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THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTUBE8 



wmiasooats, that divide the larse convivial 
loom into bo many little philandering ones, 
drawn away, and t\n windows knoclrad out 
And, finally, he arrives at the condosion that 
there is nothing else in the world at all like 
it, except the lithographs published by the en- 
terprising librarians who live there. 

But very convenient is this arrangement 
for old lames of weak minds who quail at 
meeting cattle ; and yovug ladies of eottraya^ 
gant ones who ^ote on shopping, ki spite of 
the weather. For it raises the first above 
suspicion even of danger ; and shelters the 
second from being favored with the visits of 
the clouds, who cannot here drop in npon 
th^m. AimI bo, we opine, that umbrellas are 
yet unknown in Cnestor ; and clogs and 
pattens are tbingi to look and wonder at, 
worthy of a place in the museum of the 
Water Tower. One only iDomvenience do 
the rows present : convivial gentlemen, who 
won't go home till morning, under ordinary 
social circumstances, must oe apt to descend 
suddenly into the valleys, which here and 
there break their continuity in the shape of 
bye-streets. But this may be amended in 
time by the good gentlemen, who pay such 
pen-and-ink attention to the sanatory condi- 
tion of larffe towns, and form a grotto for 
Hygeia at me bottom of an inkstaiM. 

Even the chronicles of Chester are as 

Suaint as the place. Think of King Edward 
le First, when he was here in 1277, order- 
ing that every body who could spend twenty 
pounds a year should be made a knight! 
Why, you might have stopped at a hosteliy 
then, and ordered a * Sir' to oring you a Jack 
of humming ale; or bought your hood, or 
jerlun, of a real * Lady' at the first shop you 
chose to turn in at Read on, too, how in 
1366, the Mayor's feast, comprising all the 
delicacies of the season, cost only eleven 
shillings and ten-pence ! A happy time was 
that for his Lordship ; the most* unrelenting, 
begrudging Common Council that ever as- 
sembled would not have denied him a ban- 
quet every day had he chosen to have had 
one. And some hundred years after this 
there was a famine ; and the people made 
bread of^^feather* — the only circumstance 
under which the citizens would not wish 
their bread to be '* * down' a^in." And we 
might tell, moreover, how m the fifteenth 
century, a goose was eaten on the top of the 
St Peter's steeple by the parson and his 
friends ; how, in 1541, the members of the 
c<Nrporation were to be chosen from the 
* saddest and most substantial citizens' : how 
a score and a half of years afterwards the 
sheriffs fouffht, and v/hacked each other 
soundly with their wands until they were 
broken : and^ how a man was conmied in 
Northgate forjmblicly stating a great scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth, whioi nothing should 
induce us to write down in detail ; but be 
10 that the Earl of Leicester had a great 



deal— if not all—to do with it We might 
ponder over these things, and many more ; 
as duly set forth by careful local historianu 
But our story is of the preeent time ; and we 
wouM have you, conaeqnently, forget tho 
Chester of .the middle ages ; and cherish no 
more of its reminiscences tluit will inevitably 
force themselves upon yon when standing in 
its busy streets of the present day ; when its 
rock-based fortifications foniMi peaceful walk, 
ud liie pfdofigafien of life^ instead of slaugh- 
ter, is their object ; when recUuroed green- 
swards and broad corn-fields lie where the 
river Dee once came up to the city ; and the 
heavy dogged barge is pulled along the canal, 
or the steam-train flies— screaming, panting, 
and glowinff^^qn the railway beneath the 
waits. To Cbesier them a part from its asso- 
ciations, and at a period not beyond the ave» 
race recollection of all who may read onr 

It was a wild dark evening in March. 
Unless the almanack had informed one that 
spring was coming on, nobody would ever 
have believed it from the specimen-prospectus 
it issued of its intentions : perhaps as near 
the truthf however, as a prospectus generally 
is. It was much more likely, that winter, 
being on the eve of breaking up and going 
away, was having a grand finishing bit of 
fun to himself, and knocking every thing 
about, right and left, as boys at school in si- 
milar circumstances, do the inkstands, forms, 
and slates, as well as every thing that the 
usher may unguardedly leave about pertain- 
ing to himself. 

The wind came in wonderful gusts, surg- 
ing after one another, like the waves of a 
mighty aerial sea; breaking into separate 
blasts as it struck against the sturdy, rugged 
edges of the towers that encountered it, until 
each of them became a separate tempest on 
a small scale, and pervaded every street 
without apparent regard to any particular 
point of the compass, turning signs upside 
down, roaring and brawling tlong the cover- 
ed rows ; and sparring right and left with 
what few lamps it |9ncountered — the lights 
of which had a hard time of it— for very wil- 
fulness. The rain would have come down 
if it could, but the wind would not give it a 
chance ; so it was obliged to be content with 
shooting down a few large drops between die 
squalls, and then being blown into mist, was 
carried away, against its will to the Welsh 
mountains, to sit up all night, and form the 
fogs of the morning. 

mt many people were about. The shops 
had long closed, for the keepers expected no 
more customers ; and the very inns had put 

Sut up their public-room shutters in hopeless 
espair of fresh travellers, when a country 
vehicle drove somewhat hurriedly into the 
yard of one of the hotels, and startled, the 
ostler from his pipe and shove-halfpenny in 
the tap, by the announcement of its arrival ; 
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wUeh, whoever the mytterioae tffent it who 
rings the bell upon tlie advent or a ttranffer 
to an inn» took care he ahotild hear. The 
man lumbered out, and there he taw an 
old fathioned headed-chaite, with a lantern 
ttod to the centre of the aplash«board, whote 
candle wat all but burnt-out, but yet gave 
tufHctent light to thow the dittretted condi- 
tion of the horse, who had evidently been 
driven so hard that hit muddv, auiveringform 
was scarceljr vitible through tne tteam that 
enveloped hinu 

** There— there't no occation for all that 
row/' said a voice from within the head of 
the chaise. ^ You couldn't make more if it 
was a carriage and four. J don^t mean to 
spend much kioi3, so that bell wont frighten 
me into doing it, by making me believe Fm 
of importance. I know all your tricks.*' 

And then, as the driver and ottlor exchange 
ed a wink in the atream of light from tho tap 
window, a bundle of rusty blue serge with a 
hat on the top of it, rose from beneath the 
apron, and somehow or other contrived to 
get down to the ground. 

^ Do you want a bed here to-night, Rir ?" 
atked the waiter who stood at the side en- 
trance of the inn, making i^thot at the sex 
of the blue serge bundle. ^ 

** I don^t know— <|uite depends upon where 
you put me," replied the voice. ^ None of 
yonr cocklofts for me if I stay-— none of your 
89's and four pair back staircase passages 
looking on to nothing. Ooff I" 

This last exclamation accompanied tho 
action of throwing off the serge wrapper, and 
violently pulling what appeared to be a small 
folded blanket from about the neck. And the 
landlady and waiter now saw that the stran- 
ger was in male attire ; and to judge from 
Sie exertion he used had narrowly escaped 
being strangled by his own neckcloth. 

He was a small, bony man— much smaller 
than the blue serge bundle had led the inn 
people to suppose : and whether his age had 
been whispered to you as five-and-twenty, or 
liftv-two, ^ou would have been equally satis- 
fijsd : for it would have been iropotsible to 
have denied either. His cheek-bones wore 
high, and his eyes placed remarkably close 
together, which gave him tho look of a fox 
or rat : and his hair, which wat of a cold rod 
•—if artists wilMlow such a tint—was train- 
ed into a species of cone that rose from his 
forehead : whilst his whiskers were continued 
under his chin in a sort of peak, giving him 
the appearance that a pantaloon might be 
Supposed to present in social life, before he 
had been powdered for public effect. 

"Where's the coffee-room, ehf" he in- 
quired of the waiter sharply. 

The man requested he would follow him : 
upon which he took a travelling desk from 
the chaise, and went after the attendant into 
the public room. 



It always struck us, that tlie writer Wlio 
tried to invest an inn with such an idea of 
comfort, made a great mistake : and so have 
all those, wlio, in the sturdiest spirit of con- 
ventionality, still believe they believe so. 
Liffht and warmth, after a cold night journey, 
make an inn comfortable: so would bo a 
brick-kiln, or a plass-house, or a blacksmith's 
shed under similar circumstances. But tlie 
feeling upon arriving at an inn in the day time, 
when you know vou have got to stay thrro 
is, to us, irresistibly depressmg. The utter 
isolation in the midst or bustle is bad enough 
in itself: but every tiling s bout you makes 
it worse. The chilling sideboard with \tH 
formal array of ^lassos — the thorough Swiss 
ol'the household, whose services can only \m 
procured 4^ paying for ; the empty tea-cat Idy, 
and in^epfect back-gammon board ; the utter 
absence of anything to beguile even two 
minutes, beyond a local directory, a provin- 
cial Journal of last Saturday, or Pattcrrton':^ 
roads. The staring unfeeling pattern of the 
very paper, and, in the majority of coun- 
try places, the dreariness of the look out : 
the clogged inkstand and stumped pens ; the 
inability to protract a meal to six hours to 
get rid of the day ; and above all, the antici- 
pation of a Btrango bed with curtains you 
cannot manage, and pillows yoibare not ac- 
customed to, and aheets of unusual fabric — all 
these discomforts—- and a score more that we 
could enumerate— 4ceep us from ever falling 
into that state of rampant happfness at sn inn, 
which popular delusion assign to a sojourn 
therein. 

But certainly these feelings did not much 
affect the now comer, who entered the coffee* 
room ; threw the blue serge, hat, and desk up- 
on the table ; and then gave the fire a poke, 
which brought every bit of fuel it contained 
into fresh company, just as if he had been at 
his own homo, and inventing a miniature erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, with his own coals, for his 
own private amusement. 

'* Don't light those candles," he said to 
the waiter in the name sharp tones. " i 
know wiiat wax candles are at these houses 
— two shillings an inch. Turn up the gas, 
and I'll have the table tuuder the lamp." 

He would have done it himself, but he 
was not tall enough. The waiter obeyed 
him, and then be^^aii.to arrange invisible ob- 
jects, and put nothing in its proper place, as 
he waited for orders. 

^ What can I have to eat?" asked the 
traveller, ^ Eh 7" 

" Any thing you like, Sir," was tho reply. 

** No, I can't," added the other in tho same 
quick accents. ** You knoW I can't. Su{)- 

fose, I said, I should like a duck and peas, 
can have that, I suppose you'll say. Eli 1^ 
^ Very nice duck," answered the waiter, 
in a tone of mild triumpli ; aadl^^^\v^ '^^^';, 
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''Why — fcm don't suppose 1 wanted 
them split— or parched. lie, I won't have 
the duck — half roasted last week upon 
chance, and then burnt up in a hurry. Ha 
— soups !^' he read, as his eye fell upon a 
placard on the mantel-piece. ^ Very well-^ 
bring me some mock-turtle. And look here 
•—no beef-tea with lumps of calves' head in 
it — ^reai mock«4urtie you know-— eh ?" 

The waiter leil to give the order, and then 
the Jiltle man walked impatiently up and 
down the room, now and then going to the 
window and trying, as he drew ttie dingy 
blind on one side, to peer into the obscurity 
without. In a few minutes the othec re* 
turned, and commenced laying the cloth. 

The waiter was an oddity, and appeared 
to have been started at tlie house, which 
was no modem tenement. He was old, and 
bald, and all his clothes were a great deal 
too large for him and exceedingly old-fash- 
ioned and dingy ; and lie carried his head 
poking forwards, as though he had passed 
all his life in the pillory,, and was just let 
out for a holiday, lie had an odd, comical 
way, too, of blinking his eyes when he spoke, 
wliich made one nervous- to look at him : 
but this was of less consequence, as he nev- 
er returned the complitneat by turning his 
head towai'dk) anybody he was addressing. 

^ Many people in the house ?" asked the 
traveller, as he estabUshi.>d himself in front 
of the fire-place, and witli< great difficulty 
got his heele On the mantelrpiece above his 
head, so tiiat with his coatf tails han^ng 
down behind him, he louked, to any body at 
the other end of tiio room,, sometiiing like 
tlie letter Y of tlie initial gentlemen whofse 
portraits used to be in BDv;le8 and Carv- 
er's print-shop, in reinarbible states of dis- 
jointed uneasiness, next the Day. of Judg- 
ment, and Death and the Laxly, 

" Not so many. Sir, ' answered the waiter, 
who was placing the cruats, and knives and 
forks upon the table with great precision, as 
if he intended afterwanls to dance a fandan- 
ga amongst tliem. ^^Two hardware gents, 
and a pottery — men ot no^mind. Sir — ^wear 
too big buttons and too iar apart." 

The traveller gave a low, single-knock 
kugb, which might iiave passed just, as well 
for a cough, or a hiccup. And then lie said, 
with a stare of semirf^i^rize at the man : 

" What do you. call yourself — ^eh ?" 

" Well — I don't knovv, Sin*,. I never have 
occasion t> dosit. I leajve that ta the cus- 
tomers, and they always call me, Bob- 
least wis3 when they know me." 

" And that's your nam^ tlien--«h ?" 

'^ I expect it must be ; it wasn't once, I 
know ; but every body says it is now, and I 
daren't tell them they're wrong. But what's 
in a name — nothing, bless you, except for 
fish'Siuice and soda-watec , Oh, you won't 
— won't you«i" 



The last wonb weieaddvemd to« lefitto- 
tory cayenne bottle^ whom a wrong stopper 
had rendered top-heavy, and who persisted 
in tumbling over his frame in a sadly dissi- 
pated fashion. Bat fiob-^-as we may pre- 
sume he now may be called-^ei^ed the re- 
fractory cruet abcmt as he would have done 
a chikl, until he got him to resume a proper 
position. And, indeed, the table furniture 
might be said to jcompose his family ; for 
there wae a retired nook in the coffee-room 
which formed the private residence of all the 
salt-cellars, ervets, toothpicks and tumbleret, 
to which &>b himself retreated when he was 
not wanted, sittioff complacently amongst 
them, as though they had been so many 
members of his domestic circle, who requir- 
ed the same care and attention as a large 
nurseiy establishment 

]n a minute or two the soup was brought, 
and the strangcHr took his place at the table 
and began his supper. There was still a 
restless anxious app^rance about him. He 
kept lookinff at the clock, then at his own 
watch ; and then went again to the window, 
and returned. But before he had tinished 
his meal, there was a noise of wheels in the 
street, rapidly approaching, and a carriage 
stopped at the door of the inn. The bell 
rang again, and this time very loudly : — the 
landlacfy and servants collected in the pas- 
sage; and the inmates of the vehicle alight^ 
ed. 

One of these was a man in the prime of 
life, and above the middle stature. He was 
so muffled op that his features were scarcely 
discernible: but sufficioit was visible to 
shew that they were well formed and ex- 
pressive. He leaped hurriedly from the car- 
riage, and then assisted a female to alight, ' 
and half led, half carried her into the pas- 
sage. Despite the rich cloak in which she 
was closely wrapped, it could be perceived 
that she was sunering acutely. Kvery mus- 
cle of her fair young face Vas contracted 
with pain : her lips were parted : and her 
breathing hurried and tremulous, at times 
breaking into a quick, low wail of agony. 
As she came into the ^itrance of the inn, she 
sank down upon one of the hall chairs ; and 
clutching the asm of hei companion, wouUb 
have faJler^back, almost insensible, against 
the wall, had not the landlad^come forv^ard 
to support her head. > 

" A room directly — any cne," said tha 
gentleman, with an impatient oath, as the 
chambermaids were canvassing the vacancy^ 
or occupation of the differently numbered 
apartments. " A room — and a medical man^ 
Run: for the nearest." 

" Doctor Aston is in the bar," replied tir 
hostess, "^ waiting to go back home. I 
will, I know, attend the lady immediately.'' 

And she ran ba.ck to the bar to call t 
surgeon who resided at a town some Idtta 
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miles from Chester walls ; whilst^ the gen- 
tleman, taking his suffering companion in 
his arms, as if she had been an infant, car- 
ried her upstairs to the chamber aiwointed 
for her. And when he had placea her on 
the bed, he left the room, as the medical at- 
tendant arrived, telling the landlady that he 
would wait in the conee-room to see him, as 
soon as he could report on the state of his 
patient ; and thither he descended. 

During this scene, which took far less 
time to act than to describe, the Tittle man 
with the red hair had been in a state of great 
excitement. The soup remained unfinished, 
and, in his absence of mind with an appar- 
ent lingering habit of an habitual profession, 
he stuck the spoon behind his ear, and ran 
to the door, peeping through the aperture, as 
he opened it a little way, and then closing it 
rapioly, when he thought any of the parties 
bent tneir eyes in the direction. At last, 
when he saw the gentleman coming down 
stairs towards the coffee-room, he ruslied back 
to his seat ;. and began to read a back num- 
ber of the Chester Chronicle, which he held 
topsy-turvy with great apparent attention, 
imtil the other entered ; and then h^ looked 
up over it, and exclaimed, with a grin: 
^ What a strange meeting. Sir Frederick ; 

quite " 

" Hish !" said the person addressed, some- 
what sharply. " Not a whisper of my name ;. 
or you will damn everything.'' 

" All right — ^I'^m — you Imow," replied the 
other. 

It was as well the person addressed as Sir 
Frederick did know ;. for other people might 
have found some difficulty in doing so, from 
the mere imitation of drawing a cork with 
his mouth and finger, which Sie small man 
indulged in to enlighten him as to his inten- 
tions. 

"Call me Mr. Howard — Edwards — any- 
thing you like but my name." 

" Mr.. Howard Edwards then," replied the 
little lAau, dropping bis voice. "How's it 
going on ? All righ^ eh ? There's no secrets 
between us you know. Where are you 
from ?" 

"The last stage^ the whole way from 
Flint ; when she was taken ill.- It has up- 
set all my plans : I cannot tell what to do. 

"It's provoking," said the other. "I 
have seen all the papers, and read the will. 
The estate is the finest in Surrey — ^there- 
see that." 

And he drew a small slip of paper from a 
pocket-book covered with ngures and calcu- 
lations, and placed it in his companioa's 
hands. 

" That'« not so bad — is it ? Seven thous- 
and a year, and I only ask five hundred out 
of it, if all goes off smoothly." 

Mr. Edwards, as the other had called him, 
paid no apparent attention to the last part of 



the speech ; but wa&ed rapidly up tpd 
down the cofiTee-room with his eye fixed on 
the paper. Then leaning his arm uri tlie 
corner of the mantel-piece, still gazing oajv 
he said, 
" Gudge." 

« Sir Freder-^ — , Mr, Edwards, I'm idl 
ears." . 

" I have no objection to agree to your vq» 
quest, but there will be certain terms to dic- 
tate on my part We need not be. juggling 
with one another. This afiair has bee^ 
your own suggestion; and benefits yoy, 
with inyself,. it it succeM^ds. Now tell me-^ 
what brought you here to-night ?" 

" Well— to be frank," said Mr. Gudge, as 
he kicked a bit of coal with his toe, knock- 
ing a rugged precipice he had been imagiiH 
ing, amidst the bars,, into a blazing ruined 
castle. " I came to meet you, hearing at 
Holyhead that you were on the wing, i 
guessed where you were off to." 

" And where was that 7" 

"Franee — ^Paris, you know; and theK— 
Where's that place you put babies in a coQ^ 
juring box — ^turn'em round three times, and 
catch'em , again if you can. I've not li ved fJar 
nothingyvou know. No— no." 

Mr. Gudge chuckled as he spoke, and 
tucked bis thumbs- into the arn^holes of his 
waistcoat. The other looked at him, with 
an expression of the deepest disgust; and 
then bit his under lip fretfully. He would 
have replied to him, but for the entrance of 
Bob, who told Mr. Edwards that the Doctor 
wished to speak to him in th^ passage im- 
mediately. He left the room, and the wait- 
er and Mr. Gudge remained alone. 

" Regular, go, up above," said Bob ; run- 
ning up 'and downstairs like lamplightenk 
Can't make it out — ^I ^an't. Do you sleep 
here, Sir ?" 

" Think. L shall," replied Mr. Gudge^. 
shortly. " You don't charg^ anything for 
tables in the cofiee-room, suppose, do you V* 

"No — / don't" answered Bob, "MissuBf 
does, what^^she thinks proper. It's all opti- 
cal with me." 

" WeU— then t shaU sit up all night,'» 
said Mr. Gudge ; **>rm-not going to bed inl 
any of your garrets ;— two shillings, I suj^ 
pose, for the use of a pair of damp sheets- 
chambermaid, a shilling — boots, six^ienca — 
thfee and six.. Look at that !" 

, " Where, Sir ?" inquired Bob, carrying hi« 
eyes aU about the room, as if he was looking 
afler something wonderful ;. " they don't o^ 
ten leave it about here." 

" Now don't be too. clever y take these 
things away." 

"Don't much like the soup, Sir?" said 
Bob, half-inquiring, half-observing, as he 
gazed on the half-finished basin. 

"No, I don't," replied Mr. G^^is^N^^'^i^ 
the most ^\«lwi\«A \s«»&A.«H<Bt wA^iSsRs^^a^ 
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. ^ «" So it is, Sir,!' said Bob,.]ookiiiff loto the 
' |frte$ ''very Bad, I must say. I wonder 
missus sends up such things.*' 

The coincidence of opinion disarmed fup- 
« ther abuse ; but Mr. GiMge was very angry, 
and he exclahned : 

^ If you don't take it away directly, I shall 
pitdi it tiirough the window." 

*'D<m*t you think I'd better find a boy to 
cat<^ it first, Sir t" said the other ; ** there's 
' lots of them would jump at it outside." 

For Bob began to see it wae necessary to 
treat tlie customer in a congenial spirit ; an- 
ticipating but little, — with mX peculiar fore- 
sight of individuals livuig upon fees — from 
Ills generosity. 

' "Take it away !'' roared Mr. Gudge, light- 
ing up all over like a firework, ^ and bring 
ine a screw." 

** Don't allow screws here. Sir," retunied 
the imperturbable waiter, with some emphasis ; 
^ you can have them in the tap, if yon like. 
Cigars — capital, good — In the bar. Wouldn't 
you like one 7" 

"Oh ! if it comes to that I've fftft my own," 
ItepHed Mr. Gudge, triumphantlv pulling a 
meiancholy looking weed from. the lining ^f 
his hat, and getting on the chahr to light it 
at the lamp. "There— now leave me. I 
shall stay here as longasllike— >it's a public 
room— and I can wash for nothing when I, 
get shaved to-morrow in the city." 

The waiter stared at hia strange customer ; 
and then, with a shrug, for his own private 
relief, toolc up the tray, and walked slowly 
out of the room ; whilst the little man lighted 
the thin, dried up cigar he had brought forth, 
And once more getting his heels over the 
the mantel-piece, env^oped himself in a 
eload of x^heap, rank vapor. And then he 
blew out the smoke into strange fashions } 
and rolled the cigar about in his mouth ; and 
pnf^d, and snorted, and poked bis pen-knife 
though the end of it ; and broke the ash off 
upon his boot, as he held it^between his two 
middle fingers ; and looked at its glowing ex- 
tremity until it went out during his contem- 
plation of other matters. And next he 
nghted it again at the lamp, coquetting with 
tiie gas as ne jerked it through the fiame, as 
though he wanted to keep it from beir^ 
*i^ted instead of desiring that process, with 
au the other conventional performances which 
cisar smokers feel bound to indulge in. 

Meanwhile the medical man and Mr. Ed- 
wards met in the passage. 

"How is your patient. Doctor?" asked 
fhe latter, eagerly. " Do you ^ink she can 
proceed on a journey this evening ?" 

" My dear Sir," replied the other, " she 
lAust not leave her room. You cannot under- 
atand the case, I am sure. Excuse me ; Uie 
lady — she is your wife ?" 

The surgeon {[poke in a hesitating mauneor, 
lia 4hiwigh he nustroste^ tiie answer that 



would be given. The other was more coo- 
foaed ; he, commenced a few incoherent sen- 
tences, and at last said, Bonewluit impetu- 
ous^— 

" That is nodiing to the purpose. I wish 
you to pay her every attention. You need 
not be afraid of your remuBeralion." 

" Yon have mistaken me. Sir," sud the 
Doctor, mildly, as he withdrew ; " you ap- 
pear to ibrget that it is a professional man, 
and not a mere trader, iSiat you are address- 
ing. You may, however, rely upon my at- 
tention; and I believe it may be necdedr— to 
the fullest" 

" I have spoken too quickly," replied Mr. 
Edwards. " I did not mean to hurt you. Sir ; 
but I am much harassed at present. I hope 
you will pass this over." 

The doctor was about to reply, when the 
landlady emerged from the nwm into which 
the young female traveller had been taken, 
and reouested him to come in directly. He 
enterecf; and then the other began to pace 
the long, gloomy corridor at the top of the 
stiir-case, pausing to listen every time that 
he approached the door, to . the loud wail of 
pain tn^t came through it. Several times 
nis hand was on the lock to enter, and once 
he knocked ; but the door was merely opened 
a few inches by the hostess, who, upon see- 
ing him, without a word, shook her head, 
closed it quickly, and left him. to pursue his 
restless promenade. 

In this manner a quarter of an hour passed, 
at the end of which the medical man again 
appeared, and told him he might enter, beg- 
ging him, at the same time, to do so as noise- 
^ssly as possible, for that the patient, he had 
reason to suppose, was in great danger. 
With a quickened and flurried respiration he 
entered the room, where the first sound that 
fell upon his ear was the shrill cry 6f a new- 
ly-born infant, which the landlady was at- 
tending to, assisted by one of the female do- 
mestics, before the smoking hastily-lighted 
fire in the grate. , The noise appeared to 
shock him for an instant ; he askea quickly 
" if it was a girl or a boy 7" and then, upon 
being answered that it was the latter, he ap- 
proached the bedside, and took his seat by 
the pillow of the patient, breathing quickly 
and audibly, as a deep frown wrinkled his 
forehead. 

The pale, and almost lifeless girl — for such 
she was in years — feebly opened her eyes 
as he approaqh^f and lookea towards him ; 
and then, when she saw the dark expression 
of his face, as if conceiving that he was the 
sufi^rer, and she had causra his discomfort — 
with one earnest effort she threw her arms 
round his neck, and laid her fair face upon 
his shoulder, as a profusion of gl8ssy silken 
hair rippled down about it. For her light 
travelling bonnet only had been removed, and 
her longtH-ight tresses were lying in golden 
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lattice-work upon ber pillow. Bat the con- 
vulsive exertion was too much for her; — the 
next instant her head dropped down and she 
was entirely supported in his arms. 

« She has fainted," said the worthy Doc- 
tor, who had, during this short scene, been 
Btandinff at the foot of the bed, but who now 
approached his padent. *' My dear Sir," he 
added, with thtft soothing^ tone of apparent un- 
concern, which all of his profession can as- 
sume with such admirable efiect, when cool- 
ness and presence tyf mind are found in none 
other of the bystanders, **you must al- 
low me to exert my prerogative, and let me 
order you to leave uie room. Oar patient is 
in danger— greo^ dancer" — and he laid a 
mariced emphasis on the word — " do me the 
favor to retire for a little while." • 

He placed his hand kindly on Mr. Ed- 
wards' shoidder, as with the other arm he 
supported the patient, and lifted her back 
again to her pillow. The gentleman imme- 
diately rose without a word — his demeanor 
was singularly calm, even to apathy, during 
this short scene — and moved towards the 
door ; from the half opening of which, any 
body whose attention had not been otherwise 
taken up micht have seen the head of Mr. 
Gudge rapidly retreating on his approach, 
prior to the entire structure of that individual 
gliding swiftly and quietly down stairs, back 
to the coffee-room, to compose himself before 
the other entered. But for this there was no 
necessity. Mr. Edwards remained pacing up 
»nd down the long corridor as before : not 
anxioasly, but witn a cold heavy impassable 
expression ; both of features and manner of 
walking. Indeed so little occupied did his 
inind appear to be with what was passing 
near him, that his sole attention was appar- 
ently absorbed by the half obliterated pattern 
of the oil-cloth that covered the floor, upon 
the exact centre of the lings of which he 
gave himself no small trouble to plant his 
foot as he passed over them. 

The moments ticked away, flung into tiie 
past at every swing of the pendulum that 
was vibrating in the old clock-case at the 
end of the gallery. There was evidently 
some confusion and anxiety in the roqm of 
the sufferer. The landlady and the cham- 
bermaid by turns harried in and out, return- 
ing quickly with one article and another they 
hM been to procure ; and giving answers, 
moii^ or less evasive, to the questions of Mr. 
Edwards as to the state of the p|^ent. At 
last Dr. Aston came from the room and ap- 
proaching him, said in short sentences : 

" Will you come in? Tread softly — there 
has been a sodden change." 

"For the better?" asked Mr. Edwards 
quickly. , 

The doctor shook his head gravely, as he 
replied : ** Sir, you must prepare yourself for 



the worst. I fear that oar poor ^en| 10 
beyond human aid. You shall see." 

They entered the chamber so cautioasly, 
that not a footfall was heard, and once mqre 
approached the bed, by which both the land- 
lady and the domestic were landing, whilst 
the infant was lying on a pillow placed on the 
rug before the fire, so entlreiy covered up, tlmt 
but for the motion of its limbs, and now and 
then a subdued cry, it might have been taken 
for a bundle of flannel. 

The object of their solicitude, whose face 
was completely blsmched, opened her eyes 
faintly as the traveller approached, and ap- 
peared about to address him. But she had 
no longer the pow^. Whilst she was look- 
ing at him, the eyelids drooped until they 
were almost closed : and the lips quivered 
and parted ; and then, as a sigh escaped from 
them, remained as though they had been 
sculptured— as still as marble and almost as 
white. Doctor Aston placed his fingers on 
the pulse and kept them there for a minute, 
and inclined his head towards the face of the 
patient. There was no sign of respiration ; 
the back of his old silver watch that he 
placed to the lips remnined untarnished by 
the breath, and as he gently raised an eyelic^ 
the pupil was fixed and dilated. 

^ It is all over," he said, almost inaudibly, 
as he turned away towards Mr. Edwards ; 
appearing almost afraid to speak the words^ 
although conscious of the necessity of doing 
so. 

He had anticipated — in spite of the pre- 
vious <;alm — one of those terrible outbursts 
of mental agony, of which those of his pro 
fession are so frequently the spectators— 
which are sometimes the more fearful, even 
appalling, in inverse proportion to the pre- 
vious stoicism. But he was mistaken. The 
traveller drew in a long quivering breath ; 
and then his respiration stopped, until it be- 
came painful to the bystanders to listen for 
its return. His face flushed, and his eye- 
balls were strained, as though they would 
have started from their orbits ; until he re- 
lieved his breast by a violent and sudden 
effort. Then turning to Dr. Aston, he said : 

** It may be a trance ; you will pardon me, 
but — are you quite certain — are you sure— 
that— she is dead ?*' 

Hie medical man lifted up the sheet, and 
turned it over the lifeless face, in reply. The 
coantenance of the other betrayed the slight- 
est emotion — as transient as it was unfathom- 
able — and he remained gazing upon the 
dreary outline which the rody formed under 
its covering. Just then a shrill cry broke 
from the infant; and the hostess, who had 
been in tears, in company with the servant 
at the foot of the bed — not from any particu- 
lar feeling of grief, but from a custom all 
females of a certain sphere think it impera^ 
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tive (m tbem to keep up nnd&r similar cir- 
cmnstances — once more took it in her arms. 

The sound attracted the attention of Mr. 
Edwards. A frown wrinkled his forehead as 
he heard it ; but it passed the next minute, as 
he advanced towaras Doctor Aston, and said 
in a low tone : 

'* I shall feel obliged if you will speak with 
me for a few minutes in private.'' And he 
added, in a louder voice to the hostess : " And 
let some of your people order a fresh chaise 
and horses to be got ready ; directly !" 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE GREAT SOIREE GIVEN AT THE 
PARTHENON. 

Ten years ! How much of bright sanshine 
and gloomiest depression — what flitting days 
of happiness, and long sad hours of pain and 
sorrow — what changes in the most united 
homes, where change was never thought of; 
and old ties broken, and new associations 
formed and cherished in their places — 'how 
large a chapter in the romance of every life 
may not that period comprise ! 

And yet, with all its lights and shadows, 
we look back upon it, and no longer time ap- 
pears to have elapsed, than since the finish of 
the last chapter. For, struggling ever on- 
ward — ^toiling up towards some air-built goal 
never to be attained — ^the past, which but 
now formed the obstacles of the present, 
crumbles instantly away behind our steps, 
like the staircase of the Epicurean, as we ad- 
vance in ourprogress, falling; back into the 
dark gulf of Time never to be reformed. — 
And every step, which was of such magni- 
tude when we passed it, is forgotten in the 
collect! veness of retrospection, or the fresh 
labor we are for ever working forward to, 
until a passing thought will compass the 
events of years. 

It is ten years then since the epoch of the 
last chapter: and the medical man, with 
whom we are already acquainted, was sitting 
in his little parlor, in the little town before 
alluded to. Doctor Aston was still a bache- 
lor ; but from having brought the whole par- 
ish into tlie world, even to those who now had 
great grown-up boys and girls of their own, 
e might be looked upon, and indeed was so, 
as the head of a very large family. And he 
was not only the medical attendant, but he 
had become the confidential friend of nearly 
all his patients, who sent for him as often to 
allay family irritation as to heal recognised 
corporeal complaints. He lived in a small 
house, quite in the centre of the town, oppo- 
site the great inn, and next the bank ; and an 
^old housekeeper, with an odd groom, or foot- 
man, or, indeed, assistant upon a pinch, form- 



ed the human portion of his establishooeDt. 
He was very clever in his profession, from 
Ibnfi; experience ; but put no trust in new-fan- 
gled remedies which from time to time we 
read of. For he had seen so many things 
start up to cure everything, and quietly tum- 
ble down again after a short noisy life — with 
names that nobody but chemists who had 
written lar^e books and almost chrystallizcd 
or sublimed themselves in laboratories b> 
long study could understand : that he only be 
lieved in the old-fashioned drug^ whose vir 
tues centuries had tried. So that when 
crack London Physician once prescribe 
" Ferrosesquicyanuret of the cyanide of po- 
tassium" upon being called in to a patient^ 
Dr. Aston waited until lie was ffone, and then 
said, he would rather trust tu rhubarb. And 
the patient got rapidly well. 

But besides bis professional knowledge. 
Dr. Aston was an antiquarian, a naturaUst, 
and a philosopher; in fact, he could have 
written catalogues of the British Museum 
and Polytechnic Institution, with the Zoo- 
logical Gardens thrown in as a supplement, 
without a reference. But his enthusiasm in 
these studies stimetimes led him into difiS.- 
cufties. He had been twice taken up for 
Swing, at the time of the incendiary excite- 
ment, when he was poking about a rick-yard 
where he was not known *,. and his unfortu- 
nate defence that he was looking after a b.ir- 
row — when, as his captor observt'd, "he 
know^d there wasn't none there, and if there 
was it wasn't his" — did not improve his po- 
sition. He had also narrowly escaj>ed an 
indictment for defacing the interior of a 
church, then he was found picking bo:ne pa- 
rochial whitewash from a monumeutal brass ; 
and was once boot<;d out of a village ns a 
body snatcher, because the inhabitants had 
seen him all day taking the copy of a tomb- 
stone inscription with neel- ball and cartridge 
paper — as they agreed, to point out the grave 
to his assistants. Of course these things on- 
ly occurred in strange places ; his neighbors 
would not have been surprised to have seen 
him sitting all day upon the church weather- 
cock, if he had liked to do so. 

The town wherein he lived was a mano^i 
facturing one, in which salt was the chia 
article produced ; and it was astonishing tj 
simple strangers, how much dirt apiieared t| 
be required in making anytliing so clean.-f| 
They were also surprised to see that it t^a| 
not found 'fh large white blocks, with bottlei 
of readv-made sauce and essence of ancho^i 
embedded in them, like flies in amber, or toack 
in marble, as they had seen in ingeniojiy 
grocers' windows. The place, we say, wr 
small and dirty, and surrounded by chinw 
which always kept the town in a cloo^ 
blacks : so that, what between the srnol 
and the salting, it was a wonder that the 
habitants did not live for ever, from the t 
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tttttiit curing— bei^de Dr. Aston's— they were 
inzbjected to. 

On the evening when we again meet that 
worthy man, a mat excitement reigned in 
the town ; for &e new building, which was 
called '* The Parthenon," ancFwas devoted 
to the purposes of science was^ to be inaugu- 
rated, the association having hitherto met in 
the club-room of the principal inn until they 
had collected funds to build a temple of their 
own. Dr. Aston was to preside, and contri- 
butions of wonderfal things, to be deposited 
in the library, were solicited from the neigh- 
boring lovers of science. A real literary gen- 
tleman, who had written a book, was expect- 
ed from London, to -be looked at ; and the 
freedom of the town — of coming into it, that 
is to say, whenever he liked — ^was to be pre- 
sented to him in a salt-box, as emblematical 
of the manufactures. There would be tea 
and coffee in unparalleled profusion ; and for 
the commmittee — sly fellows they were — 
wine and biscuits ; and even cans of ale, hid- 
den behind the bookshelves. And people 
also murmured of a supper at the White Hart, 
for the same gentlemen, afterwards, with a 
goose, and lobsters, and tremendous things 
beside. But the mere mention of this was 
always repressed by the well thinking mem- 
bers ; for as they observed, it was contemp- 
tible to bring eating and drinking in approxi- 
mation to the pure flame of science. 

Great preparations were made, however, 
in the right quarters. All the rubbings from 
the brasses, which Doctor Aston had pro- 
cured af such pfcril, were hung round the 
rooms, and looked very glossy and joyous, 
although they were perfectly mcomprehensi- 
ble, and were taken by the majority to be 
Egyptian manuscripts on papyrus. The 
library table was covered with green baize, 
on which were numerous pieces of stone of 
different shapes and colors, with an atten- 
dant in waiting to explain all their proper- 
ties ; the mending of roads appearing to the 
unpractised eye to be the chief one. A mu- 
seum ofnatuiul history, consisting of stuffed 
birds, and such like preparations, was also 
arranged in the entrance hall, kindly sent by 
the inhabitants of the town and its vicinity ; 
bat in the hurry and excitement of the even- 
ing, the labels had been wrongly arranged, 
so that the pole-cat was called " a magpie" 
and the penguin " a young cuckoo ;" whilst 
a stuil^ salmon of unusual size, which 
some indefatigable angler had taken in the 
adjacent river was ticketed " a hornet's nest." 
People thought it very like a fish ; but there 
was too much novelty to allow them to dwell 
on, or recollect anything they saw or heard. 

The hour of meeting arrived, and the place 
was crowded even to the gallery above the 
platform, whence only a view of the top of 
the chairman's head could be obtained. — 
Truth to tell, the objects of art and science, 



did not attract so much attention as the com- 
mittee wished — the audience appearing more 
inclined to talk and laugh amongst them- 
selves than to plunge into dissertations even 
on such light and humorous subjects as ^ 
ology and antiquities. But, in this they did 
not much differ from those who attend larger 
meetings. For to bring a large body of peo- 
ple together, with satisfaction to themselves, 
it is only necessary to intermingle them so 
that each person may, every few minutes, 
encounter an old friend or be introduced to a 
new one ; and they will be perfectly content- 
ed with any amusement that does not require 
silence, or command much attention. This 
is the reason why flower shows and hirse 
races are so well attended ; although not one 
in every score of the visitors, would walk a 
mile merely to see some dahlias stuck in 
some bottles of water, or some h(sroes gallop- 
ing over some grass. 

But this by the way. The time came, and 
the seats were crammed ; and when the clock 
pointed the hour the company began to shuf- 
fle their feet and knock their umbrellas to 
remind the committee that punctuality was 
the soul of business, as the small hand copy 
observes. Dr. Aston and the literary gen- 
tleman from London, and the other wonder- 
ful people who were to speak and exhibit, 
were all waiting in a little room like a con- 
demned cell ; and then the vice-presidents 
arrived with wands to heighten the idea of 
gfoing to execution ; and the procession com- 
menced through the passages of the Parthe- 
non. At this trying moment one of the 
committee, Mr. Saunders — a man of an ill- 
regulated mind — began to toll a bell upon 
an inverted water-tumbler with the end of 
his wand : but the secretary gave him such 
a look, that it was a wonder he did not go 
through the floor, or into his boots, or any 
other popular - refage for the discomfited. 
However, tHey arrived at the platform : and 
then there was great applause, especially 
when Dr. Aston took his seat, and as the 
cheering continued, Mr. Sauhders got up 
and bowed to the company^; with such a look 
at the same time to a young lady on the 
front benches, who had very bright eyes and 
glossy hair, which proved that science is not 
always proof against pretty faces. But the 
flirtation was stopped by Mr. Buffles, the sec- 
retary, who pulled Mr. Saunders back and 
said, " Pray— pray, Saunders ; be quiet ! this 
is not a time for tom-foolery !" 

Dr. Aston was warmly welcomed. He 
made a short speech, saying, that no doubt 
they were anxious to become acquainted with 
the emiiient individuals who were about to 
honor them with their presence, and then he 
took his seat, as the secretary introduced Mr- 
Tweel, a gentleman from Manchester, who 
was followed by an intelligent ftwwi^ <y!crc%- 
ing a machvne >«\MiOKi\a^^^ ^^orossCissxsN!^ N^ft» 
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a aet of cotton -reels anaoged for a country 
dance, and which hping set in motion by a 
handle, produced a loudand continuous rat* 
tie as they ran in and out, and amidst ona 
another, as the people do when ^Sir Roger 
de Coverley is not Known very well. 

Mr. Tweel lectured as follows : his decla- 
mation being accompanied, like that of the 
revived Greek tragedies, with certain sounds 
from instruments. 

'* Ladies and Gentlemen, 

" The Manufactures of one's country — 
{off went the reds^ as if they were all trying 
to tie themsehes in knots) — that proud pre- 
eminence over foreign markets — (the reels 
were perfectly delirious in their excitement) — 
the art of making braid — (another desperate 
rattle t at the end of which the intelligent jfriend 
pulled out a jsilk watchguard six feet long 
^rom the cor^usion,) — and there you see the 
process of making the fiat braid. 

'* That's to say making; his friend do it/* 
said Mr. Saunders to the secretary. Mr. 
Buffles did not move a muscle. 

" Don't you see?" said Mr. Saunders, who 
was not to be put down, giving the other 
gentleman one of those pleasant nudges 
Which funny men will inflict upon you, when 
you don^t laugh ; ^ Making iheflat braid you 
know ; that is, making his friend braid : * flat' 
— that's where the point is. Not so bad, 
is it ?" 

" Mr. Saunders," said the secretary, virtu- 
ously indignant, *' if you have no mind to ap- 
preciate science others have." 

But Mr. Saunders was not yet extinguish- 
ed ; for the next moment he had tied his 
pocket-handkerchief round his hand, making 
a Turk of the finger, who kept bowing to 
to the young lady on the front row, until Mr. 
Tweel and the intelligent friend had brought 
the dance of reels to a satisfactory conclusion 
and retired amidst the applause of the au- 
dience, who were very much ' gratified at 
being taught how to make braid. 

The exhibition of manufactures continued ; 
and the buzz had scarcely subsided, when 
the Secretary introduced an old gentleman, 
in a very dirty face and shirt-sleeves,- who 
came on to the platform, followed by two 
men bringing on a very elaborate apparatus 
like a spinmnff-wheel seen through a magni- 
fying glass, which the company were inform- 
ed was a machine used by potters to make 
mugs, the process of which would now be 
shown. 

** Very common word, * mugs' " said Mr. 
Saunders, still vital, to the Secretary ; " I hope 
he's not • going to make ugly mugs. Why 
can't he say, the process of modelling busts, 
or faces ? Much hotter than making mugs." 

^ Did you address this balderdash to me, 
Sir?" said Mr. Buffles, getting indignant 
beyond measure. 



'< Not that I know of," saMMr, 
'* Hush ! don't make such a noise. I ca|i*t 
see if you da" 

And Mr. Baffles, in his oervoos excite- 
ment, chancing at that minute to upset the 
inkstand, Mr. Saunders called out " Order !'* 
and looked at a little girl very severely, to 
shew that it was not Mr. BuiSes—of course 
not— that he was calling to account. 

The apparatus was &ed ; the wheel was 
turned ; and the workman commenced spat- 
tering a quantity of white mud amidst the 
company, as he demonstrated centrifuffal 
force rather than the manufacture of crocked 
ry. At length he came to a sudden stop, 
whilst as yet nothing . like a mug appeared 
on the stand; and rising from his seat with 
some little difiiculty, he, to the consternation 
of the Committee thus addressed the audi- 
ence — in tones, which proved, as Mr. Saun- 
ders observed, that he had been all the eve- 
ning moistening his own clay instead of that 
he was to work upon. 

'^ I'm not going to stand this no longer. 
{Sensation.) It's all very well for you, but 
I takes in a newspaper, and knows my 
rights, and am quite as good as any of you. 
(Tlie potter snapped his fingers at tlie audi- 
ence. The Committee got alarmed, and Mr. 
Baffles assumed a warlSce attitude with a pen, 
which showed that he toould defend the con^ 
pany or die. Mr. Saunders simply exclaim- 
ed. " Here*s a rich treat /" and then cried 
out " Bravo /") I'm not going to be put 
down by nobody. I'm a son of labor, and 
we're the true masters of the world, and 
knows our right position ; and what's more, 
we means to Keep it." 

The intention was, however, stronger than 
the power; for the intelligent artizan, as 
certain newspapers would have called him, not 
being very well able to keep on his legs, seat- 
ed himself upon the clay on the wheel, and 
commenced incoherently abusing the com- 
pany generally. There was terrible con- 
sternation amidst the audience : the ladies in 
front, not being able to retreat, screamed, 
and rushed upon the platform, where they 
formed interesting groups with the Commit- 
tee. Mr. Sauncfers directly protected the 
young lady with tlie bright eyes, in the faa^T 
ion usually adopted in a waltz, but withcMfl 
the waltzing ; and Mr. Buffles, making sum 
that the Committee were behind him, seiacn 
the free-thinking potter by the collar, ani 
with the assistance of the others, dragged 
him away. ^ 

It was some time before order was i^ 
stored; but when Dr. Aston, in his usud 
mild manner, had tried to turn the adair oi 
in a half-jocular manner, and assured the la^ 
dies that there was no fear of fire:— 4fl 
which the gentler sex comprise every alarm 
given in a public place, even if the aseembl| 
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was in Uie Thames Tunnel, or any other 
niaoe not very likely to be burnt down — ^the 
Duainess of the evening proceeded. 

** Mr. Saundera will now oblige us with 
his paper on Botany," said Dr. Aaton. ** May 
I request your attention, ladies and gentle- 
man." 

" Now for my go in," said Mr. Saunders : 
** I'll astonish them — rather. Nib your pen, 
Buffles, and put it all down. It's worth it, I 
can tell you. 

And Mr. Saunders advanced to the front 
of the platform, and bowed to the company, 
as he smiled at the young lady. He was 
loudly applauded, for he was a favorite with 
the members, having always set his face 
against "slow" lectures and discussions; 
and maintaining that Literary Institutions 
were for the purposes of harmony and amuse- 
ment, rather than the spread of knowledge. 
For as much of the latter article, he was wont 
to say, as ever was wanted could be e^ot any- 
where for a penny ; and, as he also observed, 
like a new roil, was generally very filling at 
the price. When the reception had sub- 
sided, Mr. Saunders again bowed ; blew his 
nose ; could not put his handkerchief back 
again ; and proceeded. 

MR. SAUMDERS' FAFER. 

'* Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

** The science of Botany — ^like tiie beauty 
of an eminent political character — ^requires 
only to be known to be appreciated." 

Here, Mr. Bufiles, who nad oot recovered 
the late exctteqnent, took a moss rose from a 
tumbler of water, drank the water, replaced 
the rose, and then began to write. 

" For want of botanical knowledge," con- 
tinued Mr. Saunders, ** scarcely a week 
passes but our friends — ^nay, those deai^st to 
us — sit down upon the leaves of the nettlei 
Ignorant of its peculiar properties ; and 
cooks, in their noviciate, ingenuously serve 
up steaks with toad-stool sauce for the re- 
freshment of the weary traveller in pictu- 
resque roadside inns." 

There was here a great manifestation of 
feeling; and one old lady in front shed a 
tear, overcome by Mr. Saunders's touching 
pathos. 

"In the short space of our Ijecture, it 
would be as impossible to teach yon the 
whole science of Botany, as it would be to 
put the sun and moon into a pill-box, one to 
be taken every twelve hours. '*^ 

Mr. Saunders waited an instant, very pro- 
perly, for the company to laugh, andf then 
proceeded: 

** I shall, therefore, just lay before you 
as much as I hapuen to think of; skipping 
like a flea — if the ladies will permit me to 
use the industrious entymolo^ical simile — 
over the whole body of my subject." 



A gentleman of nervous BUfleeptibilitT, in 
spectacles and gaiters, on the platrarm, 
scratched his leg from Uie force of *mngini- 
tion. 

" Allow roe," said Mr. Saunders, " in the 
first plape, to contradict a popular error. 
Green peas are not the produce of the minU 
plant Ladies often think they are, because 
the leaves of mint are usually found boiled 
with peas ; but it is not 80< Having set yon 
right on this point, allow me humbly to hope 
tmt I am not taking up your time— that 
valuable time that ^ws upon no bank, ei» 
ther wild or otherwise." 

There was very loud applause and lauffhr 
ter, and they all said, '* Go on 7" except Mr* 
Buffles, who did not see much in it, ana never 
liked Mr. Saunders. That gentleman re- 
sumed :«- 

** Plants, like maids-of-all-work, have % 
wonderful power of adapting themselves to 
strange places. I shall follow up the remark 
by taOting about sometbin": else." 

Here somebody's hat fell down from the 
gallery upon the head of Mr. Buffles ; and 
there was a general laugh, but it was nol 
known whether it was at the lecture or the 
accident. Dr. Aston knocked his hammer 
loudly on the table. 

" Trees," Mr. Saunders went on, " are of 
various kinds : some are termed mechanical 
trees : such are termed the Boot Tree, and 
the Axle Tree. In addition to these we havo 
the Pewter Tree, the fruit of which serves 
for measures at our various public-houses^ 
There is a very fine specimen to be seen ia 
the yard of the White Hart." 

Applause from the umbrella of the land-^ 
lord, who was in the room, and decided that 
Mr. Saunders should be asked what he 
would take to drink the next time he passed. 
« The Pewter Tree (Arbor Puiertfira of 
Linnieus,) is easily transplanted. It re- 
quires very little industry or science for its. 
cultivation, and is, there&re, I regret to say, 
very suitable for those sad neighborhoods 
where malt liquor is in too great request" 

The landloiti here rescinoed his determina* 
tion : but a teetotaller in the pit applauded 
rapturously. Thus it is in every position of 
public life ; to please one party it is neces* 
sary to ofiend another, in which act much of 
the imparted gratification lies. 

" You have heard of the sensitive plants 
* Venus's fly trap,' which catches blue-bot- 
tles as well as the laziest schoolboy, or as 
ladies' smiles capture hearts. (Here Mr. 
Saunders gazed at the young lady, and all. 
younger committee-men applauded loudly, as. 
each looked at his particular attraction 
amongst the audience.) In the wilds of 
North America there are trees which possess 
the power of entrapping men on a similar 
principle, or rather on no princii^le at-aik^Vst 
none is known tU^Rbx^^ ^^q;^^ ^^caicvX N^^sStoj. 
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This tree was mnch caltivated by the vene- 
'rable Mr. Justice Lynch, since deceased, 
whence its appellatiun of 'Judge Lynch's 
Tat trap.' " 

An impressive silence, broken only by sub- 
dued expressions of horror, reiffned. 

*' Some plants," continued Mr. Saunders, 
" possess intoxicating properties. Here is a 
shrub of this species, the Frutex Cun'osixs, 
the ' strange plant,* or to speak more fami- 
liarly, the rum * shrub.' " * 

** Plants when not properly attended to 
will frequently transplant themselves. Ge- 
raniums have a singular dislike to front fi^ar- 
dens, and will frequently remove therefrom 
with remarkable celerity, unless the ff&tes be 
kept locked to previent tiieir egress. The in- 
habitants of London are aware of this, and 
remove their front parlor hanging-gardens 
every evening, by which means alone are 
nasturtions and mignionette preserved." 

A gentleman from town told a lady that it 
was a fact. 

" Some plants are wonderfully long lived ; 
the common fi&s is of this description. There 
is a tradition that an English flag has been 
known to brave a thousand years. They 
are a hardy race alto^ther ; and in a dis- 
trict of London called Fleet Street, the flags, 
there used as paving-stones, are transplanted 
every week without deterioration. Elder 
shrubs, however, have been known to attain 
a still greater age, which I trust, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, may be the lot of all of you." 

How Mr. Saunders bowed to different 
points of the compass, aind the applause was 
tcry great, the young ladies enjoying the 
discourse immensely, and thinking the lec- 
turer such a delightful young man ; all 
which was gall ana wormword, and bad pale 
ale, to Mr. Buffles, who voted it all trivial- 
frivolity, and incompatible with the steady 
flame of science. 

The literary gentleman from London was 
not altogether the hit that was expected to be, 
although, to be sure, his name gave importance 
to the meeting. For insteaa of talking just 
like a funny book, and making his hearers 
fling themselves about in delirious enjoyment 
of his comicality, he neve^ made any jokes 
at all ; and so all those who expected an ad- 
ditional chapter of his last novel for nothing, 
were rather disappointed. He said two or 
three appropriate things, to bo sure ; but tlie 
worst of it was that the members of the In- 
stitution had heard them all before upon 
similar occasions. He expressed the gratifi- 
cation he felt at meeting them ; and the ad- 
vantages of institutions of this kind, as well 
as humbler ones, which brought knowledge 
home to the door of the poor man. But he 
did not say much about the inability of the 
poor man to take her in, being overstocked 
with inmates to his cottage already. 

And then he touched upon the march of 



intellect, and the pover ofHmowledge, which 
induced the knowledjze of power; and the 
superiority of the nobility of nature over the 
aristocracy of the Blue-book, with many 
other consolatory plasters for those whom the 
degraded Blue-book had overlooked. And 
he spoke, also, of the importance of science 
to the prince, the merchant, the artizan, and 
the man (he said ^ man" gravely, in a deep 
tone, with much feelinef, as if the other 
classes had nothing to do with him ;) and 
suggested, also, who knew but that their 
town might, in time, send out its Shakspeare, 
and that pilgrims would come by hundreds to 
scribble on the ceilin? and chimney-piece, 
and write their names m a book, as soon as 
some ingenious individual had pointed oat 
the likeliest house to have been ttie scene of 
the birth ; which when time had stamped the 
room with some little authority of antiquity, 
should become an estate, that the shillings of 
the enthusia!*tic visitor would render of far 
more worth than the pampered lands of en- 
tailed obscurity. 

This last speech brouj?ht the audience 
down famously ; and the nterary p:entleman 
having finished, like a damp squib with a 
good bang, resumed his seat; whilst every 
young heart glowed with hopes of becoming 
the Shakspeare spoken of ; and to this sen- 
sation is attributed the fact, that one of the 
committee tried to steal a deer in a neigh- 
boring park the next week, in a moment of 
romance — ^intending, if things went badly, 
to come up to London, and hold horses in 
Drury Lane in consequence : and thereby 
narrowly escaped transportation. For ma- 
gistrates make no allowance 'for the freaks 
of genius ; and Shakspeare, at the present 
day, in the absence of all support, would be 
compelled to put in bail just as if he were 
Smith, or Jones, or any other nonentity. 

Dr. Aston next addressed the meeting, and 
was long and loudly cheered. He spoke 
kindly and familiarly of all its objects : ex- 
pressed his readiness at all times to co- 
operate with them : and-alluded with plea- 
sure to the formation of a discussion class, 
as he looked with pride to the list for the en- 
suing sea.<;on of subjects ; which were to be 
as followed, eveiy Thursday evening. 

1. Have our ideas of impenetrable space, 
any metaphysical relation to the principles of 
human intdlect ? And if so^ what is their 
value ? 

2. On various diametrical objurgations 7 . 

3. What is what? \ 

4. On the doctrine of impracticable im 
possibilities. , 

6. Ferguson — what of him ? ^ 

6. On Roman bricks — was Curtius one of 

them ? , 

He was gratified to see the list of lecturep 

for the ensuing season ; at the same time he 

regretted to read the excuse of Mr. Mould 
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who. had been intending to lecture upon the 
antiquities of their town ; but after much re- 
search had been obliged to confess that he 
had found nothing old in it, except the 
^hions, the files, and the ale at the White 
Hart. . (The landlord here transferred his 
intended hospitality ta Mr. Mould from Mr. 
Saunders.) And, to conclude the entertain- 
ments of the evening, he would merely call 
their attention, for a short 4)eriod, to another 
paper. Mr. Arthur Howara (applause) was 
known to all of them; and they knew with 
regret that he wajs about to leave them for 
towji, where no doubt a brilliant career 
awaited him. The literary class had offered 
a prize for an original local tale, and Mr. 
Howard had gain^ it, with a legend of his 
native city. He would now read it to them. 
As Dr. Aston finished, a yonnff man came 
forward amidst fresh applause. He was not 
n\uch above twenty, and his features were 
bright with intelligence and good temper. He 
opened a roll of manuscript and thus com- 
menced:— 

, 9ri)e gtotg of ^eput ©ate, 

AND HOW THE MAYOR OF CHESTEB LOST SIS 

DAUaHTF.R, 

We are going a long, long way back with 
the Chronicles of the past, for the events on 
which the following legend is founded. You 
might search in vain for any tangible me- 
morials of the persons who were the princi- 
pal actors in its story. Everything has 
crumbled away, except the city walls ; and 
with them, the old red blocks catch the rays 
of the rising sun, and afterwards doze away 
in the deep shadows of noontide, just as they 
used to do six hundred years ago. 

But all else connected with their being has 
long since passed. Where the broad ances- 
tral oaks cast the shadow of their deep-CTeen 
summer leaves upon the Idaisy-spangled turf 
beneath them— only allowing loop-holes for 
the noontide sunlight to dance and quiver in 
ever-flitting patches of brilliancy — ^there are 
now streets and houses, and clusters of life. 
And, on the other hand, the broad pastures, 
and wild open wastes, have been cultivated 
and enclosed : and where the clear water of 
the Dee rolled over the pebbles of its bed, 
there are corn-fields and pleasant courses of 
green turf. Forests, whose trees are already 
old, have risen on other tracts : streams have 
silently worn fresh channels through the 
meadows ; and the old beds of tributary rivu-. 
lets have turned to hollows filled w|th bram- 
bles and tossing, waving honeysuckles — widi 
delicate harebells quivering on their edges, 
and their banks gleaming with the golden 
blossoms of the furze ; or laughing as their 
thousand blades and petals ripple in the sum- 
mer air. 



You must go back with ua^ agaimt the 
stream of time, to the period of the Crusades. 
Do not fear that the epoch will be too by- 
gone for you to feel interested in the flirta- 
tions of those who Uved in it The passions 
of men were the same then as now: their 
outward costume and the usages of their so- 
cial life were different ; but every chord 
of their hearts vibrated as with us at the pre- 
sent hour. The time, then, is that of the 
sixth Crusade against the infidel possessors 
of the Holy Land : and the scene passes at 
Chester, when the outlines of the tower of 
St Werburgh rose, sharp and freshly chi- 
selled, in the clear air — when the mailed 
knight and the man-at-arms came hither for 
accoutrements ; and the tramp of horses, and 
the blast of clarions echoed throughout the 
city and the wooded tracts surrounding it. 
The anvils of the armourers rang from morn 
until night, in their ceaseless labor to ac* 
complish the fittings of the eager aspirants 
to glory in the East : and the state of the en- 
tire place, reversed the common order of im- 
provement, having possibly somewhat dege- 
nerated from its comparative importance in 
the middle ,ages. 

There were a great many pretty girls in 
Chester, then. There are faces to be seen 
there now equally fair: in less number 
though : and, moreover, they wear that sober 
sadness in the streets, which all nice-looking 
girls in Cathedral cities adopt — we never 
could make out why. But of all the fair 
ones who then lived within the walls, tliere 
was not one to compare with Margaret — the 
pearl, or daisy, or whatever other pretty sy- 
nonyme you like to give her — the only child 
of Master Walter Lynnet, the Mayor. 

It would have done you good for a long 
time, if you were ever so deeply in love, to 
have seen her. For she had such bright 
talking eyes, and such marvellous red pout- 
ing lips, that both together, they gave her 
face a come-kiss-me sort of- an expression 
that quite drove tlie young men mad. But 
they would have been terribly taken to task 
had they attempted it. And she had, more- 
over, a white smooth forehead, and dark sU- 
kily braided hair ; with rounded ivory shoul- 
ders and small delicate hands : so that alto-, 
gether you may readily understand that she 
had plenty of suitors ; and that more squab- 
bles — not to say fights — took place about her, 
amongst the gallants of the town, than about 
any other disputedpoint of popular dissension. 

But private aflairs are as well known in 
the country to everybody else as they are to 
those whom they mostly concern ; sometimes 
better. It was the same in the time of the. 
Crusades as at present. And so the gossips 
of the city said that Margaret Lynnet cared 
more for young Hugh I^cy, the armourer, 
outside the gate, than any body v^vO&kcv^s 
nay, they we\:d.^c^ W^%\a ^'^Saxa'^sssiX '^ 
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jolly miller, who lived down the Dee, return- 
ing late one moonlight night, from a pottle 
caroasal at the Bear and KAgged Staff, over 
against the Water Gate, to his vibrating tene- 
ment on the river : had seen Hngh and hts lady 
on the walls with their faces certainly much 
closer together, jnst before he bade her good- 
night, than the brawling of the Dee rendered 
necessary for the mere purpose of hearing 
each other's voices. There was no post at 
the time, and so no kind friend of the Mayor 
sent him an anonymous letter to tell him this 
news : bet Luke de Taney, the son of the Ba- 
ron's Justice, heard of it, and as Master Lyn- 
net had selected him for his son-in-law, he did 
not take much time in teUing the Mayor all 
about it. 

Margaret always thought that she did not 
like Luke de Taney much : and you would 
not have done so either, if you had seen him. 
He was short and awkward, with stubby light 
hair and a low forehead, and always appear- 
ed to be scowling at everybody. But his 
father was a potent man in Chester, and a 
brave one too — much braver than his son — 
for he had been besieged for two months 
without effect in the castle, during the ba- 
ronial wars; he owned tin mines, too, in dis- 
tant counties : and, as such, was an eligible 
relative. And, therefore, Master Lynnct told 
his daughter that if ever she dared to think 
of the armourer again — a worthless common 
fellow who spent all his time in thumping 
red-hot steel into swords and bascinets — he 
would put her forever in a convent. And he 
was the man to keep his word. 

Hugh Lacy, however, was not to be so 
lightly given up. For Margaret loved him 
deeply ; and when a pretty girl loves a hand- 
some young man deeply, it is either very de- 
lightful or very awkward, as circumstances 
may be. In her case it was the first. She 
loved his fine manly figure and good-tempered 
intelligence, and clever handiwork ; for many 
of tlie productions of his hammer and anvil 
might have rivalled those of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. But the Mayor of Chester had no taste 
for hiffh art : as he often observed, the 
wrought steel of Hugh Lacy was nothing to 
the ready tin of Luke de Taney. He, there- 
fore, settled the time of the marriage himself: 
and told Margaret that she must never stir 
from home without her maidens : and that 
when she did, on her peril she was not to go 
beyond the city gates in any direction. 

Young ladies had not much to amuse 
themselves with in those days, beyond em- 
broidery, which was a pleasant excuse for 
doing nothing. It is curious how the cus- 
tom has been preserved. So Margaret took 
to working a scarf, and used to go and sit, 
surrounded by her fair playmates, on a plea- 
sant green plot, shadowed by leafy waving 
trees at the foot of Pepur Street, as it was 
then called. And here, she was always gaz- 



ing up over her work« thnMidi the g-«, 
making ench bf ran^ve shoN in :re nAon and 
sewing so many w»ong nccdJefnIki in sfl 
sorts ^ odd plac(*s, inaf tiie pat^rn became 
at last the wiklest tirtng imaginable. Home- 
times she saw Hncrh pass; and then the 
young couple lookecTvery tearfully and wist- 
fully at one another, for they did not dare to 
speak. If they had, the Mayor would soon 
have heard of it, and the consequences would 
have been dreadful. 

The wedding-day came veiy near; and 
things got desperate with the lovers. In 
these times the btide did not make many 
purchases before her Wedding. The ward- 
robes of young hidies about to marry were 
not then in that extremely destitute state 
which they appear to be in at present, when 
everything in the way of clothes, from top to 
toe — ^from little fly-away caps to trim kid 
slippers — has to be purchased bran new. 
No ; she had only to sit amidst her maidens, 
and look pretty, and receive whatever her in- 
tended chose to send her ; or play at ball with 
them, for kisses; which, as they were all 
girls together, and noCeVen Luke de Taney 
was admitted to the game, was slow enough, 
even then. But they had liltle eke to So ; 
for as few but the monks could read or write, 
it followed that there were not many circu- 
lating libraries ; and as nobody went to the 
sea-side, because when they did, the rude 
Welch people never let them come back 
again, but by the heaviest ransom, they had 
nothing but ball and tapestry to occupy their 
minds with. 

Luke de Taney sent a great many presents, 
and was cruel enough to order Hugh Lacy 
to make a coffer of steel and brass and green 
velvet, for the bride. He did this to annoy 
the armourer, being perfectly aware of the 
attachment. It did not do to refuse the or- 
der, although Hugh set about it with a heavy 
heart at first : but, 9fi he went on, it became 
apparently a labor of love to him. He was 
employed at it morning and night, and at last 
turned out a piece of work that would have 
shaken Wardour street to its very foundation 
if ever it had appeared there. But it has long 
since rusted away. 

Hugh was very particular as to the exact 
time when it was to be sent home, and he 
kept it to a minute, charging Luke de Taney 
a good round sum for it — half as much as an 
old curiosity dealer would have asked at the 
present day : no trifle, as you may imagine* 
The intended bridegroom examined it closely 
inside and out, to see that Hugh had not 
locked up all his love and allegiance to go 
with it ; and then it was sent onT to his be- 
trothed. 

Margaret was sitting alone, in her lltd 
room that day, listening to the Dee, and locft 
ing abroad on the beautiful scenery up d 
river, glittering in the afternoon sun, wh^ 
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the coflbr^came. It wns placed before her, 
and as the messenger left, she thought still 
more of Hugh Lacy, and how much she loved 
him, and how soon the time would come 
when to think kindly of him would be a crime, 
until her heart ^as so very, very full, that if 
she had not burst into tears to have relieved it, 
it had well nigh broken. She cried a long 
time, until the sun wont down, and the calm 
twiligiit, still blushing with its rays, stole up, 
along with the stars, over the heaven. And 
then she would have sobbed herself fairly 
asleep, if she had not been suddenly startled 
by a whirring noise inside the box, like that 
which impetuous folks of the present time are 
familiar with when they over-wind their 
watches. The noise kept on, and next a 
•false lid of the box flew open, and she saw a 
scrap of paper lying beneath it. For Hugh 
had contrived and wound up a cunning piece 
of machinery, which he meant should go off 
just when there was a chance of Margaret 
being alone. It was a risk to be sure, and a 
very great one : but she was so watched, and 
all her maidens were so very proper, that he 
had no other way of communicating with her. 

Margaret seized the paper, and with some 
difficulty read — no matter what: but it ap- 
peared very satisfactory. For her pale face 
nushed, and her fair bosom moved quickly, 
and her lips parted and almost smiled. One 
of two sobs, remnants of the old stock, rose 
overy now and then ; but even these soon 
Btoppeii ; and she went to bed and dreamed 
of Hugh Lacy. 

The next afternoon she went with her 
maidens, as before, to the green sward in 
Pepur street, to play at ball ; and Luke de 
Taney was half bewildered with joy, on be- 
ing allowed to join the game, for the first 
time. He could not make it out at all, but 
of course conceived that the eyes of Marge- 
ry were gradually opening to his merits. 
The old mayor came down too, and sat under 
the trees to watch them. He would have had 
a pipe, only tobacco was at that time confined 
to an undiscovered world : so instead, he 
had a posset, and administered justice to all 
who came before him, very properly allow- 
ing wealth and power to weign down the 
scaler 

Margaret caught the ball, and threw it 
here and there, contriving to make Luke go 
after it into all sorts of uncomfortable places. 
At last, she said that she ^yould throw it 
lome where, and if her Intended got it he 
should have a kiss from all her maidens — 
she was not jealous— not at hII. But that if 
they got it first, then he must ffive thorn all 
a heart-cake to ransom it. They agreed, 
and she at once pitched the ball, very care- 
fullv, on the top of the city walls. 

I'here was a terrible scuffle at the old 
flteps, by the side of the gate, after it : and 
Luke was quite smothered up by the veils 
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and dresses of the pretty girlf , a« they «ll 
crowded up towards the top. At last they 
all got there; and the instant they were 
fairly on the ramparts, Margaret darted 
through the gate into the open country, where ' 
Hugh Lacy was waiting for her on a etoit 
black horse. He caught her up in his 
arms, and gave her such a kiss: and the 
Chronicles say it was returned, before Luke 
de Taney's own face ! And then, shaking 
the heavy purse at him, which had been 
given in payment for the coffer, he struck 
spurs to his horse, galloped oft along the 
right bank of the Dee, ana was out of sight 
almost before any of the astounded gazers 
could have called upon Jack Robinson, had 
that person lived in the middle ages. 

Where they went to, was not known for a 
long time. Ilut Margaret had taken all her 
jewels, and Hugh had ail his wealth buck- 
led about him ; so that their prospects were 
not so boneless as those of runaway couples 
in general ; and they settled down m a leafy 
inland county, as happy as it was possible to 
be ; and a great deal happier than the King, 
who, one way and another, was badgered 
into having altogether a sorry time of it 
And they never appeared a^in in Chester 
for four years ; at tne end of which time the 
armourer came back as Sir Hugh Lacy, 
with a title won by himself, in stalwart 
fight, and Lady Margaret—" Margery'' he 
would call her— so very beautiful that it was 
quite a treat to see her. In fact^ tiie old ac- 
quaintance!^ could not have kept their eyes 
from her lair (ace, if it Ijad not been for the 
beautiful little three-year-old cherub who 
dragged her point lace into holes all the day 
long trying to climb upon her knees. 

Luke de Taney, as the Chronicles say, 
took to drinking, and becoming a graceless 
bird, was, one day, happily knock^ on the 
head in the Welch wars. 

But the Ma3ror ; he was a long time calm- 
ing his anger. He was, however, resolved 
no other such elopement should ever happen ; 
for the very next day iirter the flight, he 
had the ** Pepper Gate" shut up, which 
was of little use then, for the mischief was 
dcme. And this gave origin to the Chester 
proverb, which the good citizens still use, of 
*^ when the daughter is stolen, shut the Pep- 
per Gate ; " an adage, which by popularly 
varying the positions to that of a stead and 
a stable-door, is not unknown all over En<> 
gland. 



As Mr. Howard concluded his story, be^ 
fore tlio iippkuso ii;ul subsided, which oven 
tho taper kidded hands of the fair ones iu 
the front row contributed to» Dr. Auston was 
hurriedly called out of the Parthenon. He 
found a working man at the <lQRitsHiiVis:k>^^c!RL^ 
ged that l« ^a5i\ ^acc» ^\^^>^ic| «<i^Mi ^^s*. 
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nlt-woriEs, abont two miles off, where an ac- 
cident had occurred. 

** What is it ? " asked the Doctor. 

** A lump of rock has folded on a man, 
and Curt his lines terrible bad," was the an- 
swer. We can't move hhn nohows to get 
him up the shaft*' 
V " What, is he down the mine ? " 
' ** I reckon he is, and quite at the bottom 
end of it. All the men are up ever so long.^' 

•* He's noi alone, then," observed the DSc- 
tOT." "Who is it?" 

" Fletcher," replied the man ; ** as lives by 
die brine pit ; the one you put the chiid 
with, when he married, to be took care of. 
Little fellur's down wi' him." 

^V\\ come immediately," said the good 
apothecary ; yoa start off; and walk fast, or 
I shall be there before you." 

The messenger turned away, and the Doe- 
tor went back to the lecture room, and stated 
that he was obliged to leave the company, 
but trusted to return before the meeting broke 
up. Mr. Buliles immediately proposed that 
the literary gentleman should take the chair, 
making the resolution in breathless baste, 
for fear Mr. Saunders should aspire to it 
himself. And then the Doctor hurried 
home, and ordered out his old sturdy gallo- 
way, upon which he proceeded to the scene 
of the catastrophe, leaving the diffusers and 
recipients of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge to finish the business of the evening in 
the most rapid manner, consistent with the 
dignity of science, and the roast ^oose and 
lobsters that were^said to await the com- 
mittee, in the large room of the White Hart. 



CHAPTER IL 

MR. GUOGE REAPPEARS, IN THE PROUD PO- 
SITION OF BEING ABLE It) DO THE 
PROPER THING. 

It is a great thing to travel. Otherwise, 
nobody would leave comfortable homes, and 
their own wash-hand-stands (there's comfort 
even in such things as these, especially when 
you know all the knots and dots of the fancy 
bamboo pattern by heait) for dreary lodgings 
and tough cubes of soap, that nothing ever, 
dissolved, but which pass on from traveller 
to traveller, callous alike to water, hard as 
themselves ; and towels like minutely em- 
bossed pasteboard'— damp and half-washed 
as the napkins of a foreign eating-house, or 
the towels of a London swhnming-bath. 

But travel expands the mind, as learned 
works observe; and teaches us that there 
are other interests at work — other sympa- 
thies in action-mother mortals struggling, and 
striving, and passing to and fro in the world, 
besides those we are best acquainted with. 



And in proof of this, quite as great as the 
astonishment which novices fflol into upcNi 
first lauJing on the continent, at hearing the 
small childri?n speak French — a fact which 
it is incumbent on every tourist to mention — 
is the surprise which tarry-at-home individu- 
als are now seized with, when they wait at 
distant railway stations and find the same 
crowds always on the wing, on this large 
bustling human ant-heap of England. 

The contracted existence in a country 
town — when you are compelled to stay tliers 
like the market-place, or the sign-posts, or 
especially, the pump— is a sad pad-lock on 
the mind, keeping it in a terrible rintr-fence. 
And, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 
that on the day of the soiree at the Parthe- 
non, the native inhabitants never conceived 
ihat London was almost as bustling and full 
of importance at that very time, as their own 
ill-paved streets, which might be likened to 
twenty walls abreast with glass bottles on 
^the tops, of all of ^hem ; and that the dramas 
of business and intrigue were being sustain- 
ed by people who had never even heard of 
the Uttie town in question : and that, more- 
over, whilst all the carriages in the neighbor- 
hood were seen in the street at once at the 
library, taking tbeir tickets, there were still 
one or two in Hyde Park, left to support the 
character of the afternoon drive. 

Indeed on that particular atlemoon, Hyde 
Park was very full : even to makiag a Lon- 
doner speculate upon where all the horses 
came from, and more particularly where so 
many were kept, as he looked upon the hun- 
dreds that cantered about the ride an'd the 
green sward. And on the other side of the « 
river was the long procession of carriages, 
going round and round like the things on 
a clock-work |iicture, and always coming 
again in the same order, if you but waited to 
see them. The foot-paths, too, were crowded 
with loungers against the wooden railings, 
who, if they did not keep carriages them- 
selves, at all events thought it gratifying to 
know somebody who did, and receive a bow 
from the inmates. 

There were all sorts of vehicles that af- 
ternoon in the Park. Heavy old family 
coaches, with coachmen and horses to match, 
and the miost wonderful old ladies inside that 
ever were seen — equipages that crept out 
year after year, vvitli their panels re-varnish- 
ed, and their brass-work re-lacquered, slowly 
coming forth like the shoot of an old stump 
when Uie.Spring was nigh, and disappearing 
when it was over, toge&er with the old la- 
dies ; new barouches, blazing with escut- 
cheons like theatrical banners, and liveries 
almost like harlequins, just started by parve- 
nus living on tha borders of the exclusive 
world,. and constantly fighting to pass its 
frontier ; Mail-pheetons driven by men about , 
town, who had gone round and round thl 
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Park for thirty years, and still elang to the 
peculiar hats, cravats, and general demeanor 
that distinguished them when they com- 
menced their career, long before the bushy 
wig associated so badly with the thin, strag- 
gling whiskers, whose every hair was valued 
and its position known, upon the lined face. 
There were Broughams, too, with the blinds 
half down, and small dogs looking out of the 
window, within which might be seen faces 
once fair, and still with sufficient beauty to 
attract attention, but knowing no medium of 
complexion between the pallor of a worn 
and wretched mind and the flaunting bloom 
of paint, slowly toiling round and round, as 
they had done yesterday: as they would do 
again to-morrow : without a recognition of 
the most distant acquaintance from any of 
the countless throng: except, may be, a 
covert nod from one or two young West End 
men who were leaning against the posts, 
more heart-weary of doing nothing, more 
lonely in that gre'at mass of life, than any 
convict enjoying the united charms of haixl 
labor and solitary confinement: and who, 
whilst their looking-glass was obscured with 
cards and notes of invitation, three and four 
for the same ni^ht, did not know one house 
in all the world of town where they could 
drop in quietly, and unexpectedly, for an 
evening's simple chat, typified by the old- 
fashioned, abolished " cup of tea." 

In fine there were vehicles of every 
description, from the highest to the low- 
est order: and amongst the latter may be 
classed a one-horse chaise which had 
stopped at the water's edge, where the 
carriages usually halt for the inmates to 
alight. It was a good down-right vulgar 
one-horse four-wheeled chaise, that ought 
never to have been imagined anywhere else 
but going over Hammersmith Bridge on a 
Sunday. And to strengthen its claims to 
plebeian distinction, it hm four people in it, 
the two behind appearing to revel in that ex- 
citement of frightful insecurity which is at- 
tendant upon that position in similar vehi- 
cles, from the chance of suddenly being letl: 
behind in the road. It did not. look at its 
ease at all in the Park. It was not at all a 
discontented chaise genemlly speaking, in 
matter«t of distance and load ; but was alto- 
gether unused to such society. It appeared 
aware that large cotton umbrellas, turnpike 
roads, Montpelier cottage or Polka Villas, 
brandy and water, leather gloves, and blue 
feathers, with a shillinff for the ostler, were 
the associations inevitably called forth by its 
appearance. 

In front, as driver, was seated an individu- 
al whom any one, who had once seen him, 
would have decidedly pronounced to be Mr. 
Gudgo. Time had not altered his face in 
the slightest degree: but his appearance 
was if anything improved— as he himself 



conceived— by a bright blue 4bock with long 
ends* which came out to great advantage 
against his beard and whiskers. Mrs. 
Gudge shared the front seat with him, and 
was a woman of imposing figure and elab^ 
rate bonnet, of the landlady race, with a crow 
of the Guildhall dowager. In past ages her 
likeness might have teen seen on the race^ 
courses, beneath the huge umbrellas, disbfi- 
buting the giflbs of fortune that the dice en* 
sured by telling her votaries: — ^''two and 
three is seven, and five is fifteen, fifteen and 
five is twenty-three, and three is twenty-sev- 
en," finishing with a ruck of figures all at 
once, that the calculating boy himself could 
never have followed. She was in the habit 
of saying, that she had made Mr. Gudge 
what he was ; physically judging, in an uii» 
biassed spirit, she looked as if she could 
have made half-a-dozen of him. 

The hinder seat was taken up by the nur- 
sery maid and the olive Gudge, a charming 
infant of five years old, who, but for the 
beard — which in this instance, however, was 
somewhat imitafi^d on the infantile chin by 
the smear of some paint he had been sucking 
from a mechanical monkey, whose existence 
passed in tumbling backwards and forwards 
over the tops of two sticks, without any ap- 
parent intention beyond that of inconvenient 
exertion — would have looked like his father 
daguerrotyped ; the constant scowl which 
overshadowed the features of the dear in- 
fant, favot'iag the resemblance to those 
cheerful works of nature and art ; or, in the- 
atrical minds, hsi would have passed for the 
small ^' double'' which walks along the mouiK 
tains of the third entrance, to give an idea 
of great distance, before tlie appearance of 
the real character. 

** Well there's a comfort in mixing with 
the nob^ anyhow," said Mr. Gudare, ^'though 
you ain't one of 'em by birth. But whatis 
birth ? a mere chance : no more to iinyjbe- 
dy's honor than it is to their disgrace." 

Mrs. Gudge quite agreed with him ; anrt 
then, although the sun had gone in, opened 
a parasol that was in iteelf enough to knock 
anybody down who was at all feeble minded, 
mcrelv by their looking at it, and then ai- 
sumed what she considered an attitude tt 
aristocratic repose. 

" Gudge," she said ; " whose them gals I" . 

" Well, I don't quite know, Tootsy,"— it 
was a relic of their honeymoon, that ^ Toot- 
sy," which Mrs. Gudge still liked to bO'CaU 
ed. " I've met 'era before though, I tljink at 
Sir Fs." 

"No we havn't," replied Mrs Gudge, raie 
ing an eye-glass, which she used indiscri 
minately for reading small print close to her, 
or looking at anytliing two miles off. *' No 
we havn't, Gudge, it's no use; yon musibuj 
a peerage. For What's tlie usi^ ^1 ^^\siKSd^ 
here and kivQmw\^ tv<;jws^ "V* ''^^ 
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Mm. Gndge evidently considered the peer- 
age to be like Madame Tuasaud^s catalogue, 
wiiich ticketed all the illustrioas peraonages, 
flo that you could know them in a minute. 
And had they all ridden in hack cabs, and 
never changed the numbers, this might have 
been an advantage. 

<« Ah—rU see about it,'' said Mr. Gudge, 
with a there's-a-time-enouffh-for-that sort of 
an expression. ^ m see about it, Tootsy." 

^ No, you won't see about it, Gudge : 
you*ll do it. For what's the use, as I say, 
of fighting to get up into the high circles, 
without a Peerage. And I'll be at Ahnack's 
yet, before I've m)ne." 

•< There's Lord William,'' said Mr. Gudge, 
fluddenly, as he lifted ofi his hat and bowed 
as rapidly and nervously as a race-course 
monkey when his keeper jerks out his sa- 
lutes with a jack-chain. "' How d'ye do, my 
Lord? — how— d'ye — eh? Why he must 
have seen me." 

Mr. Gudge flushed until his face and 
whiskers were all one color. 

" I should have thought so," said Mrs. 
Gudge. 

'*Oh ! he's not the man to cut anybody," 
returned her spouse ; *' not a bit of it. ' I 
was on his Election Committee — ^you recol- 
lect when ; before Joey was bom, and you 
were afraid baby would come into the worid 
all purple and orange, from the bills and 
bows that covered the house." 

Mrs. Gudge assumed the air of a young 
mother. 

*^ Oh ! he's a capital fellow. He used to 
^p me on the back and say, ' Gudge, my 
boy— Gudge, my boy,' he used to say, 
' wbenever yon want a day's shooting, let 
me know, and damn it all, you shall have 
the run of five hundred acres.' There's no 
humbug in that you know ; no, no ; he's an 
out-and-outer. Oh, bless you, he never saw 
me ; I know he's short-sighted." 

And to prove his contented reliance upon 
'that opinion, Mr. Gudge attempted to flick a 
1 fly from the horse's haunch in so savage a 
manner, that the animal jumped forward, 
and produced much undienifieu disarrange- 
ment in the attitudes of ue occu{Hers of the 
'Ibur-wheeled chaise. 

Poor Mr. Gudge ! Sharp as he was — and 
he really would have been a fair match for 
the lowest lawyer in London, in cunnin^^- 
he was not acute enough to understand mat 
Lord William's eyes were like those of a 
snail, able to extend or contract their focus, 
and to accommodate themselves to circum- 
abuices in the most remarkable manner. He 
iiad not yet learned that the barest entree 
gained into society abbve one's average sta- 
tion, in the eligible capacity of either a tool or 
a mountebanl^ is in itself a bar to inconveni- 
ent recognition ; or that the man who went 
anywhere, however gratifying the introduc- 



tion, where his wife would not be l&ely to 

be received, at all events with the same 
show of welsome as that which awaited 
him, by the female branches of the family— 
whose threshold he felt so greatly h<xiored 
in being permitted to cross — was rnily. re- 
garded, and ought to regard himself, as one 
of those talented gentlemen who can bal- 
ance coachwheels, play clown to the ring, 
extemporize on the company at a nigfat-tav- 
eni, or jump through a hoop at the com- 
mand of the keeper, uke other trained lions 
in various Zoological collections. 

Considering Mr. Gudge was convinced i 
that Lord William did not see him, .it was 
astonishing how cross it made him. But 
the cloud was not of long continuance ; Mrs. 
Gudge, having removed her eyetflass, yna 
enabled to see pretty clearly, and the next 
minute exclaimed — 

" Here's Sir F coming, in his phae- 
ton ; now, Gudge, mind he sees you." 

Mr. Gudge revived at the name, and 
whipping his horse from the side of tho wa- 
ter, came abreast of a dashing equipage that 
was slowly progressing in Sie line of car- 
riages. 

A handsome man, in the prime of life, 
was driving a low stylish open carriage, in 
which was a lady about thirty years old, 
dressed in the first style of prevailing mode, 
with a little boy, between eight and nine, 
whose gay cap, Avith a bright scarlet band, 
contrasted harshly with his pale face and 
lowering expression of countenance. 

« How d'ye do. Sir Frederick ?" said Mr. 
Gudge, with an accent on the last syllable, 
as 3ieir wheels almost grated together. 
" How dy'r do, my Lady ? Pleasant day for 
a drive out, isn't it ?" 

*' Well, Mr. Gudge," said the gentleman 
in return, as he bowed obliquely to Mrs. 
Gudge, whose parasol it appeared impossible 
to accommodate in any angle of hght *' are 
you quite well ?" 

" Hearty, as usual, Sir Frederick," replied 
the other. And he said '< Sir Frederick" in 
a loud tone as some people whom he did not 
know, and the chances were, never would, 
passed. ^ The jsame to you, and many of 
em, and your good lady." 

The lady alluded to looked at the gentle- 
man on the box with an expression that 
said, as plainly as features could speak, 
" For Heaven's sake get rid of these people." 
But it was not so easily done ; for as the 
champing bays of the patrician equipage 
moved on, Mr. Gudge whipped on his own 
horse too, and kept on the near side, at tl|e 
risk of running all the nautically-disposed 
children into tlie river, who were swimming 
their top-heavy ships at the edge. 

But intimate as Mr. Gudge appeared to 
be with Sir Frederick Arden^-for such was 
the name of the Baronet— there did not ap- 
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pMT to exist dM same degree of cordiality 
oetween the ladies, who did not take the 
least notice of one another. For Lady Ar- 
den was entirely occupied in bowing to her 
friends who passed her, being on tt^ iHX>per 
off seat, with her face to the horses, for sach 
interchange of courtesies; whilst Mrs. 
Gudge, after looking in vain for somebody 
she knew also, gave up the pursuit,* and 
stared tiirough her glass at nobody in partic- 
nlar, not choosing to appear unoccupied or 
neglected. And the man-child of the Gudge 
union sucked the mechanical monkey, as he 
stared heavily at the little boy in the other 
carriage. 

"I met a friend of yours the other day, 
Sir Frederick," said Mr. Gudge, familiarly, 
after a short pause, during which the baron- 
et appeared to be fl3rfishing with his whip, 
on the backs of the horses, and taking out 
knots where none existed, ^ Lord William 
Aubrey .^-He's in the Park to day. I just 
said * how d'ye do' to him. He's a capital 
chap !" 

"Stop, Frederick," cried Lady Arden: 
here are the Mainwarings coming. I w^t 
to see them." 

The road was wider here, and Sir Frede- 
rick drew up out of the Une, sidling Mr. 
Gudge's four wheeled chaise, felly-deep, in- 
to the Serpentine. But he did not go oa. 

There were three very handsome girls in 
the barouche that approached ; and after ex- 
changing greetings, one of them spoke to 
Lady Arden : 

*' We received your invitations last night : 
and. mamma intends to come and bring us 
all. I am sure it is too great an advantage 
to take of your kindness." 

" Not at ail, Annie, I can assure you," re- 
plied Lady Aiden ; " you know— or at least 
YOU ought to-^how hiappy we always are to 
Lave vou about us." 

" flarriet means to say," added Sir Fred- 
erick, smiling, "that it is not often three 
pretty sisters are available without some 
awkward brothers, or other annoyances 
hanging on to them, whom nobody wants to 



" Ha, ha !" roared Mr. Gud^ with great 
hilarity, from the Serpentine side of the car- 
riage ; " good again. Sir Frederick !" 

The young ladies looked across the ba- 
rouche with astonishment, and Lady Arden 
colored much deeper than the tint which her 
rose parasol threw on her face. But she 
replied directly, without acknowledging Mr. 
Gudge's applause, 

" 1 hope, Annie, if you have any nice peo- 
ple staying with you, you will bring them. 
rt is not like an evening party you know; 
our grounds have no walk, so we cannot be 
overdone." 

" We are stopping the line quite up to the 
bridge," said the young lady. Good bye." 



She (miered-tfae coachman to drive qa; 
and the procession again moved forward. 

"Halloo! Sir Frederick," said Mr. Gudge: 
" what's in the wind — a rout, eh ? I 
haven't had an invitation yet ; perhaps I 
shall find it when we get home." 

The baronet looked like one of the heads 
in the conventional drawing-books that illueM 
trate the Passions, as, not knowing what to 
do, he turned to his Wife, and said : — 

" Lady Arden ; has not Mr. Gudge re- 
ceived an invitation to the fete ?" 

The lady was confused for a moment, ap* 
parently not knowing what answer to make. 
But she understood a gesttire of Sir Frede- 
rick, unseen by the others, and replied : 

" The cards are not yet all out— perhaps 
that is the reason." 

" Oh weU— I'm glad of that," said Mr, 
Gudge ; " because you know, we like to be 
let in for all the routs : nothing like life you 
know, sir Frederick, eh ? or management la . 
enjoying it, eh ? You ought to know." 

He looked meaningly at him as he spoke. 
The other, irritated to the quick, lashed his 
horses on, and with a forced smile, bade the 
party in the four-wheeled chaise good bye. 

" Come," said Mr. Gudge to ms partner, 
it's been worth ooming out tonlay. We'll 
be at his splash, as well as the best of 'em« 
Eh ?" 

Mrs. Gudge returned no answer. From 
the very first mention of the fete, and the 
chance of being there, 'she had been absorb- , 
ed . in a vision of cherry-colored satin. But, 
she leaned back with an air of patrician im- 
portance , as her .husband drove from the 
water's edge, feeling that, more than ever 
^e was one of the superior classes ; and not 
aware that the mechanical monkey of the 
olive biaach Gudge was hanging to her 
feaUier. 



CHAPTER nL 

THS SALT MINE. 

We left Dr. Aston about to start on hia 
old galloway for the scene of the accident 
which had been announce to him at the 
Parthenon. 

There were few lamps in the town. The 
White Mart was accustomed to light up 
something during the winter over the door 
that looked like a glow-worm in a glass bot- 
tle ; and the spirited grocer at the corner 
distributed a few rays along the street, 
whilst his shop was open, from the two can- 
dles which burned themselves into cocked- 
hat wicks, from out his pyramids of moist 
sugar. But now the White Hart lamp had 
gone out, and the grocer had shut up ; so 
that the golden stars were all that the traveK 
ler had to trust to. 
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They are welcome lights, though, the stars: 
if you could but make a little more certain 
of their intentions beforehand. There is 
always a more earnest wish to do their duty 
and be oLuse, apparent in them, than in the 
cold moon. They seem to work so very 
hard in their vocation ; and all on their own 
account — ^not coming out in a borrowed light, 
like the other. You cannot feel lonely and 
forgotten either, wherever you may be, whilst 
Heaven has so many active eyes to watch 
you. 

But whether the stars had given their light 
or no, it was all one to Dr. Aston's old gal- 
loway, who could have threaded the narrow, 
twisted, ill-paved streets just as well blindfol- 
<ded, as with the use of his own eyes. He 
was accustomed to trust to himself; and this 
was as well : since people had occasionally 
found the Doctor in retired lanes, on- horse- 
back, and deep in the discussion of some 
pamphlet on Roman turnpikes, or illegible 
inscriptions, with the galloway quietly crop- 
ping the grass, and happily prevented from 
running away by reason -that his fore-legs 
were tethered together by thfe fallen bridle. 
And he was in a measure essential to the 
well doing of the practice-: fo^ at times, if he 
had not stopped of his own accord at cottages 
where patients were lying}- and called the 
Doctor's attention to the circumstance, that 
good man, lost in a day-dream, would have 
jogged on to some remote district which no- 
.b(3y but rate-gatherers or election-canvassers 
had ever visited. 

The Doctor cleared the village, and was 
now in the open country. Itf was here less 
dark, and there were other things to'ffuide 
him ; lofty chimneys, whose mouths blazed 
forth like g:ant torches, higH in air : cressets 
of coal fires that flared and trembled in the 
canal, and threw huge shadows of human 
forms upon the sheds and warehouses of the 
wharves : greedy furnaces that kept the en- 
gine at its unceasing work ; devouring all 
Sirovvn into their glowing throats whose 
light streamed forth through doors, and cran- 
nies, and untiled roofs, reflected on the jets 
of steam that burst forth so angrily from the 
mighty bondage to mingle with the air, and 
fall damp and coW- upoii the earth around. 
Every chimney, every furnace was a land- 
mark for the Doctor, and he could have told 
some tale about it. From one the sAffblding 
had given way, at a fearful height, and the 
Workmen had been dashed to shapeless lumps 
upon the ground. Here, the wheels had 
caught some wretched infant, who fed the 
joints with oil, in their clutch, and torn it 
limb from limb: and, at another point, the 
boiler had given way and hurled the disjoint- 
ed members of those who had overtasked its 
power high in the quivering and scalding air. 
And yet all this sacrifice was apparently 
needed — all these mighty .fires were roaring 



and huge wheels revolving, %mA beam* hmf 
ving and straining — before so trifling a mat- 
ter as a pinch of salt could be produced. 

At length Dr. Aston arrived at the cottage 
of the miner who bad met with the accident ; 
and hanging up the galloway, he walked over 
to the works, which were close at liand, sep- 
arated only by one oS the large brine pita. 
Nearly all the men had gone to rest ; but 
one or two libhts were glimmering in the 
sheds, and he fennd a few of the miners col- 
lected about the top of the shaft. This was 
a shifting platform, on which was a large 
tub, three or. four feet across, fastened to a 
strong flat chain, that went up into the ob- 
scurity at the top of the building. Huge 
blocks of rock salt were piled around, and 
pieces crunched upon the floor at every foot- 
step, and everytlimg tangible was humid 
with saline damp. 

'^ I shall want one or two of you down with 
me,'* said the Doctor, " we don't know what 
help we may lequireJ' 

There was an instantaneous ofier on the 
part of everybody assembled to accompany 
him.- 

" Not so fast, my friends," said Doctor 
Aston, as he glanced at the iron band ; "how 
many will the chain earry ?" 

" We've come up six or seven, often," re- 
plied the man w^ had first fetched him. 
*' But it's never been strained to its utmost. 
Let's see — here's eleven on 'em. Suppose 
we try what it will bear." 

He said this as carelessly as if he had 
been about to test the strength of a trivet, or 
a hat peg. And yet the shaft was tljree 
hundred and fifty feet in depth — ^a dark, dry 
well, piercing the earth nearly as deeply as 
the summit of our St. Paul's Cathedral 
rises above its surface.- 

" I think.not," said the Doctor ; « two will 
be sufficient. Come — any of you ; but let 
us start.'" 

He stepped R^o-tlie tub, and one of the 
men stood opposite to him, having first put. 
an inch of lighted candle into a small socket 
at the bottom^ The third passenger then 
jumped on the edge, holding by the chain 
above, and the word was sent to the man 
who guided the steam engine, in another 
room, to " let down." 

The chain, which had been hanging in the 
tub, suddenly tightened, and the apparatus 
was lifted from the ground. The platform 
was then removed, and the tub hung an in- 
stant over the mouth of the deep black shaft, 
and next began to descend. 

The miners and the floor of the ware- 
room appeared to pass over their heads, and 
they were now going rapidly down, as they 
couW perceive by the jutting edges of the 
rock which rapidly flew by them. They 
were sinking very fast; to a stranger it 
would have given that feeling of descending 
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in a swing, tvben llie stomaeh appears ha- 
ving all the laugh to itself, against the wish 
of its owner. Different strata were in turns 
left above them; sparkling chrystals, dull 
clay, gleaming stone, and next the chrystals 
again ; and then they were half startled by 
the return tub. whirling up past them with a 
velocity similar to that which frightens fee- 
ble-minded old ladies when they sit on the 
ofi-side of the railway carriages, and nieet 
tinother train. 

Lower and lower yet! They must be 
going to the very centre of the earfli — ^that 
region of red fire, and metallic tints, and 
wondrous imps, with huge heads and ears, 
and green foil cheeks, with furiously muf- 
fled voices for their size, and hair like dis- 
hevelled worsted comforters, which we have 
become acquainted with in the openings of 
pantomimes. And now they were halt-way 
down. The noise of the machinery above 
was no longer audible in the depth ; but had 
it broken they would still have been dashed 
to pieces against the rock at the bottom, with 
enough chain above them to crush them ut- 
terly when it fell. Yet it still kept giving 
out its powerful length, silently and surely, 
the only sound being the drip of the brine, 
as it fell from the points of rock, and the 
draft carried it into the centre of the shaft. 
The opening above was still discernible from 
the lights s^ut it, but it was not bigger than 
a shilling. In another half minute the- tub 
touched the floor. 

" Wut ! mare !" cried one of the men, as 
he got out of their vehicle. * Dang'd if'old 
Bess ain't here all by herself. She knows 
there's summut not as't should be, and*s 
come to shaft to tell us.^* 

As he lifted the candle from the bottom of 
the tub, Doctor Aston saw a horse standing 
close to them. There were two In the mine ; 
they had a regular stable cut out of the salt, 
and worked on a small railway, on which 
the blocks were brought up to the shaft. 
They went down young, secured in huge 
nets of massive rope, .and never came up a- 
gain but to be shot, or already as food for dogs. 

" Whay — y — ^y, gal !*' repeated the miner, 
as he stuck a little bit of lighted candle- 
end into the head-piece of" the animal. 
** C'uck ! Now then — come on ! I reckon 
you know your way^ or you wouldn't be 
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ere. 

He struck the horse soaharply as he spoke, 
that Dr. Aston mildly reproved him. *rhe 
miner was a savage-looking feltew, with 
matted hair, and an unshorn chin. The 
upper part of his body was singularly devel- 
oped—in fact the muscles of his arms, >yhich 
were bare, looked like ropes underneath his 
skin ; but his legs were snort, and his gen- 
eral stature stunted and compressed. 
# '* Leave her alone, Rockey," said the other 



man ; ** she'll €nd her way fast enongH ; and 
if she don't, we knows it. 

As he said this, he went to a small barrel 
on the ground at the comer of a buttress <|f 
chrystai, and took out some more pieces of 
candle, giving one of them to the Doctor. 
Meantime, the horse had gone forward by 
itself, and they saw the bit of light it carried 
twinkling like a star in the distance. 

They> marched on — ^the man called ** Roo- 
key" leading the. way*— through high arched 
passages, supported by square pillars of mas- 
sive size, whose facets glittered in the refleo* 
tiori of the light they carried. It would havfe 
appeared to a new comer that he had arrived 
in the kingdom of sugar-candy, for such was 
the hue -and 4brm of the gigantic chrystai 
vault whose mazes they were threading It 
was wonderful how the men knew their way ; 
every pillar 'Was like the last, and the rays 
of the candle could not reach far enough to 
light up other marks; whilst, whether the 
roof was ten or one hundred feet above their 
heads wa» a matter of perfect uncertainty. 
But they went on as though it had been a 
turnpike-road, until they came to the extreme 
working-end of the mine, where the poor 
fellow who had been hurt was lying. 

The way was not smooth here. They had 
to climb ever4arge heaps of the rock, blasted 
down by the miners, so high that they could 
now touch the roof of the long vaults with 
their hands. Very difficult too, was the jour- 
ney : for the Uocks rolled away beneath 
them ; and each brought half-a-dozen more 
down upon the feet of those behind. Bui 
they scrambled on, and at last got to the ol>> 
jecfr of their visit. 

He was lying on the lumps of salt, almost 
insensible, with a few of the workmen's 
clothes thrown over him, as his head was sufh 
ported by a fellow laborer. By his side, and 
holding his clammy hand, was a little boy, 
nine or ten-years old, whose features, intel- 
ligent and -thoughtful for his age, bore all 
expression ef wistful sorrow. His forehead 
was high and broad ; his eyes were blue ; 
and his head-tvas covered with a profusion of 
light hair, which showered about it in cor& 
evidently little cared for. His hai^s were 
unusually small. In spite of their being 
rough with werfc,. and one or two of the 
fingers being tied up with rag from recent 
hurts, there was a remarkable appearance 
of delicacy about them. As he saw Doctor 
Aston approach, he looked v up and smiled; 
but perceiving Rbckey, who followed him, 
his uce directly assumed a look of fear and 
mistrust, and he got nearer to the man who 
wae hurt. 

^ I am afraid this is a bad case,'^ Said the 
Doctor, after a slight examination of his 
patient ; ** he has injured* his- spine. How . 
was it done4" 
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*':Tliatli]oek came gd him," rofilied Roc- 
key, pointing to an enormous mass of the 
•aft *'We was obliged to move it with 
poles." 

Doctor Aston shook bis head as he looked 
at it. The gesture was not lost upon the 
child, who exclaimed : 

" But he isn't so bad as he was, though. 
Before you came down he was crying be- 
cause it hurt him so ; but now he's quiet." 

" What, Christopher — my man !" said the 
Doctor, ^ how long have you been here with 
him ?» 

*' Since seven this morning — loading the 
trams, and going backwards and forwards 
with 'em to the lK>ttom of shaft." 

" That's too long for you," rephed the 
Doctor. " Do you like it?" 

The little boy hesitated a minute before he 
replied. Then fixing his eye on Rockey, he 
faltered out, with some reluctance, 

« Yeft— I like it : pretty well." 

" Oh, he likes it well* efioagh, master ; he 
likes it," said the miner, roughly. Don't 
you, Christopher ?" 

As he spoke, he turned Tomid to put down 
his candle. The boy flinched as he moved, 
and quickly put up his arm, as though he ex- 
pected a blow, and was anxious to ward it 
oC • Doctor Aston saw this, and said to the 
man. 

" He appears to be afraid of you." 

^ Afraid of me /" retoraed the other. 
** Lor bless you, he loves me like anythink. 
Why, I was the one as brought him from 
Chester that night, and guv bim his name 
when nobody knowd it. A. little creeter he 
was, all head ; and, says I, call him Tad- 
pole, says I, and perhaps fiome day he'll turn 
to summit wonderful. Oh!«iie reglar loves 
me, and. no mistake." 

The tone of voice in which this speech 
was made, was certainly not a loveable one ; 
the person of the speaker was still less so. 
And the expression of the child assuredly did 
not give any confirmation to the assertion 
.the clher was advancing. 

. « Well," said^^Doetor Aston, interrupting 
'^im,^we must see about getting this jKwr 
fellow up the shaft. ''■ I don't know that we 
can do better than putting him on one of tlie 
trams, and drawing bim to the bottom of it. 
Suppose we try." 

The two miners and tlio Doctor carefully 
lifted up the hurt man, who appeared para- 
lysed bv the injury, and with some difficulty 
.^placed him on one of the cars that ran on a 
small railway to the shafl. Then attaching 
^'4he horse, and supporting tlieir patient in a 
position which Doctor Astou pointed out as 
the best, they moved on. 

The boy— Christopher, as we may now 
call him — was following with the others 
when Rockey caught hold of his arm, and 
detained him. 



"Stay a minute, Cbristophet," be mid 

kindly ; '* we must not forget father's thini^s, 
you know : and there cairt be no more go 
up in the tub, not this time ; and then — when 
Dr. Aston — ^has — got — " 

He kept up the tone until the party were 
some yards off; then dropping it, as his 
countenance altogether changed, he added, 
fiercely : 

^If you dares to move away fr^m here, 
vou young devil, I'll smash every bone you 
nave with the rocks. I'm i^ to you. — l^— 
r— r— r— !" 

He literally howled at the end of the 
speech, and grasped the child's arm so pow- 
erfully that he -cried out. 

<* Now, none of that," he went on, cuffing 
him on the side of the head. " Father, as 
you calls him, is dead, leastwise, if he's not 
dead he's just as good *, you won't see much 
more of bim. 'Now what'U you do ?" 

" I shall run away — a great way off," an- 
swered the boy, sobbing. 

" Oh ! youil run away : that's it, is it ? I 
tell you what you'll do; you'll come with 
me, next week to the Yorkshire coal-pits ; 
and there I'll make you hurry thecorves, and 
be of some use. I'm not a going to stop 
here, you knew." 

The child burst into a loud fit of crying, 
as he said, through his tears : 

"I won't — I won't go to the coal-pita. 
Harry Barker went, and slept on the shale, 
and eat the bits of candles ne found, and at 
last died. I'll run away." 

" Will you ?" said Rockey ;* " that won't 
pay exactly. Now, there's some bread for 
you,^and you'll stay down here to-night. It's 
safe enough, I'll be bound." 

He pulled a small, hard loaf from* his 
pocket, and threw it to the little boy, who, 
however, took no notice of it, so much had 
the intention of Rockey startled him. 

"Don't leave me down here!" he almost 
shrieked, as he ran towards the miner, and 
caught hold of his rude clothes. " Pray — 
pray take me up with you. I'll ^ anywhere 
you like, and work in the coal-pits, but don't 
leave me here alone : so far underground." 

"vLeave go," said Rockey, fiercely, as be 
twisted the child's wrists with brutal vio- 
lence. ^ You won't be alone. " There's 
the horses, they're some company. You can 
sleep^ with them ; you won't have above six 
or seven hours of it." 

As Christopher pictured the long, dead time 
that must past before the miners came down, 
he burst into a fresh fit of crying, and pite- 
ously intreated Rockey to take him up. 

" No, no ;" returned the miner ; " you'd 
shirk off, I know you would ; and I want you 
with me to be of some service, now Fletch- 
er's done for. You may come with me to 
the bottom of the shaft. There — ^pick up 
that trace, and start off." 
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He poinlad to a portion of ■ome harness 
iying on the ground, and walked on. Chris- 
topher took up the trace, and followed him 
ijaickly, crying as he went, and running the 
risk each instant of singeing his curls, as he 
wiped his eyes, with &e mck of the hand 
that held his end of lighted candle. Rockey 
retraced his steps alung the ground, and in 
ten minutes they were at the foot of the 
shaft 

, ^ Now — put out that light,*' said the miner. 
*' I'm not going to leave you here with the 
chance of setting the stables a-fire. It was 
done oBce ; and nothing was found of the 
horses bat some charcoal the next day. 
You'd do it again, I know. You*ll go to 
sleep better in the dark, and there'll he no 
davught here to wake you." 

He snatched the bit of wood that formed 
the candlestick from him as he spoke, and 
threw it far away. The boy again besought 
him in the most earnest manner to take him 
up ; but the words were drowned in the 
rough voice of the miner, as he shouted up 
the shaft to the man above to get ready. The 
answer that all was right was returned as 
distinctly as though the other had been but a 
few yards off; it might, however, well be so 
through such a mighty speaking tube as the 
pit formed. 

The huge chain trembled and rose a few 
links in height, sullenly clanking, as the en- 
gine above prepared for work. And then it 
stopped ; whilst Rockey deliberately put his 
lignt in a socket at the bottom of the tub, and 
made ready to go up. 

'* There !" he said, when he had arranged 
it to his satisfaction, " that's for me. Now, 
you can't very well get away till I find you 
again," he continued to the boy, who came 
screaming to the edge of the tub, which was 
almost as high as himself. *' Take your 
hands away. Leave go, I tell you. Oh-^ 
won't you ? * 

He douUed his fist, and hit the small 
hands of the boy as they clung to the tub 
with some force, for the blow was that which 
a sledge-hammer might have given. Chris- 
topher let go his hold» with a cry of pain, 
and Rockey gave a loud signal to ^ take up.'* 
The chain rose again, and the tub was, al- 
ready some inches from the ground, when 
the boy, driven to desperation by the horror 
of being left underground, as a last hazard, 
caught up a piece of rock salt, and throwing 
it at the candle, overturned it ; and it was 
directly extinguished. Then, in the dark- 
ness, taking the hook end of the trace, where 
it was attached to the trams, which he still 
carried over his shoulder, he hitched it on to 
the edge of the tub, and placed his small 
foot in the iron ring that connected it with 
the rest of the harness, 'i'his was done in 
an instant— in far less time than it has taken 



ascending the ahaft, hanguig to the Cnmb. 
which was in its turn depending firom the 
edffe of tlie bucket. 

In another breath they were at the top. 
The mq0 had ^bne away with Doctor Aston 
and his charge^ all except one, who was on 
the watch at the mouth of the shaft, and the 
solitary light belonging to him was flickering 
in its socket The tub ros^ through the 
opening, and went some little way above it; 
so little, however, that when the platform 
shifted underneath, for it to descend again a 
foot or two, it nearly shut Christopher be- 
tween its edge and the beams of the ware- 
house floor. As it was, the end of the trace 
was caught in the closing ; but the boy re- 
mained above, and fortunately on the side op- 
posite to the light 

The instant he touched the floor, he 8li{>> 
ped his foot i'rom, the ring, and crept silent- 
ly behind a pile of rock, heaped up in 
blocks ready to be earned by the barges to 
the evaporating works on the sleepy river a 
mile away. Here he remained, trembling, 
and scarcely daring to breathe until Rockey 
and the man left the warehouse, which they 
did almost immediat^y, when he saw that 
his escape was not suspected. 

He would have willingly gone to the col» 
ti^ of the miner who had been hurt, and 
whom he had always regarded as his father, 
but the terrible agony of fear into which the 
threats of the other had thrown him, with re* 
spect to the collieries, could not be overcome ; 
and he at once made up his mind to run 
away. Collecting all his little strength, he 
contrived to cross the canal that flo\^ di« 
rectly below the warehouse, by pushing the 
unmoored end of a barge away from the 
bank until it touched the opposite side. And 
then he got into the open fields ; and as the 
moon was now up, and the roadway clear, 
he ran on as fast as his young legs wouM 
carry him, crying, panting, and rejoicing 
that he had got away, until uie tall chimneys 
with their £ming summits were left far in 
the distance behind him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF MR. OUDGE's home, HIS CHAMBSBS, jUID 

HIS CLEAX. 

The early rising goddess, whom those 
comical, but observant fellows, the poets, en* 
dow with rosy fingers — from the chilly state 
of the tips in the sharp, early air— >had 
brought the chariot of the sun to the break of 
guage between night and noon ; and having 
turned on the light, prepared to make a day 
of it. In fact, to descend from high class 
writing, it was near ten o'clock a.m. ; and 
to describe the act— and he was now mnidlv Mr. Gudge was about to tear himself from 
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tne bosom of his afl*ectionate family, and his 
love and cottage near Brompton. 

Jt was morning, then, in London; and, 
just at this period, at Brompton as well ; but 
the divisions of the day do not alwavs run to- 
gether in town and its suburbs. For, as we 
see in those ingenious diagrams which form 
the frontispieces to school geographies, and 
turn round on a knot, that when it is mid- 
night at Botany Bay, the sun may be literal- 
ly goin^ like one o'clock at Greenwich ; so 
it may be still morning in Grosvenor Square, 
when it is even after tea in Thistle Grove ; 
or the hardy natives of Brompton* Row may 
be gaily leaping from their French beds at 
the very time when the delicate children of 
Belgravia are falling into their first dream- 
laden slumbers within perfect houses of rust- 
ling brocade and French-polished mahogany. 

Morning, in London. Bed-room windows 
are 0|)en ; door-steps are drying in patches ; 
and fresh polished brass plates and bell- 
pulls make your eyes blink in their bright- 
ness. People walk with a business-like air, 
neither looking to the right nor left-: and all 
appear hurried. Cabmen- seem to think that 
lacquer is produced by friction, and rub the 
brass- work of their vehicles until the very 
metal disappears ; and waiters in coffee- 
rooms have the air of country ihedical assist- 
ants, called up in the middle of the night. 
Cattle pervade the thoroughfares; and long 
barrows of flowers, still wet with country 
dew, are pushed along the road. Shopmen 
in shirt-sleeves are arranging their win- 
dows ; boys in caps are playing fantasias on 
bits of slates to house-maids at the doors ; 
and governesses, with rolls of music and 
Berlin work reticules, are tripping about the 
pavements near the squares. The bank- 
bound omnibusses are crowded, and all with 
men ; people hail them from the pavement, 
but to no effect ; and expectant travellers 
look with despair at the five abreast outsiiie, 
seen^n the distance of the street, high over 
the cabs and waggons, as they emerge from 
the morning haze of a great city. By one of 
these vehicles did Mr. Gudge perform his 
usual journey to his chambers ; and with its 
conductor did he every morning fight a des- 
perate verbal combat, as that functionary 
would allow his passengers always to gaze 
down Sloane Street so much longer than was 
necessary to form a correct idea of its per- 
spective. 

Mr. Gudge's cottage —Coke Villa it was 
called — was a thing to look at, and would 
have repaid a Walk out of the way, even over 
a gravelly soil, with thin boots on the wane. 
It was composed, by a cunning builder, of all 
sorts of bits of different orders of architecture, 
which had once belonged to large mansions ; 
as people who have *^ a few friends in the 
evening,'' after a dinner party, spoon up the 



different broken moulds of cream and jelly 
into glasses, to form one festive dish. There 
was a porch that might have done for a Gre- 
cian temple, with vases on the top of the New 
Read- street-dooric style, flanked by Gothic 
windows of stained glass, around which shells 
were stuck, in cement, by way of making a 
border. Along the Toof was a carved wooden 
gable, with a tall spike sticking up in the 
centre, like a lightning conductor, suggesting 
only one idea, sirriilar to that prompted by 
the extinguisher steeple in Langham Place 
— what an awkward point it would be for a 
fat man to tumble upon out of a lialloon. 
Right and left were two niches containing 
figures : the one of Shakspeare, and the other 
of a little brigand, gaily painted — one ot 
those contrabandists who guard the sun-dried 
cheroots and Jem Crow pipes in cheap tobac- 
conists' windows. 

There was a lawn in front, with a grotto 
and a fountain, bordered by white flints and 
clinkers, and large shells. Tlie fountain 
never worked well, from something wrongin 
its inside. - It would at times play furiously for 
four or five hours in the middle of the night, 
and then stop for a week ; and next, upon 
being started, go off all round horizontally, 
instead of up in the air, creating great con- 
fusion among the bystanders ; so that it could 
not be altogether considered a hit. But, as 
Mrs. Gudge observed, ** the nobs always 
thought a deal of fountains," and, therefore ' 
the little leaden boy, who was constantly en- 
gaged in the hopeless task of endeavoring 
to blow a tune through a stone nightcap, 
with the tassel end to his mouth, was heldiu 
some reverence, and permitted to remain; 
chiefly, however, for the edification of two 
feeble-minded gold-fish, whe went round and 
round after one another, in some dim water, 
gaping and staring as though they had been 
holiday visitors at the National GaWery, or 
British Museum. 

" Tootsy,'*' saiid Mr. Gudge to his much 
better half, in the breakfast room, whilst he 
tied a shawl round his neck before the look- 
ing-glass, " Tootsy, Where's Sir F's note ?'• 

And then he wriggled his head backwards 
and forwards as though he had been playing 
phantom pandean pipes, until his neck was 
arranged to his satisfaction. He was one of 
those who think it absolutely incumbent upon 
anybody ridipg outside any vehicle to tie a 
shawl round their throat, even in the dog- 
days. 

" Well, now — where can it be ?" replied 
Mrs. Gudge as she dived her hand apparently 
down to the hem of her garment, under the 
surface ; " I know it was here." 

Upon which she fished up, and deposited 
on the table successively, some keys, a thim- 
ble, a bit of slate pencil, and half a biscuit, 
one glove, with the tips of the fingers *cut 
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off, a cheap linen-draper's circnlar, several 
mystic crumbs, and a ricketty silver knife , 
at last producing the note — 

" TRere !" she said ; " I knew I had it. 
Wait till it's unscruinpled, G." 

And she bent it round the hot cofiee-pot to 
flatten it. 

'* Give it me " said Mr. Gudge, sharply, 
'* What's tlie use of huddling things like that 
in your pockets. Tisn't a bill." 

" No, Gudge, it isnt and* there's nothing 
owing. I can walkout, proud and conscious 
— -wiSi not so much as^ a Bath brick to stare 
me in the face, and twit me — from one end 
of Brompton to anyweres " 

" That's it," continued Mr. Gudge, as he 
stuck the note right in the centre of the look* 
ing-gl:iss. " There ! people can see it now. 
* Sir Frederick and Lady Arden request the 
honor' — the * honor,' ah ! all right — hoh ! 
hoh! — ^*of Mr. and Mrs. Gudge's company 
on Thursday evening, the 19th inst. The 
Elms, Richmond.' 1 knew we should be 
there. And to think the time's come, eh ?" 

*' Four days isn't a long notice, though," 
said Mrs. Gudge, ** is it 7 Perhaps it is for 
the nobs, for they've always got lots of best 
things by them ; all best things, nibe bound. 
They won't beat my cherry satin, though," 
the added, half to herself. 

" I've edways told you,'* exclaimed Mr. 
Gudge, over his shawl, *'to stick Sir F's 
cards and notes where people could see them ; 
else, what's the good, eh ? Answer me that 
— ^what's the gcwd ? Look here," he con- 
tinued, as he read them ofiT, '* here's a set. 
*E. Sergeant, Bonnet Cleaner.' Look at 
this, too ; * Gilbey — Marsala — 24 shillings — 
capsuled brandy ,*" and all the rest of the nasti- 
ness. • ' Ladies' wardrobes purchased' — * the 
natural parting so closely imitated' — why : 
you're mad to put these low things here !" 

And he threw them, one by one, inside 
the fender, in company with a malformation 
of putty and perri winkle shells which some 
marine artist of vivid conception, and great 
reliance on human credulity, had sold for a 
cat. 

"Mind Tittums," cried Mrs. Gudge, as 
she picked up the curiosity accidentally 
swept off. She was very found of it, for it 
had been bought at Margate, during that popu- 
lar fallacy, the honeymoon. 

** There .'"'said Mr. Gudge, heedless of 
the allusion to their young love ; '' that's how 
cards ought to be put. People always read 
them when they're in a room by themselves. 
I always do ; it shows you who they go with, 
and then you know what they are. Ullow ! 
there's the buss." 

As he spoke, the vehicle that usually call- 
ed for him stoppped at the gate. Tootsy 
caught up the olive Gudge, who was paint- 
ing nis face v/ith an egg spoon, and presen- 
ted him to his father to kisS| after the man- 



ner of affectionate pictures she had seen of 
*The Departure' and * The Return.' And 
then, having asscrtained by the glass that 
her head-dress was sufficiently in order for 
the passengers to look at her, she nodded to 
the Gudge of her girlish affections until the 
omnibus rattled on -to the comer of Mi- 
chael's Grove, to take up the next traveller. 

Mr. Gudge's chambers were in Clement's 
Inn, Stuana, which is a legal hostelry with 
an exceedingly imposing entrance. Mas- 
sive pillars, a bold arch, and a broad car- 
riage-way. awe the visitor, at first sight, into 
feelings of respect for those wlio live within 
it. But at the entrance the spell is broken ; 
like the dancing shows at the fairs, the out^ 
side is the best part of it ; for you suddenly 
come upon a block of buildings, narrow 
courts, tall, gloomy houses, and noisome al- 
leys, so very much at variance with the style 
of the portal that you cannot account for it 
It appears as though London had been origi- 
nally a great dissected puzzle, and that two 
wrong pieces had got together. 

The interior of Clement's Inn may be de- 
scribed as the regions of compromise ; not 
as applicable to &e character of those who 
haunt its shuffling solitudes, but with respect 
to the place itself. For its buildings, on pass- 
ing through its iron gate, which gives you 
the idea of going into a cage, are compromi- 
ses between lodging-houses and chambers. 
Its garden is a compromise between a Lon- 
don churchyard and Soho Square — which, 
next to that of Leicester, we hold to be the 
saddest of all metropolitan enclosures ; and 
the very ornaments that adorn it are com- 
promises between monumental urns and fan- 
cy flower-pots. The figure in the middle is 
the greatest compromise of all. The origi- 
nal artist evidently conceived a great idea, 
but got hazy in his mind as to the proper 
way of carrying it out ; and so, vacillating 
feebly between a statue, a fountain, and a 
sun-dial, he affected a compromise between 
all three. As it is, the figure is typical of the 
intelligent negro, who crouching down in an 
attitude of supplication, whilst he balances a 
sun-dial on his head — in the infantile attitude 
of " hot pies" — implies that althougli he is a 
man and a brother, he is quite up to the time 
of day. 

The northern straits, leading to Clement's 
Inn, are certainly less captivating than the 
Strand entrance. They are very difficult to 
arrive at all from the great world, in the first 
place ; and, in the second, the journey, when 
you have got there, is one of great enterprise, 
over apple and salad stalls, and through cab- 
base trucks, and between loins of mutton 
and unknown joints of beef, and ut^Jer long 
barrows of fearful fruit. The footway is 
beset by snares of toasting-forks, stay-laces, 
and hollow, high-dried crabs ; and avalanches 
of sprats, black dolls, and radishes, threaten 
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said the keeper of an ppposition stall, who 
had no fear uf offending a customer before 
his eyes, but wislied to lake what was now 
ihe popular side of the question. ** Get on 
the lamp-podt, and then you can talk to 
him." 

This was too much. There appeared to 
be preparations for a triumphant dance 
around the object of their amusement, so Mr. 
Sprouts telling the other again that he was 
wanted directly, rushed on to devour his 
breakfast at ease, and combine nourishment 
with literature before the periodical shops in 
Holywell Street. For serving a writ was, in 
the hands of Master Sprouts, a process of 
remarkable intricacy. It comprised a quar- 
ter of an hoards light reading at a book-stall ; 
an attendance of the same time at the drama 
of Mr. Punch; several contests with indomi- 
table boys who addressed him, without the 
etiquette of an introduction, on points of 
personal appearance ; an inspection of what- 
ever troops were on parade, and a subsequent 
twenty minutes with nature and the ducks in 
the Green Park enclosure ; a prominent 
JMirtizanship in any street uproar that fell in 
his way ; an enquiry into the manufac- 
ture of corks, cheap paper-hangings, even- 
ing journals, cottage loaves, and ground 
conee — ^in fact, everything that could be 
seen for nothing throu^ windows and 
down areas ; and, lastly, the main object 
of the excursion, for which he was usually 
too late, to the great advantage of the in- 
tended victim. 

As Sprouts left, Mr. Skittler liAed up his 
kitchen, and bent his steps towards Mr. 
Gudge^s chambers. On ringing the bell, the 
attorney first peered up through the letter- 
box, to see who it was, > and then admitted 
him. 

" Oh, you're here, are you ?" observed Mr. 
Gudge, as he walked back to his desk, leav- 
ing Josh to sliut the door. 

'' I believe so/^ said Skittler, who did not 
apdiar much abashed : " at least, if Vm not, 
I don't know where else I am just at present ; 
do you ?" 

" Don't be too sharp," replied Air. Gudge ; 
** youVe not with jioar pot-house pals now ; 
8o remember." 

** I an't very likely to forget it," replied 
Skittler, looking round at the dry books, 
mouldy furniture, and general anti-convivial 
appearance of tlie chambers. " You needn't 
be afraid of any mistake," and he turned his 
attention to his can. 

" Pish !" said Mr. Gudge ; " now be good 
enough to attend, and leave those potatoes 
alone for a, minute. We needn't mince mat- 
ters^I never do, it's not my plan. " Skittler, 
you know all the Uackguan^ in Londcm, eh?" 

** I can't say my connexion's small in ihaX 
line, anyhow ; I certainly do know a few-*- 
of 441 fioits." 



And he fixed his eye keenly upon Gudge 
as he spoke. 

" There's a trifle to be earned withont 
much trouble,^' continued the other, '* if you 
feel inclined. You can keep a thing dark, 
eh?" 

« PitcL" 

" Certain, eh ?" 

« Dead." 

'* Look here, then,^ said Mr. Gudge, draw-' 
ing a letter from a bundle on his desk, and 
carefully folding it back as he looked over it. 
^ 1 want you to make inquiries amongst the 
lodging-houses, and especially those down 
by the river, if a boy about ten has come up 
to London by any of the ships — most likely 
a collier — within the last fortnight, in the 
care of a roi^h-looking fellow from the mines, 
or followed by him." 

" Is that all r* 

'* No, it isn't. If you should see one or 
the other, watch them. Keep your eyes 
open — ^have all their movements so," and he 
pressed his crooked blunt-nailed thumb firmly 
on the table ; " but don't let either of them 
know it : only tell me. Dy'e see ? eh ?" 

" All right,^' answered Mr. Skittler. " But 
— you'll excuse me — what's the terms ?" 

" I think you'd better leave them to me," 
said Mr. Gudge. 

H think not," answered Josh ; ''if it's all the 
same. Lawyers are so long paying. They're 
not used .to it, you see ; it's the otlier side the 
question, they're best up in ; and whatever 
I asked, you'd tax it. It must be money 
down." 

" But you know me, Skittler," said Mr. 
Gudge, mildly. 

•* That's just it-— I do," returned the other. 

^ And you can trust to my generosity, — 
I'm sure you can. You know I never forget 
a kindness.'' 

Mr. Skittler depressed his lower eyelid 
with his finger, as he repUed, staring at the 
lawyer, 

" You don't see the Post Office there, do 
you ? nor Hyde Park ? nor perhaps yoa 
can't make out Temple Bar very well ? I'm 
not quite blind, yet, am I ? I caa shy over 
the winker still, can't I ?" 

Mr. Gudge at first looked very black, and 
then turned all over ijncommonly red, as 
though his anger had b^n hot enough to bcal 
him, like a lobster. 

^ Do you know you're in a gentleman's 
room J" he said, wildly. 

^ Can't say I did till now," replied Josh. 
" Have you borrowed the use of it, then ?" 

*' Pshaw ! we must stop this nonsense, 
Skittler," answered Mr. Godge, with an ef- 
fort, altera minute's pause. ''Let us meet 
as men of the world, aiid waive distinctionii.'" 

" Oh, I am agreeable ; there's no pride in 
me. As men of the wocki, then, what are 
you going to stand ?" 
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Mr. Gudge slowly pot his hand in his 
pocket, and pulled oat a dirty, little red ca.n- 
%a8 bag, tied in a knot. He opened it, and 
llien did not shoot out the contents into his 
liand, or on to the desk, or place it entirely at 
the disposal of Skittler, as a wealthy person 
would have acted with a purse in a raelo- 
diaina ; but he stretched out the mouth with 
his fingers, and peered into it sideways, as a 
bird would have done. 

" There !^' he said, at length, fishing^ up a 
coin, after a violent debate in his mind, as lo 
the amount ; "' there's a sovereign. Yes, it's 
all right, you needn't worry yourself. Now 
be off; and don't come back again until you 
can tell me something; ; eh ?" 

^ Leave it to me,' answered Josh, as he 
spun the coin in the air, and after the per- 
formance of another ceremony, put it in his 
pocket. He took up his can to leave, when, 
suddenly turning back, he added : — 

« I say. Sir— ^' 

^ Weil, what do you want now 7" inquired 
Mr. Gudge. 

'^There's no blood-money about this, I 
hope ; it won't get any anybody into trouble ? 
No— eh ?" 

He accompanied the last words by drop- 
ping his head on one side, and holding up his 
nand over his neck, as though he suspended 
himself from it ; finally uttering a sound si- 
milar to that used to excite lazy horses, which 
tiie ignorant ostler is reported to have beaten 
his child for not being able to spell, when he 
came home for his first holidays. 

*^ No, no," replied Mr. Gudee, testily ; 
'* not a farthing — ^not a shade. But if there 
was, what then ?" 

^ Why you might do it yourself,*' was the 
answer. **■ As the young woman said in the 
play, the other night, * the man that' — let's 
see, what did the man do ? — ' the man that' 
— ^I'm the worst band at recollecting tliose 
things." 

"Never mind — ^never mind," said Mr. 
Gudge with impatience. 

" it was capital good, though ; went right 
through you like a brickbat," observed Josh. 
*- ' The man that may not marry his erand- 
moiher' — uo, tliat wasn't it I wibh icould 
remember it." 

"Dont trouble yourself," said Gudge: 
" it's all right 1 give you my word." 

"• If you really give it, it's safe not to be 
worth much," rejoined Skittlsr ; " however, 
there's no of^nce. Will you have a tater ? 
There a perfect model," he exclaimed fondly, 
producing one he had been diving after; 
" v«'orth any money to paint Take it, now. 

"1 never cat tliem," answered Gudge, 
shortly. ^ Thank'ee, though, the saj«ic ; 
good morning." 

« The loss is youm," replied Skittler. 
** Weil, I'll leave it there for Sprouto; it will 
help fill up srme of his comers. He sadly 



wants ffroutingf as the bricklayers say. Hell 
blow dowh some da^, when ne's out in the 
wind, if you don't mind." 

And, having delivered himself of this 
opinion, he put the smoking vegetable on the 
mantelpiece, and once more took up his can 
and went away, leaving Mr. Gudge arrang- 
inijg his various papers, as anglers lay out 
their trollers, ana ledgers, and patemoiitcrs, 
preparatory to a day's fishing. 
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At half-past five, on the afternoon of the 
above-mentioned day, Mr. Gudge hiiving fol- 
lowed the sun on the top of a Brompton om- 
nibus, arrived once more at the door of Coke 
Villa ; and descended witiiout danger to him- 
self, or his blue bag, or, more esjx^cially to 
the olive Gudge, who, the moment the gate 
was opened, rushed msidly out under the iioofs 
of the horses, and was only taken back a^ain 
by the most extraordinary physical exertions 
of the maid. 

^ There !" said Mr. Gudge, as he entered 
his parlor, and put the big on the table; 
" there ! I've got everything all right for to- 
night. What do yon t^iink of those ?" 

This question was addressed to his wife, 
as he drew forth a pair of short gkzed boots 
from the bag. 

" Very handsome, G." 

^ They ought to be ; twelve and sixpence ; 
but they're quite the go; and it all pays, voa 
know, in the long run, especially at Sir i>*'s. 
That's rich, too, isn't it ?" he continued, pull- 
ine out a bright blue stock, worked witli fioss 
silK sunflowers. 

There is something very remarkable, and 
hitherto unexplained, in Uie afiection of men 
with red hair for blue cravats. 

*^ I think we shall take the shine out of 
some of them. Tootsy ; make the nubs stare 
a little to-night, eh?" 

** Wait till you see my cherry satin," re- 
plied Mrs. Gudge ; " and I've got the loveliest 
wreath — red poppies and ivy leaves, with 
gold haps. Ah ! drat that child ; he's bury- 
ing his doll again in the coal-rcultle. Joey, 
put that lump down. Sir. How dare you 2" 

The olive was immediately chaistised, and 
a howl was the consequence. • 

*• Where is Sarah /" asked Mr. Gudgc^ 
angrily ringing the bell. " What a thing it 
is, when people are paid, you cannot enjoy a 
snomeot's peace* No — no answer ; of coarse 
not. Don'tmake such a noise! — Qo o o ?** 

The last words were addressed to the olive 
with a violence that awed him into silence. 

**Oh! you've come at last, have yout** 
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he continued to the servant who now appear- 
Od. " Why didn't you attend to the bell ?*' 

" Pleafie, Sir—" 

•* Bat I don't please. Now— What then 1 " 

Sarah appeared at a loss for a suitable re- 
)^1y, as she stood tuminp; round the door-han- 
dle, and looking uncomfortable. 

" You're all alike — an idle, good for-noth- 
ingr, tintrrateful lot. Glad enough to come, 
nnd then you get fed up, and insolent, instead 
of grateful." 

" I can't be everywhere at once," murmur- 
ed the maid. 

" rsow, don't be impertinent. Yes, you 
can, if you choose. Perhaps you'd like your 
mii»lro9s and me to wait upon you, eh ? Per- 
haps youUl take a chair, eh ? Perhaps we'd 
Ixjttor go down and cook the dinner. Well, 
Vm sure ; what will you have next ?" 

This was difficult to answer, inasmuch as 
no desire had been implied by the handmaiden. 

" Oh ! she's an artful hussey enough when 
ahe chooses," chimed in Mrs Gudge. " There 
don't garm that door. Take Master Joshua 
down stairs with you, iron out the bits of things 
I gave you, and mind the beef don't bile too 
too fast ; it must be nearly done enough. I'll 
lay the cloth for once." 

The Servant, after another gymnastic 
contest with the olive, retired ; and Mrs. 
Gudge began, to clear the table as though she 
had been used to it all her life. 

The villa of Sir Frederick Arden, where 
the night fets was to take place, for the invi- 
tation to which Mr. Gudge had managed 
BO saccesslully, was situated on the side of 
the Tiiamos below Richmond ; a long cottage 
residence, fronted by a smooth, springy lawn, 
tiiat sloped to the* water's edge ; and half 
washed by the graceful foilage of some 
drooping willows, the ends of which quiver- 
ed always in the tide that rippled amongst 
them. Dark, fragrant cedars broke the 
light upon the close turf, shading the rustic 
seats beneath their low tlat branches, and 
throwing out the bright petals of the gera- 
niums and fuschias that \\'ere glowing in the 
8nn beyond in the large baskets of hr-bark, 
or iron- work. Delicate creeping plants — 
the canariensis, the clematis, and the convol- 
vulus — appeared to support the light veran- 
dah, ere they boidered the upper windows, 
for the villa \vas only one story high. Fes- 
toons of vines and clusters of twisting hops, 
stretched from tree to tree over the walks : 
nnd from one of the wings a gothic oonser- 
Tatory extended, sheltering the Mrost scent- 
laxlen plants, in the midst of which a fountain 
frose, liKC a dome of water, plashing Knnsically 
ais it fell back into the ba?in of shells and 
coral, within which a few pale water-lilies 
were floating. The interior of the house 
xvas fitted Tip in the most exquisite taste ; 
noljhmg wa« obtrusively prominent, »nd yet 



nothing could have been added to impfrove tiw 
graceful effect of the wbc^e. 

In the same uniform spirit of elegance 
hs^d the arrangements for the intended fete 
been made. The services of £dgingtoi^-« 
who, Hk^ Aladdin, can raise a palace, or le- 
move it in a night — were callea in towardi 
the accommodation of the crowds expected ; 
and a gorgeous saloon, of arabesque pan- 
els, and pink and white draperies, rose on 
the lawn ; for the rooms of the villa were 
comparatively small 

Gunter's men knew no rest, bat went 
backwards and forwards perpetually with 
mysterious trays, and covers, and boxes: 
W eippert superintended himself the construc- 
tion of the orchestra. Every point on which 
the eye could be expected to rest had soma 
subject for its admiration to dwell upon. And 
when night came, and the thousand lamps 
twinkled from the trees and flowers, or trem- 
bled, by reflection, in the river, from the illu- 
minated boats moored in the stream opposite ; 
when that delicious ensemble of transparent 
gleaming windows, faint sounds of waltzes 
trom a well-conducted band, fresh odors of 
flowers, rustling dresses, bright eyes, perfu- 
med tresses, and white shoulders, was per- 
fected, the efiect was almost bewildering. 
It equalled the most gorgeous scenes of Eas- 
tern festivities ever described ; with all their 
orange and citron thickets, and flaming ta- 
pers, and Persian girls, and marble stairs, 
and nightingales, and diamond-studded riv- 
ers that held tlieir mirror to the stars. « 

It was long since the road leading to the 
villa had been in the state of turmoil that dis- 
turbed it on the evening in question. For 
vehicles of all descriptions, from the London 
chariot and tlte heavy county family carriage, 
to the provincial fly of the neighboring petty 
gentilities, kept unceasingly arriving, even 
from the very first moment specified on the 
note. In fact. Sir Frederick and Lady Ardeo 
were scarcely ready to receive their guests 
w hen the first carriase drew up at the door. 
And from that moment the*soand of the fall- 
in? steps was never hushed. 

The country folks came first It is the 
habitude of some always to do so ; for their 
imagination is literal, and they believe that 
the nine o'clock of tlie invitation means an 
hour after eight, and so they start betimfts. 
Richmond itself sent its undeniable gentry 
— good people who look as if they lived on 
Maids of Honor alwav:?, so courtiv is their 
!>earing^ Hampton court turned out its 
dowagers, in the brocade of other days, 
around which the cardinal spiders of the 
pa];^cc might have spun their webs for years ; 
Morllake and Bames provided some oscilla- 
tin<r respectability, that a breath might have 
inclined to the patrician or parvenu rank ; 
Twickenham came out strong in Tritons 
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amongst the neighboring minnows ; Kingston 
Bent substance and Sunbory, beauty ; and 
Kevsr, staid propnety ; so that altogether there 
was a good melange. As for the Londoners, 
^ey comprised all the names we meet with 
everywhere during the season ; and, besides 
thesd, the officers spun over from Hounslow 
ill gigs and dog-carts, and were exceedingly 
useful as well as ornamental, if it was only 
to show the provincial cavaliers how to go 
the pace. 

The arrivals were«t their height, and the 
hall was filled with company on their way, 
when, as a newspaper would say, considera- 
ble excitement was caused in the neighbor- 
hood of the gate&by the approach of a four- 
wheeled chaise, which cut in before a post 
chariot, and stopped at the door ; nothing of 
its inmates being visible for an immense 
umbrella rising fromthe front seat. 

" Halloo 1 waiter ! anybody !" cried a voice ; 
** come here, some of you." 

But nobody appesu^d much inclined to 
move. 

"1 say, you Sir," repeated* the voice to the 
very pompous butler, who wus just inside the 
door, " where can- the horse go, eh 1" 

" I think you must have made a mistake 
in the house, my good man," replied the but- 
ler. *' This isn't an inn." 

" Who the devil do you call a good man !" 
exclaimed the other. ** Don't good man me. 
Whose house is this, then ?" 

" Sir Frederick Arden-'s, Baronet," answer- 
ed the grave retainer. 

" Well, that's wiiere I'm asked ! ITl trim 
all your flunkeys jackets for you, you ras- 
cals.'* 

" Impudent jackanapeses !" .chimed in a 
female voice. 

•* Go and tell Sir P. that I'm come— Mr. 
Gudge — he'll know me ; and there's nobody 
to take the horse. Here, Tootsy, you get 
out." 

" Now then!" cried the post-boy of thecha^ 
riot bijhind, not exactly comprehending the 
scene. " Go on with that cockney-hutch." 

Tills was too much ; the umbrella was sud- 
denly closed, discovering Mrs. Gudge, in full 
dress, with an enormous calash over her 
head, off a shot cabbage color, (pickled and 
green,) and Mr. Gudge in his own bill cos- 
tume, who turned round with a whisk, and 
shouted in accents of fearful excitement : 

"If you move an inch your pole will be 
through my back boot, and I'll pull you up 
fdr it as sure as your name's — damn your 
name ! I don't care what it is ; only look out 
— ^that's all. Now mind— 7I warn you before 
witnesses." 

• ** There's no place nearer than the inn," 
said the butler, thinking he had better say 
something, and not knowing exactly who the 
Strange visitor might be. 
•*Ohyes — the inn — ^I should think so," 

a 



said Mr. Ga^e. ''Fancy coming bock 

half-a-mtle over that gravel, and with these 
new boots. There— look at them satisfy 
yoursdf." 

He put his foot out in the light of the lamp 
as he spoke, and was exhibiting it to the but- 
ler, when- Mrs. Gudge seized his arm, and 

" There's Sir P. ; I see him— in the 'all." 

*<Ha! Sir Frederick! Sir Frederick r 

cried Mr. Gudge, as soon as he perceived 

the Baronet. " Here— half a minute. I'm 

sorry to trouble you." 

The Baronet was -passing with a lady from 
the drawing-room to the conservatory. He 
started as Uie tones of Mr. Gudge's voice 
reached him ; but diiecdy reco^izing them, 
he hurriedly found a seat for his companion, 
frowned, and bit his lip until the blood al- 
most started from it ; and then, directly assu- 
ming a smiling face, came to the door. 

*' So, Mr. Gudge, you've got here at last, 
I 830," he said. 

" Yes, JSir Frederick ; all right— right as 
twenty trivets and ninepence on the top of 
'em. But there wouldn't have been a chance 
of getting much further, if I hadn't caught 
you.. What am I to do with my horse ?" 

'' Well, I really don't know, Mr. Gudge. 
I am afraid we cannot accommodate you ; 
and, you see, my servants are occupied." 

"Ah," said Mr. Gudge; "so they are. 
There's not so many at leisure to help as the 
night we setoff from Chester ; is there, Sir 
Frederfckr'' 

" Binns," exclaimed the Baronet, hastily, 
" let Davis take the horse round." 

** How dy'e do, Sir Frederick," exclaimed 
Mr. Gudge as he entered the hall ; all right, 
eh.?" putting out bis large hand to the Baro- 
net. 

"lam glad to see you, Mr. Gudge," re- 
plied the host, extenmnff the tips of his fin- 
fers. And then he added : " Excuse me 
alf a miimte. I shall see you presently." 
And as the man came forward to the 
horse's head, Mr. and Mrs. Gudge alighted, 
and allowed the string of carriages that had 
collected behind them to come on. 

" Well," said Mrs. Gudge, " what's to be 
done now? There's no young woman to 
take anything. Where's my calash to go, 
Gudge ? And that umbrella ought never to 
be left in the pbeaton a night like this." 

" Bother !" was the reply. For Mr. Gudge 
was evidently annoyed, and when he was 
so, his temper kept its heat as long as a jam 
tart. 

" Bother !" he replied. " Here, shovp it 
under the billiard table ; nobody will hurt it 
there. Stop a bit ; wait till I've got my glove 
OD. Ah, there it goes ; that comes of your 
eighteenpennyers. Never mind, I'U hoki it 
in my hand." 
And then, having used Vva \axj!^u»5^^ 
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with a noise like an opheiclide, and brushed 
np his hair, he was announced, and entered 
the drawing-room. 

Lady Araen was talking to some of her 
visitprB— one or two that she particularly 
looked up to ; and would rather chat every 
one else in the world but these had seen the 
arrival of the Gudges. But there was no 
help for this ; so em bowed, very distantly, 
and then went on with her conversation. But 
Mr. Gudge was not so easily shaken off. 

"Uncommon pretty, to be sure, my la- 
dy," he exclaimed, as he gazed about him ; 
^ Quite bangs Vauzhall, as the saying is. 
And no shilling plates of ham, Fll be bound. 
No, no ; we au kdow Sir F. does the right 
thins, when he does do it, eh !" 

Mr. Gudge finished with a pleasant laugh, 
in which nobody joined. Poor Lady Arden 
would have rejoiced at an earthquake, and 
was ready to faint ; whilst Mrs. Gudge was 
fanning herself violently, from mingled heat 
and indignation at the suspicion that she 
was not paid all the respect that her cherry- 
satin entitled her to. 

Fortunately there was a little diversion to 
the position of things, as the company 
thronged around the piano, where John Par- 
ry was going to sing. Mr. Gudge immedi- 
ately elbowed his way through them, and 
dragging his wife after him, got close to the 
instrument, which the talented buffo was 
turning into a more sin^rular speaking ma- 
chine than any others ever invented. 

" Good again !" said Mr. Gudge, as he 
rapped the sounding-board when any clever 
effect came out ; and then looked round on 
the company, that they might coincide with 
his approbation. 

** lirst rate. Tootsy, isn't it, and no mis- 
take ?" 

"Umph!" said Mrs. Gudge. "There 
wasn't a soul asked me so much as to have 
a cup of tea. Call that breeding ? — 1 never 
see Buch breeding ! Pah !" 

She was evidently not in a state of mind 
to enjoy anything. Meanwhile, the song 
concluded, and a low murmur of applause 
ran round the circle, which was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Gudge's warmth of com- 
mendation. Clapping his ungloved hands 
together, he cried out, 

" Bravo I Parry ! Oncore I oncore ! He 
always sings another, you know,— oncore ! 
If I might presume, you don't happen to 
know ' When we went out a shooting,' do 
you ?" 

John Parry smiled, and shook his head ; he 
regretted his repertoire was deficient as 
respected the wished-for song. 

" Ah ! it's a capital good one," said Mr. 

Gudge; "just the thing for you, with all 

your hankey-pankey work on the music; 

you should g^t it." 

" Come Parry," ol^rved Sir Frederick, 



coming to the rescue, and seizing hixn by the 
arm ; " you must lake some refreshment af- 
ter that. I've sent a cool bottle of claret 
into the kiosk. I thiuK Lady Arden is there, 
and one or two nice persons I wish you tc 
know." 

They went out by the French window to 
an elegant little Turkish tent on the lawn, in 
which eight or ten of the visitors had assem- 
bled, closely followed by Mr. and Mrs. Gudge, 
who did not feel at all at their ease, and 
like people in that predicament, bung on to 
those they knew like leeches. 

" Let's see how Parry drinks wine," said 
Mr. Gudffe, staring, as he advanced still 
closer ; "Til be bound it's some fun." 

" I wish I had some," observed Mrs. 
Gudge, " if it was only Marsaly. I've not 
tasted anything for hours." 

" Hist, Tootsy," whispered her husband. 
" Look — now he's going to drink. Oh, hang 
it ; he didn't do any thing comic after all ; 
we might as well nave seen any body else. 
I thought he'd make such a face !" 

But, to Mr. Gud^e's disappointment, John 
Parry simply swallowed his wine as aey 
other gentleman would have done. In the 
mean time, his partner made a discovery. 
Turning to a young lady who was convers- 
ing with Lady Arden at the entrance of the 
tent, she said, 

" I think Tve seen your face somewheres 
before. Miss." 

" Possibly you have," answered the young 
lady, politely. 

" Or, if I havn't, your very like a party I 
know ; bat I'm sure I've met you. I)o yoa 
know Mrs. Hicks, at Old Brompton ?" 

The young lady had not the honor of the 
acquaintance. 

" Ah ! then it couldn't have been there," 
said A^rs. Gudge ; " but I'm sure Tve seen 
you— somewheres. " 

The young lady smiled at Lady Arden, 
who rose, and crossed to her husband. 

" I say," whispered Gudge, " Tootsy ; I 
know her ; it's Miss Dolby. Can*t she sing 
a few ! Let's ask her." 

" Sure enough, so it is ! Curious, isn't it, 
Gudge, to be close to all these wonderful 
people," said the lady. " Suppose you do." 
I'he chances are he would have done so, 
had not Lady Arden said hurriedly to Sir 
Frederick, 

" Do take those dreadful people somewhere 
else, Frederick, for goodness' sake. What * 
could induce you to ask them ?" 

" We will not argue that question now/' 
said the Baronet, pettishly ; " I will see what 
I can do." 

Taking a matter-of-feict view of the sub* 
ject, it is certainly remarkable that peoj^ 
are still found who give parties, apart from 
any particularly interested feeling, but merely 
for the sake of giving them, and receiving 
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tfiair Mende. It 1b plotMot at the same 
tima tn thinli th«t tliere is some utitelfinh 
lite ftlity Etill floating about in the worid ; 
for, what with tbe fintdoubtaof who ought to 
be invited, and who ahoald Dotjand difficulty 
of bdidncing the two grand battalions of 
pretty girls and eligible men — without dae at- 
tentiun to which great point a reunion will 
always flag — what with the argus eyesight 
required in one head, that nolxidy may be 
neglected, nor any hitch occur in the com- 
plicaled mecbanisai of the evening — none 
wbo merely looked forward to entertaining 
themselves would ever think about receiving 
tiieir acqiMintanceB ; fbrthey simply become 
the frogs, pelted and scared for the ainuse- 
ment c)( others. 

The position is the same, from the patri- 
cian lioness, who scarcely has the trauue of 
ordering the component features to be got 
ready, to the mistress of the middle life es- 
tkbhshment, around whom the evil spirits of 
negus and sufficient fowls dance in hijwilder- 
iDg donbt from a week before the evening 
nntil the last guest has gone. And the 
" Mrs. Grundy of the farmer's wife exists 
in every circle ; her npiuions have more to 
do with the Btruggliiig gaiety of the world 
tiian its children would like to conl'ees. 

Sir Frederick Arden had very great tact. 
He appeared intuitively to undersund, at a 
glance, the exact relations in which a crowd 
of people stood to one another ; and he soon 
cOT^rived to settle Mr. and Mrs. Uudge com' 
fbrtably for the evening, by placing them 
down at the most distant card-table with an 
old lady wbo would have played with the evil 
one himself, but for the bad chanco ehe 
would have had of winning anytiiing, rather 
than not get arubbi^; and.asluckwouJd huve 
it, a country lawyer, with whom he was in 
communication respecting tome distant bor- 
ough. 

But Lady Ardcn was not yec qalte at ease. 
Sir Frederick liad hardly returned, when she 
suddenly exclaimed to him, i, 

" Why — look, Predorick, in the drkwing- 
room. If there is not Mrs. Humper aller 
ail, I declare. And come in that lerriLilc 



the Baronet, vexedly. 

" I never did," replied Lady Arden. " Slie 
. asked me to invite her, as soon as.she heard 
of the parly ; and I wrote back to say how 
sorry I was, but we were not able to offer 
her a bed, and could not pay her the empty 
compliment of inviting lier without." 

" Wei!, wua not that enough V 

" I should have thought so. Here she 
conies, and Fanny with her. Oh '." 

Lady Arden sighed loudly as the new ar- 
rivals advanced towards her. The eldest of 
these was & stout lady, in a dress of a fantas- 
tic) half-washed-out pattero— chocolate Rg- 



urei on a j^ow' ground — trimmed with w 
extraordinary an arrangemeut of fringe, and 
tassels, and large bullons, that one mi^ 
have imagined she had selected her modela 
from a decorative upholsterer's, instead of 
milliner's. She was paesedacertainage, what- 
ever that is precisely, but her dress was cul 
very low, and her head, void of cap ortur- 
ban, was crossed by one or two bands of 
wbat appeared to be shoe-string, and little 
rosettes over the temples, like tliose on the 
head-pieces of horses' bridles. Hordanghler 
was with her, an exceedingly pretty girl of 
seventeen — Mrs, Hamper said she was only 
twelve, and wonderful for her age ; so she 
was — badly dressed in cloudy muslin and 
crumpled gimp; and her figure was kept 
down by the uiter absence of crenoline. It 
was a very nice %ure, though ; an uncom- 
monly rebellious one for twelve. 

" Did you ever see such an exhibition 1" 
said Ladv Arden, in a low tone to her liu»- 
band. Ihen, altering her voice suddenly, 
with a anile, 

" Ah, Mrs. Hamper, this ie very kind of 
you to come after such an appareutly rode 

Mrs, Hamper, ecccutiic as she was, be- 
longed to too good a county family to be pal- 
pably olfeiidod. 

" Which note, my dear Lady Arden t" 
she inquired ; "1 have received no note. I 
have come up from Cowea expressly f<w the 
party 1 dure sa.y ithas Esllowed mo there," 

Lady Anten Incited at, her husband, aa if 
she did not altogether think it had. 

" Did you come from the railway, the», 
across the country 7" 

" No, fr<iin London, from London," said 
Mrs. Hamper; "1 forgot bH about Rich- 
mond. We came down very pleasantly with 
tlie Twickenham carrier, in tils tilted cart. 
For, you know, Fanny's education costs so 
much that we must look to expenses, and 
the caW ut^k thirty ahillings, but I barj^ined 
will) the carrier for half-a-crown." 

"But how will you get back again I" 
asked Lidy Arden, with some mingivingt. 

" Oh, tJiat is nothine ; we shall be sure to 
find some one going oack. If not, I sup- 
pose Fanny and I can have the drawim- 
room. We shall not put you out, 1 know?' 

Lady Arden scarcely knew what she re- 
plied, aa Mrs. Hamper bustled off with her 
dangiiter to tjie temporary room. Sir Fred- 
crick was about to join In the laugh that fol- 
lowed her departure, wlten one of tlie ser- 
vants approached him, and told him quietly 
tliat a boat was at the waterside with two 
men in it, who insisted upon seeing somebo- 
dy named Uudge, who Uiey knew to be there. 

The Baronet started at fhi> iiiini-nii-- 
He directed the man where to liiid ilif 
in question, and added that he would i 
him outside the tent, Mt. Oaitfi 
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long in making his appearance ; and, after a 
quick exchange of words, the two walked 
together towaras the river. It was just light 
enough to discover a boat containing two 
figures pulled in amongst the branches of the 
largest weeping willow. 

" Who's there ?" cried Sir Frederick. 

** All right !" was the reply, in a tone 
which Mr. Gud^e recognized. 

" Skittler ?" he exclaimed. 

" That's me,'' answered the man, running 
the boat along the bank with his hands ; 
**• and this is Sprouts. He's got a letter for 
you, that come in a hurry, after you left. 
He went to Brompton, and found you was 
here, but hadn't a blessed mag with him, so 
he came back to me to know what to do»" 

" Where's the letter," asked Gudge, eager- 
ly ; adding, " I say, Sir F., this may be in- 
teresting to both of us." 

" All right," answered Skittler, taking off 
his neck-cloth ; ** I thought I'd best mind it, 
for Sprouts isn't much count;, so I wrapped 
it up here. We was too late for the busses, 
but I borrowed Joe Tim's Tagglony ginger- 
beer waggon, and druv down his donkey." 

" Come, hand it up," said Mr. Gudge. 

'* Tm coming to it, answered Skittler, Who 
was judging of the presumed importance of 
the document by the impatience exhibited to 
Bee it; and was unfolding it slowly from 
one of those wonderful convolutions of hand- 
Jierchief which the lower orders love so to 
adopt. " I'm a coming to it. We had a job 
after ail, to see you. They wouldn't let us 
in no wavs in front; but I wasn't to be 
done ; so t pulled round here in a boat, until 
the flunkey came to turn me away. Here it is." 

He threw the packet to Mr. Gudge. It 
was too dark to read it, and Sir Frederick di- 
feeted him to take down one of the lamps 
that were suspended from the trees. Skit- 
tier came on shore, and did as. he was told ; 
and the lawyer then made-out the following 
note with a little difficulty : 

" Honrd sir this cum to say as Hockey 
karnt rede &. rite but that it is all trewe and 
the littel Boy is c^on and honrd sir he dunnow 
ware but thinks He is aliv and wil do is best 
and warnt n6 forlt of isen the nite Fletcher 
was took bad and guv up his gost Honrd sir 
as it leves me at present from your rispect- 
bel servant H. Cooper." 

A whistle of perplexity, from Mr. Gudge, 
followed the reading of the note. He then 
looked at Sir Frederick, and said, shortly, 

" I had suspected this ; pleasant, eh ? Sir 
F. What do you think of it ?" 

The Baronet returned no answer for some 
seconds. At last, he said to his companion : 

" Gudge, we must talk this over a little. 
Take a turn with me round the grounds, and 
we niay decide on something." 

They were leaving the bank, when Skit- 
tler exclaimed; 



^ I ask ^our pardon, but tliere seems to be 
a little going on here. Which is the gover- 
nor?" 

"I am the master," said Sir Frederick, 
'* if that is what you mean." 

''Your servant. Sir," readied Skittler, 
touching his hat ^ You wouldn't grudge a 
drop to drink, I suppose, for me and my pard- 
ner there ; or rather for himself, for he ter- 
ribl V wants it, if you was to see him. He's 
sucn a OTowing boy ! Ullow ! Sprouts !" 

The nail had the effect of bringing the 
long clerk from the boat, and he climted up 
tlie bank like a large spider. 

" There, ffo and get what you like," said 
Sir Frederick. ** You'll find all the servants 
in the kitchen." 

And calling one of the attendants to con- 
duct the new comers to that locality, he 
caught Mr. Gudge by the arm, and disap- 
peared along one of the trellised wailra, 
whilst Mr. Slcittler and Sprouts followed the 
guide towards the kitchen. 

There were a great many servants there 
— coachmen, and Ibotmen, and helpers ; and 
all the strange race that a large evening 
party in the country brings together. There 
was plenty of refreshments for them at the 
same time ;* large, cold joints of meat ; im- 
portant cans of l^er ; flat stone bottles of spii^ 
its ; and as every new comer was an excuse for 
drinking all the toasts over again, the meet- 
ing was becoming exceedingly communica- 
tive and above vulgar prejudices, which in the 
oeginning, had somewhat operated against 
the fly-drivers on the part of the family 
coachmen. The dancing marquee was near 
the kitchen windows, so that all the music 
could be heard very plainly ; and served for 
a great many extempore fandangos between 
the visitors and the female domestics. 

Mr. Skittler was not particularly abashed 
when' he entered the society. He saluted 
them by pitching his hat into the air and 
catching it again on his head as it descend- 
ed ; and then he presented Sprouts to the 
assembled company, as " a young gentle- 
man as had got a good deal more in him 
than anybody wouW fancy from looking at 
his build ;" and finally, lie took up a jug of 
beer, and concisely proposed *'* luck" as a 
toast. 

The social talents of Mr. Skittler were of 
a very high order ; and he was soon regard- 
ed as an acquisition to the party. Being a 
pferfect professor of public-house parlour 
magic, he balanced tobacco-pipes on his 
nose until they tumbled down and broke ; 
and then with the bits he worked mysterious 
problems of stolen horses, and dishonest dia- 
mond-setters ; and of a man who having tu 
ferry a fox, a goose, and a sack >of oats, 
across a river, in a diminutive boat that 
would only hold one of the objects besides 
himself, was sadly perplexed as to which he 
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cwd^ leave toeoyier. Hekseckedludf-peiice, 
too, through uie tops of hats — not his own, 
nor Sprout's, for in either case the perform- 
aoce would not then have been <xie of re- 
markable difficulty ; and showed how to toss 
and always won ; and swallowed several 
knives and pepper-casters ; and make smoke 
come out of his ears and nostrils — in fact, 
proved himself a perfect master of all 
those modem miracles which the scien- 
tific spirits of tlie age are wont to terra 
*' dodges.'' He was wonderfully applauded, 
except bv an old coachman, of great importr 
ance, wno was seated in a porter's chair ; 
and, after grunting and puffing considerably, 
and looking with immense contempt on Mr. 
Skittler, whispered to the lady's-maid, that 
*' such things was low — uncommon low." 

Their amusements were at their height, 
when the kitchen door suddenly opened, and 
to the astonishment of everybody, Mrs. 
Hamper made her appearance with one of 
Sir Frederick's servants behind her, who had 
shown her the way, and now looked over 
her shoulder, grinning at the rest. All the 
company rose as she entered, for they all 
knew her; indeed she would have found 
flome difficulty in going anywhere without 
universal recognition. 

" Don't disturb yourselves," said Mrs. 
Hamper ; '' pray be seated. I only want to 
know who's going to town to-night. Ah ! 
Steven," she said, as she saw a face she 
knew ; " is Lady Parlawar's carriage here ? 
Do you think she can take me and my 
daughter back ?" 

"I'm afraid she can't, mum," replied the^ 
man. '* The young ladies was complaining 
they hadn't room enough coming ; elsewise 
I'm sure she would." 

*' Davis — you're Davis, I think," she said 
directly to another, " Sir Crindle Washy's 
groom ?" 

The man touched an imaginary hat. 

" Has Sir Crindle got his barouche down 
Jto-night ?" 

" No 'm he havn't," was the answer. " He 
drove Lord Adolphus down in his cab." 

*' Deaar — dear — it is very provoking," said 
Mrs. Hamper. " I don't see how I am to 
get home. I thought I should find out who 
had carriages back to town better by coming 
here than in the ball-room. I? the honorable 
Mrs. Tucker's man here ?" 

" Hallo ! Eddards-^don't you hear ?" said 
Sir Crindle's groom, maliciously jogging his 
neighbor, who evidently was not indin^ to 
answer. ^ Hi ! Here's Mrs. Hamper wants 
you." 

" Ask pard(Hi| mam," exclaimed the man. 
** Mrs. Tucker's going on to East-Moulsey to- 
night; she don't return." 

" What must be done!" cried Mrs. Ham- 
per in despair. "Is there anybody — ^any- 
thing — anywhere — going back to town ?" 



In a miniite Skittler was on his legs. 

" I've got a neat little wehicle, down here, 
mum," he said. Tisn't large, but if s wery 
compact. How many's a going 7" 

" 1 and my daughter — two only — a mere 
nothing," answered Mrs. Hamper. 

" I think we may call that three, mum,**' 
said Skittler, looking at her. " However, if 
you likes to go, I'll take you." 

" But your terms, my good man ?" 

"Oh, we shan't fall out I'll be bound. 
My friend here, and me, will run by the side, 
and .we7U take you up as right as nine- 
pence." 

"Ninepence," thought Mrs. Hamper to 
herself ; " it isn't dear. Very well," she 
continued aloud, " I will send to you when 
we are ready." 

She was about to depart, when her eye 
fell upon a cold round of beef, which 
Sprouts had hitherto quietly monopolized. 

" Dear me,", ehe said, " what a remarka* 
bly nice joint ; and so beautifully cooked, 
Mrs. Dixon — ^here ; come here, half a min** 
ute." 

The cook, whom she had just addressed, 
looked at her neighbors and came to her 
side. 

-" You couldn't cut me a slice or two off-^ 
could you ?" asked Mrs. Hamper, in a low 
tone. " Or perhaps your friend will," allud- 
ing to. Sprouts. "It looks so very nice. 
And really at hotels, where we now stay, 
everything costs so much. And I may tell 
you, Mrs. Dixon, as an old servant of Sir 
Frederick's, Fanny's educuation is so expen- 
sive, that you know, every little — ^yes, that's 
it, just therCf and a little of that fat — every 
little assists, so to say." 

^* You would like a sandwich, ma'am," said 
the cook. 

" No-^no, Mrs. Dixon ; I don't want it to 
eat now. Now, you couldn't find me a 
piece of newspaper, could you ? or a clean 
knife cloth ? Why, this is the very thing !" 

She took up a napkin as she spoke, and 
folded the coid beef carefully therein, to the 
intense delight of the lookers-on. And then 
taking up part of her Egyptian dress, as it 
had« t^n called, she found out the entrance 
to a pocket, of a size that might very con- 
veniently have been hung up inside a bach- 
elor's bootpcloset for the reception of what- 
ever his laundress thereafter intended to call 
for. Into that, large as it was, the beef was 
with some little trouble deposited ; and, tell- 
ing Mr. Skittler she would let him know 
when she thought of starting, she lefl the 
kitchen. 

There was a pause a few seconds after 
the door was shut, followed by a roar or 
laughter from the company. 

" Well," observed Skittler, " if that don't 
beat cockfighting I'm — all sorts of things : 
and she's a going back in the Ta^^UMs.^'*^ 
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gfioger^eer oait Lor! wlnt a game tbat 

«rill be, Sprouts." 

. The lank clerk TOtnrned no answer. Tak- 
ing Mrs. Hamper's act as a precedent, he 
was folding a very fair slice of tlie beef in 
tliree yards of new and favorite songs, pre- 
viously to depositing it in his bat. 

. ** Sprouts !" repeated Skittler, in a louder 
tone ; ^ if you eats any more of tbat yonll 
eo off with a bang and burst your boiler. 
%lpose you run up to the public, and bring 
^pwn the wehicle ; it will help your diges- 
tion. Going back in the Tagglony. Ho ! 
ho!" 

And the mere anticipation of the journey 
was quite enough to amuse Mr. Skittler for 
the remainder of the evening, withoiH any 
extraneous entertainment 
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^ CHAPTER VL 

CHBISTOFHBB PROCEEDS GH HIS XOVRNET. 

Two 0Ood miles had been cleared between 
Christopher and the saltworks before he 
thought of stopping. He had clambered 
through hedges, and crossed 'lanes, and oc- 
casionally slipped into un&neseen hollows, 
and ditches covered with duck-weed, that he 
mistook in the moonlight for smooth turf,r 
But at last be came to a point where the 
road divided, and he halted a minute to see 
if it was possible to make out the direction 
on the fioger post. 

He did not mistake it Ibr^ ghost, as some 
^ weak-minded traveller is legended to have 
done. We do not ourselves believe that 
each an error was ever committed by any 
body. For if it was liglithe could soon have 
seen directly what it was; and if it was dark 
he could not have seen^- it at.-^ all. At the 
same time the anecdote is entitled to respect 
as a sample of the &ie old English story- 
books. 

We are not inelinedto quarrel, though, 
with the story-books ;. for their earUest im- 
pressions last as vivid as when they were 
first made, through all the trials, and rebuffs, 
and anxiety, and wear and tear of spirits 
and energy, that go to make up an exist- 
ence dependant onfy upr>n itself for its support. 
We look back to them sometimes ; and the 
glance is as refreshing as hearing a child 
mugh ; at the same time it really del^hts us 
to hnd that we are not quite blunted to old 
associations. We wish that books now-a- 
days would interest us as deeply : we know 
it is wrong to say so, but we are afraid it is 
true. What expeditions of modern times, 
even of Eothen or Titmarsh, engaged us so 
much as Keeper's Travels in search of his 
master ? What hero or heroine of late — 
Coningsby, or Margaret CaVchpole — ^held the 



place that lasy Lmiii#iic«, at fSmjik^9amm, 
did in our afiectiofis ? Knowledge has nev- 
er been since diffused, not excepting by the 
Messrs. Chambers, like tbat which the 
Scenes in Europe unfolded to our wondering 
minds ; nor were even the Pleiads of Teuny- 
soD, ^^gUttering like a swarm of iire-flies 
tangled in a silver braid" half so striking 
as Sie wonder-excitinff and twinkling little 
star, ''like a diamond in the sky,*' of the 
Nunery Rhymes. Nor was the fate of am 
fallen noose or destiny, of the modem novel- 
ist, so toocbing as that of the building which 
Sanford and Merton took such pains to 
raise. There are illustrated works too, now, 
—from the designs ^f hieklesshigh art to those 
of successful common place— but they do 
not come up to the Looking Glass, with 
Bewick's cut of Alfred, who went to see 
the flowers with Dorinda, and kept his coat- 
tails under his arm, tbat he might not hurl 
them. It may be very childish and maudlin 
to confess it, yet we sometimes wish that we 
could have a good cry, as we did of yore, 
over the first story in that charming book, of 
the little boy who jumped into his mother's 
grave. But our eyes-— those safety valves 
of the heart when too much pressure is laid 
on — ^are old, and tough, and past action. 

Christopher could not make muoh out of 
the finger-post, for the moon was on the oth- 
er side of it^ and the letters were in deep 
shade. But the pause reminded him that he 
was quite out of breath : and he sat down 
upon the little bit of grass where the road 
divided, to rest for a few minutes. It was a 
mild,^ still night ; the earth itself appeared to 
be asleep ; and not a sound was heard, but 
now and then, that of some restless cattle* 
bell, or the bay of a dog called forth by the 
noise. 

He was not afiraid* He had known few 
companions except those which nature had 
found for him^ and therefore, even with trees 
lio feh still in good society. But he was be- 
ginning to get very hungry, and he had no- 
thing in his poQkets but a lump of salt, 
which although useful in its^ way as 
a condiment, cannot be said, by itself, to 
be very filling at its price. Money he bad 
none : once freed from the mines, it does not 
often care to come back again, and therefore 
he understood hut little about it : and if he 
had possessed any, it would have been of no 
more use to him than Robinson Crusoe's 
when he resided at the Heme Bay of the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

He had rested for about ^ve minutes, 
when he fancied he heard the distant sound 
of voices at Ihe end of the road ; and 
straining his eyes through the moonlight, in 
the direction, he distinctly saw something 
moving apparently towards him. His first 
idea was that the people from the works had 
started in pursuit of him ; but recollecting 
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Immediately, that do one, in all probability, 
was aware of his flight, and thai the road 
ran in the direction of the very stars he had 
Been before him as he had come to his pre- 
sent station, he awaited the approach of the 
object. 

He soon ascertained that it was formed 
by a group of two or three people, driving a 
donkey before them, laden with bundles of 
canvas and stakes, on the top of which was 
seated a little child, who beneath the enorm- 
ous old bonnet on its head, might have pass- 
ed for a monkey just as readily. 'I'hey 
came on still talking and laughing, and at 
last arrived at the finger-pose, where they 
stopped as soon as they perceived the runa- 
way. 

** Halloo I young'an" said a man of the 
pariv, " who are you ?" 

•* Please, I'm Christopher," answered the 
boy meekly. 

** And what are you doing here ?" 

" Tve run away from the salt-works. 
Don't take me back again." 

** Oh, we're not &ping to take y on back 
again," said the man. ** But you can*t stay 
here all night, you know : eh ?. do you know 
anv body to go to, or where you are ?" 

Christopher returned ''■-'* answer : for what 
with imagining that tii^ interrogator looked 
at him severely, and what with having no 
reply to make, he was very much confused. 
So he put the back of his wrist to his eyes, 
and began to cry. 

" There ! don't cry," said the man ; " we*re 
not going to hurt you. Suppose you come 
. on to the village with us. Come : there's a 
good boy. That's it. Don't be afraid." 

There was something r^^ally so kind in 
the man's voice, that Christopher's fright in 
a great measure vanished as he spoke. 
He was a comical looking fellow, mucli un- 
der the middling size, with an old soldier's 
coat on, the tails of which dragged upon the 
ground. He also wore a cocked hat, so 
much larger than himself that, set sideways 
upon his head as it was, it gave him the 
look of an inverted cheese-cutter. 

** I reckon you havn't got mu«h luggage," 
continued the man lookinff about. '* There : 
come along. We'll find a bi tof supper before 
lonj;." 

Christopher got up, and was directly rea- 
dy to start with his new frrends. The oth- 
ers of the party consisted of a won^ian who 
was carrying a heavy box slung over her 
shoulders : and a thin tall man to whose 
care the guidance of the donkey was intrust- 
ed. 

They moved on again : the boy keeping by 
the side of the person who had first addressed 
him, and who appeared to have a very strong 
native talent for music ; for from the minute 
they started, until their next halt he never 
ceased flinging. But it was not a regular 



song that he indulged in.. He confined Jitm* 
self only to the beginning of popular ballada 
— just as if he was singing through the in- 
dex of the Little Warbler : one of those 
medleys in fact, which you see in song 
books * as sung at ths Lcndon concerts,' bat 
are never by any chance fortunate enough 
to hear. And every now and then, he stop- 
ped suddenly, as if inspired, and commenced 
a series of remarkable distortions of his 
limbs, wherever he found a piece of soft 
turf by the wayside. His companion ap- 
peared to^ think nothing of this, going on aS 
usual ; but to Christopher the performance 
was a.. matter of great wonder, who usually 
stopped to admire him until the fit was over. 

"Ho!" be cried suddenly after one of 
these • outbursts, as some object at the road- 
side caught his eye ; ** here's a hedge-hog ! 
Well, we're in luck to-night in the way of 
supper. Did you ever eat hedge-bog! lit- 
tle man ?" 

Christopher owned that the delicacy was 
as yet an unknown dish. 

" Ah ! well then : wait till we're all riffht 
to-night, and. you'll see, '\f there's any cmy 
nigh at hand. Here, missus ; here's a 
prize !". 

His companion who was going on in 
front, halted as he took up the animal from 
the road,*and dropped it into a bag that hung 
from the donkey : whilst Christopher won- 
dered inwardly what species of domestic 
cookery could possibly apply to it. They 
went on, along the high road, bordered on 
either side by wide open tracts of grass, and 
dark hills in the far aistance, until they saw 
the outlines of a church and houses before 
themv> At the entrance of the village — for 
such it appeared to be — the man stopped his 
humble caravan. There were evidently pre- 
parations for a festival going on. The 
green was^covered with caravans and tents, 
in the latter of whioh lights were burning, 
making them look like very large lanterns 

f)lanted here and there. There was a ceas^ 
ess round, too, of hammers, engaged in 
building on a Wsht scale : and skeleton 
booths, like the dissected barns of the toy 
shops, came out strong against the moon- 
light. 
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As soon as the procession halted at the- 
green, the man who had first noticed Chris- 
topher, lifted the little girl, hitherto hidden 
under the large bonnet, from the donkey; 
and then began to unload the animal, assist^ 
ed by his tall thin ccmpanioiu The^ atns.^ 
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the ends of the long sticks into the taif, bend- 
ing them into arches, and over this they 
pulled a canvas, so that in a few minutes 
something like a tent w^s erected. 

Considered as the habitation of a moderate 
family, it was not very commodious ; being 
of the size and shape of a cart tilt, and con- 
fining the manner of entrance and egress to 
a badger-like process of being obliged to 
creep in head foremost, and baok out. But 
to judge from the number of similar tene- 
ments which the moonlight revealed on the 
outskirts of the green, it was a popular style 
of abode, and capable of containing; not only 
the domestic circle of the owner, but what- 
ever live stock he was in possession of. For 
when morning came, it was wonderful what 
a swarm of life emerged from these tents. 
The plan adopted to have lodged them must 
have been that of the Noah's Arks, which, 
popularlv speaking, we hold to be ^e most 
confused and inconvenient stowage of ani- 
mals and passengers ever tolerated. 

But it was now night : and only upon the 
green were diere signs, of watchful active 
ufe to be found. Elsewhere everything was 
at rest. Not a leaf quivered in. the trees : 
the few cloudy patches were stationary in 
the dark blue sky : and even the water- 
course that bubbled.and sparkled in the noon- 
tide, crept with a subdued gurgle through its 
tiny watery groves, as though afraid to wake 
the sleepy presses and fprffet-me-nots that 
borderecf it. .The Jaisies and buttercups had 
long agotnrned in and -closed their petals up 
into their own nightcaps ; and many a shin- 
ing-coated insect cuddled itself up- within the 
little tents thus made, until .they opened .in 
the morning sunlight, and washed theif 
bright awnings in the dew-drops. 

But, as we have said, aH was bustle on the 
green. The hammers k^pt on sounding: 
and long planks were drawn from waggons 
and slapped down on one another ; and hu- 
man outlines were seen on the tops of ricket- 
ty ladders leaning against nothing, or climb- 
ing along fearful rafters, kept up only in the 
air by small nails and j)ackthread. Prepa- 
rations for swing.«, roundabouts, and other 
ijaaghty engines of indisposition were also 
perceptible : and now and then a hollow roar 
proceeded from a looming quadrangle of ca- 
ravans, whose bare poles would be in the 
morning crowded with terror-striking pic- 
tures of all the animals to bo found in the 
world, as well as of several others hitherto 
considered apochryphal. 

^' Oh, this world is but a nest and mankinds 
is only birds !" sang Christopher's friend as 
he surveyed the new tent. "- Whether in the 
east, or whether in the west, we'll have such 
a supper to-night : and sing Hey down, ho 
down, derry derry down, oh ! the humors of 
Bartlemy fair, oh!" 

Havipg carolled which snatches, he played 



a kind of s^nnpheny by slamiDg his knees 
with the palme of his hanas, and then he 
stretched nis legs out, and sank down until 
his form resembled a letter T turned upside • 
down, after which he affected to go into a 
calm artistic sleep for half a minute, using 
his lace-up boot for a pillow. 

"Hickory," said the fhln tall man who 
had led the donkey, " we^Uhave supper first 
I think. How aboutlhe hedge-hoff ?" 

"Oh, he*s lovely — he's divine, replied 
his musical companion springing to his legs 
again ; " and stands in his pride alone,, like a 
old oak. Here he is." 

The mention of the hedgo-hog appeared 
to have aroused all his faculties. He con- 
tinued his vocalization as he pulled the 
hedge-hog from his bag and aid it oo the 
ground. 

" Now missus," he said to the woman : 
" make up the fire, and Til be the cook.*' , 

Christapher had seated himself upon the 
box, which the woman had now placed on the 
ground, and waS'gazing with some feelings 
of misgiving at ihe prickly ball which was 
destined to form their supper, looking about 
as digestible as .a huge tiiistle or a chcsnut 
shuck. The httle girl was at his feet, still 
bearing the appearance of a large bonnet 
that somebody had left forgotten on the 
ground. The woman, having collected sume 
sticks and chips, was lighting a fire ; whilst 
the thin man had gone to the stream, and re- 
turned carrying a lump of clay as big as a 
quartern loaf. And when the wood had 
burnt into glowing embers, the cookery com- 
menced under the direction of Hickory, who 
turned his cocked hat into bellows for the 
occasion; and never stopped his melodies, 
but was perpetually following the drum, 
sparing the tree, hailing the smiling mom, 
braving a thousand years, and astonishing 
the Browns. 

This is the way the hedge-hog was cooked. 
Hickory first knocked him on the head, and 
threw its body upon the embers : and then in 
half a minute pulling it out again, scrubbed 
it with what appeared to be a superannuated 
clothes brush, which brought all the bristles 
off. 

" Stop a minute," he went on singing and 
talking, during the cookery. " Stop a min- 
ute, and let'-s bark him, first. Oh proud must 
be our admiral of such a jolly what's-his- 
name; oh, proud must be — ^tol de rol— de — 
rol." 

The words died into a confidential burden, 
as his attention was newly occupied. He took 
some of the clay, and casing the hedge-hog 
up in it, as in a paste, again returned it in 
the embers. 

" There's a sight for his father, if he had 
one ; he wouldn't know him," continued 
Hickory. " Oh, no we never mention, how 
his childhood flitted by, the thingumyjigs of 
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iiifl — two or three move sticks, imssus^* that's 
jt : now he'll soon be done." 

He threw some fresh fuel on the fire, and 
heaped the ashes over the intended delicacy. 
Ana then, still singing, he busied himself 
about the little encampment, until by certain 
signs he conceived the cookery to be finish- 
ed, when he hooked H from the fire, and 
cracked the clay with his boot. The skin of 
the hedge-hog adhered to the envelop ; but 
the body was turned oilt and steaming, and as 
dainty to the look as that of a rabbit. He 
then split it down the back — ^removed the in- 
side, which came away all together dry and 
hard ; and placed the dish, with an air of 
great satisfaction before his fellows. 

« There's a treat !" he said. « Now, little 
fellow, you've had nothing lately I reckon, 
90^n«hall be helped first. There — ^that's 
beautiful : don't be afraid : it won't bite you." 

He offered a piece, which he cut off with 
his clasp knife, to Christopher, accompanied 
by a piece of bread produced from his pock- 
et. The boy was afraid to take it at first, 
never having before indulged in such a lux- 
ury. Btit it really looked so tempting, and 
he felt so very hungry, that all scruples were 
0oon overcome ; and he fell into it as though 
it-had been the greatest delicacy known. 

•* That's it, my little man," exclaimed 
Hickory, as he looked at him. ^ Isn't it 
^ood neither, eh ? Only wants a bit of salt, 
does it? And then it would be just like 
grouse, -Wouldn't it ?" 

'*^J've ,got some salt/' said Christopher ea- 
gerly, as he produced the lump of shining 
rock— -his sole wealth — from his pocket ; but 
Bot'knowing whether grouse was caughi; in 
ponds, or, gathered in kitchen-gardens. 

" Law ! replied Hickory, turning over 
the chrystal in his hand, " who'd have 
thought that was salt ? In .the deep, deep 
sea, in the deep, deep — curiou^ now, ain't it ? 
Andyou jcome from tiie works, didn't you ? 
What made you run away ? Oflf ! off! said 
the — -who dy'e call him, I reckon, wasn't it ?" 
• " Please don't send me back. Rockey's 
going to take me to the coal pit if you do," 
said Christ(»pher, looking earnestly at the 
man with his large -bright eyes, as' he put 
down his food. 

" Don't be frightened," replied Hickory. 
•* I told yon we were all right. But, tell me 
now, Where's father ?" 

" He's very bad and dead," murmured 
Christopher. 

" And haven't you got a mother ?" 

The child stared at Hickory as if.he scarce- 
ly understood him, and then he asked : — 

"Whatmaiher?" 

" Curious again," said Hickory, " don't 
know what a mother is ! I've heard none of 
them children in the mines ever does. They 
never have any I reckon : they're dug up 
ready bom, I shouldn't wonder. If great 



people find their children in panley bedi 
witn silver spades, why shooldnt poor peo- 
ple dig theirs out of mines with pickaxes. 
Nature's the same way anywheres, which 
nobody can deny, can 'era ?" 

Christopher certainly did not seem in- 
clined to dispute the alleged fact, or indeed 
to return any answer at all, so perfectly in- 
comprehensible was Hickory's uieory of pop- 
ulation to him. So he feU back upon his 
supper : whibt the others produced a quan- 
tity of broken victuals from the ba£ the 
donkey had carried, ajid gathered round the 
fire to discuss their meal. 

'^ We shall have a fine day, to-raoirow,'* 
said the thin tall man, looking up to the sky. 

** The moon's as clean as a .penny. Vm 
glad of it. I never can tumble, with them 
rheumatics.'" 

" Lovely night, lovely night," sang Mr. 
Hickory : ** many call thee all manners of 
names ; but it's very lucky just now, because 
our accommodations is rather pinched. Your 
missus and you, andPatsy will have the tent 
I can get a corner of the menagery, and take 
little fellow with me." 

" You can ask Parnther to put you in a 
empty cage," replied the thin tall man : ^ if 
he's got one. The last time I slept there the 
pelican of the wilderness got out in the 
night, and bolted my shoes which I took ofiT 
for comfort." 

In^ short time the caravan broke up. 
Luddy and his wife^took the littl« child, who 
had been asleep under the large bonnet ever 
since they had halted, into the tent ; and his 
companion telling Christopher to come with 
him, led him across the green in the direc- 
tion of the wild beast show. 

He exchanged greetings with a few of the 
wandering tribes as he passed ; for there 
seemed to be a sort of free-masonry amongst 
them : and then went unchallenged up me 
steps of the menagerie and descended into 
the interior. 

A solitary candle was burning on the hoop 
that huiig from the roof; and uirew its fee- 
ble li^ht over the forms of the people con* 
nected with the caravan, who were lying here* 
and there and about on the ground. They 
were all asleep : for there was not much to 
guard : any one was at liberty to carry off 
the elephant or hyena, that chose to make 
the attempt. - Many of the beasts themselves 
were reposing, dreaming of their jungles as 
they sniffed, and snorted, and blew away the 
saw-dust of the floor from their nostrils. One 
or two there were who never went to sleep 
at all, but kept on their ceaseless motion 
backwards and forwards, or round and round, 
in their cages, until the very floor was worn 
with their paws : and some others who dozed 
all day, and got convivially disposed as night 
approached, now and then volunteering a solo 
wnich usually ended in a chorus. 
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it wt8 fortimate for Christopher's peace 
of mind that the dull H^ht revealed so little 
of the animals' form?. Tired as he was, he 
readily obeyed the orders of his companion, 
and stretching himself upon the grateful floor 
of mingled turf and saw-dust, was soon un- 
conscious of everything about him. And so 
the night passed away. 

Great bustle came with the morning sun ; 
and when he awoke and saw the dreadful 
monsters that had surrounded him, and of 
whose forms he had hitherto been utterly ig- 
norant, he was for scrambling away as fast 
as his hands and legs would allow. But 
Hickory somewhat tranquillized him by 
showing him it was possible to be on very 
intimate, it not actually visiting terms with 
the inmates of the caravans. And then he 
took him to the brooklet, which was now 
wide awake and rattling away merrilv over 
the pebblcH, tumbling over itself, and hurry- 
ing on to make room for all that was coming 
after it, as though it bore the most important 
business on its surface, instead of a few 
shining bubbles and May blossoms, that ran 
endless races, amidst the greatest excitement 
of the cresses and forget-me-nots, who jostled 
and nodded, and bent down to look afler them 
as they panned. Here they made their -toilet : 
and then joined their party. 

The bustle soon began, early as it was, 
for it was May fair morning. Whole acres 
of hurdle-pens had arisen, m the night, and 
these were*oon filled with sheep so tightly 
packed, that nothing but figs or omnibuses 
could have exceeded them. Carts came in 
from every direction, driven by burly men in 
green smock frocks, and covered with netting 
— beneath which restless pigs did all they 
could to render each otlier miserable. And 
when a pig escaped during his suspensory 
journey from the cart to the pen, what a holi- 
day it was for the boys — for some of the 
boys had beei^up all night, from mere ex- 
citement. How they drove him where he 
was not wanted to go, and hemmed him into 
inconvenient corners, and chivied him right 
over the display of vacillating crockery — of 
unsteady tea-pots and revolving plates — that 
the cunning salesman was disposing, so at- 
tractively, on the ground. A pig once loose 
that day, was never seen again by his own- 
er. He fled direct to secret fastnesses in 
woods and copses, and turned hermit : or fell 
into alien sties, and ultimately graced the 
halls of the stranger with his flitches. 

The stall people were next at work, as 
their little pavilions made perfect streets 
across the green. Very marvellous were 
some of the things, intended to be eaten j 
which they set out: but those of ginger- 
bread were the most incomprehensible. There 
wcrti chanticleers proclaiming the morn in 
trowsers much too large for them : and royal 
personages whose consumption involved the 



digestion of dutch metal and red ribbon in 
unlimited quantities : and there were small 
ginger-bread buttons in red tin boxes, labelled 
" spicy," the eating of which brought about 
the gaspiuff state of palate that the very 
young genueman about town might be sup- 
poseato suffer from, who rashly ordered de- 
viled kidneys for supper at a tavern, to look 
* fast,' before he understood tlicir nature. And 
there were also the simple gingerbread nuts 
of commerce, which you are so urgently re- 
quested to taste, at fairs and races, as though 
the lives and souls of the generous young 
ladies, who liberally present you with tliP 
sample, depended upon the quantity they got 
rid oft And bard indeed must have been 
the rustic heart that the " Now, my dear, let 
me weigh you a pound," did not walk right 
into at once, direct and unchallenged. 

Next the cheap toy booths unfurled their 
packages of grey dutch paper, and fluttered 
their packthread fiddles and tinselled dowa- 
gec^lookin^ dollies in the wind. Birds of 
unknown lands, with one superlative feather 
in their poll, who bobbed their heads and tails 
as, screwed to the table, they looked after 
the pear that swun^ below them ; little men 
who were jointed only at their hips, and work- 
ed curious machinerv, in bright green hats 
and round black frock coats— descendants oC 
Noah's wife by her second marriage with the 
captain of tlie chip box cavalry ; monkeys 
who were pushed over the top of* a stick* 
only to be pulled back again, and yet pre- 
served an air of merriment under the most 
uncomfortable circumstances ; endless pro* 
cessions to music, of foreign poultry, who 
popped up from one sentry box, and bustled 
down into another, for the delight of a lady, 
with a minute aquiline nose, and one eye at 
the side of her head, evidently a family con- 
nection of tl\p industrious artizan before al» 
luded to : othefs of tlie same race, turning 
round in a dreary dance before a tree, tJiatt 
might have been planted from a sampler, 
with its leaves in a high state of curled shav- 
ing, to the melody of a harp with three limp 
strings — all these curious creations, burst 
forth like winking Mary-buds to the rising 
sun. 

There were many things for recreation, 
besides. Snuff-boxes and pincushions, and 
prolific lemons with kernels of tea-things in 
the seventh fruity envelop— objects of art 
whose tendency to fall straight downwards 
into yawning holes when tlirown at, might 
have set Newton a thinking, long befoie 
the especial apple drummed into his head the 
theory of weight, and turned Ws mind from 
mirth to gravity. And there were alluring 
arrows that spun round on pivots, and al- 
ways stopped at one of thirty diflferent ob- 
jects, — ^tea-caddies, beads, knives and brooch- 
es — but never at that. especial one, on which 
the half-penny was ventured. 
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Refreshments, too, were being unpacked 
from hampers and covered barrow a — marvel- 
lous shell-lish, the like of which had been 
never seen, except turned into pin-cushions 
at sea-side libraries — strange pastry made 
into pies, containing within small cubes of 
peppered indian-rubber — ^terrible sausages, 
whose components no man might analyze 
satisfictorily— oysters out of season, large as 
plates, whose shells blanched on the green 
until the next year came round again — tubs 
of beer, even, shaded with fern, under leafy 
hedges : and more ginger-beer, and pop, and 
gaseous drinks in general, than would have 
sufficed to turn the whole population of the 
parish into so many balk>onB, and blown them 
up to any height the atmospherical density 
would have permitted them to arrive at. 

All these things were so many wonders to 
Christopher, and opened an entirely new 
world to him at the first glance : his fear, 
however, would not permit him to venture 
alone amongst them : and so he continued 
with his new friends all the morning. The 
fair was not yet at its height. The burly 
men bought and sold their pigs : and horse- 
dealers rode shouting and oawling through 
the mob, showing off animals that, like 
French clocks won at raffles, had somehow or 
another been wound up to go for a little time 
only, and then stop for good. But when the 
the aflernooii came, the pleasure folks pour- 
ed in, in crowds, from the neighborhood — 
along green lanes and pathways, and across 
pleasant fields. Then, too, the show people 
came out in wondrous splendor, to dazzle the 
natives, from their canvas splendor : and 
imposing cartoons, ropresenting the wonders 
to be seen withii>, and the elegant company 
of all nations that were looking on, were un- 
furled on the caravans ; and daring couples 
rose high in air, above the stalls, in the ups 
and downs, and shrieked as tliey descended : 
or whirled round and round amidst the huz- 
zas of the boys, until they tumbled from their 
cockh(»rse8 for very giddiness. And all was 
life and motion ; belBs,, speaking trumpets, 
swings, rattles and sunshine. 

And now Hickory and his party piepared 
to asionish the world. The thin isM man 
fetched a ladder, a largo box, and a drum 
from a neighboring booth, which had been 
brought on in the owner's waggon from the 
last fair: and then made his own toilet, 
which was tliat of a clown. The large bon- 
net being removed from where it had appar- 
ently been all night, discovered the little girl 
in an undecided costume, that a Scotch child 
might be supposed to wear after living a little 
while in Turkey. Hickory himself brushed 
up his cocked hat, stuck a red paper bow on 
it, and mounted a pair of worsted epaulettes : 
whilst the woman tied a handkerchief in the 
French style about her head, and took a tam- 
bourine. 



^ I wish wft could do something with yon,** 
said Hickory to Christopher, ^there's been 
no time to learn you anything yet : so yoa 
must mind the money." 

" I can pitch a pie," said Christopher, who 
had some notion, from what he had seen of 
Hickory's performance on the previous even- 
ing, tnat such an accomplishment was 
useful. 

*' Can you ?" exclaimed Hickory : " that's 
capital. Let's see you." 

To his unbounded delight, the little boy 
turned head over heels, and then went along 
upon his hands and feet like a wheel. 

** Famous ! hooray !" cried Hickory.— 
" Where did you learn that ?" 

** We used to do it, at the side of the gentle- 
folks' carriages," replied Christopher as soon 
as he got breath. 

** Oh — we shall make a great tumbler of 
you,"*said Hickory. "How lucky it wa» 
you fell in with us. Who knows what you 
may come to some day— perhaps a Bounding 
Bail of the Pyrenees, or an Olympian Bro- 
ther. Think of that !" 

It was directly decided that Christopher 
should begin his public career at once, then 
and there. An ancient spangled jacket made 
for somebody four times his size, was rum- 
maged out of the property box, in which he 
was forthwith invested. The little girl was 
tied up to the top of a pair of stilts. The 
thin clown putting on an old great eoat over 
his finery, took up the drum and Pandxan 
pipes, and flickory and the woman followed. 
And then they at once plunged into the thick 
of the fair. 

An audience was soon collected. Luddy 
played a solo on the drum, whilst the other 
walked the toes of the spectators into a cir- 
cle, and the performance commenced with a 
comic song, after which Hickory made a 
speech : — 

" Now's your time. Ladies and Gents," he 
commenced, '* to see things that'll open yout 
eyes as wide as a lawyer's conscience — " 

^ And make your wit as sharp as the thick 
end of a pennorth of cheese I had for break- 
fast," chimed in Luddy. 

•* The thin end, Mr. Merryman, you mean/* 
said Hickory. 

" No, Sir," replied the other : ** it was so 
small it had not got a thin end." 

There was a laugh from the crowd. 

" Haw ! haw ! liaw !" echoed Luddy dole- 
fully. '* How should you like to be laugh^ 
at, if you was a fool ?" 

" Now, Christopheros," returned Hickory, 
'' come here and show yourself to the com- 



pany.' 

The little boy walked proudly up to the 
showman. 

" This young gentleman is a good deal too 
clever for this world," said Hickory : " so 
he's going to leave it to-morrow in a hack»A^ 
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coach, and was to take my grandmother with 
him, only she got up so early yesterday mor- 
ning, that she never got dawn again. Now, 
Christopheros : why is a thunderstorm in 
top-boo^ like a roasted snow-ball 7" 

" Please I don't know," replied Christo- 
phei:. 

" Nor more do I," said Hickory, amidst re- 
newed laughter from the bystanders. When 
it had stopped, he went on: "Mr. Merry- 
man !" 

" Yes, master," 

" State to the company generally what you 
know of this young genUeman^s birth, pa- 
rentage, and education. Where was he 
born '/" 

" Nowheres in parlikler, master," an- 
swered Luddy ; '^ found him after a shower 
of rain in the water-butt.^' 

« When was that, Sir ?" 

" Half past the day after to-morrow,*' said 
the other. 

" What time, Mr. Merryman ?" 

"Half past, Sir." 

" Half past what, Mr. Merryman ?" 

" Half past the quarter, Sir." 

" Which quarter, Mr. Merryman." 

" Half past the three quarters." 

" How old is he. Sir ?" continued Hickory, 
apparently quite satisfied with &e date. 

^' Seven and a half. Sir : — and would have 
been eight, only he was laid up for six mouths 
with a tooth-ache in his best jacket." 

And then Luddy blew strange notes into 
the pipes, and sorely worried the drum, to 
work tiie audience up to a j)roper pitch of 
enthusiasm at his replies, which had the de- 
sired eiTect. 

This unsatisfactory account — physiologi- 
cally speaking— of Christopher's remarkable 
hirth having been given. Hickory prepared to 
conjure, whilst the little girl performed what 
Mr. Merryman denominated a Spanish Waltz, 
on the stilts, which must have given the spec- 
tators a singular notion of the national dan- 
ces of that nation. And when it had finished, 
the necromancy began to the great delight of 
the public ; with the exception that, on the 
verge of the most interesting tricks. Hickory 
always found that he was in want of an ad^ 
ditional number of half-penCe to work the 
spell. 

Christopher became a great feature in the 
entertainment. His appearance was greatly 
in his favor: and when Hickory sent him 
round to borrow the hat in which the curipus 
pancake was to be broiled, or to request the 
somewhat difficult loan of the half-crown, he 
usually got it. And in addition he had to eat 
the paper shavings, as though such formed 
his usual salad, and allow the padlock to be 
put upon his cheek, all which he went through 
with very becoming propriety. 

Indeed the half-pence never tumbled in so 
last ; it was as much as tlie v. r^.-iian could do 



to pick them, ua But when the last extrsc- 
table coin had been talked from tlie crowd — 
which unfortunately never made up a suffi- 
cient sum for Hickory to cut Christopher's 
head off, but always brought the performance 
to a sudden and inartistic conclusion — ^they 
moved to another pitch. And this was usu- 
ally in front of a dancing show, where they 
could ])enefit from the crowd assembled, the 
instant the order of ** lill in to begin" left at- 
tention undivided. 

The fair continued for three days, and for- 
tunately it was fine weather all the time. 
Now and then Christopher fancied he saw 
one or two iaces that he recollected at the 
salt-»works, amongst the ring of spectiitors ; 
but it was evident in the scraps of laded 
finery in which Hickory had dressed him, 
that he was not recognized. Poor little Patsy, 
whose existence only appeared to have known 
two phases — under. the la^ge bonnet and on 
the tpp of the stilts — had a companion for the 
first time in her life ; and a wonderful friend- 
ship was established between them, even to 
sharing all the edible trash with which the 
humane spectators were in the haSblt of re- 
warding their performances and endangering 
their animal economics. The early morning 
was devoted to tuition in itinerant gymnas- 
tics, in which Christopher made rapid pro- 
gress ; and in the afternoon the same enter- 
tainments were repeated to new spectators, 
and the pretty boy became as great a feature 
in the programme as the leading stars ; so 
much so, that Hickory found it jprofiuible t» 
allow him to go round with the tambourine 
on his own account " to collect what the au- 
dience choose to give him," as that per.'K)n- 
age observed, " to buy trinkets, which was 
all he had to subsist on." But when the ex- 
hibitions concluded, the half-pence were all 
collected 4nto one common treasury. 

At last the festival came to an end, after 
a most successful season — short, certainly, 
but -very lucrative. And tlien the wandering 
tribes prepared, once more, to be u|X)n the 
road, as they dismantled their many-tinted 
pavilions. Horses, who lived upon sawdust 
alone, according to popular cbservation, drew 
off enormous caravans, so disproportioned to 
their size, that the flea who industriously 
scuffles with the man-of-war to the edge of 
his platform furthest from the light, is their 
only parallel. The Hungarian noblemen, 
and elegant ladies in ochred stockings and 
dresses of all styles conglomerated into one, 
threw off their costly disguises,andonce more 
fell to the realities of social existence. Folks 
could not believe that they were the thinly- 
clad people who bought small quantities of 
food at the humblest shops in die village. 
And when all departed, the wondering natives 
fell back for another twelvemonth into their 
usual course of life. 

But the Green served to keep alive the 
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memory of their fair days. The ring so truly 
cut by the hoofs of the circas horses re- 
mained throughout the year ; and was, to the 
hoys, as hallowed ground as though the sum- 
mer fairies had danced the circle into being. 
The hollows, into which the snakes, and 
snuff-h'xes, and musical pears were wont to 
fall, remained unfilled; the sheep grazed 
quietly, where they w<iuld have been under 
the very nose of the perfomiing royal tiger 
of the jungle. Here, were the black patches 
that the different fires scorched in the grass ; 
there, one of the dancing booths had been, 
where the narrow planking had pressed all 
the life out of the turf, and necks of bottles 
and broken pipes, and nutshells bordered it. 
The children looked upon these vestiges, we 
say, almost with feelings of veneration, as 
marking the great epoch of their Kves. For 
with them it was all magic : their eyes were 
kaleidescopes in the prSdoction of dazzling 
and ever-varying images, unti>time broke up 
the delusion, ami showed them, sometimes 
too ruthlessly, that all they had been admir- 
ing was made up but of shadows, and bor- 
rowed brightness, and bits of rubbish. 

The party to which Christopher belonged 
was the last to move. Patsy was once more 
covered over by her large bonnet, and then 
with Luddy, his wife, and the box of appara- 
ttis and costume, contrived to get a lift in an 
empty cage of the menagerie — the ex-resi- 
dence of a deceased bison — where the only 
inconvenience was that Of being shut up all 
day with only a light in the roof, which gave 
the journey the appearance of being made in 
something between a diving-bell and a par- 
liamentary train carriage. 

Hickory and Christopher went together, 
the little boy being promoted to the singularly 
insecure position on the donkey, vice Patsy 
retired. They made short stages, and stop- 
ped in the evenings at the humblest public- 
nouses, where, by a display of his necro- 
mancy. Hickory generally confrived to pick 
up enough for the next day's support. And 
one evening after two or three of these had 
passed, they came near a vast city, and then 
Hickory informed his little companion that 
they were approaching the confines of mighty 
Liverpool. 



^ CHAPTER Vni. 

MflS. HAMPER BETUAlb IK STATE TO TOWK. 

Sir Frederic Arden, with Mr. Gudge 
on his arm, took the most retired path he 
could find for conference with the attorney, 
not wishing any of his guests to see him on 
terms of such familiarity. For some little 
time neither of them spoke. Each waited to 
see what the other had to say, that he might 
agree, or contradict, as it seemed best. 



^ If I could but have reached Paris,** said 
Sir Frederick, at length breaking the silence, 
" this would never have happen^. The chil- 
dren die at the Enfarts Drouves lik6 — " 

** Whitebait," suggested Mr. Gudge, as 
the baronet appeared to hang an instant for 
a simile. 

*^ You don't think the boy has been taken 
away, do you ? That he nas been kidnap- 
ped to keep in the dark and worry us ?" 

" Quits impossible. Sir F.," replied Gudge ; . 
" besides, who knows about you at all in the 
matter? The child has run away; he*ll 
perhaps be picked up and brought back again, 
when it will be all right, I dare say : at least, 
I hope so " 

" But what can we do — ^now — at present ?" 
said the baronet, impatiently. 

" Nothing more than we have done," an- 
swered Gudge. **^ You may trust to me, you 
know, your real friend." 

Sir Frederick almost shuddered. 

"To tell you the truth," continued the at- 
torney, " I was not altogether unprepared 
for the news. I have always had my eye 
upon Rockey — a useful fellow, Sir P. ; wont 
stick at anything if he's paid well — bat wants 
watching. He might find it more to his 
interest to losethe boy than to keep him, eh ?" 

Mr. Gudge screwed one eye quite close, 
and halted dead in his walk as he stopped 
Sir Friederick as well, slightly poking him 
with his hand. 

" I don't understand you," said the baronet, 
impatiently ; '* what do you mean ?" 

" Don't think if Rockey was to hide the 
child, in some coal pit, or colliery, you would 
feel more comfortable by paying a small sum 
to know where he was again : if he wasn't 
dead, at once, eh? You'd be like a man 
walking out in a storm, and not knowing 
where the chimney-pots would take him next. 
There's no knowing when he might drop 
upon you." 

" But what course do you mean to fol- 
low ?" 

"Oh— the right thing. Sir F., the right 
thing. I'll trace him wherever he goes, de- 
pend on it ; so you can make yourself quite 
comfortable. What a lucky thing it was we 
ever met, I often think — don't you ?" 

" Lady Arden will think it strange in me 
to be away from the rooms so long, replied 
the baronet, hastily. "We can talk this 
matter over more quietly at another oppor- 
tunity." 

Somewhat against Gudge's will, who ap- 
peared desirous of following up theconversa* 
tion, he almost dragged him back to the ball 
The dances were going on, in full life, but in 
the card-room a little unusual excitement, 
appeared to have drawn the idling guests 
together. Voices, too, were heard, — female 
voices, above the inspiring notes of the cor- 
net ; and although speaking in an an^t^ ^^% 
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for flacb a patrician meeting, were evidently 
productive of amusement rattier than confu- 
sion amongst the bystanders. 

" No, mam," exclaimed one of the dispu- 
tants, in a voice which, if Mr. Gudge had 
not been too well acquainted with it, a vision 
o( artificial puppies and gold hops corusca- 
ting above the beads of the company would 
liave directly indentified. " No, mam ! you 
will parden me, but seven and sixpence is 
the points, and those Vl\ have, if you 
please." 

'* I do not understand you," retumrd Mrs. 
Hamper — for she was the lady addressed — 
as she rose from the card-table; "do you 
suppose I do not mean to pay yon whatever I 
owe you ?" 

*' No, mam, I suppose nothing — nothing at 
all, no more than a child unborn ; but if you 
think I cannot count, you are mistaken, rer- 
faaps the odd trick Was yours, mam ; and, 
perhaps, you had the honors, mam. But be- 
lieye your own eyes," she continued, as she 
turned over some of the cards. "There! I 
should think that jack of clubs settled it," 
she added triumphantly, as she appealed to 
the company generally, and held the card up 
like a conjuror. 

^ Good gracious me !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamper, "1 have not contradicted you. I 
told you I had no change at present." 

" And so you told the gent, you played 
with last, and there he stands, and let liim 
own it, mam," said Mrs. Gudge, pointing to 
a respectable elderly individual, who directly 
vanished amongst the company, in great 
confusion, at being brought into the dispute. 
" But 1 see your ways, mam, and you nave 
not paid him yet — yet ! you have not paid 
him yet !" 

And here Mrs. Gudge'B color rose to that 
flush, that the poppies in her head-dress al- 
most paled by comparison. 

" Who can oblige me with some silver, to 
pay this person ?" said Mrs. Hamper, turn- 
ing round. " My dear Lady Parlawar, may 
I—?" 

" I have nothing but gold," said the lady 
very readily, as she shewed a diminutive 
purse, that fairies and fourpenny pieces only 
could have entered. She had evidently an- 
ticipated the question. 

" Person, indeed !" continued Mrs. Gudge; 
" and may I ask whom I have the honor of 
addressing ? Not a person — of course not." 

Here Mrs. Gudge courtseyed ironically, and 
bobbed her hops into the candle. 

" There is not the slightest occasion for us 
to become better acquainted, madam," return- 
ed ^rs. Hamper ; " pray do not forget where 
you are." 

"I do not forget where I am; nor the 
seven and sixpence, mam," answered Mrs. 
Gudge ; " which small sum it is singular, witli 
io much carriage company, you cannot raise. 



I am not afraid to be known, nnm ; yon may 
ask from one end of Brompton to the other, 
and back again, if you please ; but you would 
not find a soul to say 1 did not play that jack 
of clubs." 

*' You allude to the knave, I presume," 
observed Mrs. Hamper with a sneer 

" I allude to nothing, mam, nor nobody ; 
but Pm at liberty to think, and will not be 
put upon. And if it had been Van Tune, 
mam, you might have laid a gross, or doubled 
me, and drawn naturals upon two aces, or 
twenty, if you'd had the luck, and would not 
have waited long for my money. For tiiere, 
mam, there it is ; and perhaps ican give you 
change." 

With these words, Mrs. Gudge banged a 
purse on the table, of the size and fashion 
that stage peasants decline to accept from 
preserved noblemen, saying that tlieir feel- 
ings are their beet reward, which, compart 
with the bits of tobacco pipe and button shanks 
that pass current in theatres, is possibly the 
case. 

" You can send in your bill to-moriow, my 
good woman," said Mrs. Hamper, with per- 
fect repose, turning away from the table. 
*' I presume that plan is most familiar to you." 

It is terrible to think upon what the con- 
sequences of this last sarcasm might have 
been upon Mrs. Gudge's excited tempera- 
ment, had it not been suddenly checked. 
The hops and poppies were quivering with 
her emotion, when her husband seized her 
by the arm, and drew her from the table, not 
without thb greatest exertion, before her rage 
exploded. JU was a bold thing to du : with 
less courage did the soldier lift up the bum- 
in^ shell and throw it through the window 
before it burst. Mr. Gudge did not throw 
the partner of his life through the window : 
is would have been morally wrong, and phy- 
sically impossible for him' to have done so; 
but he pulled her angrily from the room, and 
then walkedther on to the lawn, and seated 
her upon a garden bench, where, reclining 
her head upon a rustic geranium basket, the 
thundercloud burst into a shower of tears. 

" Why couldn't you keep quiet ?" observ- 
ed Mr. Gudge angrily; "you know you 
must get the worst in a quarrel with that set ; 
I could have told you so. You must be 
cracked." 

" Don't speak sharp, Guc^,"^bbed the 
lady, " not now ; I can't bear it To think 
of being che>— cheateilt and abused, whei>>*- 
when my rights was all I wanted, and by 
such a — such a— a — " 

An appropriate epithet not being ready, 
Mrs. Gudge sobbed louder still, fumbled 
something from the depths of her pocket like 
a silver cricket-ball full of holes, which she 
called her vinegaret, and having smelt ii 
until it made &t sneeze, was somewhat 
calmed. 
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** I think weM better move off," said Mr. 
Gudge ; ** I'm infernally sorry we ever 
came ; we know nobody, and they seem to 
take good care we shoaldn't, too. Never 
mind, Sir Frederick — never mind : we shall 
see yet,*' he muttered in conclusion. 

" And not a chance of dancing,^' observed 
Mrs. Gudge, still mildly convulsed. " No, 
Gudge, no ; TU not go. FU wait until they 
play a country dance. And then TU show 
them that some folks are quite as well brought 
up as other folks, and a good deal better^ 
Call that dancing !" she added, as she looked 
towards the ball-room ; " it's perfectly dis- 
graceful to see people hugging one another 
in that low manner." 

" Didn't yoa get the money from the wo- 
man who owed it you, after all ?" asked her 
husband. 

" No, Gudge ; but I'll have it, if I move 
Brompton to Jericho for it. Stop: look 
there — they are all going from the room ; 
it's for supper, Fm sure, I really want some- 
thing after what I've gone through." 

" you'd better come home,'' said Mr. 
Gudge; "you won't get anything here, I 
can tell you. I know their tricks — one lob- 
ster to a cart-load of lettuce, and aU the rest 
cut glass and bright spoons." 

" If it's a crust I must have it," replied his 
wife, " for I feel quite fainty." 

And she rose and took Mr. Gudge's arm 
as she pressed him towards the supper table. 

It was fortunate for poor Lady Arden that 
she had not been a witness of the scene just 
over. Sir Frederick had been stung deeply : 
but he endeavored to laugh it off with the 
others, speaking of the attorney and his wife, 
as * worthy but eccisntric peo[)le from the 
country.' Meanwhile the suppei>roora was 
thrown open, and the guests crowded 
round the glittering tables,* which were soon 
bordered by a standing army of beauty that 
quite took away the appetites of all the sus- 
ceptible cavaliers in the room. Mrs. Hamp- 
er secured the only chair ; and having plant- 
ed herself witliin reach of everything, was 
the last lady to leave when the rest departed. 

" My doar Annie," said Lady Arden to one 
of the Miss M-.iinwa rings, whom she found 
close to her. " I have scarcely seen you this 
evening; I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self." 

"Oh I vpu have given us such a nice 
party ; ami W3 have had such lovely 
waltzes !". said the pretty girl addressed. 
•' And we have laughed so ! Tell me Lady 
Arden, who are those very odd persons at the 
eiKl of the table?" 

*' Don't ask me," replied the lady address- 
ed, with a sigh of despair ; *' they are some 
people Sir Frederick employs in his parlia- 
mentary affairs, or law, or something else 
very dreadfuL Pray understand — they are 
his guest?.*' 



" They were in the park the day we met 
you — in the oldest carriage ; so absurd to be 
sure ! Oh ! and. Lady Arden, we want to 
ask you something else. We are a little 
overrun with gentlemen on Thursday ; 
could you manage to get Fanny Hamper for 
us, without her mother. We were at school 
at Boulogne together,* you know, so we are 
not strangers." 

" The old lady will be sure to come," said 
Lady Arden. " Stop : she said something 
about not being able to go home to-night. 
Now suppose you offer to take Fanny up to 
London with you, and say you have only room 
for her ?" 

" But her mamma — " 

" Will be sure to fasten on some one. 
Then you can prevail on the girl to stay. I 
will manage it for you." 

And Lady Arden was now obliged to at- 
tend to some half dozen gentlemen, all of 
whom were requesting permission to give her 
some wine. 

" G.," observed Mrs. Gudge, who had 
pushed all the plate upon the sideboard into a 
heap, to clear a space for her plate ; " G., if 
there isn't soup ! Law !" 

" You may depend upon it it's the thing, 
though," said Mr. Gudge. " Only speak 
lower ; never be surprised at anything you 
see — the nobs never are. Tve watched them 
often." 

" I'd bet sixpence there'll be fish present- 
ly," continued Mrs. Gudge ; " I'm sorry oys- 
ters are out. I could fanpy a little pickled 
salmon though. G., do you think there is 
any?" 

" No, none," said Mr. Gudge, not looking 
round, as he collected the jelly of a raised 
pie upon the top of his knife. " Fshaw ! how 
you talk ! ' 

" Well, I'm sure 1 don't know. There 's 
soup, and why not anything else ? I shouldn*t 
wonder, for my part, to see mutton chops. 
Here ! young man !" 

These words were addressed to a footman 
who passed, but did not hear the summons. 

" Hi, waiter !" cried Mr. Gudge. " Hul- 
low, you Sir; come here. Now, what do 
you want ?" 

" What Is that, over there ?" asked the 
lady, pointing to the table with her spoon. 

" Charlotte des pommes," replied the man. 

" No ; not the lady," said Mrs. Gudge, as 
she whispered to her husband, '• he might 
have said Miss, I tliink. Tliat — there — by 
the foreign bottle." 

" You couldn't get me such a thing as a 
class of beer, could you ?" interrupted Mr. 
Gudge, before the man replied; "and if 
there's a morsel of cheese to be had, I 
shouldn't care. I never sup without my 
cheese." 

The last remark was addressed to a regu- 
lar evening-party-man, who was feedinn^ .^ 
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his side. He stared over his mnstachios at 
the speaker, but returned no answer. And 
at the same time Sir Frederick called away 
the attendant. 

" Oh ! of course not," said Mr. Gudge 
this time to himself, "we shall get nothing 
more. Well, after that, I think it's high 
time to be off The most miserable even- 
ing I ever spent in all my life. ! suppose I 
shall have to hariTCss my horse next.*' 

And without attending to any remon- 
strance, he seized his wife by the armj as be- 
fore, and elbowed his way through the 
den«ely-packed conajiany, from tlie room. 

During this time Mr Skittler, who had 
besn tlie delight of atl the servant*^, until 
they w<^re calbd away to their cr^rriage duties, 
was getting ready the Taglioni sringer-beer 
waggou for his intended trip back to town. 
This was accomplished by simply leading 
the doniiey from the field in which he had 
shut tlie entir(?sequipige. an<l bringing it up 
to tho gates, where the mass of gleaming 
carriage lamps shewed the number of vehi- 
cles that wore in waiting. And when ho 
had arrived very near to the door, he left 
Sprouts in charge of the concern, and went 
up to the house to look after his passeiTgers. 

Thore were many of the guests leaving ; 
but Skittler did not see anything of Mrs. 
Hamper ; so he thought the best plan would 
be to let her know by ono of the domestics 
that he was in waiting, ilis conviviafity 
in the servants'-hall had establislied a great 
intimacy botween them all, and his wishes 
were immediately attended to. In a few mi- 
nutes the lady made her appearance in the 
hall. 

" My good manr" said Mrs. Hamper, 
" thore will be only myself going. A friend 
has offered to take my daughter in her car- 
riage. Where shall I meet with yon ? For 
I do not wish to get intb your vehicle just 
here." 

*' All right, mum," answered Skittler ; 
" under the walnut tree there. A wery re- 
spectable young gentleman as is in the" law 
is taking care on it." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Hamper, as she 
stooped to pick up a pin, and saw Mrs. 
Gudge's calash under the billiard table ; '*the 
very thing; I wonder whose it is. Does 
any body know ?" 

The question was asked in such a sub- 
dued tone that noCody replied, upon which 
Mrs. Hamper pulled the calash from its j 
hiding-place, and when a sharp reconnoitre ! 
had shewn her that there were no servants I 
who expected money at the door, she threw 
her whittle round her — which she had si- 
lently walked away with, whilst the lady's 
maid was looking for trie ticketed cloaks and 
tippets of some of the provincial guests — and 
slipped round the door pillars. Her cha- 
rioteer was on the look-out ; and, with as 



ranch politeness as he conld command, he 
assisted her into the vehicle. 

" We've made it a« joUjr as we could, 
mum," said Skiitier ; *^ but we come off ia 
such a hurry, we hadn't time to- Hnload it 
Them enipty bottles will soon shake down 
comfortable ; and I've moved the fall ones 
to this end, because it's okkard when they 
go nfl^and you're netting on them." 

**^Dear i»e ! — well — I never did,"^ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Hamper, as she subsided, not with- 
out some little difficulty, upon the strange 
seat. ^ Thtft is a beautiful calash — I won- 
der if it really belongs to anybody — ^I should 
not like them to see me. My good man, I 
hope the donkey is a good one, and quite 
safe." 

" Oh I he's a regular firework, muno," saii 
Skittler ; " they feeds him altogether upoB 
gunpowder and thistles to tiekle him into a 
gallop. Go for ever, he will ; and serve 
him right for being born at Marget." 

** Hi !" shouted a coachman, on the box of 
a carriage that* faced them, *' where are yon 
driving on ! you can't pass here ; yea must 
turn back." 

" Oh yes — I shourd say so," said Skittler ; 
'* I shouldn't woudpr if you could turn youi 
charret round the top of a oyster barrel ; be- 
cause, if you can, just get off and try and 
turn mine in this lane." 

" You can't pass,. I tell you," said the 
coachman ; '* the road's blocked up behind. 
You must fall into a Irne." 

Sprouts, in ihe meantime, had run on to 
see how matters stood, and returned with 
the fact that it was as the man had stated. 
. " There's no danger, I hope," said Mrs. 
Hamper, anxiously, from within her calash ; 
" had not I better get out 2" 

•* No, mum ; you're safest inside ; I can 
pull into Ihe ditch'in a minute, if there's oo 
casion," replied Skittler. " We'll see if we^ 
can't back." 

" Good gracious, where are you going ?" 
cried the lady, as the Taglkwi waggon be- 
gan to describe all sorts of queer figures on 
the road. " My good man — stop — I must get 
out — stop." 

" It's all right, mum," replied Skittler ; 
** only don't sit quite so backwards, for fear 
you should weigh the donkey up in the air. 
He's hardly balanced now ; it's as much as 
his toes touches the ground. That's it — 
capital— that's it." • 

And with the ussistance of Sprouts, the 
cliarioteer half lifted, half turned the equip- 
Rfre round, and brought it into the line of the 
other carriages, with which it was obliged to 
go on, passing the very door in its turn. 
Here Mr.-?. Hamper pulled down the calash 
over her head until she looked almost like a 
perambulating bathing-machine : and after a 
little more shouting and exchange of saluta- 
tions of various descriptions, they got clear oft 
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on to the load, and staited off at an average 
donkey-power pace. 

'< How long^ shall we be getting back to 
town, my friend ?" asked Mrs. Hamper, as 
soon as she thought that she could do so with 
safety. 

'' Well„ mum ; it's impossible to say to an 
hour or two,." replied Mr. Skittler, who was 
trotting with Sprouts at the side of the wag- 
gon. '^ Vou see donkeys isn't Christians, 
though this is next door to one — ay, nigher. 
He's sulky now, you see, mum ; he know'd 
the music, and Uiought it was a booth and 
we was going to stop for the night. I rec- 
kon they gets through a deal of ginger-beer 
at them great parties, mum." 

'* No — wine, usually, my good man," re- 
plied Mrs. Hamper, graciously, thinking ft 
best to be on good terms witli her escort. 

" Indeed, mum," observed Skittler. '^ But 
you can't wonder at it, when you see what 
competition's done for ginger-beer ; it can't 
be made for the money : half a pint of froth 
in a fit, I calls it now. Them water-carts 
has knocked up the ginger-beer trade." 

*' Indeed !" exclaimed the passenger, im- 
agining that her charioteer alluded to some 
strange way of distributing drinks gratui- 
tously. 

'' They lays the dust so, mum ; and then 
people don't want to wash it down," explain- 
ed the other. ' Skitty,' says Joe Tims, * al- 
ways pitch a ginger-beer cart in a parish 
where they quarrels about the rates ; and 
then the roads won't be never watered, and 
you'll sell no end.' " 

'^ Is this your own conveyance ?" asked 
Mrs. Hamper. 

"• No, mum : leastwise it's my pardner's. 
He sells the drinks and shell-fish, and I does 
the sandwiches and tators." 

''Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Hamper; 
'^ sandwiches ! What are they made of?" 

" Ham, we calls it, mum ; but we isn't 
partic'lar so long as the mustard makes 
'em sneeze well. You can't lay on too 
much mustard ; they wouldn't have it unless 
it made 'em cry. And they don't mind 
toughness — not a bit — rather prefers it of 
the two ; because it lasts the longer." 

Mrs. Hamper began to feel disinclined to 
carry on the conversation. But neverthe- 
less Skittler continued : 

" We takes different ends of the bridges, 
mum, in general ; for if any body has a 
sandwich at the Surrey side, he's sure to 
want some ginger-beer by the time he gets 
across ; but it's the salt, tlien. Come on !" 

The last sentence was addressed to the 
donkey, and accompanied by a thwack with 
a stick that made him go sideways, like a 
dog, as far as the shafts would allow him to 
flinch, hut did not greatly improve his speed. 
^Donkeys and paving-stones are the only 
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thincB that appear to require a simultaneotts 
word and blow to produce an effect. 

The lamps of Richmond got fewer and 
farther between as they left the town ; and 
they were now under the wall of Kew Gar- 
dens, along which the spectral fleet of white- 
washed ships — ^now obliterated — were just 
discernible. For a suspicious appearance of 
daylight was coming up from the east. The 
fiery gleam in the air that had marked the 
position of London was fading into a 
cold grey; and the horizon outlines were 
just defined. The morning air came tol^a- 
bly cold ; so sharp indeed was it, tliat Mrs. 
Hamper bent the calash lower down tlian 
ever, and pulling the shawl over her head in 
addition, enclosed herself in a kind of tent, 
beneath which she was not long in falling 
into a doze — a real one, instead of the imita- 
tion she had intended to counterfeit at Kew 
bridge toll-bar. And then, as the occupan- 
cy of a donkey-cart is rather guided by what 
the wheels will bear than what the animal 
will draw, Skittler and Sprouts perched 
themselves on the side of the waggon, and 
in this manner the party proceeded onwards. 
Two hours might have passed before Mrs. 
Hamper removed her envelope; when she 
did there was no question about its being 
broad morning. The shops and houses, to 
be sure, along the road were still closed ; and 
only from the baker's and inn chimnies was 
a light Vapor rising into the clear sharp air. 
But the market caifu and basket-people were 
on the road; and heavy waggons loitered 
at the public-houses, whilst their horses, who 
had travelled through the night almost in a 
state of somnambulism, mumbled their chaff, 
and jingled their dull bells, 09 tossed their 
nosebags into the air, as they took their 
breakfast with their eyes shut. Now and 
then a dusty mud-splashed mail coach rattled 
by, evidently ashamed of being seen^-. hun*}-- 
ing on to hide in the inn yard, and snooze 
away under the shed, until the ostlers drag- 
ged it nut to be washed and dressed. You 
could not see any of the passengers' faces, 
for they had apparently hidden them in their 
waistcoats. Their whole appearance told of 
cold and weariness — of roads across com- 
mons, on either side of which the fog hung 
heavily upon the gossamers that swung in 
grey festoons from heath to furze bush — of 
stale coffee-rooms and slip-shod attendants, 
upon arriving. 

There stood at this time upon the road 
Mr. Skittler was traversing, a public-house 
— one especially above all others — litreally 
upon the road that m)w runs over its site. 
Its appearance assorted with ifri business; it 
had the air of an old, beery building, that 
would stand in every body's way, right out 
in the thoroughfare. There never was such 
a type of a house that had taken to drinking 
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late in life as that one. It always loolced 
aeedv v ^ in the day time especially so. Its 
windows were patched and pieced ; its roof 
ragged : its outhouses on the verge of tum- 
bling down; and every thing alx>ut it that 
could move — spouts, curtains, shutter-hooks 
— had delirium tremens. All round it were 
strange doors, nailed up, that when open 
could have led nowhere ; broken lofts hung, 
rather than were built, in all sorts of dan- 
gerous comers, where nobody could get at 
them ; and in front of the house was a huge 
rusty padj^k and chain fixed in the wall, 
fastening'nothing to itsielf, for fear it should 
run awa^. There were always waggons 
about the crazy doors ; and they never ap- 
peared to come or to go. There they always 
were ; the horses grinding phantom hay for 
ever, and the drivers believing they were 
drinking beer ; whilst spectral ostlers moved 
about the roofs of the sheds, which would 
>have broken through with a cat ; and sha- 
dowy forms could be seen within at the bar, 
drawing such liquors as Mephistophiles pro- 
duced from the table. If ever any place was 
haunted, it was that old public-house at 
Knightsbrid^e. 

JBut Skituer evidently believed in its ma- 
teriality ; for when Mrs. Hamper awoke to 
full consciousness, she found to her great 
horror that the Taglioni waggon was drawn 
up. at the door, and that her companion had 
joined a knot of market-people who were 
drinking in the stable, apparently in the en- 
joyment of great hilarity for such an early 
period. And, to her increased discomfort, 
upon looking again, she found that the don- 
key had been removed from the waggon, 
which was tfbpt up by the shafts being thrust 
into a hay-rack. 

"What—what is all this?" cried Mrs. 
Hamper, in accents of wild surprize, as she 
saw her position. "Here — man — you, fel- 
low ; what do you mean ? Come here, and 
tell me directly." 

" It's not my fault, mum," said Skittler, 
advancing towards her, with a pipe in his 
mouth. " We did the best we could, but the 
donkey was regular beat; he give in at 
Hammersmith, and there we left him." 

"What?" cried Mrs. Hamper; "no ani- 
mal to go on to town. Why have you placed 
me in this shameful predicament ? Why did 
you say you could take me, when you could 
do no such thing ?" 

" We draw'd you on here mum, ourselves," 
said Skittler, still smoking quietly ; " and 
we'll draw you home. Twasn't our fault 
The donkey wasn't in §ood case ; I know'd 
how it would be if Joe took him to Marget. 
A animal like him can't live noways upon 
chalk and- sea- weed, and that's all them sea- 
side dqnkcys'get. We'll take you on, mirai 
inajiftey."* ' 

" In a what ?" said Mrs. Hamper. "No 



— ^I've had quite enough of this. You felliiw 
—you !" 

She was very energetic on the word " fel- 
low ;" in reply to which Skittler simply re- 
moved his pipe and touched his hat. 

" What am I to do ? Tell me this minute, 
yon cheat — ^you imposing, badly conducted 
man," continued Mrs. Hamper. " Here's a 
situation, if I should be- seen by any of m) 
friends. Come this instant — you — ^you com 
mon person — you and your low acquaintanc 
there !" 

" Come — ^I say," cried Sprouts, firing u 
suddenly, as it struck him that he was th 
person alluded to. ' 

" Lay down," observed Skittler, putting 
his friend back quietly on to a truss of straw. 
" We saw you into this here, mum, and we'Jl 
see yoa through it. 

" Through it !" nervously exclaimed the 
lady, as she mistrusted the bottom of the 
waggon. 

" Yes, mum : out of it — clean. Now, 
May-pole ; bear ahand." 

This epithet was addressed to Sprouts, 
who forgetting all indignation, directly came 
to his assistance. But Mrs. Hamper would 
not allow the waggon to be moved. Yet she 
was in a terribly unpleasant situation. One 
or two carriages evidently from the fete, rol- 
led quickly by, on their way to town ; but 
the inmates were asleep, and the glasses 
drawn up and covered with condensed va- 
por in the morning cold. At last a one- 
horse vehicle, surmounted by an umbrella, 
was seen coming along the road, and it stop- 
ped as it got close to the public -house. 

" Here— one of you," cried the person who 
was driving; "just put this rein off the 
shaft, will you? Thank'ee — I'll recollect you 
when Tm this way again." 

As the chaise was proceeding, a voice from 
beneath the umbrella was heani to exclaim : 

" Why G ! G ! That's my calash ! I'll 
swear to it. And — well, I never — if it's not 
that dreadful woman that's got it on a truck ! 
Woh !» 

The umbrella was directly furled, ancUthe 
unfortunate Mrs. Hamper sat face to face 
with Mrs. Gudge. 

" So, mam," exclaimed the latter lady, as 
well as her surprize and anger would permit. 
" So mam." And then she waited a second 
or two, collecting all her wrath to explode in 
the words : " Give me that calash !" 

" Take it, madam, pray," said Mrs. Ham- 
per, as she fiung the head-dress towards the 
the carriage, which it fell short of, and tum- 
bled into 5ie road. " Do you think I would 
have touched it, if I had known it had been 
yours. Pagh !" 

" What do you mean 1" almost screamed 
Mrs. Gudge ; " what do you mean ? Here, 
I find you at a low. pot-house — ^yes, I will re- 
peat the expression, and will abide by the 
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eonaeqnences — ^a low, disgraceful, pot-hoase 
at five in the morning. And you talk of not 
touching anything of mine ; ymi^ who're a 
market-woman after all, and perhaps hired 
to chair, and steal what you could when no- 
body were looking. Where is the police- 
man ?" 

Mrs. Hamper, for the moment, was perfect- 
ly paralyzed ; but Skittler came to the res- 
cue. 

" The policeman, mum," said he ; " oh, 
he's iiowheres just now ! laid up in cotton 
he is, (or a little whiles. But I thinks I can 
set all this to rights — eh, gnvnor?" 

«a!" cried Mrs. Gudge. "G! Mr. 
Gudge ! do you know this man ?" 

" Hold your tongue," said the gentleman, 
sharply. " What is all this, Skittler ?" 

" She's a lady bom and bred, and no mis- 
take," replied the other in a confidential 
tone, pointing over his shoulder ; " only I 
think her head wants wiring down tighter. 
She would come back this way." 

"If she's a lady," said Mrs. Gudge, 
" there's seven and sixpence — " 

" Hish !" cried Mr. Gudge so sharply, 
that tlie word almost cut his lips." " What's 
her name, Skittler ?" 

" Amper — Mrs. Amper, of somewheres by 
Dorking. Reglar lady, though — so they 
said in the servants' hall — only rather cen- 
trical in her ways." 

** Hamper, Hamper," said Mr. Gudge to 
himself. And then, to the astonishment of 
the partner of his life and four-wheeled 
chaise, he got Out, and advancing towards 
the Taglioni conveyance, continued : 

•* There's some mistake, that's all, madam. 
I hope you'll look over it. Perhaps we dan 
take vou back to London, or at all events to 
my own house " 

" Why really — I'm sure — you are very 
obliging," said Mrs. Hamper, scarcely un- 
derstanding the scene herself. " This is 
such a very odd position — yon must think I 
don't know what. I shsft be very grateful 
to you though. Dear me — so singular." 

'* Open the back-seat," said Mr. Gudge to 
Skittler, " and then help me get this lady 
out." 

The first order was obeyed very readily, 
but the second was a little more difficult. 
For, inasmuch as the figure of Mrs. Hamp- 
er was rather imposing than classical, aiid 
the accommodation of the vehicle somewhat 
limited, that remarkable lady had become 
wedged in the cart on the empty ginger-beer 
bottles, as firmly as though sne had been in 
a large vice, from which position she could 
only be removed b/ sheer animal strength — 
looking over the proposal of Skittles to tilt 
the cart and back her out. The task was, 
however, vnth much difficulty accomplished 
and the object of it was assisted to the hind- 
er turnover seat of the Gudge phteton, 



wherein Mm. Gvdge rece iv ed her witih a 
mixture of dignity and affiibility imrdy paral- 
leled. 

But she knew that her husband nefer 
shewed any body the least attention except 
something depended upon it ; and 00 the 
seven and sixpence, ana Appropriated calash 
were no more alluded to, between the point 
of meeting and Coke Villa, Brompton, where 
the party stopped just as the universal Sa- 
rah, who appeared to have been up all night, 
was venting her disc* intent ttpon the door- 
mat, in anticipation ot the olive Godge 
awaking from nis slumbers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SPROUTS HAS A HOLTDAT. 

A FEW weeks passed before Mr. Gadffe 
had any fresh interview with Skittler, v^o 
was engaged in formting out the informa- 
tion the lawyer had wislied to get. Mr. 
Gudge was constantly iruin his chambers ; 
so the main consulting business fell upon 
Sprouts, who talked to the clients when tney 
came ; and whon tliey did not, played at 
hop-scotch on the floor by him.self, studied 
the dances supposed to be peculiar to the 
aborigines of Africa, performed popular 
meloaies on his cliin, or learnt a few yards 
of new and favorite songs, which he put to 
such tunes as his imagination pointeid oot 
— the entortiinincnts in each case being 
usually brought to a premature end when 
the indignation of the gentleman on the floor 
below w;is roused to a palpable pitch. 

All sort-' of people came and went. Some- 
times elo^ant carriages stopped at St Clem- 
ent's pillars, to the discomfiture of the baked 
potatoes and coflec-3talls ; and scented and 
jeweled ladies and gentlemen, for whom 
Turkey carpeting was usually too common, 
somehow or another contrived to climb np 
the creaking, knotty, rounded stairs to the 
chambers. These always wanted money 
desperately ; and the dirty men who came 
on foot with no gloves and grubby fingers, 
and looked like retired clothesmen, had al- 
ways plenty to part with. Some came to 
know how they could crush their neighbofB 
with the greatest safety to themselves ; oth- 
ers, how they could retaliate or punish an 
imagined libel. But few came for any good, 
albeit Mr. Gudge turned them all to his own 
advantage ; using them as so many lacebolv 
bins, and entangling them all one with ano* 
ther inextricably, when he walked off widi 
theproduce. 

The most constant visitor was a mildewy 
old man, who looked as if he usually liyed 
in a cellar, where he subsisted on*awi3S %aD&. 
mushrooms, and ouV^ ^^ufi^lnsA yol ^ Vs^cpoS^ 
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of doors. He was always so damp that io the 
sun or by the fire, he actually steamed like 
aa old deed, and his hair was the mouldiest 
grey ever seen — that is to say about his 
temples, for he wore a small contrivance 
like a brown worsted d'oyley on the top of his 
head, which had once assimilated in color to 
his natural locks, but had not kept pace with 
them in their decay. He was a small au- 
thor : and Mr. Gudge had bought him with 
a newspaper as its sub-editor ; and when 
the weekly work was over, he made himself 
generally useful in other ways. He was 
connected also with two or three cheap peri- 
odicals : and always knew when they were 
getting into difficulties ; upon which occa^ 
si on he would give Mr. Gudffe the earliest 
information, who directly bought them up if 
they were worth having, for legal affairs 
generally form the smallest portion of the 
subsistence of small attornies. Mr. Patcb 
— that was his name — was held in great 
veneration by Sprouts, because he not 
only gave the clerk spoiled copies of differ- 
ent works he belonged to, but sometimes 
consulted him on the merits of an article. 
And one evening he brought a whole bun- 
dle of manuscripts to the chambers for pe- 
rusal. 

But Sprouts was not in a very collected 
state of mind that ni^ht> for Mr. Gudge who 
wanted to get rid of liim the next morning, 
had given Him a holiday, and he was going 
out — with somebody, too, about whom he 
kept his notions to himself. He was also, 
upon the occasion, going to put on a tail- 
coat for the first time — a real tail-coat from 
the most fashionable shop in Holywell 
Street ; and all the evening ne was engaged 
in making the rest of his wardrobe worthy 
of it. Such employment of needles, thread, 
glue, ink, and sealing-wax had never before 
been witnessed. The hat was first wonderful- 
ly restored. Its fractures were reduced by 
splints of wood from the fire-bundjes applied 
internally ; and then its edges were darken- 
ed with ink. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Sprouts, as he gazed 
at it with admiration.- " Now if it would 
only ain jolly hard, wouldn't I go out ; no- 
thing sets old things up like rain. They 
say putting things by for ever-so-long does 
the same. If ever 1 have anything to put 
by Vll try it. Now for the boots." 

The boots required some contrivance. 

" Always cracked in the same place," 
mused Sprouts ; " on the little toe outside, 
just because it is most seen there. Why 
don't they go underneath, where it'S of no 
consequence to anybody but the owner. 
Rather a tough job: I never could make 
out how the cobblers got inside a boot to 
raenii ." 

If 1 ^essity is the mother of invention, 
ingenuity has without doubt, the strongest 



paternal claim. Sprouts snrrei 
dragged out Mr. Gudge's office coat from the 
deep drawer, and cut off a piece of the 
black lining, which be applied inside the 
boot. 

^ Capital !" he continued ; much better 
than making an ink barley-corn on the sock, 
because it snifls away in a long walk. Now, 
to-morrow, I'll fiU this up outside with an ac- 
cidental splash of mud, and then it will be 
splendid." 

With like care did he remedy all the oth- 
er defects of his costume, until he consider- 
ed every thing was perfect, when he prepar- 
ed to go to bed. * 

We have said that Sprouts' bed was a 
mystery— or rather a non-existence, that 
might have been classed with Mahomed's cof- 
fin, the North Pole, Britannia, the Holbom 
Turnstile, or any other received nonenity. 
He had for some time slept on the fioor : but 
the combined influence of mice and draughts 
of cold air — both of which found plenty of 
room to come under tlie doors and fireplaces 
— had driven him to fjnd another resting place, 
and this was an old bagatelle-board, which 
had come to the chambers when Mr. Gudge 
had taken possession of some ruined public- 
house ; and which, on two stools and a chair, 
made a bedstead. It was not so comfortable 
at first, for it had an ugly habit of doubling 
up occasionally, to the inconvenience of the 
occupant ; but after a time it became more 
manageable, and then Sprouts slept upon it 
as soundly as though it had been what con- 
ventionality thinks is a bed of down, and 
what reality knows to be a simple mattress. 
It was rather hard to be sure at first, but he 
soon became used to it, more especially 
when he had removed the red ball, which 
was firmly wedged into one of the holes, and 

fenerally caught him just at the shoulder- 
lade. The furniture was somewhat primi- 
tive ; and a bundle of conveyances and 
indentures made his pillow. It was won- 
derful what a n^ss of villany he contrived 
to sleep upon. 

But this evening he could not get to sleep 
at all ; the very anticipation of his holiday 
made him restless. He turned round and 
stretched out as far as safety would allow ; 
and at last lighted his candle, stuck it by its 
own substance, on the back rail of his head 
chair, and dived after the last bundle of 
manuscripts that Mr. Patch had left with 
him. There were lots of old law-books as 
well, closo at hand ; but these, though use- 
ful in their way, become, like the proceed- 
ings of the statistical society, somewhat te- 
dious when taken up for mere light pastime. 
There were many contributions in the roll 
of copy. Nicely-written " thoughts" on all 
sorts of things from pebbles to sick children, 
penned on botli sides of the paper, from am- 
ateurs, who would gladly have paid what the 
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literary men received, for the puUication of 
these articles, rather than not appear in 
print ; '* impromptus" that had cost many ah 
hour in arranging and correcting ; stories of 
London in the middle ages, teeming with 
such phrases as " Olde Chepe,'* and " gram- 
raercy, fair sir ! now by my halidame shall 
my rapier of Milan steel quit thee of this 
saucy varlet," and " Marry, come up, be- 
fihrew thee. Go to, forsooth," which ought 
only to be used in clever plays. For then 
the writer will be straightway said to inherit 
the mantle of the fine old dramatists. 

At last a paper caught the eye of Sprouts, 
written in what is not always an unavaila- 
ble style — on odd scraps of paper, the backs 
of letters and playbills, and fly-leaves of 
books — in a wilu, reckless hand, blotted and 
scored out, and interlined in a manner that 
aot even the printers — leave alone the writ- 
er himself — could decypher without some 
difficulty. He, however, fixed upon this, 
from its very appearance, and read the fol- 
lowing paper; 



There live not those who have not shud- 
dered at the ghastly mockery of a funeral. 

The dreary scene has been performed in 
every home with all its tawdry appliances — 
its miserable impositions when the spirits 
are too crushed to challenge them — its fear- 
ful approach to a mere meatrical pageant 
wherein dresses are put on for the nonce, 
and footsteps are measured to order — its dis- 
mal craving for the display of connection, 
and extension of the Long Acre mourning 
that is to follow ; that repulsive empty-car- 
riage respect, so bitterly emblematical, 
vhich shrinks from damp turf and earthy 
odor: from planks, and chafing cords, and 
pressing crowds : but puts a hatband on the 
servants, and sends them to be present, as it 
ifould to the last a,ppearance of some poor 
player to watck the farewell — patronized 



brance of them as they lived— 4t is a kind 
one. A quiet home is the churchyard, then, 
in which the broken family may once more 
be united, when the holy wish of turning to 
kindred earth in one's own land can be 
fulfilled. The very knell has not the freez- 
ing iron sound that vibrates above the tur- 
moil of a great city. It is the mourning 
voice of an old friend, familiar in life, that 
chanted the requiem of the parents as it now 
welcomes the child to the still dark repose of 
the grave. „But in London it is terrible. 

She died : and I was left alive — and alone ! 
I had known for months that such would 
sooner or later be ; that the world was gradu- 
ally withdrawing from me — ^hopelessly, sure- 
ly — ^to leave but a black gulf yawning at my 
feet. I could not at first believe in misery 
so great. And yet, when the dark truth 
overwhelmed me, I sometimes wondered that 
I was not more utterly crushed. But when 
the time drew near for her departure, and I 
forced myself each minute to think that what 
I loved so dearly would soon be gone — ^re^ 
membered, if memory could break through 
such utter woe, only as a thing that once was, 
instead of communing \Jdth my every 
thought, as though we liad but one being — 
I clung to her, and wrong her to my heart, 
as if 1 would have mally fought with the 
destroying angel, and opposed by wlak, idle, 
mortal power to his--4iour by hour, breath 
by breath. 

Ours were no camm6n ties. She had 
thrown up all on earth for me, that I might 
become another world to which her life could 
grow. And to me she was -a -dearer self : 
1 knew this whilst she lived: her influence 
unconsciously directed every occupation I 
was engaged in, and when at times I was 
chafed and wincing at some slight that con- 
Arentional us^ge directed against us from our 
position, she would look at me, with her fair 
mild face, and remind me that she — who 
ought to feel it more deeply — was «nmoved, 
as long as I was not influenced in my love 



but uncared for. And this mourning of var- | for her, by the annoyance. But I did not 
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nish and hammer cloth, and harness, is on 
the brink of the grave ; literally on its brink ; 
wherein all the world of some — whose light- 
est breath of restored life would, in the bal- 
ance of the heart, far outweigh the wretched 
parade of gold that tags after it — is to decay. 
Perhaps in the country this is less fear- 
ful, although the mockery still hovers about 
the ceremony. But the respect is universal 
— and in the quiet church-yard are gathered 
together all who might have depended upon 
each other for existence — the cemetery of one 
large family. The links of love and life are 
not so rudely broken. The memory of the 
dead is still fresh in the hearts of all who 
pass their graves: and even if afiection 
prompts no oth^ thoughts beyond one of 
simple lecoUection^-one lingering remem- 



know the boundless swa,y she held upon my 
being until she was gone. For then I found 
that there was not a single thought — not the 
most humble, trivial, idea or object — that 
was not connected with her memory, or wjth 
mute yet powerful eloquence spoke of her 
and of her affection. I know that we wero 
shunned — pointed at — sneered at ; that cruel 
things were done towards us, purposely and 
unprovoked ; that our hearts were at times 
scored by insults we could n )t resent. Per- 
haps Ve deserved all this : I c.mnot tell : 
nor dare I say that such was uncalled for, 
for we had ourselves first tacitly thrown the 
' gauntlet to society. But if the fault was 
great, the punishment was one of bitter agO' 
ny ; it must liave been expiated tenfold. 
I recollect every period of the dark week 
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ttMtf followed her death so vividly ; every 
seeoDd bo teemed with powerful, crowded sen- 
sations ; that I would not attempt to recall 
it here. At first I was stunned, so blunted, 
as it were, to the truth, that I believed 1 was 
going mad. Several of my acquaintances 
that I had not met for years called and prof- 
fered assistance ; but I recoiled from ^nd 
insulted them, as I thought it was only be- 
cause she was dead that they had once more 
Btoop3d to see me* And then came on the 
terrible reaction of the first blow. I could 
not leave the room ; I was there all day ; 
throughout the night ; and all next day again, 
reckoning the time that we still had to be 
together, as a criminal counts his last hours 
on earth. My head was bdrsting with my 
agony. I cried until the tears refused to 
conie from my burning eyes — until one day 
I was found l>y the people lying senseless 
on the floor. 

Then came the funeral with its cold hide- 
ous pageantry. One or two friends who had 
kept to us through all our trials, accompa- 
nied me. Oh, God ! how fearfully distinct 
is every proceeding of that dark day.^ L re- 
membar the heavy mufded noise as the bear- 
ers went downstairs, which the others en- 
deavored to keep from m& by their unnoti- 
ced conversation ; the ghastly journey throu^ 
the street^, with common life in full activity 
about us ; the utter isolatioaof my misery in 
the midst of the noise, and even merriment. 
Yet great and overwhelming as was this 
agony, I remember that I put myself out of 
the way to tread only upon the black stones 
of the chequered church pavement, as we 
entered ; that I noticed my cloak was tooJong 
for me, and wondered who had worn it last. 
I can even now call to mind the faces of the 
mob who poured into the burial-ground and 
leaped over the tombstones at our side as 
they hurried on to the grave, and made fes- 
tivity of the ceremony. Then, the foul dank 
earth was cast upon the coffin ; and they led 
me forward to look down upon the dark bed 
in which she was a^sleep, for the last tia>e. 
The last time ! 

They had told me that after the funeral my 
spirits would be more composed. But they 
could not have thought upan the desolation 
that awaited me on my return ; for it was not 
undl then that 1 found how utterly alone 
I was — how every thing about, which her 
sweet countenance had once lighted by its 
breathing radiance^ became black and 
cheerless memorials of her departure. One 
of my oldest friends staid with me that night, 
and slept by me, in my strange room. I was 
so completely prostrated that I fell into a stu- 
por, rather than sleep, for an hour or two. 
But I awoke in the black night, and thought 
of her in the churchyard : and it was cold, 
and raining heavily. 

A day or two passed on, but I did not sleep 



Xin. I was not rcsdess as I had been 
m worldly affairs had annoyed me , but I 
lay awake in bed, night ailer night, quivering 
with my great sorrow — wishing that the first 
dull grey of morning would appear at the 
window ; and when it came, longing for 
night and darkness once more. — Again I 
thought — with hope — that I might go mad 
— ^that the cord too acutely stretched would 
snap, and that I might be happy in my idiotcy. 
Then I lost all confidence in Heaven. I hid 
my burning face upon my lonely heated pillow 
and prayed to die. And lastly the dark re- 
solve came upon me, that I would myself 
seize the boon so grudgingly withheld. 

It was a miserable evening when I left 
my dweliinff — it was no longer home — as I 
trusted for uie last time ; never to return there 
but perhaps, as chance might ordain, cold 
and dead. The lamps burnt with a lurid 
halo in the red mist, through which the 
gaunt forms of the footpeople were moving 
nke phantoms, I could not help fancying as 
I threaded the various streets tliat I was ob- 
served ; and that people were tracking me. 
I did not even call to mind how in a great 
city, life and death walked hand in hand to- 
gether unnoticed and uncared for. And yet 
even at this terrible crisis, the same strange 
preception of trifling matters was as strong 
as when I was at the funeral. Have we 
two opposing states of mind, which, indepen- 
dent of all volition, delight in counteracting 
one another ? I noticed the people in the 
shops providing for the next day! and va- 
cantly read the placards of two or three 
lighted theatres that I passed the doors of 
which were thronged with careless laughing 
crowds. And then I came down the steps to 
the edge of the river. 

There it ran before me — dark, cold, gurgl- 
ing: reflecting the light upon its hank in 
outstretched, quivering lines, now and then 
crossed by the form of some black hulk float- 
ing with its tide. It was not the time that 
the broken spirits choose to seek a resting 
place in its gloomy bed. The bridge wai 
crowded with passengers : sounds of traffic 
rose in every direction ; and the dusty glare 
of life hung over the roofs and spires of the 
city. 

1 did not quail, or hesitate ; I looked upon 
the black water as a heaven for the wreck 1 
had become : and with a last glance at the 
world as I turned my sunken bloodshot eyes 
towards the banks, I threw myself in. 

The cold water roared and bubbled by my 
ears as I sank. I had been an expert swim- 
mer ; and strange to say, my first impulse 
was to strike out and reach the surface. Bat 
my arms appeared paralyzed. I came to the 
top, nevertneless, and have some wild recol- 
lection of the whirling lights above me, and 
a momentary flashing shout of human voices ; 
and then I sank again, and I knew that the 
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tide wad imp«Hibg me, emAng tfainst the 
bottom. I Imd but one tEoaght at that mo- 
ment, and that was, ^ It will soon be ever." 

And next I remember that I straggled for 
' air. The feeling that I had been accustomed 
to, in a prolon£;ed dive, of holding the breath, 
became painfully intense ; my temples ap- 
peared bursting ; and my chest as if it was 
oeing gradually crushed by a heavy weight. 
Then my brain began to throb as though it 
would have broken from its tenement, and my 
ideas became confused. I remember little 
more than feeling as a drunken man might 
do when he cIosm his eyes to go to rest. I 
have a faint notion of brilliant hghts, and a 
heavenly unknown calm ; and beinff borne 
along by invisible agency as though I floated 
On the air. Afber this, all was night, and 
darkness, and oblivion. 



In the envelop that contained the MSS. 
there was a note from the chaplain of a 
central metropolitan hospital. It stated that 
Che writer of the paper had been sent to their 
asylum by the Humane Society— -one of their 
district surgeons having restored him to life 
after his recovery from the river on the night 
in question. It mentioned, also, thcit during 
his patient's convalescence he had busied 
himself with writing the narrative enclosed ; 
in spite of every recommendation to the con- 
trary, by the medical attendants, who feared 
the etfect of such excitement upon his over- 
wrought constitution. And linaliy, it told he 
had died suddenly from the outburst of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs, whose more deli- 
cate fibres it was presumed had been ruptu- 
red in the process of reanimation — that the 
body had been unclaimed, and given over to 
the schools for dissection. 

The bit of candle had bucned to its end just 
as sprouts read to the conclusion of the paper, 
and the wick tumbled over and went out with 
Buch a suddenness that quite frightened him. 
But the reading had somewhat composed iiim 
for sleep^ so he turned carefully sound, and 
before long forgot every t|iing and everybody, 
but one especial person he dreamt of. 

Morning came, bright and sunny, and with 
it the hoUday. Sproute woke at daybreak, 
and having spent a few minutes in collecting 
his ideas and wondering how the flies could 
walk topsy-turvy on the ceiling, he proceed- 
ed to dress. And very gallant at lait did he 
turn out — so imposing that a shout of appro- 
bation greeted him when he arrived at his 
usual club at Clement's Inn Pillars, and had 
a light breakfast of pickled wilks for a penny. 

The boys are all there, lively and in great 
force ; aud immediately inquired of him what 
sum he felt disposed to part with his tails 
for, without their appendages. For the coat 
was directly observed. 



" Now, young Monaymant ?'' cried a km 
school nrchin who caught the side-kick 
which Sprouts aimed at the company gene* 
ndly ; " when aie you going to. be split up in- 
to ladders 7" 

^ Mind tiie moon, daddy-longrlflgB, that^s 
all," observed another. 

''Ullow, tails!" called out a third, as ha 
tugged Sprouts' novel additions, with a 
twitoh that nearly jerked a wilk« shell and all 
down his throat This gave ikie to a chase 
in and out the pillars, which terminated by 
Sprouts dodging round at an unoomfortabla 
moment, against a policeman, off whom he 
made a cannon, and went into a milk-pail. 

'* Take him up, Inspector,." shouted the 
aggressor in the first instance. 

" I saw him do it. Sir," said another, re* 
peating the unprincipled observations of the 
clown in similar circumstances. 

" Hit him hard ; he's got no friends," cried 
a small five-year-old in.aa apron and shirt- 
sleeves. 

A drunken bricklayer fi>rtunately diverted 
the attention of the boys at this minute ; and 
they all scampered off huzzaing to enjoy, 
their next victim. Sproute took advantage 
of this, and strode over to Waterloo Brid^. 
where, deeming it necessary to support hie 
character of a man„ in his talis, he ventured 
upon some pleasantries with the austere toll- 
keeper, which he would otherwise never 
have dreamt of— -such as asking him wheth- 
er he could change a fiily pound cheque up- 
on Mill-bank as he wanted some half-pence ; 
and whether he would take the toll then or 
toss for it ; with other such queries, which 
had the effect of makin£[ the tollrkeeper even 
more fearful in aspect uan usual ; especial- 
ly when Sproute gave the turnstile a twist, 
that sent it rounnspiilning and clicking for 
five minutes after he had passed. 

Waterloo Road may rank with those 
markably airy thoroughiares, such as Baker 
Street, Portland Place, and the like, which 
you never can see the end of, but may finish, 
for aught yon can tell at the beginning, la 
some distant part of England. It is well ven- 
tilated, too, by the wind, which rushes up 
frightful chasms from unknown depths, and 
through the gratings in the pavement. Its at- 
mosphere is as light and rarefied as the 
housekeeping of its inhabitants, by reason <^ 
ite elevation. For its houses are all cellars 
— stories under stories of cellars— the lowest 

• 

of which no eye may fathomy but which ter- 
minate in subterraneous regions, inhabited 
only by dray-horses, and Lumbering wains, 
and burly coalheavers. The eommerce of ^ 
Waterloo Road is limited : judging from the 
shop wipdovvs, it appears chiefly confined 
to bonnekshapes, play-bills, and pale dry 
cigars. But as the inspection of the win- 
dows involves a dizzy journey over the deftn 
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fkatsma ftbove mentioned, which the boldest 
hearts quail at, the merchants are perhips 
careless in the display of their wares. 

Sprouts ma. check on, and at last 8topp?d at 
a little tenement with a brass plate on ^be 



door, and a Dritch doll fashionably dressed in melancholy satisfaction at the glee of her 



fly- spotted piiik silver paper in uie window, 
flanked by tro co)<Mred plates of morning 
and evening d lesses ; and there he gave a 
knock, something like a single one that had 
forgotten itself. There was a rapid spasm 
of £e green blind, and a smiling face nodded 
through it ; and then the street door was open- 
ed and Sprouts entered. 

"Now, Tom! don't! oh my goodness 4" 
was the exclamation heard between shutting 
the street door and opening the parlor one. 
What it related to I don't know, but a merry 
laugh that followed proved that )t was noth- 
ing uncomfortable. And then Sprouts went 
into the room. 

It was a milliner's, and the young person 
who was working at the table was the "Miss 
Twits" of the door-plate. The other, who 
had opened the door to the visiter was Miss 
Paine. Sprouts called her Bessy. 

Bessy Paine was very pretty : a gFeat many 
of the young ladies whose dresses she fitted 
on would have given them all and a great 
deal more, for her face and figure. She had 
a nice oval head andeuch blue eyes: as if 
they had a whole heaven of summer sky 
within them. Her hair was light, and smooth 
and very glossy ; and she had two red lips — 
very red just now — that made her mouth 
something like the bow given to Cupid in 
valentines, the upper one being short, and 
jnst gracefully lifted up, to show the row of 
polished teeth behind 'them. And as for her 
figure — ^thcre were so many lines • of'beauty 
in all directions, that an artist would never 
have wearied of looking at them. Nor an 
ordinary observer either, for the matter of that. 
" I had quite given you up, Tom," said 
-Bessy — I don't think she had though ; but 
that is between ourselves. " Five minutes 
past," she continued, as she looked at a gou- 
ty old watch, who kept time in a fortress of 
pasteboard peppered with^grits, on the man- 
tel-piece ; " and they start' at the quarter." 

•• Oh .' they wouldn't go without us, Bessy," 
replied Sprouts; "we're the quality. But 
I say, you havri't observed— -eh ? — isn't that 
nothing?" 

•Whereon^ with some difficulty Sprouts 
pointed out where the pockets of his coat 
were placed, and thrusting his^ands in, stuck 
them out behind him like the tail of a bird, 
as he perfomed a pirouette, 

" Oh, goodness alive ! a real tail coat,*' cried 
Bessy, clapping her hands and laughing most 
wickedly. ^* £ook, Letty ; look atTom in a 
real tail coat. Turn round again, Tom ; now 
the other way. Letty : do look !" 
Upon which Miss Twits — who had once 



been diwppointed in love, having' kspft oon- 
pany with a young man who made his last 
appearasce on the occasion of borrowing a 
sovereign of -her and and was never he^ of 
again — ^raised her eyes, and smiled w\tk 



yoang companion. And then she told them 
with a sig^ ** that they ought to enjoy them- 
selves whilst they coiild— as she did once.' 
"Why, Letty — you're not five-and-twen 
ty;" said Bessy Paine, who was niakin|r 
curtsies of mock respect to Sprouts. 

" Nay, dearest : not in years," replied Misi 
Twits, who road penny romances in bed, and 
believed in the blighted hearts of the minor 
theatres : " not in years"— she was particular 
about that — ** but in trials — ah I" 

And with a sigh she bent down her head, 
and impaled a mother-of-pearl button on her 
needle, and thought it an emblem of her heart. 
**Come, Tom," said Bessy Paine, "we 
must be off. And>Letty— don't forget — ^yoo 
know." 

Bessy went close to Miss Twits, and whis- 
pered a single word in her ear. But it ap- 
peared to be sufficient r and then she popped 
on an artful little bonnet, and askecf Miss 
Twits to poll her straight ; and seizing Tom's 
arm, dragged him with a half-walking, half- 
dancing st^, into the -street, along which 
they now ■ proceeded, Bessy's spirits being 
raised to their highest pitch by Sprout's dec- 
laration that he was as jolly as all the 
bricks collectively that formed the dwellings 
on either side of the way. And so they start- 
ed, turning up one street, and crossing an- 
other, until they came to the trysting place. 

This was the sliop *of a general dealer, 
who,' taking the coal and potatoeline as the 
foundation of his enterprise, gave a pleasing 
variety to his speculations, by trading in 
whatever else was- offered him for sale, or 
likely to find' buyers. He evidently placed 
great reliance on human credulity, and ap- 
peared to live in a atate of constant admira- 
tion of himself and wares. For be had red 
placards in his windows that commenced, 
"Look!": and others, ** Halloo!": and 
others, "A penny for three pounds of bones ! !" 
a startling announcement, intended to knock 
over the reader altogether. And in another 
pane he had displaywl, " Now's your time : 
rags ! rags ! ! rags ! I !" and cartoons of old 
gentlena|n bowing politely as they presented 
you witn a scroll on which you read the 
cheering fact that most money was given 
there for bottles. And indeed many of the 
windows were filled with them, pointing their 
mouths to the public like so many discharg- 
ed pieces of artillery that had been directed 
and let off against as many diseases. 

The van for Hampton Court, in which 
Sprouts was going, was to start from lhi» 
shop. It was already there, an<l half filled 
with its passengers^ who talked to everybody 
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as they entered, as though they had known 
them for years : and quite right and comfor- 
table too. They were all very merry, except 
one woman with a turn-up nose, and a shot- 
silk bonnet, who looked cross at everybody 
as they got in, and was especially careful of 
her dress, and evidently did not meet with the 
attention she expected, and made savage 
faces at the children, when their mothers^ 
heads were turned. And at Bessy Paine, 
who was so disgracefully pretty, she looked 
especially angry : and evidently thought that 
the little milliner was no better tluin she 
should be. But as it is something in this 
world merely to be as good as we ou^t to 
be, without improving on the state of recti- 
tude, Bessy held a very good second rank 
after all. 

The party was soon completed 4. a vau- 
party is usually punctual ; indeed, some of 
them had taken their seats before the horses 
were put to. And then the general-dealer 
became frightfully excited: and bolted in and 
out of the shop after nothing, and gave use- 
less commands to the driver, and cuffed thei 
boys who had collected to cheer off the 0om^ 
pany. At last the steps were taken away, 
the passengers were pegged in securely, and 
as the gentleman in the linen jacket, wIh) sat 
by the driver, blew an old horn, the expedi- 
tion started, to the delight of the spectators. 

" Fine morning. Sir," said a jolly-faced 
man, who sat opposite to Sprouts. ^' The 
rain keeps off." 

Sprouts looked at the roof -of the van — ^he 
could not see much else — and said he thou^t 
it did. 

" Play the horn, Sir ?" continued their fel- 
low-passenger. " No ? More do I. It don't 
look difficult though ; makes a good noise ; 
very filling at the price. Hey day ! no harm 
done ; pick up the pieces, and on we goes 
again." 

The jolly-faced man evidently could not 
keep quiet upon any occasion. His last 
woi^ had been provoked by the van jolting 
over a crossing. Next he produced a flat, 
green bottle, similar to those we have seen, 
when very little babies have had to be taken 
a long journey without their mothers. And 
this he applied to his lips, and then wiped the 
neck with his cuff, and offered it to Sprouts. 

" Do, Sir." he said, " it'll do you good. 
Mild as milk, and twice as nourishing. Per- 
haps your good lady will ?" 

There was a joke !-^Sprouts heard Bessy 
called his good lady ! The tail-coat had evi* 
dently done that. ' 

" Very good," he continued, as Bessy po- 
litely declined. " Perhaps you will, coming 
back, when it gets cold— eh ? May I offer 
vou a little, marm ?" and here he addressed 
nimself to the cross lady, who made a face, 
suffered from several internal convulsions, 



and then put one of Ikttm^tamoitfimMh 

as though for air. 

** Never mind, marm," said the jolly nutn, 
^' no offence, I hope. I loves the ladies : 
hang the man that don*t love the ladies. 
Don't you think so. Sir ?" 

'' I should think I did," answered Sprouts, 
as he^gave Bessy's arm an amicable pinch. 

" Ever been to Hampton Court, Sir ?" 
adced the jolly man. ^ Curous place— ^n* 
common curous to be sure: not overfur^ 
nished though : looks as if they'd cleared out 
all the rooms for a dance. Palaces nod 
scenes at the play-house are just alike — ^no 
tables nor coal-scuttle: ail on a floor, too. 
Every body must have had to go through 
everybedv else's bedroom to get to their own 
— okkard for kings and queens that must 
have been. But f reckon they never go to 
bed at all." 

'' I can't tell," said Sprouts, « I've never 
known any to speak to.'^'" 

" I've thought a good deal about kings and 
queens," said the jolly man, " and that's why 
I like to eo to Hampton Court. Nobody but 
kings and queens ccNild ever have lived there 
— I woudn't, not for anv money. I wonde^ 
how kings and queens do live though— whe« 
ther^they g^ts up and have breakfasts like 
we do, or aro forced to eat what the minis- 
ters order. Should you Uke to be a queen ?" 

" I don't think I should," said Bessy, " I'm 
very happy as I am." 

" Ah, happiness is the best politics, as the 
saying is," observed the jolly man, in a hazy 
recollection of some proverb ; '' and what else 
is to be done, you know, eh .? what else is to 
be done ?" 

Sprouts did not exactly know, so he turned 
it on, showing Bessy various objects of in- 
terest on the road with which he was ac- 
quainted, and taking shots as to several others 
with which he was not, rather than appear 
ignorant. 

'^ Oh my !" he suddenly exclaimed, with a 
sharpness that suggestea that he had either 
sat upon a tin tack turned up, or been ^tung 
by a wasp. 

'' What's the matter ?" asked Bessy, al- 
most alarmed. 

<< Well, if my tails last niofht didn*t quite 
drive it out of my head ; and I've but just 
thought about it. I was to have given this 
to the governor." 

As he spoke he pulled out the address of 
some river-side public house at Wapping. 

" There's a man staying there," continued 
Sprouts, *' that old Gudge wants to get hold 
of; and I was to have told the governor that 
the other had heard of some boy or another, 
and will be able to nail him as soon as he's 
wanted. Well — I shan't make myself mia- 
orable ; it must keep, that's all." 

And as the horn in front played a populwr 
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-9^9 SpftntB diipeiM his griof by singing an 
accompamment. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ^'BQIO O* BBLL8*' AT BIDSTON. 

The calm and soothinflf twilight of spring 
eventide was gliding* slowly onward upon the 
earth as Hickory \A the donkey, upon which 
Christopher was seated, alon^ a rude bridle- 
way towards the last hak ne intended to 
make on their journey. 

They were travelling along a bold head- 
land,' on the ridge of which their path lay. 
Hitherto they had gone for some tittle dis- 
knce over broken ground, encumbered with 
huge blocks of stone, and du^ into deep quar- 
ries and pits that it required some little cau- 
tion to avoid in the failing light; but now 
tiiey had arrived at a beaten track, and all 
was smooth before them. It was not yet so 
dark that Christopher could not observe the 
extensive panorama around him, although 
the horizon was already veiled in shade. But 
his attention was principally attracted by a 
swarm of lights that he was looking down 
upon on his right, the like of which he had 
never before witnessed. 

They rose, bright and twinkling, even in 
the last gleam of day, one above the other, 
until the most distant and the faintest ap- 
peared to mingle with the peeping stars that 
one by one were coming out in the blue air. 
Their reflection gleamed and quivered in a 
great water that flowed between them and 
the headland ; and they spangled the banks in 
long array, until they got so hazy at the far- 
off pcnnts, that they only caught the eye at 
intervals. But they were not all stationary. 
Upon the shore, and on the water, they moved 
along, crossing and re-crossing one another, 
and mixing with the general mass, until all 
appeared to be endowed with bewildering 
motion. 

" That's a larger mine than we've got," 
said Christopher, as he looked in wonderment 
at the illumination, his only idea of a numbev 
of lights being connected with the working 
of the ininers. 

" It isn't a mine," replied Hickory, " as 
you shall see to-morrow. That's a great 
town, and those are the lamps. It's Liver- 
pool." 

As fiir as Christopher's knowledge was 
concerned, it might have been Kamschatka. 
But the sight was so riveting that he could 
not take his eyes from it, scarcely even to 
notice the lighthouse under whose very walls 
they passed, with its array of signal masts 
that looked as if somebody was either pre- 
paring a great display of fireworks, or making 
ready to set sails and carry the entire hill, 



lighthouse, telegraph and all, out to sea, 
upon the first fair wind. 

" That's a curous thing," said Hickory, as 
he pointed to the telegraph. "I've h^ard 
there's people can read that gibbet just like a 
book. I never could, not to speak of. I've 
made out a F. and a L, and a E without the 
middle ; and sometimes they was upsy-down. 
And once I saw it trying uncommon hard to 
turn itself into a H, but it wasn't much of a 
go, not to speak of." 

Whilst he was talking, he led the donkey 
from the ridge, and they descended towards 
a small nest of houses, as the hill shut out 
the expanse of view and cluster of lights that 
had fixed Christopher's attention. IJ i c kory 's 
spirits seemed to rise as ho got lower : mer- 
curial, indeed, in their property. He sang so 
many snatches of songs, running one into the 
other with such wilful carelessness, that the 
brave old oak was getting up stairs on the 
banks of Allan water, and prevailing niwn 
somebody to drink to him only with their 
eyes as he struck the light guitar all the day 
in the Bay of Biscay and allowed the bum- 
per's toast to go round ; and no one could 
have decided which air was his especial fa- 
vourite. Nor did he stop until ho arrived at 
the entrance of the hamlet. 

It was a little, quiet, grey village — so very 
grey, indeed, and venerable, and quaint, tliat 
no flaunting red brick had dared to shew 
itself and break the uniform tint of its gabled 
antiquity. The houses were grey, and the 
wall-fences were grey, and so was the church 
tower. So also was the pedestal of the sim- 
dial in the grave-yard, that mutely spoke its 
lesson on corroding Itime to all who cared to 
heed it. And the old grange, with its mul- 
lioned windows and ivy-covered gateway, 
was the greyest of ail : there was scarcely 
any surmising as to when it had been a green 
damp level young house. None could have 
given the information but the church tower : 
and when that spoke it was hut of the newly 
past, the fleeting present, or the call to tlio 
future Heaven. 

Hickory led his little companion by the 
church, and at last they stopped at a small 
hotel, witii which he seemed to be well ac- 
quainted. There was yet light enough for 
the sign to attract Christopher's attention. It 
represented a party of industrious individuals, 
one of whom was as grey as the village, per- 
forming certain of those triple-bob cornplica- 
cations with ropes and bells, the achievement 
of which we at times read of in the news- 
papers, with as clear a ttotion of what t^isk 
has been surmounted, as though the chief 
actors in it had squared the circle, boxed tlie 
compass backwards, composed a fugue, or 
tried to pull down our sublimest creed to a 
peppery squabble of ecclesiastical stonework 
and linen-drapery. 

And on the other side was quite a different 
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pictore. Thete was the lighthouse they had 
passed; and all the firework poles, and a 
windmill ; and two huntsmen going up-hill 
like mad ; and one more, who was not going 
to be beaten at any price, coming in at the 
side : and the fox at the top ; au very exci- 
ting to behold, but withal calculated to con- 
fuse the mind of the casual traveller, as to 
the exact simple sign to be made out from all 
this pictorial display. It did not, however, 
perplex Hickory. 

" Whoa !" he cried, as he halted at the 
door. " Here's the Ring o' Belk at Bidston, 
and here we'll put up for to-night. And 
there's the old tree t'other side, not cut down 
vet ; not a leaf on him though ; looks as if 
he was growing with his roots uppards. Are 
you tired, Christy ?" 

•* I'm very hungry," replied the little boy. 
" Ah ! hunger's the best sauce," observed 
Hickory, *' that's what makes the boys so 
impudent. Look there — can you read what's 
over the door ? There's just light enouffh." 
" S — I — 8imon Croft," said Christopher, 
staring at the board. 

" No — ^no— the poetry," continued Hicko- 
ry : " that's first rate, mind you. Listen 
now : ' Walk in my friends' — ^that's you and 
I, you know ; anyliody, as the saying is ; all 
his friends — * and taste my beer and liquor ; 
if your pockets be well stored you'll find it 
come the quicker.' Very good — now go on 
from * quicker.' " 

" * But for want of that,' read Christopher, 
* has c — a— u.' " 

" * Has caused both grief and sorrow, 
continued Hickory. 'Therefore you must 
pay to-day, I will trust to-morrow.' Beauti- 
ful ! how I should like to sing it." 

And he commenced putting the words to 
music of his own, when the landlord appeared 
at the door. 

" Here we is, master," said Hickory, who 
appeared to know the house. '* Just a sing- 
ing your poetry. You has precious few b^ 
debts, I snould think, after that." 

'' Middlingish, as times go, Hickory," said 
the landlord. '' And how do you find your- 
self ?" 

" Oh, I find myself in nothink except my 
clothes," replied the other, *• but you needn't 
be afraid. We've done capital. 'Pay to- 
day, I will trust to-morrow,' " he continued, 
reading and. singing. " Ah ! that does good, 
depend upon it ; frightens 'em, eh ?" 

The landlord smiled as he took Christo- 
pher from the donkey, and. put him on the 
ground ; and wished it always did. 

'* It does, 'pend upon it," continued Hicko- 
ry, ''anything like reading does always. 
When we was at Stratford and Avon we saw 
a tombstone there of a gent— one of us per- 
fessionals — who's buried there ; thinks a 
good deal of him too they does. And he's 
put on his tombstone as he wouldn't have bis* 



orts meddled with on tw account. They*f* 
never done it neither ; no, not all the body* 
snatchers nor doctors in London, nor Guys, 
nor anywheres. Bide there now." 

He hung the halter of tiie donkey over the 
rails ; but there was not much fear of his 
running away ; and then taking Christopher 
by the hand, led him into the house, in the 
common room of which several people had 
assembled. 

" Service to everybody," said Hickory, as 
he made a low bow m return for the attention 
his appearance excited. "How, d'ye do, 
mum ?" he added to the landlady. 

" Well, Mr. Hickory," returned the hos- 
tess, " are you come back again ?" 

" Yes, mum : here we is ; like rats and 
poors-rates, no getting rid of us, as the say- 
ing is." 

" Have you done well this hist trip, Mr. 
Hickory ?" inquired the hostess. 

" We can't disactly grumble, mum. When 
we got enough to drink, we drank it ; and 
when we didn't, we went without. We've 
not had reglar fair play though." 
« No f Mr. Hickory ?" 
" No, mum. It's painful to think about, 
but poor Luddy's getting past his work. He 
does look uncommon sad for a merriman, to 
be sure. And the more he paints hisself, the 
sadder he looks — ^that's the worst of it. He 
tried to bring up his mouth into a laugh with 
wermillon, but it was no go ; it dropped into 
a horseshoe sort of a shape directly." 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Croft, with a slight sigh 
of interest. 

" And his wind ain't of no account nei- 
ther," continued Hickory, " for the Pan- 
daeans. There's more of the drum than the 
pipes in all his music ; and as I say, yon 
can't give a good notion of a tune not on a 
drum alone." 

" We must all get old, Mr. Hickory," said 
the landlady. 

" Yes, mum, we must. It's a complaint 
that don't seem to trouble you much though.* 
The landlady looked so pleasant ! 
" But it troubles Luddy," continued Hicko- 
ry. " r wish the government would buy a 
theaytre, as a sort of paddock for old clowns 
where they could be found with fire and can- 
dles, and have all their larks amongst them- 
selves, and offer one another their tuppences 
for the goodwill of firework-makers' shops 
and such like, and steal whatever they pleas- 
ed, without being obliged to jump through 
windows and down coffee-mills out of the 
way afterwards. And how have you been 
mum— busy ?" 

" Pretty well, since summer began, as you 
may see,' replied Mrs Croft, pointing to 
some hams that hung from the rafters of the 
quaint, old low-roofed room. 

It should be mentioned that the summer 
season is not so dependant upon the Almanac 
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at'Bidflton, aBupon Good Friday ; on which 
day it commences, whatever the state of the 
weather-glass. And with it begins also the 
consumption of ham and eggs at the ^ Ring 
o* Bells" in mighty quantities ; you would 
have bad luck through the year if you did 
not eat of both to something beyond repletion 
on that day, in the more or less Elizabethan 
parlor of the hostel. And the hams form a 
sort of zodiac round the moon, by the state of 
which you may calculate upon the progress of 
the season. Comfortable they look, too, in 
their canvas bags ; and pleasant are the vi- 
sions of crisp cupped rasners, and rich yolks 
blushing througn their milk-white jackets, 
that they conjure up. 

During this conversation, Christopher bad 
been inspecting the company, and was final- 
ly lost in admiration of the scroll-work chalk- 
ed on the floor. But the mention of ham 
and eggs attracted him directly, and ho 
looked from Hickory to the landlady with his 
large eyes, which told as plainly as eyes 
could speak, that he should have no objec- 
tion to increase the consumption. 

" Not your little boy, Mr. Hickory ?" asked 
Mrs. Croft. 

*' Not as I knows on, mum," replied the 
traveller, '^ although there is something of a 
likeness to be sure." 

Two or three of the gu.ests laughed aloud, 
as they compared the features of the fair- 
haired child with Hickory's full-blown, wea- 
ther-beaten visage. 

" Ah ! — you may laugh, gents," said 
Hickory, winking ; " but it's ihe growing up 
as does it, and always by contrarey. Pretty 
babies always grows up ugly, and ugly ones 
pretty. I was uncommon ugly when I was 
a baby : and look at me now." 

Here Hickory made a great fall in his 
back, and spun round in a comical fashion, 
finishing in an attitude, to the great delight 
of the lookers on. 

" Well, he is a pretty little fellow, to be 
sure," said Mrs. Croft. 

" Thankee, mum ; and the same to you 
and many on 'em," replied Hickory with a 
bow. 

" No — not you," said the landlady smiling, 
*' I mean the child. Come here, little man. 
What's your name ?" 

" Christopher Tadpole, please," answered 
the child. 

A fellow, in a rough countryman's dress, 
had been smoking at the fire-place with his 
head half up the chimney — evidently from 
habit, as the grate was now filled with flow- 
ers — but as he heard the boy give his name, 
he turned quickly round and fixed his eyes 
on him so earnestly, that as soon as Christo- 
^er caught the glance, he was almost fright- 
ened. 

" Do you know the Westland mine, voung 
im' ?'* he asked. " I think you do— eh ?" 



The little fellow looked first at Hickoiy and 
then at the men, evidently in some fear. Bat 
he did not answer ; he only shuffled up to the 
landlady. 

" You needn't hide your head," continued 
the man, rising. Let's have a look at you." 

And he took the child by the arms, and 
hoisted him on to the table. 

" You couldn't tell a bit of salt if you saw 
it now, ril be bound," said the man. 

" Yes, I could," answered Christopher; 
« tliat's a bit." 

And he esi^erly pulled all that remained of 
the chrystal from Ins pocket, and shewed it 
to the others. 

" So it is,'' said the man, going back to his 
settlo. Th;it'll do ; it's all right." 

" Well ; that's a matter of opinion," ob- 
served Hickory, who hid been looking on 
somewhat amazed during the dialogue ; " it 
don't seem to me as if it was. What do you 
know about this boy 7" 

" Notliiiik," surlily returned the man. 
" What do you ?" 

" Not quite so much," said Hickory. And 
then he looked round pleasantly at the com- 
pany, feelinff it necessary to re-establish the 
confidence ttiat these qjiestions might have 
shaken ; and not at all anxious that Christo- 
pher should in any way be reclaimed or ac- 
knowledged, from the attraction he proved in 
the travelling company. But his mind was 
soon relieved. The man knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe upon the hob, and then got up 
to leave, quieting, by sundry cuflTs, the rest- 
less movements of some animals who were 
jostling in his pockets, from which the head 
of a rabbit occasionally thrust itself as he went 
out. 

Hickory ordered some supper, as soon as 
he was gone ; and then producing a pack of 
cards proceeded to delude the company with 
various cunning performances, changing 
spades into diamonds, and making knaves 
turn up where they were never suspected to 
be, ana pronouncing complicated words — ^not 
to say utterly incomprehensible — which lit- 
erally set Christopher aghast, and made him 
handle every card as though he expected it 
to go off; But all this increased tJie admira- 
tion of Hickory to the highest pitch. 

" Now, gents ; encourage the performance 
if you please," said the artist when he ar- 
rived at a becoming point of the entertain- 
ment. We're not above copper, but take 
silver whenever we can get it ; so don't be 
afraid of offending us. Now, gents !" 

He rattled a box as he spoke, in which 
two decoy bad half-crowns had long resided, 
and went round to the people, who were not 
backward in contributing bumble sums. 

" Thank you. Sir," said Hickory ; " the 
times is bad and wittles dear. I've been 
living for the last two months at Wolver 
hampton upon stewed curry-combs and tii 
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tack puddings, which ain*t good for delicate 
stomachs.*' 

** I shonld reckon not," said one of them 
with a lauffh. 

"Oh! bless you — ^that's nothing. I know 
a nailer as has brought up a small family 
upon screw-drivers and sand-paper. Digest 
anything, they can, in manufacturing towns. 
Now, gents !" 

" T^ them out of doors," said a spectator, 
' pointing to the window. " Why should they 
see it for nothing ?** 

The moon had risen, and its light fell upon 
the old grey church, and streamed through 
the casement upon the fancifully ornamented 
stone floor of tne inn. As Hickory looked 
towards the window, he saw two outline 
forms apparently gazing into the room ; but 
the minute attention appeared to be directed 
to them, they retired. 

" That's shirking," said Hickory j "never 
mind, I'll try it on." 

He went oat at the door, with the intent to 
ask them for their contribution ; but it was 
only to see them passing down the lane 
quickly. 

"Ah!" he said,* as he returned, "they 
outsiders is never of much count, as I know 
fit the fairs. The money-box frightens 'em 
all away like a gun does crows. Never 
mind; we can pay for what we has: and 
now for supper." 

Christopher's eyes brightened at the sound. 
The word was given, and the eggs and ham 
were soon hissing on the fire in the kitchen, 
and then they fell to with appetites that al- 
most made the rest of the company believe 
in the stories of manufacturing hunger that 
Hickory had been propagating. The dish 
was excellent, and the ale was something 
beyond that. Christopher drank out of a 
glass almost as tall as himself, until he laugh- 
ed, and talked, and finally went to sleep on 
the floor in the comer of the room. Hickory 
kept the company together for a long time, 
with his songs and performances, until they 
insisted upon a second collection being made : 
and one enthusiastic gentleman declared he 
should come and stay a fortnight with him. 
There had not been so much ale drawn at 
the Ring o' Bells that year: not even on 
ham-thirsty Good Friday. So Mr. Croft 
said, and he was a man worthy of credence. 
But at last the party broke up, and Hickory 
and Christopher were lodged in a contiguous 
loft upon some fresh hay — a species of couch 
the exhibitor far preferred to tlie bed of do- 
mestic life. 

And then the old grey village slumbered in 
the tranquil moonlight ; not a sound breaking 
its stilly repose except the low calling of the 
sea, whose murmurs lulled it into yet deeper 
quietude. The cold beams hung upon the 
ivied gateway of the manor, and lighted up 



marked unwonted hours in shadow upon the 
dial at the porch, and threw the branches of 
the dead tree into spectral relief against the 
deep blue sky. They bathed the gables with 
their silver flood, and twinkled in the small 
window paned of the inn ; and a few rays 
stole between the tiles and fell upon Christo- 
pher, as he lay curled up asleep in a species 
of nest he had made in a truss of hay, too 
tired to dream either of his past existence or 
his future destiny. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHRISTOPHER FALLS INTO BAD COMFAHY. 

Morning came ; and the early sun shone 
through the chanted window, and into the 
loft, instead of appearing by proxy, as moon-_ 
light. The little boy was aroused by Hicko- 
ry's voice, carolling like a lark, in the early 
day : and they were soon ready for break- 
fast. Hickory had made but little change in 
his toilet. The old soldier's coat and cocked 
hat were still carried, to be in readiness for 
any extempore performance that a promising 
locality might call forth: the donkey was 
led forth again ; and the travellers having 
had the satisfaction of hearing that their 
score had been wiped off by a subscription 
from the company on the preceding evening, 
once more wefe upon the road. They skirt- 
ed the meadows they had crossed on the pre- 
vious evening, and continued along a tolera- 
bly open country, until they came to a vil- 
lage which appeared inclined to stretch it- 
self out like a polypus in all directions, to 
judge from the new houses rising about it — 
situated on the edge of a large river, the 
waves of which were dancing and flashing 
in the briffht morning. Hickory left the 
donkey with an acquaintance ; and then with 
his young companion got on board a steamer 
that was roaring alongside the quay. A bell 
rung — the boat set oSj and in two or three 
minutes they were landed on the opposite 
wharf, and Christopher was told that he was 
in Liverpool. 

" Now, my man," said the traveller, " our 
first job will be to look after Luddy. He and 
his missus was to get round as they could, 
in a coaster, or by the canals, all amongst the 
Cheshire cheeses. I reckon I know where 
to pitch upon him. Now keep close to mOi" 

There was no occasion for this order ; for 
Christopher was so confused with the bustle 
and novelty of the quay, that he clutched 
tight hold of Hickoiy's coat; and off they 
started on their search. 



No wonder that the little boy was bewil- 
dered at the first sight of Liverpool. Older 
heads than his, whose eyes had stared at 
the lileAt chancel of the church, as they | everything all over the viodd^ \si\^c&. Van^ 
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been excused for a little dizziness under 
similar circumstances. Tough dd mariners, 
who had spent their lives upon the ocean, 
could not nave pictured the crowding and 
jostling there would be, even upon the wide 
Atlantic, if all the ships took it into their fig- 
ure-heads to be off together. Smoky ware- 
housemen, who had passed years in the mur- 
ky regions of Thames Street and the Tower, 
would have disbelieved in any trade that 
could keep all the cranes of the many-sto- 
ried buildings in constant work. And peo- 
Ele generally, of ordinary capacities, who 
ad dined at Blackwall, and seen the Indiamen 
there lying, might have rubbed their eyes, 
and wondered if they had turned into multi- 
plying glasses, or whether they were having 
some wonderful dream consequent upon the 
vinous properties of the white-bait they had 
been devoring, which, having at times a 
tendency, even in a waking state, to dou- 
ble the vessels in the sight of the beholder, 
might in a dream, without doubt, increase 
them fifty-fold. 

Ships — ships — everywhere : crowding 
their loftv, quivering masts, and slender 
spars, and tense cordage in apparently inex- 
tricable complication. Ships, that had bat- 
tled with the waters of dark and far distant 
seas in their wildest might: and now lay 
calmly, almost in the very streets i and gave 
up the treasures they had so bravely carried 
over the leaping wilaernesses of the ocean to 
their masters. Ships, whose sweltering 
planks had been scorched beneath the blazing 
sun of strange lands since they last depart- 
ed : whose rigging had strained and creaked, 
and yet held on, true and fast, against the 
anger of the storms : whose trusty bows had 
boldly met the lashing, maddened billows, 
flinging back their angry foam to the vast 
and boiling cauldrons of the deep, as their 
fettered timbers struck the hissing waters, 
bearing all the love, and hope, and world of 
hundreds within their span. • Ships — still 
ships, and ships— on for miles ! 

They were the sources from which every- 
thing around arose — ^the lofty warehouses, 
and walls, and transit-sheds : the cranes, and 
oddly-flishioned carts, and solid waggons : 
the crowds of toil-worn, thoughtful men of 
business : of careless seamen, and lynx-eyed 
officers that thronged tiie quays ; the mighty 
docks themselves that stretched so far along 
the shore, and could scarcely be said to finish 
anywhere. Far beyond their actual limits 
others were still forming. Huge piles rose 
to divide the rushing current of the Mersey 
far out from its banks, and blocks of stone 
that appeared to defy all attempts to move 
them were lying about, on which the clink- 
ing chisels of the masons were plied inces- 
santly. Frameworks of hugely-bolted tim- 
bers, too<— on the edges of which strange ma- 
chines apparently moved themselves and 



those they carried — reached out from the im- 
mature quays, all was as if the grasping 
hand of commerce found the earth too small 
for its operations; and wished to iqiprison 
the very water, hitherto free to come and go 
as it listed, in its service. 

One had only to look upon the goods de- 
barked under the sheds to see what wonder- 
ful journeys the ships had made. Strange 
logs of wood — of grain and color unknown 
at home — were pitched down in heaps. Odd 
outlandish packages, too, were there, marked 
with mystic hieroglyphics, as if the artist 
had learned his alphabet from the bottles in 
chemists' windows, or the curious diagram— 
which some people pretend to understand— in 
Moore^s Almanac. Further on were drums 
of figs, enough to have supplied all England 
with dessert for a year, including Lord 
Mayor's Day, at which festival such unwont- 
ed numbers of dishes always figure in the 
long lists of eatables that everylMdy knows, 
but nobody reads — tight little band-boxes of 
seed-and-sugar-bags, seen singly at reputable 
grocers, but here stocked in piles that an or- 
dinary sized man might not look over. Bales 
of matting like enormous first-bom-baby pin- 
cushions ; or rather, as such would appear in 
the Polytechnic microscope, when the inge- 
nious gentleman who lives all amongst tfie 
oxy -hydrogen gas and dissolving views in his 
vivid sentry-box, shews you the triumph of 
nature over art as exhibited in the leaf and 
bit of cambric. Strange casks which might 
contain fish, or treacle, or pickles, or any- 
thing else a vivid imagination chose to fancy 
in &em. Hides of supposed wild beasts, 
looking like diseased door-mats : skins of 
animals as unknown as the wondrous Liver 
— the bird from which the town takes its 
name, and who has never been • seen except 
on the corporation seal, but is supposed, in 
the dark ages, to have paired off with the 
Dodo upon some interesting division of the 
globe generally. Everything lying about 
was odd, and new, and Jbreigri. Even the 
carts that carried these things away were 
like none others in England ; for they were 
very long — ^they would have done for large 
gangways at steam-boat piers — and had only 
two wheels, so that everything had to be bal- 
anced in them : and if this were not done, 
they threatened either to lift the horse up 
into the air, like a harnessed Pegasus, or 
press him to the ground beyond all chance 
of progression, except he had been trained 
at Astley's to approach a conquering King 
upon his knees. 

Few shops diversified the lines of ware- 
houses that rose along the road bordering the 
docks ; and when they did, they were for the 
sale of articles of stern nautical use — tropes 
and sail-cloth, and tough biscuits : outlandish 
habits of oil-skin, optical instruments, and 
spirits. At the dock-gates were stalls of 
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hmnbler merchandize— cheap braces and 
small mirrors— superannuatea apples and 
results of unpromising confectionary. In 
this new world, Christopher liad not eyesight 
eiibngh to gaze in wonder on the novelties 
that burst upon him at every step. But for 
Hickory's guidance, he would long ago have 
tumbled amidst some of the piles of strange 
merchandize that rose everywhere right in 
the way of the passenger. 

There was some particular dock at which 
Hickory* expected to fall in with Luddy, and 
towards this they now bent their way. His 
quaint appearance excited some little sur- 
prise at first : but the people about were too 
well occupied with their own affairs to give 
much attention to him, and after the first 
glance they scarcely turned their heads. 

He asked a few questions, and at last ar- 
rived nearly at the end of one of the sheds to 
which he had been directed, from the vessel 
wherein he found his partner had arrived. 
It was a landing-place for West-Indian pro- 
duce ; and everything about was sweet and 
stickv. There were hogsheads from which 
cloying ryrup was oozing: and damp sac- 
charine packages distilling very moist sugar 
from their interstices: and clammy boxes, 
and viscous casks, and glutinous baskets: 
Around the first of these, the boys had col- 
lected like flies, to be occasionally driven 
away, and then to return the next minute ; 
not getting inside the tubs, as we have seen 
them do at grocers, but discovering perfect 
treasuries of sweets under the hoops and be- 
tween the staves, which required great in- 
genuity to take possession of. It was at 
Siis spot that Hickory found the thin clown, 
in his attire of private life, talking to a friend 
on board one of tlie ships ; and leaving Chris- 
topher for a minute to himself, he advanced 
to the edge of the quay to speak to him. 

The little fellow was at first somewhat 
timid at joining the other boys in their meal, 
although he felt inclined : for they were 
rough fierce-looking lads who gained their 
living at the dock side in any manner — ^they 
were not particular how. And when Chris- 
topher picked up a bit of stick, as he saw the 
others do, and got near one of the large tubs, 
they told him to sheer off because he wasn't 
wanted. He shrunk back, but was fortu- 
nate enough to see a hogshead not yet be- 
sieged : and seating himself upon the ground 
by the side of this, began a repast, which 
would not have left a tooth in his head if it 
had been long continued, at least, if old pa- 
thologists are worth belief. 

But it was suddenly interrupted. Half 
hidden from Hickory by the hogshead and 
bales, he was sounding every cranny, like a 
bee for sweets, when a terrible apparition 
burst upon him. A ragged head and should- 
ers rose from behind a heap of goods on 
which a pair of huge bare muscuTvr arms 



were next placed ; and in an instant, to his 
consternation, he recognized the form of 
Rockey — the man to whose brutality he had 
been subjected in the salt mine. 

He could not stir or speak. The glaring 
eyes of the man fascinated him as a rattle- 
snake would have fixed a bird. His little 
stick rested in the last cell he had discovered, 
as he gazed, in speechless terror, at his per« 
secutor's face, for nearly a minute. And 
then, still looking at him, he shrunk closer to 
the OTOund and commenced to crawl on his 
hands, away from the hogshead. 

" So — here you are," said the miner, in 
those rough tones which thrilled along the 
boy's every limb. " And what have you been 
doinff with yourself all this time. Eh ?" 

Christopher made no reply : he was too 
frightened to utter a word. But he still kept 
dragging himself, on his hands, towards the 
side of the dock. 

" Stay where you are ;" exclaimed Rackoy 
in a low, but still savage voice. " It yon 
move I'll shoot you dead. Look here : do 
you know what that is ?" 

He presented a pistol to the child as hs 
spoke, who immediately hid his face with 
his arm. He need not have been so alarmed, 
for the weapon was old and useless, and had 
no lock, ^ut it had the same effect as 
though it had just been turned out-of a gun- 
maker's, bright and oiled, and loaded with 
slugs to the muzzle. 

In his agony of terror, Christopher could 
still hear Hickory's voice on the wharf, and 
the slightest cry would have reached him. 
But he did not dire to speak. 

" Com^ out of that," said Roskey ; " you 
must go with me you know. Not a word : 
get up I tell you, and coino here." 

The chances are that he would have obey- 
ed, when an incident occurred which for a 
minute or two produced a hope of rescue. 
The idle boys, to whom Hickory's quaint 
appearance presented a most tempting sub- 
ject for their mischief, had baen amusing 
themselves by pelting small bits of rubbish 
and wood at his cocked hit whilst lie was 
talking to Luddy ; when, one of thorn bolder 
than the rast, ventur3d be'nind him anJ tug- 
ged one of the long tails of hi^ old soldier's 
coat, dod'^ing off bshind the package.? im- 
mediately. Hickory turned sharply to pur- 
sue him, and darting round the hogshead 
nearly tumbled over Christopher vVho was 
still staring at Rockey. The miner crouch- 
ed behind the bales, as the other came up, 
and Christopher, relieved from the stare of 
his eyes, sprung upon his feet and clung to 
one of Hickory's legs. 

** Hold me tight," ho cried : " hold me 
tight, or else he'll take me away." 

" Hey day ! what's up now '?' asked Hic- 
kory, " who'll ta'ke you away ?" 

" He's tli3re," said the boy, nodding ♦>*•- 
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head, for he ^ould not leave go his hold of 
Hickory to point " Rockey's there — behind 
the boxes." 

"Yes — ^you're right enough," said the 
miner, coming forward and speaking, when 
ho saw that he should be discovered.* "Here 
[ am — there's no mistake." 

" Oh — there's no mistake, isn't there ?" 
exclaimed Hickory. " Well — I'nk glad of 
that. 1 don't think there's likely to be with 
anybody as has seen you once." 

"Don't be too funny," said the miner; 
" perhaps you'll turn round presently. 1 
want that boy." 

" Do you now ?" returned the other ; " and 
it happens curiously enough that I- want him 
too." 

The child clung closer to Hickory, as he 
spoke, and> was about to turn away, when 
liajkov continued : 

**Pdhavv! stow your chaff. I toll you I 
want the boy — my boy J' 

" Your boy !" said Hickory^ looking first 
at (yhristopher's pale face and golden hair, 
and then at the swarthy ill-fdvorcni counte- 
nance of the miner. " Well — your boy ! — 
nobody wouldn't have believed it." 

" Look here !" said the man pulling a dirty 
slip of paj)er from his pocket ; " bore's a cer- 
titicate of liici having run away from the 
works. Read that !" 

The document was written in a fair busi- 
ness-like hand, and Hickory was obliged to 
persuade himself that it was authentic. 

"Now," continued Hockey, *' suppose I 
tell one of those good gentlemen there, in 
constables' clothes, that you stole him from 
the mine. Perhap;j you havn't got a certifi- 
cate handy to prove how you come by him. 
And the police are* very kind you know ; 
they'd takj great care of you I dare say, 'till 
you found one." 

Poor Hickory was somewhat puzzled. Hj 
began two or thrf^e speeches and broke down 
in all of them. The other directly saw his 
advantage. 

" I don't want to do nothing but the right 
thing," he went on ; " so look here. I'm 
staying at that public-house ; you can see 
the top of it over the dock-wall. I shall be 
there a day or two, witli my boy; and if you 
can prove your right to him in that time, PU 
give him up directly. Come — come along, 
Master Christopher." 

"I won't go with him," screamed the 
child as he clung to Hickory. " I won't go. 
He'll take me undorground ever so far, and 
kill me. I know he will." 

" Come here !" said the miner savagely, 
as he wrenched the boy's hands from Hic- 
kory's garments, but not without some ditFi- 
culty. " Come here !" 

And he pulled Christoplier avvay. 

" Don't do that," said Hickory ; " youVe 
a hurting of him. There, go with him, Cnri j- 



topher — there's a man : and you shall come, 
back, you know, quite soon." 

"No ! — I won't go with him," cried tlie 
child struggling. ** He'll kill me, I tell you. 
Pray — pray — pray, let me stop here." % 

He went dpwn upon his knees, and held 
up his small hands to Rockev as he spoke in 
the most piteous accents. The miner clutch- 
ed him iJy the aims and pulled him up roughly. 

" Hold your row !" he roared. 

" Damn it all !" exclaimed Hickory ; " no- 
body's flesh and blood can't stand this. Why, 
you outrageous, cut-throaty — " 

" Another word, and I give you in charge 
for stealing this boy off from tlie salt-works," 
said Roi^.key, looking round and perceiving 
that the scene was attracting the att»:'ntion of 
some of the people in the docks, including 
Luddy, whose head rose above the co;:ing of 
the wharf. " So,:' he continued, altering his 
tone, and striking the boy slightly witii lii» 
haudy. "you will keep playing here will you: 
ek ? and, you won't go on messages. Ouiut) 
home this minute — do.. ITl teach you to be 
always idling out of doors." 

And pretending to be cliastising tlu bey 
for some trivial otlence of loitering, \\?. \m\\\i(\. 
him away from the other ; through the dock- 
gate, and across the road to the public-house 
he had pointed out, leaving poor Hickory 
gazing alter him, with all his ideas complete- 
ly turnoil topsy-turvy by the position in 
which he found himself. 

" Well," ho said, as he turned towards 

Luddy, " I wish Pd been a lawyer just now: 

wouldn't I have brought a action. L, A, W, 

Law,, that has such a deuce of a claw ; — ^if 

, you're fond — ^pshaw ! get out." 

The last words were addressed to the tune 
he was huminiug, which had run into his 
head at the moment, quite against his will. 
But the song was jiot so readily disposed of. 
It would keep returning, and inquiring 
whether soma imaginary bystander was par- 
tial to pure yexation and sweet procrasti- 
nation ; until he reached his partner an i be- 
gan to detail to him the scene that had just 
occurred. 



CtlAPTER Xn. 

WHigil Pill-N'CLPALLY CONCERNS SPROUTS ASD 
BESSY PAYNE. 

The jolly mm turned out a capital fellow 
for the van party ; and kept everybody alive, 
except the cross old lady. 

Sho had evidantly come out to produce a 
sensation, and put on everything slie had by 
her to assist in so doing. For although it 
was a warm bright day, sho had wound a 
huge boa about her in sucli coaiplications as 
no cn3 could ever concoise exc ujf the artists 
who piint terrible zoolojicd cu.\nm;is for 
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the outside of shows. Aod she had also a 
muff, something like a grenadier^s cap that 
had grown grey with years, and a bonnet of 
marvellous make, which anybody might have 
likened to a satin coal-scuttle turned topsy- 
turvy without fear of fetching his compari- 
son from too great a distance to be good 
when it came.^ On this were mighty, ribbons 
and flowers of luxuriant gvowih. It was 
just one of those bonnets that go to pits of 
theatres, and get right before you, ana won't 
be taken off : the very shape of which im- 
plies false hair,, and no- caps, and a mainte- 
nance of rights. 

^ Don't seem to like a van, marm !". said 
the jolly man te the lady, as she got verv 
fussy, and twitch'd her boa. about, and smelt 
something in a hair^il bottle made like a 
shoe. 

** It's the first time I ever rode in one, Sir," 
answered the lady grandly. 

*' Id it now, marm ? I dare say it seems 
odd ; but use is a second native as the say- 
ing is, I never rud in anything else when f 
could help it." 

" It's exceeding close," observed the cross 
lady, pushing the euitain still farther open. 

"Closer where there's none though, marm ;" 
replied the jolly man. " Cardinal Lindsey — 
no that aint his name neither — Worstead ; 
what is it — as4)uilt Hampton Court — never 
thought he was building vans all the time, 
for they're all owing to him. What I want 
is to put one of his big state beds upon wheels, 
and go to the Darby in it. That would be 
a van ; something like !" 

"Perhaps you'll just move your legs," 
said Sprouts, who usually found some diffi- 
culty in disposing of his own. 

" Certainly," replied his fellow-passenger. 
" I should say you suffered from legs a good 
deal, Sir ! I don't think those belong to you 
though : you won them perhaps in a lottery. 
No, offence, Sir ?" 

« Not a bit," said Sprouts. 

" That's all right ! Put them under the 
seat. Sir : it's a long leg that's got no turn- 
ing. What, you're there again, Mary, are 
you ? Give my love to your aunt !" 

The last words were addressed to a rosy 
maid of all work, who came to an adjacent 
window as the van stopped for the horses to 
bait. They did not really imply that the 
jolly man had seen Mary there before, or 
that he was in any way justified by acquain- 
tanceship in sending the message to her re- 
lative ; but they made the presumed Mary 
laugh and say vaguely in reply, " I never 
see such an aunt," which any one might 
take as they chose, and affix to it what 
meaning best suited them. 

The van went pleasantly on, not very fast 
to be sure, but the company had plenty of 
time, and everythinff on the journey amused 
them. They took the Wimbledon road, and 
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tiius furnished the jolly man with a fresh 
topic. 

" We cooMn't have come along here so 
comfortable once, marm," said he, address- 
inffthe cross lady. ** Was you ever robbed 7" 

The lady never had been, nor anything 
so vulgar. 

" Well, I was ; and on this exact place, 
near Jerry Abershaw. I'll tell you about it." 

And clearing his voice he commenced his 
narrative. 

i^otD tt)e ioU^ man jot rcbbeb. 

** I WAS quite a youngrster when Jeriy 
Abershaw was hung ; and it was just at the 
side of the road heve, lower down, before 
you come to the Robin Hood public-house. 
They hooped him up, on a gallows just like 
the one Punch beats the dust out of Jack 
Ketch's head with : and there he swung in 
his irons, until he got as. dry as a chip, and 
the people didn't care more for him than if 
he'd been a ccooked billet on a sign-post. 
They thought a good deal of him, though, at 
the beginning : for the Sunday after he had 
his first fine view of the country, the hun- 
dreds of thousands that came down to see 
him emptied London. There were stalls, 
and roundabouts, and cakes, and they sold 
more locks of his hair thain all the old fronts 
of the Borough barbens would cut into. They 
called it Abershaw Fair, and when night 
came and they went away, they never ex- 
pected to see- him a^ain. For they heard 
that a select circle of his disconsolate rela- 
tions who lived in Kent Street were going to 
cut the gibbet down and carry Jerry and all 
away. But Townsend was at Bow Street 
then ; and he sat up all night with some of- 
ficers, and did them. So there Aberebaw 
hung, where we're now passing, and it's a 
pity he's not hanging there now, with a few 
more I could name if I choose : for the gib- 
bets were quite pleasant things in a lands- 
scape, and always set off a view. But they're 
altering everything — worse luck. Nobody 

Soes to Margate now with the pleasure they 
id, since they took down the men in chains 
at Blackwall. 

" Jerry Aberehaw's elevation did not stop 
the robbing at once ; not a bite of it. The 
fellows gallopped about just as before, and 
stopped you right and left. For the roads 
were so bad that most of the travelling was 
performed on horseback ; and the highway- 
men's nags were as superior to the ordinary 
ones in speed and build as a pirate's cutter is 
to any other. And when Aberehaw was 
lifted up to study the stars, onr: or two took 
his beat, and all the old game began again, 
until the Bank paid in notM instead of 
specie. And then as the paper was easy to 
hide and difficult to pass, tney ttot bothered ; 
although if they thought you ]iad any hid- 
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den, they'd etrip yon m naked m a new doll ; 
■aving your preeence, marm," he added to 
the cross lady« "And, therefore, I think 
that the saving is ' naked as a roUiing,* and 
not as a robin, which is a well coyerra bird, 
and if it was naked would look an uncom- 
mon odd. 

" Thero had been a great many robberies, 
and I had to go one nidit to Kingston, to be 
ready (ot the fair next morning; and with a 
lot of money. I heard in town one of the 
highwaymen had gone out; for bless you, 
they used to set out from Lcmdon in the open 
day, as bold as missionaries— so I made up my 
mind to do them. I rode an old screw, not 
worth a rap, if they'd chosen to take it, and 
laid in something else, which I'll tell you 
about presently. 

^ We were accustomed to stop at a little 
inn on the edge of the common, to make up 
parties, and fighten the robbers by our num- 
oers ; but the night I got there, I was so late 
they had all gone on— ^rovM«, travellers, ftiir 
people, and all, so I determined to start by 
myself." 

*^ Yon must have been very much fright- 
ened," said Sprouts. 

^ Not a bit ! People were so used to it, 
they didn't care twopence about it Every- 
body at that time made up their mind to be 
robbed if they travdled, ana I think they were 
disappointed sometimes if they were not. 
Well, just as I was setting on again, up 
comes a country-looking fellow, on me like- 
Mest-looking horse I ever saw, and he asked 
me if I was goins to Kingston. ' Yes, I am,' 
says I. 'So am 1,' says he ; ^and glad of 
honest company ; only just wait a bit, whilst 
I hide my money, and I'd recommend you to 
do the same.' So we turned back a minute : 
I had a glass of ale ; and he put his money 
in the lining of his cap, and his cufifs, and 
all sorts of places where I should have 
thought a thief would be sure to look, and 
then told me to do so. So I took off my 
boots, and he saw me raifi my notes into 
them, and put them on again." 

** Well — that ' was jolly green !" said 
Sprouts. 

" Was it 7 Wait a bit. Off we started, 
and soon left the public-house behind us ; 
and when we got to the pitch of the hill just 
where Jerry was creaking above us, my com- 
panion says to me, he says * I'm Bob White, 
my boy !' * Well," sa3rs I, * I'm very glad to 
hear it, if it's any good to you. But who's 
he ?' ' That's who he is,' he says ; and he 
nulled out a brace of pistols and aimed them 
bang at my &ce. Did you ever have that 
happen. Miss ?" 

'*Ohi no!*' said Bessy, with a shudder, 
hiding her face with her hands, as though 
she saw Bob White, bodily and pyrotechni- 
cally, in the ^middle of the caravan. 



** If 8 a entous sensation it gives, hut you 
can't describe it till it happens. I saw mj 
customer in a minute. ^Corne,' says he, 
' off with your boots.' ' Oh — Fm not going 
to take them off;' says I ; ^ pull 'em off your- 
self ;' upon which he got down, and tokl me 
he'd blow me off the saddle if I didn't do the 
same ; bo I thought I'd better. I got off and 
sat upon a road-stone just underneath Mr. 
Abershaw. *• Tlie horses '11 stand,* he says ; 
' mine's trained to it ; and your^s couldn't 
run away if he would ; put up your trotters. 
If he'd been a boots all his life, he couldn't 
have taken them off better : and he directly 
pulled out all the notes and put them in his 
pocket. Just at that minute a thought 
struck me. 'Make haste,' says I, 'for I 
hear something on the road.' He listened ; 
and not satisfving himself^ climbed up on 
the top (^ the bank to see, for it was bright 
moonlight. I never couM make out what 
lucky &vil got in my head at that minute ; I 
think it must have been the ale though ; but 
somethinff put into my head to jump on his 
horse, with a vault over the cruppsr, as I 
should have taken a high back at leap-frog, 
and come jdnmp on the saddle. Then bang- 
ing him with my cap, frightened as he was, 
he sprung off and I was the very next mo- 
ment going hke" 

The jdly man's enthusiasm had nearly led 
him into saying a naughty word, but a loois 
of alarm from the cross lady checked him. 
and he added : 

^ -—like anything along the road ; and 1 
never stopped until I got right up to the inn 
in Kingston market-place." 

" vTeXi, I never !" said Bessy. 

" I can easily believe you never did, Miss. 
There was such a row when they saw me 
tear, clattering in, in knee-breeches — I beg 
your pardon, marm — and stockings; and 
when they heard it was Bob White's horse, 
they gave me a supper. I'd got him, and I 
kept him ; and he was the best hack man 
ever crossed. An uncommon cheap 'an 
too." 

" But you lost your notes ?" said Sprouts. 

'* Devil a one. They were all flash ones 
I'd put in my boot. The real fellows were 
safely rolled up in my neckcloth ail the time ; 
he'd miss'd them. So you see I wasn't so 
* jolly ffreen' after all." 

As me jolly man concluded, such an im- 
petus had been given to the narrative facul- 
ties of the van party that they all began to 
tell stories at once, of things that had hap- 
pened to them. And after this they dropped 
down to anecdotes, and witty sayings, and 
finally sang songs, as smoothly as the occa- 
sional joltings would allow : Comic songs, 
and songs of the jilted, which are known 
as love songs ; and one gentleman at the far 
end, in a gay stock, sang a song about spark- 
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bkff glasses and bumpers ; which was some- 
what premature. But these things convivial 
sinfi^ers never understand. 

For there is not a greater error ever al- 
lowed to go about loose, than the supposition 
that ** Bacchanalian songs," as the Little 
Warbler calls them, tend to merriment. And 
how '^slow^' are the convival songster's im- 
ages, when pulled down from the stilts of 
imagery to the level of common place ! How 
cravenly the soul lighting the beacon of truth 
in the eye falls to the babbling and bewilder- 
ment that must end in the ne^t morning's 
eeediness and headache: what nonsense it 
is, to be told to wreathe a bowl with flowers, 
when nothing of the kind is at hand : and if 
the guests were to begin to do it, what a ridi- 
culously slow performance It would be. We 
are not at all wedded to teetotalism. We al- 
low that in the gurgling of tall bottles, and 
the popping of champagne corks, there is 
much music, but then every thing must be 
equally fast about them. But how folks can 
imagine there is any thing entertaining in 
these dull songs, by themselves, is above the 
comprehension of any but beery German stu- 
dents and tavern harmonists. 

However, the present party were inclined 
to be pleased with everything, whether they 
thought about it or not : and their glee lasted 
until they quitted the van, at their destination, 
and walked, in a body, into one of the entrance 
courts of the palace. 

•* Who are those, Tom V* said Bessy, as 
she looked up at some busts let into the tow- 
ers, as they entered. 

" Tiberius Imp,*' read Sprouts. " Imps ? 
Oh ! he's an Imp, is he ? Well, I never saw 
any before. There's some more, too. Come 
along." 

They followed the tide of people, and went 
up the grand staircase — not without a little 
awe and flutter, on the part of Bessy, for 
fear the soldier on guard at the foot should 
do something dreadful to everybody. And 
the soldier stared very hard at Bessy as she 
went in, so hard indeed that Sprouts would 
make her look at the paintings on the wall 
quite in another direction ; and said they 
must mind what they were about now they 
were in a King's palace, or else they migiit 
be shot directly. And then making a very 
low bow to the man with the catalogues, 
who was no doubt a reduced member of the 
royal family, they entered the guard cham- 
ber. 

"We may go where we like," said the 
jolly man ; "just as if the place was our own. 
It wasn't 80 once ; they penned you up in 
rooms, and hurried you round in lots, and 
made you pay at the end of it. But then I 
reckon royalty wasn't very well off just at 
that time, or they'd been above it." 

** My goodness, Tom : what lots and lots of 



pictures!" said Bessy, as Ihey proceed e d, 
quite amazed at the paintings. 

** I believe you," returned Spiouts ; ** anfi 
some of them—dear me— well I never did. 
They ought not to allow it." 

And on this Sprouts covered his faee with 
his hand, and pretended to be quite shocked : 
and Bessy blushed, and bit her lips into bet- 
ter cherries than they were before : and they 
moved away into another room. It was so 
very awkward. 

" There's a bed I" said the jolly man, as 
they entered King Will in m the Third's cham- 
ber. " Look at that, now — end all the mus- 
lin over the curtains. That's meant to pull 
ail round it, and puzzle the fleas, as they do 
the musketeers in foreign parts." 

" What's the iron net-work for ?" asked 
Sprouts, directing the attention of the jolly 
man to what looked like an endless towel- 
horse stretched across the room, and crossed 
with wire trellis. 

" Well, I don't know," replied their guide; 
" they use it in the park to keep the rabbits 
off, but that can't be the case in a bed-room. 
The cats, Sir : tltat's it— depond upon it : the 
cats." 

They went on throTigh all the apartments 
in company with some hundreds of others, 
thinking they were amused by the chilling 
dreariness a show place alwAys presents to 
visitors. They stared at the rigidly clean 
dismantled rooms ; the bright bars of the 
cold fire-places ; tlie gaudy ceilings so per- 
fectly incomprehensible to the majority. 
They looked with bewilderment upon the dis- 
mal old tapestry, and thought the little Indian 
soldiers and caparisoned elephants on the 
ground about the model of the Bengal palace 
the besl things of all. But — rt is in wretched- 
ly debased tasste to say so, and we deserve to 
be somewhat severely taken to task accord- 
ingly — they would all have been better charm- 
ed with a show at a fair ; and the pictures 
out:side the caravan would have been far 
m^re attractive to The People than all the 
Farmcgianos, Vandeveldes, and Poussins, or 
or productions of any of the clever gentle- 
men who must have worked so uncommonly 
hard in their time to have produced even a 
quarter of what is attributed to them. It is 
delightful, wa know, to talk upon paper of 
the infusion of a love of high art into the 
minds of the lower orders : and the impres- 
sion that such is done by throwing open first- 
class galleries of pictures is, in all truth, a 
pleasant one to cherish. But would you 
wish the spell broken — go to Hampton Court : 
place yourself by the side of the commonest 
types of the usual holiday visitors you can 
find ; listen to their remarks as they wander 
by the paintings ; and glean from their com- 
ments some notion of what they think of 
them. You will find, that art, or artist, has 
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notfaiiig to do with their attention — that 
the subject alcme attracts ; and that by the 
interest of the situation the picture de- 
scribes, or the familiarity of its i{n]>ort, is the 
admiration of the masses regulated. 

Sprouts, however, with Bessy on his arm 
— and it was difficult to say whether he was 
the prouder of her, or the artful little bonnet 
—-was happy enough. And they looked at 
all the pictures, and forgot them the minute 
they had done so: and would have been 
equally attentive if the paintings had been no 
more than plain black surfaces — which, in- 
deed, some of them over doors in dark comer 
closets, appeared to be. And at last they had 
been through all the rooms, and came down 
another fli^t of stairs, and entered the gar- 
dens. 

Nature and art had had a tough struggle 
in those gardens for centuries ; but as it is 
the property of the former, in whatever dis- 
grace she may be driven from anywhere, al- 
ways to return as soon as it is practicable, 
she had at last got the masterv, to the great 
detriment of the peacocks and dumb-waiters 
her opponent hau compelled the yews and 
hollies to form. And very beautiful she ap- 
peared in her fancy costume of gay flowers, 
and huge waving trees, and short velvet turf. 
The sun shone on the water, and the water 
laved the turf, and sparkled, and looked blue : 
and the fish — vermillion, and piebald, and 
pearly — went gravely round and round the 
basin. And here and there the chesnut- 
trees, in their glorious bloom, appeared like 
leafy mountains, all up the sides of which 
snow-white pagodas were perched — each tree 
looking as though it were a model of a Chi- 
nese hill. 

Of course the maze was the great lion. 
The joUv man had been in and out often, and 
knew the way; and he told Sprouts and 
Bessy a cunning secret respecting it, by 
which means they were not long in getting 
to the two garden-seats that adorn its centre. 
But he did not tell, the cross lady — indeed, 
she would not have been told : and she got 
sadly bewildered. She went round all sorts 
of turnings, and found herself in no thorough- 
fares ; and when she imagined she was on 
the point of success, she was obliged to tra- 
vel back to the very outside path of all ; and 
all this time, her bonnet and flowers only 
could be seen by the people outside, on the 
top of the fences, wandering about in great 
despair. There was a man appointed to 
guide confused visitors from the top of an 
observatory opposite the gate ; but he only 
tended to make matters worse. For when 
he cried out " Black hat to the right," twenty 
hats at once altered their intentions, and be- 
came evolved in hopeless perplexities. 
Some\:uven hearts took advantage of the 
thin foliage at certain points to creep through 
the fences in a surreptitious and humiliating 



manner ; but they were usually puoished by 
finding themselves further away from the 
goal than before. 

*^ Bessy," said Sprouts, as they sat togeth- 
er in the pride ana placidity of success, on 
one of the benches in the terminus of the 
labyrinth, '' Bessy, isn't it j^ly 7 How much 
money have you got 7" 

" There's all, Tom," replied ?assy Payne, 
as she skinned down her silk glove with some 
little difficulty, and product three warm 
shillings from her palm. '^ Do you want 
any ?" 

" Not at all," said Sprouts. '' I only wan- 
ted to know in case we might be driven. 
But that's not Ukely. I think I shall astonish 
you. Do you know what that is ?'^ 

As Sprouts spoke, he drew a huge old knit 
purse from his pocket, which, cut in half, 
might upon emergency have made two night- 
caps. From this he extracted a pill-box 
which he opened, and then took out a small 
coin elaborately enveloped in paper. To un- 
cover this was the work of some dexterity. 

" Now— don't scream !" he said to Bessv, 
" because it might frighten you I . There ! 

And he triumphantly displayed half a sov- 
ereign. 

"Why, Tom I" said Bessy, " why— that 
isn't gold ?" 

" I don't know why you should doubt it, 
Miss Payne," replied Sprouts, with an as- 
sumption of severity. '^ Or do you think I 
stole it ?" 

"Stole it? Now Tom!" 

" Oh yes ! and your * now Toms !' " said 
Sprouts, as he got very indignant, and made 
a show of drawing his hand away from 
Bessy's ; but he did not eventually. " Oh 
yes ! you're astonished — ^I know ; but it's a 
fact. Now how do yon think J came by 
that ?" 

" Well — I don't know, Tom ; it's a great 
deal. Perhaps you found it." 

« No, I didn't find it now !" 

" Perhaps it was given to you." 

" No, nor it wasn't given neither. What 
will you give me to ten you ?" 

" I've nothing to give, Tom," said Bessy > 
" nothing ; at least what you care about." 

She looked very much though as if she 
thought she had. 

" Will you give me a kiss, Bessy ? No- 
body .can see." 

" Oh, Tom ! it's so very wrong, you know. 
It must be, else you wouldn't say * nobody 
can see !' " 

"Come, only one; a very little one. 
There's no harm in that, I'm sure ; not if it's 
very little." 

" Now, Tom, I won't," said Bessy, as her 
pretty little face got quite close, somehow or 
anothrr, to Sprouts'. " There ! that must 
last for ever so long. Now tell me where 
the money came from." 
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^ WoU, then," said Sproats, baknciiig the 
coin on the top of his miffer, ^ that's ail car- 
pet-bags and haid-bake. You wouldn't bave 
thooglit it now, would you^" 

*' That I'm sure I never should," replied 
Bessy, looking hard at the money, as though 
she expected to see evidences of the fad on 
its surface. 

" When old Gudgy sends me out serving,** 
continued Sprouts, " I make what I can on 
the way, at the piers and coach-offices, bv 
carrying luggage for gentlemen who (km t 
like being their own porters. But I'm not 
proud ; not a bit, you know ; am I, Bessy f" 

" No, not a bit, Tom, I'm sure." 

** You little dear !" exclaimed Tom, in the 
fulness of liis admiration at her earnestness. 
*' Well, what I used to get before I knew yon 
went in sweets— onions and candle-ends.*' 

«• In what, Tom ?" 

^ Oh ! only made in su^ar, you know. 
But they went so fiist, and you were so 
much nicer than they were, that 1 gave them 
np and took to potatoes, as being more fil- ' 
-ling and lasting longer. All the nalfpence I 
saved I put in the empty boiler of the fire- 
place ; and SkitUer — you dont know him 
though — ^gave me half a sovereign, for two 
hun(&ed tuid forty of 'em yesterday." ' 

^ But you must not spend all that to-day, 
Tom." 

** Bonnet and flowers — straight on," cried 
the voice of the keepec from his perch. 

" Oh ! take your arm away, Tom — do ? 
There's somebody coming," continued Bessy. 
*' And it looks so." 

" It looks very cozy," replied Sprouts, 
^ But Bessy now ; listen here; don't you vote 
we marry?" 

"• Lor ! Tom ; marry ! and you're not six- 
teen. The idea !" laughed the little milli- 
ner. " Oh ! look at my shawl ! what rmn- 
ples its in !** 

And on this Bessy rose from the bench 
and arranged her shawl so coqnettishly as she 
turned round and round, pulling it to its pro- 
per contour, that Sprouts was deeper in me 
than ever. Herose from the seat also ; spun 
about to exhibit his tails, which he calcula- 
ted made him nearly twenty ; and then ap- 
proached her. 

*' But some day — ^Bessy — ^peihaps — ^ 

*' Second to the right ; no, not yoo, Str ; ' 
the Bonnet !" shouted the keeper. 

'' Now — we've been here quite long' 
enough," said Bessy. I 

• " One more — only one," exclaimed Smmits, 

" Oh, Tom ; I declare ; I never did r cried ' 
Bessy ; just as the bonnet of the cross lady I 
directed by the keeper, guided its wearer into 
the maze ! 

The lady was quite aghast at what she be- 
held and interrupted ; and was evidently 
going to make a virtuously-indigiiant remark. 
But Bessy and Sprouts did not give her the 
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as their 

fences permit And in their eoof i 

enthiriy lost the way ; and woaU have 

dered about indefinitely, had not the jolly 

come to their assistance and btw^ h t 

safely oat once more into liieeanlms. 

It was a charming day. Tbe bright flow- 
ers elowed in the sunUght ; the fountains feB 
back in dtamonds into the basins ; and the 
vermillian fidi hxked perfectly enchanted as 
they sparkled in the dew water. They 
must have been the suae fish that laised 
themselves up, half done, when die beantiful 
young lady came out of the kitchen wall, and 
had a little conversatioo with her about th'iir 
d^jts and obligations before thej g«t oiA of 
the frying pan into the 6n, Ho Spronts 
thought and so did BeMy, aHhoogh tte yjby 
man wickedly insinnatfd to the crow ladj 
that they were aJl red herring in a stale of 
nature. The butterflies were quite snad 
with delight; and abeaerer th<?Y inc't oite 
another Sam opposite ends of the nfjmer-itfsdB. 
they gave a rapid pou»ette iiiLe the top aaid 
boOom people in Sir Roger de Coverly, aod 
went away again ; or a whole pafty ol ti^osa 
got terribly ooDfnsed ax to the figure, as 
many do in that festive pu23^ ; and at hu/L 
qoaneliing, flewdT in a body to settle tudr 
disputes on the nesufiffi rave^boish, folknnejd 
by ail their fnendis and acquauutaaeeh. wijr/ 
took a great IxO/^TtsA in I^m; difur^ nn le/^pa' 
Towi would have d^/ivt uufim' «ifiiiiar crrfui:*- 
staoces. And. indeetl Ui«f i^p-d-rro *« ax wiL 
had a few difi^rerjkc<:% ^A oifiixif/n ru tiie )ji»i^ 
trees of the a%'fiiur% n-^.'^iiit^hrjj^ xhti Vjy* io 
the streets as to Vif^ir Uffk',Tinj^«, F</r iUey 
made a great jyA^e, axid, wjijivut d<^u!/t, in- 
sulted one anotfjer drenAi 'r!i v, aiid wct*; l*^ 
lowed about fjy many oiber «bparr<^w». 'ttrho 
under jiretence ot aeetug Uir yhty, ^^>m4 all 
sides wdkhcriwlsAMXffly uad Vinini it iMo n- 
general row. But tiiey ne\er Uaai^^A <«ne 
Msactdter — the bfjys »'ri*f &j — ^l^wi tiiey ^fvi- 
deailj thrvjateiMd to d^j w»^ yr*fyiLr4^jry t/> mU 
dusuppeuia^ in diiTf:rr*'tA dirtytsX-njuj^ Th^f^ 
was still a isreat dit^zi to w^. m Xi**i j^rfj^jsji^ 
znd the pari ; af>d it wa«j pi^^iu^fA Vj tmuk 
what laiij^fuH of frMi, wAi Hj;f i«;^ -.Mr . i* M tkt^ 
I'isitors were driu)iiji'4 jo. K';/ tu« rt^ w«i-r<* 
many van*? 4<ywn U^'t**, mA ii>*'y *4J *y^*J^ 
from cronvd*^ p^ru of t^nrij. i*i*#?t<^ lw# ir <«?d 
in the rir^As, an^ <:Uu^n-n V^,iXt-A vjj ^-i*** 
dwr «iJ!i5, and \a\% oi K:«;ij Wi^r*i \f^ n^*^ ^^ 
fkrweT'WAMi at ihfi whmAqw*. 4» «! li^bhy-'h w4m# 
allowed to be u>\nA MstywiM-n*, M a«/ 'A ii ^*^** 
aaaiie litde g1p''7*»Jr P»rtJ*« tn/'i ' ti**? * f'*-**^ 
in Bu«bey Park; '>tW« h-^d hty ^iu'k-^^'^i'V^ 
in rem^^ wtM of Ua«? r*^"4i ^if<U^> * iJ-»«>-j^>' 
selves, hidden by t»jj <^/a< M^^j/- j ^/*-^ » 
large numhw had t^4 — ^h^^y U-^A « n ^r**' ^ **^ 
tXorm of tea — in JM>uw5fc iii<<f< «jj/1// •t-l^'"*^'^' 

Bat Hpr^^ot* wa»? r^-t^A^i^ U^ *:4'U-\/fi^Af y*^ 
6M day of iA» UlUf uA )m w«Mt Up »^* ***^ 
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a pritence where tbej found plates 
and hot water, but a real downright puUic- 
house with a bar and a landlord — ana there 
he oidered actual chops in a reckless manner, 
that only the possession of the half sovereign 
could have accounted for or authorized ; and 
he even hinted at bottled stout, and gave 
way to some wild anticipations connected 
witn brandy and water, and other expensive 
drinks, of which he spoke so carelessly tiiat 
Be8sy feared he was already traversing some 
uf the footpaths which opened on the high 
road to ruin. But he was not though, for as 
soon as they sat down to dinner — happier 
than everybody who had ever dined with 
anybody in those snug little rooms at the top 
of the blackwall and Greenwich and other 
taverns — all his proper caution and acute 
reckoning returned. 

*' JBsssy," he said to his companion ; how 
nice it would be if chops were all under-cuts, 
wouldn't it ? Do you buy your own food ?" 

" Yes, Tom, always. Miss Twits don't 
like to buy meat, she sayslt wrings her heart 
when she thinks of the voung lambs playing ; 
and so I go to market.' 

" Then you know how much a chop costs^ 
I'll be bound. Tell us, Bessy." 

" If I wanted one for you, Tom, I shouH 
give sixpence ; but if it was for Miss Twits, 
four pence-halfpenny." 

"Oh — ^Miss Twits hasn't got a great 
appetite then?" 

" She don't like anybody to think so. But 
if you knew the next day's buns she buys 
and eats in bed you v(»)uldn't believe it." 

"Buns in bed!" observed : Sprouts, wrig- 
gling about involuntarily, as the crumbs sug- 
gested themselves. " Well — ^regular sheets 
and blankets don't trouble me much now; 
else, I have known what an Abemethy biscuit 
is — ^'one to be taken at bed-time,' as the 
gentleman who makes them would say. \* ou 
always dream you've been bathing in broken 

flass and gone to dry yourself in a bee-hive, 
say, Bes^.'* 

" Well, Tom.'^ 

" I wonder what they'll, charge for this. 
Let's make ' it out. There*s four chops in 
the dish — are they sixpenny ones T* 

"Oh, no, Tom," said Bessy, looking at 
them as though she had been at market. 
** They weren^ bought by the piece." 

" Oh !" said Sprouts ; *'are tliey remnants." 

" Now, Tom ;,you are such a fellow I No 
— I mean — these are by the pound, I should 
say — tenpence perhaps for three. They 
shrink so, though in drying, like muslin-de- 
lanes.'* 

"I wonder how much that is for four,'* 
observed Sprouts. " However that's no great 
matter. I dare say they'll charge us a shil- 
ling a-piece." 

**Alore than that, Tom ; oh, bless you, 
more than that ! 'I'here's fire you know I" 



** Oh, nonsense I chops make fhdr own. 
I've cooked them often for Skittler, after 
Gudgy had gone home — ^we invented a cap- 
ital gridiron out of an old mouse-trap. Fire s 
nothing ; chops would get up a blaze from 

Sirchment. Have some more stout, Bessy ? 
ecause I shan't have any wine, though 
they have put glasses to entice us into it." 

"No — that's enouffh! — now really, Tom! 
— no more," said the Tittle milliner quite in an 
^S^^y* ^^ Sprouts would insist upon her ta- 
king some. " It is so heady." 

" Oh — it'll do you good," replied Sprouts ; 
"never mind the froth — ^thats all nothing, 
you know. I say, though ; isn't this plum- 
my just ?" 

"Fm very happy, Tom," said bis com- 
panion. 

" And I'm sure I am,** added Sprouts, ma- 
king his chair describe an arc of the cir- 
cumference of the round table towards Bes- 
sy. 

" I don't care for Gudge now a bit — ^not a 
steel nib. Now, Bessy — only suppose — just 
for fun, y^ou know — only suppose that we 
were married and had a shop. What should 
we sell ?" 

And taking Bessy's little fingers in one 
hand, and his glass of stout in the other, 
Sprouts streteb^ hb legs under the table, 
and gave himself up to comfort and in- 
dependence. 

"Well— only to suppose then, Tom — I 
think we would sell ca'ps ; and make them 
ourselvesJ' 

" Yes," said Sprouts ; " oh— yes j I'd try." 

But he evidently spoke with a small re- 
liance upon his powers in that art andf 
mystery. 

** Now what a foolish old Tom you are ! 
just as if you could make cs^ps !" 

"Bonnets then perhaps," suggested Sprouts. 
" You said *we' you know." 

" Yes ; but we should be both the same 
then, Tom ; shouldn't we ?" 

Bessy looked cruelly wicked as she asked 
this question. 

" Yes, dear," said Sprouts ; ** we shouM 
be one — one in everything, except food and 
clothing." And as he stretched his legs out 
still further, until they reached incalculable 
distances, he added, "I think I'll have a 
cigar." 

" Oh, Tom ? you're not going to smoke I 
It is so horrid !" 

"Its the thing, Bessy; depend upon it," 
said Sprouts. 

The waiter came in just at this minute to 
clear away some of the things. 

" Ah ! would you ?" cried Sprouts, as the 
man lifted up his tumbler, in which some 
stout was stiD remaining. "Come now — 
drop that : and bring me* a cigar — a nice 
mild cigar with a long straw, and not too 
much done." 
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** DqdH think we^?e any cigars with straws, 
Sir," replied the waiter. 

" Well then ; you ought to have. Never 
mind ; bring me what you have got.*' 

The man ieft the room and soon returned 
with a pallid weed, that looked as if it had 
been smoking itself, in a wine glass. 

^ Is tiiis a good one V* ask^ Sprouts as 
he narrowly inspected it, and squeezed it, 
and smelt i^ and did all that is proper to be 
done in such a ease ; which proceeding he had 
watched through the windows of snus shops. 
^' Give me a match." 

" Very good cigar, Sir," said tiie waiter. 

" Umph 1" said Spiouts ; ^ it don't draw 
very wett." 

^ Beg pardon, Sir," said the man : wrong 
end ; not bitten the top oS, Sir." 

^'I know," said Sprouts; '^ I never da 
All right. Cut I" 

But although he never did, as soon as the 
waiter had left, Sprouts lighted the other end. 

** And now about what I am to sell, Bessy. 
What do you say to books ?" 

'* Oh l---deHghtfal, Tom; and then we 
could read them ourselves. And Tra sure 
Miss Twits would be a capital customer if 
ebe lived near. Do you know she takes in 
six love stories, and reads them, all at once, 
and she does make the wrong people marry 
so, you can't think. Isn't Mabel tiie Mil- 
dewed, lovely, though ?" 

" I don't know her," said Sprouts, project- 
ing his under jaw to ffive effect to the cigar- 
smoke, until he looked like one of t&se 
hideous inkstands made like heads. 

'' Oh ! you should read it," returned Bessy, 
warming up to enthusiasm. ^* There's a 
gentleman has a daughter, and wants her to 
marry another gentleman, but she's in love 
witli another, who'a a gentleman, too, only 
you wouldn't think so ; and they have such 
a dreadful fight, and then he finds out it's 
Ills brother just as he's dead, and she goes 
mad, and murders him in a light*hous8." 

" Murders who f" 

" Well — the other, you know, Tom. And 
at last it turns out that the keeper of the 
lighthouse is the real heir to the property, 
and they have a beautiful ball." 

" What ; in the lighthouse ?." 

* Oh, no, Tom ; how could they ? No ; in 
a place all lights, and music, and ever-so- 
many things.' 

" Ah, I know ; Vauxhall," said Sprouts. 

"Now, Tom; it isn't! It's a place — oh 
— ^heaps and heaps of miles away, where 
the streets are always under water, and all 
the hackney coaches are boats.'* 

" Wapping," suggested Sprouts, ** perhaps 
Lambeth, 

" No —no— ever so much abroad ; but it 
all ends very happily." 

« Well, rm. glad of that," returned the 
other, " because it would have been very sad 



if it didn't This is a dreadful bad dgir 

though ; they ouffht to know better." 

"" You dont lo<& very well after it," said 
Bessy. 

('Oh — ^it's not the cigar," refriied Sprouts ; 
" it's this cloae room. I think il'a time we 
went into the air again. Pamgh ! there." 

And to prove that it was not the cigar. 
Sprouts threw it into the fire-place ; ana at 
the same time rang the bell forthe bill, whidi 
the waiter brought in all ready ; and handed 
it to Sprouts on a cheese plate. 

^ ' Dinners' they call this," said Sprouts, 
as he commented on the items. ^ Oh-— bat 
it isn't a dinner. There wasn't any pudding, 
you know, nor joint; how can they call it a 
dinner ?" 

" But we have dined very well, Tom." 

" Ah ! that isn't the point They shouldn't 
call chops ^dinner'; now should they, 
waiter?" 

The man did not know what reply to 
make;:, but he looked conventionally plea- 
sant, and tomed the plate round and round 
in his hands, and shuffled about as if t^e 
sdes of his. feet were gettin? very hot. 

There is a peculiarity in &e shoes of wai- 
ters that has never attracted the notice due 
to it. They are however, scarcely shoes^ 
for their fabric is almjost of Terpsichoresui 
lightness ; and they are not slippers, because 
they tie with regular strings ; tiiey are rather 
what a harlequin would wear in the bosom 
of his family, when he puts off his spangles 
of display, for the domestic Tweed. It is 
difficult to tell what shape they were originally 
intended to be. They were never meant for 
" Gents' Fashionable Walking," from their 
utter departure from every acknowledged nor- 
mal shape ; and they were certainly never 
made to measure^for they always twist round 
the foot, or hang on to its coma, in some un- 
accountable manner, rather than fit it. They 
must come from that mysterious depot, 
wiierever it may be, which supplies hotel 
slippers and nightcaps: wildly fashioned 
things, like the productions of South Sea 
Islands and North American lndians--dingy 
leather moccasins and cotton scalps with a 
tassel tuft — without the beads, and coloured 
glass and bugles, that make their prototypes 
so festive. You never saw a waiter in Wel- 
lington boots; nor in any' thing but the 
peculiar flounder4ike envelopes we have 
glanced at. 

Sprouts paid the bill with half a sovereign 
— one cannot well stoop to petty discontent; 
and then he gave Bessy his arm, and they 
went over to Bushey Park, where most 
of the party from the van had collected. 
And they were having such games ! base- 
ball, and thread-the-needle, and kiss-in-the- 
ring, until their laughter might have been), 
heard at Twickenham. And when the jolly 
man caught a piano organist who was going 
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tfanrngh the park, and made him jMay perpet- 
ually under one of the trees, and all the 
company began to dance after their own 
fashion, yon cannot conceive how very fan^ 
ooB they weve. No matter what time the 
piano organ f ilayed : it made a capital coun- 
try-dance, fa toey were not over particular ; 
and even tb ) cross lady at last found ^her 
heart soflen ; and when the jolly man went 
up and danced a lively measure before her, 
snapping his fingers in accompaniment, and 
next asked her to be his partner, she said 
she would, and they took their place and 
footed it with the best of them. 

And to see how the jolly man twirled his 
partner round, and galloped her down the 
middle until she had scarcely breath enough 
left to beg him to stop, and set to her in gal- 
k.nt attitudes : my heart ! it was, as Sprouts 
expressed himself simply to Bessy, '^first- 
rate/' 

Bessy henelf was a very nice dancer, as of 
course she ought to have been, for she had 
lessons of an accredited professor who took 
the ofl^nights of a National Palladium — 
where the true sources of power are provid- 
ed with tea and discontent at twopence a 
head three times a week — and instructed .his 
classes therein. And she had taught 
Sprouts certain figures, and managed to pull 
him through others, so that, on me whole, 
he did not cut any very remarkable figure be- 
yond the one nature bad given him. 

They danced until the orchestra hunsclf 
became weary, and the quiet greys of even- 
ing rose up over the trees and prospects of 
the park. And then the horses were put to; 
and the company were once mere pegged 
into the van, and started homewards,, the 
jolly man taking his old place and telling 
them funny stories the whole way. The 
jpurney did everybody .good. The jolly man 
said it did him ^ood, although as Sprouts re- 
marked it was impossible for him to tie bet- 
ter than he was : and even the cross lady 
declared she felt a great deal improved, 
which nobody thought of contradicting at all. 

And when they were all put down «gain 
at the general dealer's, whose suspended black 
doll was staring aghast at the gas-lamp op- 
posite, with an intensity that the arrival of 
the van could not disturb, they all agreed 
they never had such a day — no, nor half 
such a pleasant one — in their lives. 

They wished one another hearty good 
nights: and then Sprouts once more took 
Bessy Payne under his wing, and they soon 
jeached the abode of Miss Twits, where they 
had so much to tell, that if is a marvel how 
they found time to eat the picliled salmon 
which Bessy had secretly enjoined her 
friend to procure against their return. But 
they did, nevertheless ; and at an unwonted 
hour, Sprouts returned to his old quarters in 
the realms of Gudge» Clement's Iim. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

A BOdKEBrY IN UVEBPOOI.. 

The miner kept the little boy in the pub- 
lic^house to which he had taken him. But 
just as it was g:etting ^lusk, not wishing to 
meet any inquiries that might be made there 
after them, he settled the score, and then tel- 
iug the people that he should be back again 
— ^which however he never intended to be— 
he started forth with Christoplier into the tovtm 

The beauty of the daj had gone away, 
and a thick drizzlingmist was fsdling heavi 
\y. This Rockey considered an advantage : 
tOT fewer people would be about, and now 
that he had once more got the boy in his 
clutches, he did^not wish to run the slight- 
est nsk of being obliged to give him up. 
The}( took all the by-streets and alleys in 
preference to the principal thoroughfares, 
and these they traversed until they came out 
into Scotland Road. At one of the comers 
Rockey saw a man standing. He gave a 
low whistle, which the other directly return- 
ed, and then came up to him. 

"Have, you been to the old woman's?" 
asked Rockey of the* stranger, without any 
other salutation. 

'^ It's all right," said theman. He was a 
tall slouching fellow, dressed something 
like a sailor, but bearing little that was nau- 
tical either in speech, or manner. Christo- 
pher stared at him, and immediately recog- 
nized the man who had been smoking in the 
inn at Bidston the ni^ht before, in spite of 
his change of dress. 

"It's all right there— North Street. I 
went to the crib in the Long Entry, but they 
thought it- would be unsafi^. They expects 
the l^aks, there." 

" How's that?" asked Rockey. 

" Glue stole a Newfun'land pup yesterday 
at the railway : and he yelped so when they 
shut him up, they was obliged to finish him* 
He'd fetched a tennor too if it could have 
been done. And now they don't know what 
to do with his carcase." 

"Oh! that's it: and how about Lacy 
Street ?" 

" Wus," replied the man. " Some on 'em 
got a hundred and odd pounds from a sea- 
captain there last night. But Lloyd *s been 
put up to it, and they say he's after 'em : so 
you see North Street's the best." 

"Very well," said Rockey: "then that's 
where I shall be if I'm wanted. Now then I" 

These words were sharply addressed to 
poor Christopher, who was lagging from 
weariness, owing to the rate at which Rock- 
ey had walked. He started at the tone in 
which he was addressed, and then began 
almost to run, at the side of his savage com- 
panion, through the mud of the road on their 
viray to the locality indicated. 
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They stopped at last in the imddle of an 
ili-coDOitionea narrow street, and the faint 
lights gleaming from a number of windows, 
proved that each of the moms had their par- 
ticular occupants. But Rockey did not 
make 4ot any of the doors. He came to 
what appeared to be a low area in front of 
one of the houses, and going down two or 
three steps, told Christopher to follow him. 
The child shrunk from the dark hole before 
him, but the other pulled him down into it, 
and they then found themselves at the en- 
trance of a long passage, which would not 
allow of a man standing upright in it, ap- 
parently running under the entire depth of 
the house, the termination being marked by 
a struggling lamp. 

The ground was wet and plashy, and the 
walls were damp; and, for aught Christo- 
pher knew to the contrary in the darkness, 
swarming with noisome things that hated 
warmth and light. The pliuse itself was 
more like a drain tlian an entry to a spot 
inhabited by human beings. Rockey was, 
as we have said, short in stature; but he 
was obliged to bend almost double and creep 
along, feeling his way towards the light 
with one hand, and pulling Christopher by 
the other after him. When they came to 
the end, they went up some steps, and then 
they were in a small court but a few feet 
square, into which the doors of one or two 
miserable houses opened. 

The sounds of voices — of laughter and 
rude singing— came from one of them ; and 
light streamed through the chinks in the 
shutter. Rockey gave some peculiar signal 
on the doOr. The noise ceased instantly 
and it was opened. 

** Who keeps house ?" he asked as he 
vent in. 

" All friends," was tlie ifeply. 

They entered a small room in which 
some six or seven persons were assembled 
round a fire, which made the place as hot 
and stifling as an oven, the air not being im- 
woved by the tobacco-clouds that loaded it. 
The door opened at once into this den, and 
the stairs went directly up from it, so that it 
comprised the whole area of the house. Close 
to the fire a girl without a cap, with a coarse 
shawl drawQ over her shoulders, was smok- 
ing a pipe ; and opposite to her a haggard old 
woman was watching some mysterious cook- 
ery that was simmering on the hob. On a 
broken sofa against the window were two 
more girls, and between them a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, with light hair cut very short, 
except at the temples, where it straggled in- 
to two corkscrew curls. He was smoking a 
pipe also, and drinking hot whiskey and wa- 
ter from a pewter pot, the name on which 
had been roiighly scraped away. At the ta- 
ble was a dirty unshorn man, in what had 
ooce been a suit of black ; but it was now 



so rasfy, and so pieeed, Aat its ongfai^ tex- 
sure or color could only have been found out 
bv careful investigation. And on two 
chairs, under the benid of the staircase, some- 
thing was lying asleep, covered up and 
snoring heavily : but whether man, woman, 
or animal, was difficult to determine. 

'*'* Oh my love he's a sailor and ploughs the 
salt seas,' " sang one of the girls as Rockey 
entered. " * Oh my love * " 

*' Hish ! Mealey !" cried the old woman : 
" keep quiet, will you ? So you've caught 
him — ^have you 2" she inquired, looking at 
Christopher. 

" Yes — that's him — safe enough," said the 
miner, as he lifted up the child and exhibited 
him to the company. " There ! what do 
you think of him ?" 

"Ohmy! what a nice little boy !" cried 
the girl who had first spoken, as she seized 
Christopher and pulled him towards her. 

" Let me look at him, too, Mealey !" ex- 
claimed the other girl, trying to draw the lit- 
tle fellow away. 

" Now mind vou don't pull him in half," 
said the boy, oetween them, upon whose 
knees Christopher had been pulled in the 
contest. 

'* Yes — ^take care of him whatever you do," 
said Rockey : ^ his head's worth all youm 
tied in a knot together, as I've no doubt they 
will be one of these fine mornings. So you're 
out again. Master Miles." 

" Yes, my p — idgeon," answered the young 
gentleman addressed: **come to see my 
friends before 1 goes in again. I can't stay 
out loi^. I misses the society and the wit- 
ties. 1 shall try and get six months next 
time I'm nab'd." • 

And in anticipation of that pleasant period. 
Master Miles smoked six whiffsf very rapidly 
in succession, blowing the last in Christo- 
pher's face. 

" You won't starve afore it comes round," 
returned Rockey. ^ And how's the Rever- 
end ?" 

He asked this question of the seedy man 
at the table, who had been an open air 
preacher, until the combined influence of 
London gin and Liverpool fog upset his vo- 
cation, from which his name had been taken. 

" Well — I can't grumble Rockey," said 
the man, as he drew a roll of papers from his 
side pocket, enveloped in dirty leather, and • 
unfolded them. '* Petitions isn't quite knock- 
ed up yet. I've burnt out a good many at 
Newfoundland this last week, and shipwreck- 
ed half-a-dozen along the coast. I think next 
of going on your tack, and trying the choke- 
damp and explosion line. You can be of use 
to me in getting up a petition then." 

'' The Reverencrs a great scholard," said 
Rockey, " but he don't know manners : or 
else he'd have asked me to drink his health, 
and all the present company." 
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Theie wms a sbme bottle on the tsble^ widi 
a candle slack in it As Rockey spoke, the 
Reverend carefully took the candle, which 
was enveloped in paper, from the neck, and 
poshed the bottle towards the other. He also 
reached an egg-cop from the mantel-piece, 
and oflfored it to their guest 

*' The measure is small," he said : ^ but 
yon can fill it again ; and the whiskey's the 
old sort Go on." 

During these few seconds Master Miles 
had personally become the battle-field of a 
fierce contest between the two girls for the 
possession of Christopher. His first admiref 
was, however, at last victorious; and she 
took him in triumph upon her lap, and then 
rui her dubby fingers tnrough his golden hair. 

" And so you're a little eentleman," she 
said, ^ and looks just as if the silk-worms 
had been spimiing all about your head. 
Wouldn't you like to stay here always in 
this nice snug place, eh ?" 

*^ If Hickory was here, I'd stay with you," 
said Christopher. And the child clung to the 
woman, outcast as she was. 

^ Ah — ^I don't know him," answered the 
girl. ^ Lord ! what a nice child it is t You 
ain't going to take him away yet, are you 
Rockey ?" 

^ He won't be here long," said the man. 

'* I could regular love him, I could," con- 
tinued the girl, kissing the little boy's face as 
though he had been a baby. ^ Look here, 
my man, take some of this." 

And she forced Christopher to imbibe a 
mouthful of the contents of the pewter, which 
brought on a fit of coughing that had well 
nigh choked him. 

" Now ; mind what you're at with him," 
said Rockey ; ^ he isn t used quite to that. 
They're a troublesome family, mother, ain't 
they ?" he continued, addressing the old wo- 
man. 

^ Ah !" returned the hostess, in accents of 
mingled asthma and resignation ; '* they don*t 
know when they're well off. Always 
grumbling ; and yet it would take ten police- 
men to get anybody t>ut of this. They ought 
to be comfortable. 

^ You havn't sent nothing much to the 
mines lately," said Rockey. 

« We've wanted nothing hid," said the 
woman ; '* leastwise not so far off. And we 
can manage swag here, now, pretty well. I 
tell yon what, Rockey," she went on, lower- 
ing her voice ; " We're all friends here, and 
so I can speak. If a sea-captain was to 
come here, and had a shilling, he'd lose it ; 
and if he had a thousand pouml he'd lose it ; 
and not a chance of ever getting it again." 

** I've always lost all I ever had when I've 
been here," observed Master Miles ; '' so now 
I sever bring nothing but my company, and 
you'd have that if you could get it without 
— -wouldn't you ? 



And Master Miles hereat wiiyced witfa^ his 
right eye, and his left, on either side, ana 
imagined he did the knowing thing. 

^ Cuss your ingratitude," said the old wo- 
man ; *' and when I'd got such a present for 
you !" 

" Oh !" cried Master Miles, sharply , 
" what's that now ?'* 

" Ah, you'd like to know ; wouldn't you ?" 
returned the crone. " Well-— we'll see ; we'll 
see: where's the light 7" 

She took the candle, and with an accom- 
paniment of coughs and interjections, routed 
out a parcel from a ledge up the chimney. 
Then blowing the soot from it into the fire, 
she placed it, with an air of importance, on 
the table. 

^ There !" she said, as she commenced 
untying it " That belonged to Harry Sim- 
muns as cut his last capers upon nothing 
three years ago, come Whit Monday. It*s a 
jack-in-the-box." 

She took out a brass instrument that kwk- 
ed at first sight like a watchmaker's lathe, 
and nut it down before them. And then from 
an old oily bag she prodaced various short 
tools, like those of a centre-bit, only not so 
sharp, which she displayed at its s^ihe. 

The eyes of Master Miles glistened with 
delight as he ^led on the instrument ; an 
ensign* with his first avms could not have 
been more delighted. 

"I dare say, now, you don't know wliat 
that is," said Rockey. " It may be a vice, 
or cork-screw, or perhaps a nutcrackers ; but 
it isn't. What's it for now ?" 

" To prise a box-lock off with," said Mas- 
ter Miles, with a knowing nod of his head, 
and another wink. 

" Good boy !" observed the landlady. 

« But you can't, use it," said Rockey, a» 
he saw the boy's awkwardwattempts^ handle 
it. « Now k)ok here." 

He fitted one of the too1s> with>a semiciv>> 
cular head into the shaft of the machine, and 
then untwisted it, as if it had been one of llie 
mechaiiical corkscrews. Next, he placed 
the head of it into the keyhole of the lock on 
the door and reversed its action. In an in- 
stant it wrenched the box off, screws and all, - 
and they fell on the floor. 

Master Miles clapped his hands with de- 
light and cried " Brayvo !" he already ima- 
gined himself at the counting-house door of 
a large firm. But the old woman made a 
great noise at the damage. 

"Never mind, mother," said Rockey. 
" Them as meant to come in, wouldn't be 
kept out by a lock ; them as is in, don't care 
whether there's one or not ; and them as 
you wants in is generally too glad to gfet out 
Here's your health." 

He nodded to the woman as he took up 
the pewter-pot, and then looked towards 
Christopher, who quite worn out with fati«»ae 
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and ftiglit, bf tiie events of the day, wa« 
nearly asleep. 

" We'd better pnt the youne 'un to roost,'* 
he said. Then turning to IV^ister Miles, he 
added, ^ But take care of jack-in-the-box. 
There never was but two made, and when 
the man died he took the patent away with 
nim, so you'll never get another." 

**! know where the feller to that is, 
ihough," remarked the youthful Miles. ** Mr. 
Dowling's got it in his office ; and lets him- 
Belf out wiui it, every day, for amusement." 

" Shouldn't wonder," said Rockey. " Now, 
mother ; where are we to put up ?** 

" Top of house," answered the old woman. 
* You'll hear that sick child, like enough : 
but it can't last much longer, so that's no 
great count. Here's a light. 

She gave Rockey an inch of thin candle, 
and told the girl to hand Christopher over to 
him. The child was so thoroughly worn out 
that he made no resistance to going, but fol- 
lowed the other towards the foot of the stairs 
as if he had been a dog. 

They went up the creaking staircase, Roc- 
key leading the way with the piece of candle, 
and entered the room that formed the first 
story. It was exactly the same size as the 
one they had quitted, but without an article 
of furniture; for the three miserable beds 
npon the floor were nothing more than dirty 
rags. Where the stairs ran up by the room, the 
plaster had been broken away, and the laths 
Dumt ; so that the wind played in and out, 
coming through an unglazed window above. 
An old tin pot hung by the side of the empty 
grate, and a broken knife lay on the mantel- 
piece ; there was nothing else moveable in 
the room. 

But miserable as were the appointments of 
this chamber, it had six occupants. A grisly 
man in an old worn guernsey shirt, with red 
eyelids, blazing out from his white cheeks, 
was sitting on the floor, at the edge of the 
bed, watching a sick child that was lying on 
it. At the head, a thinly-dressed woman — 
so scantily clad that her miserable gown 
clung closely to her wasted form, and showed 
every angle of her bones — was leaning over 
the suflerer and trying to make it swallow 
something from a broken cup she held in her 
hand. 1 he poor child itself presented a la- 
mentable spectacle. Without a rag — lite- 
rally — ^to cover it, it lay quivering with pain 
and fever on the wretched pallet ; its limbs 
were wasted almost to the bones, except at 
the joints, where they were swelled — ^tense, 
and red, and shining. And in its face, no- 
thing attracted attention but two large eyes, 
with which it was staring round the room 
with the wildness of delirium, shrieking, 
from time to time as it lifted a dry bone that 
it kept tiffhtly clutched in its hand to its 
mouth. Lvery time a cry broke from its 
parched Ups, it was echoed by two little girls 



who were hanging on one another, over tin 
woman, and made common cause with the 
snfierer; and a neglected infant had crept 
from one of the remaining beds, and was now 
crawling towards the door, so that Rockey 
nearly tumbled over it. 

The people scarcely turned their heads as 
he entered : it was so long since they had 
called any place their own, that intrusion 
came as a matter of course. 

" Is the child bad long ?" asked the miner 
as he approached, feeling called upon to say 
something. 

"Oh, he's bin ill a \i^hiles," replied the 
woman, rocking herself on her knees, back- 
wards and forwards ; **and won't take nc^ 
ing since Sunday." 

" What are you giving him, missus ?" 

^* Just a drop of whisky, and that's all, as 
they sent from down below : but his stomach 
turns agin it now. He took to swelling yes- 
terday, else he'd drink whisky at any time." 

'' X ou should have the parish doctor to give 
him some stuff,'* said Rockey. 
^ ^* H'uffh !" exclaimed the man, with the 
sound of a short sneering laugh : '' much 
good he'd be here. We should have the 
parish officers next, with the police at their 
heels, sniffing like dogs. And then where 
should I be ? No — no : nobody but our- 
selves." 

The little patient at this moment was seized 
with a fit of^ screaming, so violent that the 
lodgers above gave notice of their disturbed 
rest by thumping on the floor, with such force 
that two or three bits of the wretched ceiling 
fell down upon tlie bed. And tlie children, 
frightened at the combined noise, added their 
cries to the confusion. 

" It can't last long, anyhow, at that rate," 
said the grisly man, as he watched* a few of 
the child's convulsive writhings : " he fights 
hard for it, too, poor thing. Hullo ! Benny, 
my man : where's father ?" 

But the child took no notice. His screams 
merely sank into a low wail of suffering. 

Christopher had all this time been staring 
at the scene, almost with terror. But he 
now mustered up sufficient courage to pluck 
Rockey'by the skirts, and attract his attention. 

" Well — what do you want now ?" asked 
the miner as he turned. 

" Look here," said the little boy, timidly, 
as he made a search of great apparent dif- 
ficulty through various portions of his clothes. 
** Here's a penny, tliat Hickory gave me last 
night. Give it to him — there — to buy some 
things." 

" Oh — he don't want no things," said Roc- 
key, taking the money from the child. " Have 
you got any more ?" he added, " because if 
you nave I can take care of it belter than 
you." 

" No — no more," said Christopher- a«'' 
I then he shrunk away from the miner 
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Mtonkhed to find that he had been talking 
to him. 

They left the room, and went on up stairs. 
Here, there appeared to have been two rooms 
knocked into one : and comparatively early 
as^it was, they were filled with snoring in- 
mates, lying upon beds pitched in every avail- 
able corner. They had hung their clothes 
upon lines, and put their scraps of candle to 
bum out on the roughness and ledges of the 
plaster. In one of Sie furthest of these beds, 
Hockey directed Christopher to creep, where 
there were already two occupants, one at the 
top and the other at the bottom. 

" And if you were to try and get away," 
he said, " you'd tumble down and be dashed 
into little bits, ever-so-far below." 

But the child dared not disobey ; so he 
crept into his place without undressing, won- 
dering what lot was next in store for him. 
And then he cried himself to sleep, as he 
dreamt he was once more with Hickory on 
the sweet clean hay, and in the pure air of 
their country night lodgings. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MB. 6UDGE THINKS OP TAKING A JOURNEY. 

The olive Gudge, in whom the hopes of 
Coke Villa were centred, was by no means 
an attractive child. Indeed his resemblance to 
the olive was more than emblematical, since 
people often affected in company to be excee- 
dingly fond of him, even to saying they could 
eat him ; their innate dislike, all tlie time, 
being unconquerable. Olives, however, are 
not the only things that persons in society 
swallow against their will, without making 
WIT fitceS. But this by the way. 

There prevailed a superstition in the breast 
of Mrs. Gudge that children required an im- 
mense deal of physic in the spring, whether 
they were in want of it or no ; and, conse- 
quently, that season, as it came round, 
brought storms and tempests with it into the 
bosom of the family. For the Olive was 
getting beyond being deceived. The days 
were gone and past when he played the fa- 
cetious game with his parents and Sarah at 
the breakfast table, of taking nice white 
sugar out of a teaspoon, in which potent pre- 
parations had been cunningly hidden. He 
was no longer caught by being unwontedly 
offered suspicious gingerbread nuts at six 
o'clock in the morning before he ffot up. 
And he mistrusted tamarinds. So that the 
process of giving him a powder became an 
open war in which no deception was used, 
except the phantom policeman in top-boots, 
with the strong cords, who was always in 
waiting in the coal-cellar to be summoned by 
the caU of Mrs. Gudge, or Sarah, when the 



Olive was rather extra-reftactoryv or dis- 
played more than the usual tactics in fight- 
ing the battle. And these were numerous : 
he would artfully take the jam from the top 
of the spoon by clever management of his 
lips, leaving the medicine in the bowl : or he 
would.clear it all away, and then refuse in 
any degree to swallow it ; or else throw him- 
self into such frantic convulsions that the 
chances were everything dew to distant 
places, in different directions, in the struggle 

Perhaps the Olive was not altogether deeply 
to blame for this behavior. For in advanced 
years, of ail the demons who haunt the couch, 
even of honest, -well-regulated people, there 
are few so terrible as the draught to be taken 
in the morning. It hovers in fearful reality 
over your pillow throughout the hours of dark- 
ness ; it is a nightmare on your calm repose; 
and sleep itself brings no relief, because you 
always dream you have taken it, and are once 
more free and happy, but only to awake and 
allow the truth to rush on you with chilling 
bitterness, that it is still lying on the bed- 
side, with its wretched paper cap and dreary 
label- undisturbed. And when the fearful 
time arrives, you are still a child in your ob- 
jections, with the difference that your kicks 
and struggles are those of the mind instead 
of the legs and arms. 

A circumstance that called Mr. Gudge 
from his slumbers at an earlier hour than 
usual had been taken advantage of to admin- 
ister a powder to the Olive ; and the whole 
household was in arms long before breakfast 
concentrating their forces in the attack which 
Mrs. Gudge called the nursery. Screams, 
enough to have thrown any neighborhood 
into a reporter's state of excitement, came 
from the windows ; boys collected at the rail- 
ings and cried " murder !^ or proposed violent 
and wicked remedies to quiet the offenders, 
and the milkmaid rang the bell in vain, as its 
sound was unheard in the riot. But at last 
the object appeared to be accomplished. There 
was a sudden lull as the tempest died away 
in tears, and then Mr. and Mrs. Gudge des- 
cended to breakfast. 

The contest had made Mr. Gudge unusu- 
ally snappish ; he had also risen before his 
time, which does not sweeten a temper in- 



then !" he exclaimed 
coffee-pot ! and 



no 



clined to acerbity. 

" Now then ! now 
hastily ; " no eggs ! 
Where's the tongue ?" 

" It's no use your nagging, G. ; not a bit 
more than nothinff," replied his wife. " Sa- 
rah's bothered to death : and I must take her 
part for once. She's over-worked and ready 
to drop." 

" Pooh ! nonsense !" said Mr. Gudge ; at 
the same time somewhat surprised at finding 
his wife in any way excusing the domestic. 
" Who ever heard of a servant being ready 
to drop ; they havn't got the time." 
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And Mr. Gudge rang violently, giving the 
bell-rope such an unusual puU that it brought 
down all the cards and bills stuck behind the 
scollop-shell card-racks on the mantel-piece. 
In a minute or two Sarah appeared carrying 
the Olive, who was in his nightgown, and 
still sobbing, on one arm ; and nolding a cof- 
fee-pot with the other. 

" Where's the eggs ?" asked Mr. Gudge, 
sharply. 

" Joiling," was the reply of the servant, in 
no very courteous accents. 

" Fetch them up," returned her master. 
** And don't bring the child into the parlor 
with his mouth and chin in that state. Go 
and wash him." 

Sarah marmured something inaudibly — the 
words " suit yourself being only to be 
caught : and left the room. 

'' It's no use, G., I repeat it again, and 
again, the place is too hard for her," said 
Mrs. Gudge. 

" Well ; this is quite a new line for you to 
take up," replied the gentleman. " Why, I 
thought you told me she came from a lodging- 
house." 

" So she did, but that's no—" 

" Yes it is ; I say — it — is, I know what 
lodging-house servants can do weU enough. 
I've lived in lodgings, 1 suppose. I remem- 
ber one that waited on eight rooms, and all 
at once ; she'd have shown the drone down 
stairs what work was. That girl could make 
the beds, answer the door, clean the knives, 
and fetch the beer, all at the same time. Why 
can't this one ?" 

The question touched on a species of do- 
mestic juggling difficult to explain ; but an 
attempt at it on the part of Mrs. Gudge was 
stopped short by Sarah coming back with the 
eggs, and almost black in the face through the 
endeavors of the Olive to throttle her wiSi her 
cap strings. 

^ Here ! wait a minute !" said Mr. Gud^e, 
as he gave one of the eggs a rap with the 
spoon that nearly knocked it through the 
cup. " Ah ! — I thought so ; the old story ; 
not even set. Why die devil is it you can't 
give the white of an egg some title to its 
name?" And he held it out towards the 
domestic. 

The latter part of the speech was some- 
what obscure to Sarah's comprehension ; but 
she understood its import. \ 

" Please, Sir, it's the hour glass." 

« The who ? the what ? the how much ?" 
asked Mr. Gudge, almost frantically. 

" She means tlie egg thing with the sand," 
explained Mrs. Gudge, " that I won at Mar- 
gate. You remember when — I hope." 

This was an emollient allusion to the 
honey-moon : but it took no effect. Mr. 
Gudge still awaited Sarah's reply. 

" frs no more use tlian a penny watch," 
said Sandi. '* The sand runs down a little 



ways, and then it topples over upsy-down and 
runs back again." 

" WeU — ^but you've got a clock, I believe," 
said Mr. Gudge. " I mirik I paid for one— 
once. I never heard of burglars having been 
in the kitchen." 

" Oh I that's no count," continued Sarah. 
" It always struck eleven for two, and now 
the hands ^oes backwards, ever since Master 
Josh broke the pendulo, and we tied the salt 
cellar to it instead." 

" Bring the saucepan here," said Mr. 
Gudge, " and go along." 

The handmaiden appeared too glad to es- 
cape. 

" You see how it is," said Mrs. Gudge, 
striking the same string on which she had 
been playing before. "It's too much for her, 
G., there's no concealing it no longer. We 
must have an odd boy." 

" Oh ! that's it," replied her husband ; " is 
it. Don't you think there are oddities enough 
already in this house ?" 

" Well — that's neither here nor there." 
" Where ?" asked Mr. Gudge, sliarply. 
He delighted in proposing questions tliat put 
people in a fix to answer. 

" Oh ! you know, G.," said his wife ; " you 
know what I mean. We must have a boy 
to help Sarah. I wonder, myself, for your 
own consequence, you've never thought of it. 
before." 

" Well — ^there's my clerk — Sprouts. Won't 
he do ?" 

" Now, G.," replied Mrs. Gudge, in mild 
remonstration ; for she saw she had gained 
a point, from the absence of any outburst of 
refusal on the part of her husband. " Now, 
G., fancy that flag-staff in buttons ?" 

" I can't," returned Gudge. " I've never 
known him use any. And on second thoughts 
1 couldn't spare him from chambers. I 
think we'd better put another pound on 
Samh's wages ; perhaps that'll give her a 
httle spirit." 

" She can't do it," said Mrs. Gudge, firm- 
ly. " You really must look about for a boy. 
We could dress him very cheap, and work 
all your old clothes in. Black, with bright 
buttons, makes blue you know. Besides — 
think of the respectability." 

" Gar !" replied Gudge ; "what's respec- 
tability ? Not buttons — no, nor large knock- 
ers, nor four-wheeled chaises, nor anything 
of the kind. It's money, I tell you ; money— 
and the money you save in not having your 
page, will make you quite as respectable as 
if you spent it on him ; so long as people 
know you've got it, and might have one if 
you would. It's all fiddle-faddle tomfoolery 
nonsense." 

Mrs. Gudge did not reply. , She saw it 
would be injudicious to press the subject fur- 
ther, just at present, in her husband's state of 
temper, so like a good general she withdrew 
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her forces until a safe chance of attack pre- 
sented itself. 

Mr. Gudge finished his breakfast, and then 
with his blue bag took the first omnibus he 
found upon the road to Richmond, or rather 
the first that was going that way. For, as 
it is an acknowledged fact that whenever or 
wherever you may be waiting for one of 
tiiiose vehicles, half a dozen are sure to pass 
you immediately racing against eacli other 
in an entirely opposite direction to that which 
you wish to take, there was no reason why 
the occasion in question should be an excep- 
tion. Mr. Gudge left in choler, amidst the 
renewed clamor of the Olive, who being left 
to himself had tumbled down the kitchen 
stairs in that uneasy fashion which a full 
carpet-bag would have adopted under the 
same circumstances. And finding nothing to 
vent his anger on, Mr. Gudge walked behind 
a woman who was carrying an infant with 
its head lolling over her shoulder, and made 
such fearful grimaces at the child, unknown 
to its mother, that it got quite black in the 
face with fits and thumps administered to its 
back, partly as a remedy, partly in chastise- 
ment. 

On arriving at Richmond, Mr. Gudge went 
straight to Sir Frederick Arden's. It was, 
even then, early ; and in consequence of 
some party on the preceding evening, the 
Baronet had not yet risen. But this the at- 
torney was not aware of ; so he went in at the 
gate, carrying his blue bag with him, and. 
rang boldly at the bell. A servant, having 
taken his time, answered the summons. 

** Is your master in, young man ?" asked 
Mr. Gudge. 

** No ; we don't want any," replied the 
servant, banging the door very suddenly in 
the visitor's face. 

Mr. Gudge was for the instant paralyzed. 
Then seizing the bell-handle again, he nearly 
dragged it from Us socket. The door was 
opened directly, as sharply as it had been 
shut. 

• « Why — you dirty scoundrel ! wAat the 
infernal — " 

There was just room for these words to 
get in, but no more. For the domestic 
would again have shut Mr. Gudge out, still 
taking him for an unlicensed hawker, had 
not he put the blue bag in the space that was 
ajar, and kept it barely open. 

" Where's your master, Sir Frederick Ar- 
den ?" he roared through the aperture. 

** What did you want ?" inquired the ser- 
vant, who imagined the blue bag to contain 
nibless steel pens, or festive boxes of sealing 
wax, or small packets of soap, or any other 
of those parcels which are left until called 
for, and which people, having unwittingly 
broken them open, feel compelled to buy. 

"What's that to you?" said Mr. Gudge, 
** Fm his lawyer. Go and tell him so. To 



be kept here by a damned insolent flunkey in 
a morning jacket ! Well — you're a nice ar- 
ticle — ^you are. Go and tell him. Sir." 

The man was somewhat awed by Mr. 
Gudge's important manner, rather than his 
appearance ; and as he spoke, kept opening 
the door to admit him. But he would not 
yet leave him by himself, or shew him into 
any room ; so he called one of his fellows 
and dispatched him to Sir Frederick, whilst 
Mr. Gudge chafed up and down the hall, 
with his red hair quite pale, in contrast with 
his face, which had arrived at its favorite hoe 
of a boiled lobster. In a minute the servant 
returned with Sir Frederick's complimenis, 
and that he was dressing, but begged Mr. 
Gudge would walk into the breakfast parlor. 

" Ah ! you can be civil enough to your 
betters, you sneaking hounds," said Mr. 
Gudge. " You'll shut the door in my face 
another time ; will you ? I should like to 
see you do it. Ur — ^r-r-r ?" 

And Mr. Gudge made a pretence of being 
about to bang the servant with his bag. 1& 
did not, however, do it — he was a lawyer- 
hut walked into the room. 

Breakfast was laid; and Mr. Gudge, to 
shew that he was quite at home, after making 
the tour of the table, and whistling vaguely, 
which some folks think denotes their innate 
knowledge of their position — cut ofip a piece 
of roll, and digging into a potted pie, com- 
menced a sort of second breakfast, which 
lasted until Sir Frederick came down. 

** Morning, Sir Frederick," said Mr. 
Gudge, as the Baronet entered. ^'Didnt 
expect to find me so early, I reckon. Bat 
you see — ^I knew where I was, you know ; 
capital pie." 

" Quite right, my good friend," replied the 
other. " Of course you have not had break- 
fast?" 

" Nothing to speak of," answered Gudge. 
" Not, at least, as — ha ! ha ! — as you nobs 
do the thing. Why, your breakfasts bang 
our dinners. We can t come it like that, you 
know. Sir F. It's as much as we can man- 
age potted bloater ; but a little of that goes a 
great way, ha ! ha !" 

His laugh turned all Sir Frederick's pa- 
trician skin into goosefiesh, but he said : 

" Ah ! you will have your joke, Gudge. 
I know there is not a better judge of good 
things in the world. That is why I want 
you to try that pate^ 

" Thankee," returned Gudge. " I've had 
one go in at it." 

Just now the servant came in with the urn, 
and Mr. Gudge determined that he should 
not go out again without a reprimand. 

"You wouldn't believe, Sir F.,'' he said, 
" that this fellow slammed your door in my 
face this morning ; you wouldn't now, would 
you ? But it's true, J^ir. Oh .' he's cring- 
ing enough here. Perhaps you'll tell him 
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I'm not a poultry stealer. Oblige me by let- 
ting him know 1 don't wear handcuffs.'^ 

As, in neither of these eocial phases, 
would a person have announced his aj^roach 
so publicly as Mr. Gudge had done, Sir 
Frederick Arden scarcely deemed the en- 
lightenment of his servant, on this particular 
point, necessary. But he told him with some 
severity, at all times to pay Mr. Gudge every 
attention ; and let him m at whatever hour 
he might call, even when he — ^the Baronet — 
was refused to every body else. 

" You will excuse Lady Arden," said Sir 
Frederick to his ally, as the man left. " She 
was up late last night, and is somewhat in- 
disDOscd 

" Oh-^on't mind me. Sir F.," replied 
Gadge ; " besides — it's just as well, perhaps. 
Um ! yoti've some nice pictures here. A 
fine woman that in satin, and something like 
you." 

" It was my mother," replied the Baronet. 

** And that s Lady Arden, as sure as egffs 
is eggs ; which they're not always, especiafly 
the Brompton twenty a shillingers. But 
that'fl T^dy Arden, nevertheless. Oh ! it*s a 
curious world ; isn't it. Sir F. ?" 

Sir Frederick did not reply to the ques- 
tion. But he asked Mr. Gudge what was 
the nature of his business. 

" Well then," answered the other ; ** my 
ingenious scouts have been wide awake, and 
that useful scamp from the mines has track- 
ed the boy to Liverpool, and nailed him — safe 
as the bank. There ! what do you think of 
that?" 

" I scarcely know," replied the Baronet in 
a flurried tone, after a minute's pause. *' I 
should think it was all well. But — what 
can we do now ? Where is he to ffo?" 

" He won't go to the mines agam : that's 
certain," said Mr. Gudge ; " if he did he'd 
bolt; he must be quite an eel. I'm afraid 
he'll be some trouble to you still, Sir F., if 
some decisive measures are not taken." 

And here Mr. Gudge made another cut 
into the pate in a manner that indicated his 
own strength of mind most vividly. And 
then he began to eat ; not that he was in re- 
ality very hungry ; but he wished Sir Fred- 
(Kick to speak first. 

** What do you mean by decisive mea- 
sures ?" asked the Baronet. " I will most 
willingly do anything in which I can see my 
way clearly, feut it is a fearful drag — any- 
how." 

" What's a fearful drag?" exclaimed Mr. 
Gudge, so suddenly, that it startled his client, 
who gazed, not without some discomfort, at 
tlie malicious expression his features as- 
sumed. " What a fearful drag ! I'm not, I 
hope. Eh ?" 

" My good friend— vow ?" 

•• Of course not. Sir F., I can't be. It 
was a fair compact, and neither was under 



any obligation to the other ; for we bMh diade 
a good thing of it. But you don't eat your 

breakfast." 

^ Oh — never mind that," replied the other, 
pushing his plate away pettisnly. ** I have 
something more serious to attend to." 

** I am glad you think so, Sir F.'' returned 
Gudge. " I am pleased to find you view this 
affair in its true and serious light. It would 
be very awkward if anything was ever known 
of that first unfortunate attachment — ^awk- 
ward for both of us. Lady Arden's property 
is settled on herself ; and a separation 
might—" 

** Well, we will drop tliat subject, Mr. 
Gudge," said Sir Frederick. " What sum 
do you suppose would do for the boy, until 
he may be old enough to earn his own liv- 
ing ?" 

*^ Come, I will make a bargain with you. 
Sir F.," returned the other. " You shaU 

f've me five-and-twenty pounds a year, and 
will engage to keep him out of the way, 
What do you say to it ? Eh ?" 

He awaited Sir Frederick's answer eageiv 
ly ; but a sudden idea had flashed across his 
mind. Mrs. Gudge had spoken of a page. 
Might it not be possible to keep the child in 
his service, and pocket the money as well. 

*^ I will look well after him," he continued ; 
" indeed 1 shouldn't mind having him in my 
own house, if you liked it better. He could 
be always under my eye, you know ; and I 
needn't tell you, it would be to my own inter- 
est to bring him up in ignorance of every- 
thing. How shall it be ? Eh ?" 

**As you please," replied Sir Frederick, 
with an air of resignation. ** I feel that—" 

" No ; as you please, Sir F." interrupted 
Mr. Gudge. " You must decide ; only oon't 
turn round upon me afterwards, and say that 
it was my doing, if things should go amiss. 
You give the word and it is done. But I 
beg pardon : you were about to say — " 

" Oh nothinff, nothing : that I was a mere 
puppet. But let it be as you please. Only 
keep him away. I could not see him ; and 
the payment shall be made with the otiier. 
.You will take some more breakfast?" he 
added, as if glad to escape from the subject. 

" No^ — not a crumb," answered Gudge, 
rising and taking up the bag. " Here arc 
one or two papers that concern you, and I 
must now be off. I will go to Liverpool my- 
self; make yourself easy, Sir F. I'll con- 
trive everything ; we've got through more 
than this you know. Good day." 

" Be cautious," observed the other. 

" Cautious, ha ! ha ! I would take the 
eggs from under a sitting hen, and she be 
none the wiser. Stop ; will you oblige me, 
Sir F., by ringing the bell, and ordering the 
servant to shew me out ; it will teach him 
manners. Ah ! I see you were going to do 
it. Thank you." 
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As the domestic entered the room, Mr. 
Gudge continaed, more familiarly : 

" Grood bye ; I shall look you up when I 
come back, yon know. Ha! ha! 1 shall 
look you up.*' 

Sir Frederick forced a look not absolutely 
expressive of disgust, and hewed Mk. Gud^e 
out of the room ; but he did not shake hands 
with him. And when the lawyer got in the 
passage he said to the footman : 

"Here, you Sir; carry this bag down to 
the gate. And look at me — look at me well, 
so that you may know me when you see me, 
as surely as if you were on your oath. I 
suppose I shall be shut out asam, eh I You 
fellows want a little curbing. 

As they got to the gate Mr. Gudge snatch- 
ed the bag from the servant's hand ; and 
then went back to town as he came, intend- 
ing to start for Liverpool that very night* 



CHAPTER XV, 

WHICH REVERTS TO DR. ASTON, SCIENCE, AND 

POPULATION. 

Whilst the various affiiirs preceding were 
harassing or gratifying the chief actors in 
them, Dr. Aston was still pursuing bis calm 
journey through life in the salt town wherein 
we have before met him. 

He had only one thing to vex him — the 
Parthenon did not flourish so well as he 
wished. The excitement caused by its in- 
auguration had been bat a tide that floated it 
temporarily, and now it was in danger of 
gradually settling down into tlie mud of inu- 
tility ; which as the member of an ill-regu- 
lated mind, Mr. Saunders declared^ was a 
great sha.me, inasmuch as he had not re- 
ceived half enough amusement for his sub- 
scription. He didn't want knowledge, he 
said, he went in for fun. 

But the knowledge diff'used there was of a 
very dreamy character — mere " Brumma- 
gem" learning; by which, however, none 
could be deceived, except the possessors. 
Whatever the subjects of the lectures were 
(and variety was an object in the selection) 
there were the same vacant faces, looking 
with the same fishy stare into the lecturer's 
countenance. And the owners of the dull 
faces heard one night a lecture on astronomy, 
and next week one on mathematics, which 
drove all they had heard about astronomy 
out of their heads, just as one pellet in a pop- 
gun drives out another. Then came some 
foggy subject, which, as it had no meaning 
at all — at least that the lecturer knew of — 
could not impart any very great deal of use- 
ful knowledge. Next others on dyeing and 
calendering — unknown islands in tlie South 
Seas and their political relations — smoke — 



Japanese forest trees — and the like ; as well 
as pages cut from funny works and pasted in 
a copy-book, which were collectively called 
lectures on the Comic writers of the day. Bat 
the whole syllabus promised to be as useful 
to* the members, as the cheap books in the 
boxes outside brokers* shops, labelled " All at 
3d I" consisting chiefly of old Court Guides 
and odd volumes of unsuccessful novels, are 
to the world in general. 

Yet there were many good young men 
who made a point of never missing a single 
lecture — always sitting in the same place 
and never smiling, except when the lecturer 
to. enliven his subject made some witticisr^ — 
or jokelet as Mr. Saunders called it — to en- 
liven his subject with ; which to them, for 
want of contrast or comparison, appeared a 
masterpiece of wit ;. really witty lectures not 
being; understood, or condemned, by Mr. 
Bumes as " trivial " childish," or " superfi- 
cial.'' Others assisted thiiir memories by 
taking down incoherent passages in little 
note-books, in a handwriting which would 
of itself have been sufficiently unintelligible 
if they had ever again referred to it, which 
they didn't and never meant to do — having 
with it all. some confused idea that the pro- 
cess they were undergoing " improved their 
minds," though not exactly knowing how it 
could-^-sitting out wearying lectures with a 
perseverance worthy of a fetter cause — ap- 
plauding old truisms heard for the thousandth 
time, or listening with eager interest to facts 
which had not the slightest relation to them, 
and never would have, whilst they forgot 
them immediately, of course. And at last, 
when they came out each evening with their 
brains filled up like dust-holes with all the 
odds and ends, rubbish and broken pieces and 
chips of cheap knowledge, retreading the 
same path day after day — month after montli 
— in the dull obstinate infatuation that they 
were speeding on the road to knowledge, 
vvhon they were in fact only blunder.ng about 
amongst the dust and sweepings on its 
edge. 

As for the library, it contained but few 
scientific works ; and those were generally 
full of superseded systems or useless theories 
— being mostly " presentations." For one 
of the uses of the library appeared to be- 
that persons having worthless books lying 
about their houses, chose by presenting them 
to the Parthenon, to save the trpuble, while 
they nobly sacrificed the profit, of selUng 
them for waste paper. 

The few really useful books the Parthe- 
non possessed were seldom, if ever, taken 
down from the shelves ; while the staple 
stock — the novels and romances — were so 
torn, worn, and dirtied with constant use, that 
each volume became a sort of Bottle Imp; 
useful only so long as the member holding it 
for the time could pass it on to another, and 
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BO on, until it came to the unfortunate last 
borrower, in whose hands it dropped to 
pieces and subjected him to the penalty of 
destroying the property of the Parthenon — 
whose huge broad seal was stamped in print- 
ing ink on the centre of all the engravings, 
and on all the blank spaces at the ends of 
chapters. 

There were classes, too; but those for 
which no extra fee was required were on the 
system of " mutual instruction," which may 
be defined as that of teaching nothing with- 
out a master. The course pursued appeared 
to be — that a number of persons ignorant of 
a particular branch of literature or science, 
assembled once a week for the purpose of 
instructing one another. 

And yet, witii alf this, to hear the speeches 
delivered at the meetings by persons who, 
pretending to entertain the most profound re- 

fsird for the institution and its objects— (Mr. 
aiinders said its greatest "objects" were 
the members, with Mr. BufHes at the head of 
them) — never came near it, except for the 
purpose of displaying their own rhetoric, one 
would have thought the institution a Cradle 
of learning, a Nursery of Science, and a per- 
fect Shrubbery of trees of Knowledge. But 
the trees were of that kind that would not 
bear transplanting. 

Dr. Aston was not so bigotted to the pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties, but that 
he soon saw all this ; and therefore he col- 
lected all his rubbings from brasses, and 
wonderful butterflies, and pickled monstrosi- 
ties once more into his own house, some- 
what to the discomfiture of his old house- 
keeper who was in hopes that '* all master's 
ramshackle forrin curiosities," as she termed 
them, had gone away for ever. For with 
her, as with others on her level, she put 
down everything she could not understand, 
as foreign — a portion of the globe confined to 
Prance and the Indies. 
• The house in which Dr. Aston lived was 
a curious little place ; something like a six- 
penny saving's bank made very large ; and 
built of singularly ruddy bricks that glowed 
as if they had caught chronic scarlet fever 
from the parish out-patients. On one side 
of the street door — and the house came out 
very strong in the street door line — was the 
doctor's own room ; and on the other the sur- 
gery. But nobody of ordinary faith would 
have believed in the latter, unless they had 
studied Romeo and Juliet and retained a 
lively image of the apothecary. There were 
no rows of jars and gold-labelled bottles ; no 
bright funnels, and ' white mortars, and glit- 
tering scales. All the medicines were kept 
in their old original green bottles, of every 
shap>e and size, the labels on which were ut- 
terly illegible ; but the doctor knew their po- 
sition and outward form. If anybody had 
changed them, not even goodness knows 
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what would have been the consequences ; the 
housekeeper, however, had orders never to 
touch them, and the patients in waiting 
never dared. For the last place in the world 
that would be robbed would be a doctor's 
shop ; the popular superstition being that all 
physics therein are poison, and knock people 
head over heels when the stoppers are taken 
outr . 

The doctor's curiosities, when they were 
removed' from the institution were placed 
here. First, there was his air-pump; a 
curious machine between a large coffee-mill 
and a small fire-engine, which, put in action, 
made grieyous moans and otiier expressions 
of internal suffering, and performed aerial 
conjuring tricks to-any extent. Then there 
was the electrifying machine, which nobody 
coald be got'to come within ten feet of, even 
in its quiescent state, for fear it might go off 
and blow them into bits. There were things 
ill bottles, too, of wondrous form ; dreadful 
lizards, which people in foreign countries 
were reported tofind in their beds when they 
retired to rest, and boots and pockets when 
they got up; kittens with two heads of me- 
lancholy expression; scorpions and centL- 
pides that the doctor had tried to domesticate 
and breed, and happily failed. All the old 
brasses were hung up as well — ^the gentle- 
man in armor with the larkey legs and im- 
possible* shoes, making footstools of vividly 
conceived dogs ; the ladies in the powerful 
head-dresses, with hands inconveniently bent 
back in prayers, as if their wrists were 
hinges ; Uie unintelligible anecdotes of their 
biiths, marriages, and deaths underneath 
them, as difficult to- read as samplers, out of 
which clever people made anything they 
pleased without chance of contradiction ; 
they were all there. 

There were also gay butterflies, and alarm- 
ing beetles, and sober moths— ^h^rnets* nests 
apparently made of silver paper and wafer 
biscuits — stuffed birds and squirrels that 
stared you to death, until you got quite un- 
comfortable. And the doctor delighted in 
organic remains — petrified slices of rolled 
jam pudding which he called ammonites ; 
small millstones, which he tried to persuade 
the ignorant were joints from backbones of 
bygone monsters ; pebble sugar loaves, called 
by nim Echimi, but known by the patients to 
be thunderbolts. All these things displayed 
about his surgery, had the useful effect of 
either amusing or frightening impatient in- 
valids who waited to consult him when he 
was from home. 

Mrs. Grittles, the doctor's housekeeper, 
was perhaps the most remai 'sable organic 
remain in his establishment 5 for she had 
carried him when he was a baby, and now 
he had grey hairs. This had given her a 
sort of right to direct or lecture him from 
time to time : indeed she still addressed bim 
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almost as if he was a child ; and by Icgne 
usage, she had acquired an indistinct knowf 
edge of certain drugs in the surgery, so that 
upon emergencies, to her parti<;ular friends, 
she would administer remedies. Indeed 
many of the parishioners put such great faith 
in her, that if the brass plate on the door had 
borne the names of ^* Aston and Grittles," it 
would not have been such a wild departure 
from truth. 

'^ Bother your squillitons and all the Hterv 
institutions what sent back the gimcracks !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Grittles, as she entered the 
surgery where Doctor Aston was sitting, 
havinff caught her gown against the tusk of 
a wild boars skull that hung near the door. 
" There'll be no moving soon here, with your 
vermins and fireworks." 

The last word alluded, it was presumed, 
to the electrifying machine. 

** Never mind, Mrs. Grittles," said Dr. 
Aston, who was pinning out a dragon-fly 
upon a large bung, *' never mind ; we'll 
make room for them. Is tea ready ?" 

« Who ?" asked Mrs. Grittles ; " tea ! why 
I took it away an hour ago." 

'^ Bless me !" exclaimed the doctor, as a 
light struck him ; " ah ! yes — so you did. I 
forgot. Ha ! ha ! Good soul — good soul." 

" rts lucky I'm a good woman, if they've 

fot no heads," replied the housekeeper ; " for 
don't know where your's is, Master 
Robert." 

She still called him Master Rc^^ert, at 
times, upon the strength of fifty years usage. 

"That's a beautiful specimen, Grittles," 
said the Doctor, as he disposed the insect's 
delicate wings to satisfaction, " of the Libel- 
lula !" 

"Yar! you and your bellowers," replied 
the old lady, looking at it with supreme con- 
tempt. "Why — ^that's a horse-stinger, you 
know ; there's nothing curous in that ; there's 
-millions if^n billions over the pond out of 
doors. I don't know what games you've 
been up to at the institutions with your in- 
sects and things," she continued, as she 
busied herself about ; " but none of 'em's as 
they used to be. Flies stops now, as bold as 
brass, till winter; and cheese-bobs never 
rolls up when you touches 'em, but goes on 
straight. There's a duster burnt all in holes 
with your institution experiences." 
' It was evident that Mrs. Grittles looked 
upon the Parthenon as some secret society 
for the subversion of everything ; and all that 
went amiss in Dr. Aston's establishment she 
attributed to its influence. 

*' Old Brown's dead at last," she con- 
tinued ; " so they came up to say ; went off 
quite comfortable, and makes a pleasant 
corpse. 1 knew he was going last night." 

" Ah !" observed Dr. Aston, as he tried to 
range a level regiment of phials on a bottle 
staml ; *^ did you see him ?' 



'*No— not me," replied Mn. Grittles; 
" but I knew it. There was one of them 
big squeaking moths came into my room. I 
squashed him though before he knew where 
he was." 

" You ddn't mean one of those ?" said Dr. 
Aston, pointing to a specimen in or case. 

" Just like that, with the death's head and 
crossbones on his back ; only twice as his. 
Big enough to eat all my cloak up if he d 
been hungry." 

" My good Grittles," cried Doctor Aston 
in a tone of pity ; "you don't mean to say 
you killed one of those moths : they are worth 
anything," 

" They're n«Jt worth my cloak. Master 
Robert." 

**But they wouldn't have eaten your 
cloak," answered the doctor. " Moths dcm't 
eat anything ; it's the caterpillar that destroys 
the clothes." 

" Oh — drat it; I won't trust any of 'em," 
exclaimed Mrs. Grittles ; " moths, nor catty- 
pillows, nor none ; they're a bad lot ; and I 
knew old Brown was dead as soon as I see 
him." 

Doctor Aston did not reply, for he saw that 
the theories of his old domestic were not to 
be contradicted ; but went on with his dis- 
pensing. 

-" You've been out in the wet again," she 
continued, " in that boot with no sole to it. 
I hid it twice. Now if you go out in that 
boot again Til burn it ; so now you know." 

" Mrs. Wisty writes to tell me," said the 
doctor, endeavoring to decypher a scrawl on 
a scrap of paper, that he might turn the 
subject, " * as the last powders have done her 
a power of good' and wants some more. 
Why I never sent her any." 

" No; but /did," answered Mrs. Grittles; 
" and lucky too, or she'd gone to the new 
man." (It may be proper to state that "the 
new man" was an opposition doctor, whom 
Mrs. Grittles never called bv any other name, 
although he had been in the town fourteen 
years.) " There was no anchovy, so I tried 
the piccalillow." 

To the uninitiated, the style of medicine 
administered might have appeared curious. 
But Dr. Aston, fearful that the propensity of 
his faithful old servant for admiai^tering re- 
medies might lead her into some trouble, had 
procured a staring red-labelled anchovy 
sauce bottle, and a common green mixed 
pickled jar ; and one he filled with weak 
black draught and the other with powder of 
Epsom salts, tinged with a pinch of Ver- 
million — neither of which could do much 
harm if the whole mass had been taken. 
And in these was the materia medica of 
Mrs. Grittles comprised. 

" Hey day !" cried the doctor as he look- 
ed through the window ; " who's this ?" 

"He's a noddity, ain't him?" observed 
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Mtb. Grittlefl as the new comer rode a don- 
key np to the door and pulled the bell. The 
doctor immediately recognised Hickory whom 
he had known in the neighborhood, as the part 
occupier within a week or two of a small 
cabin at the verge of the parish, to which he 
and his troop retired in the intervals, between 
the fkirs. 

*' If you please, Sir, this is for you,'* said 
the mountebank, presenting a strip of paper 
— an overseer's order to attend a female. ** I 
think you was spoke to a little whiles back 
to come to her. It's Laddy's wife, Sir ; my 
pardner." 

** All quite right, my good fellow," said the 
doctor, running his eye over the paper. ''But 
cannot any of the women go ?" 

** No, Sir ; I've been to all, and none's at 
home. They says there never was such a 
year for babies ; they quite swarm." 

Here Mrs. Grittles was heard to murmur in 
a tone of displeasure, ** I'd baby them ;" but 
it being difficult to tell precisely to what 
punishment she alluded, or to whom, or under 
what circumstances it was to be administer- 
ed, the observation fell dead. 

Meantime, Dr. Aston ordered out his gal- 
loway ; and then telling his servant to leave 
np a rushlight in the surgery, set off with 
Hickory, who attended on him in Sancho- 
Panza-like style, sitting on the extreme 
verge of the donkey. But when they ^ot 
into the open country be came respectfully 
up to his side, stopping an interminable sdng 
he had been indulging in. 

'^ Beautiful evening. Sir," he said, as his 
eyes wandered over the landscape, now 
glowing in the setting sun : ** as good as a 
picture. Sir, ain't it. What a deal of money 
we could make if we was as tall as our 
shadows ! I should soon shut up my con- 
juring box." 

Have you been long in this line ?" asked 
Dr. Aston. 

"Ah! nigh on forty years. Sir," replied 
Hickory. *^ 1 began when I was six or 
seven, as nigh as 1 could guess, for I never 
had a birthcky to go by, not to say exactly. 
They put me on the tight-rope before I could 
hold the pole, and on the saadle before I was 
heavy enough to bide there ; and I used te 
get blown off one, and whirled off t'other, 
until I do believe I could have hung on to 
nothing by my eyelashes." 

It was an mstance of physical power at- 
tained by use that the Doctor had never be- 
fore heard of. 

" There's lot of half-pence running loose 
about the world," continued Hickory, "to 
be had for catching ; but the worst is there's 
just as many hunters. However, when you 
can't keep tame money for breeding, like 
rabbits, you must get it wild, as you can ; 
and that's always been my plan. But it's 
like everything else — going down. I dare 



say now, you can*t find people so ill as they 
used to be, Sir." 

" I can't say that I find much difference," 
said Dr. Aston^ 

" Ob, you would if you locked out, Sir ; 
it's the same all round. Summer isn't what 
it used to be ; nor more's be^r, and they say 
books isn't. I don't know much about them, 
bat they isn't bound as they was once. You 
never saw an old red-edged book with the 
leaves started. I've an old bible with his 
edges as smooth as ever ; and yrt a song 
book I bought the other day came io bits the 
next morning." 

" Have you got a biWe ?" asked Dr. Aston 
in a tone of some astonishment. 

"Yes, I have, Sir; why shouldn't I? 
There's nothing wrong in it, is there ? And 
I read it too ; didn't I ought ?" 

He asked this question with such a strange 
expression, half simple half sarcastic, that Dr. " 
Aston did not know how to reply. So he 
turned the conversation, by saying ; 

"Oh, quite right; quite right. But we 
were speaking of things not bSing as they 
used to be." 

" Yes, Sir, we was ; and the mould-grub- 
bers is worse off than all." 

" Mould-grubber;) !" said Dr. Aston, half 
thinking aloud, and imagining Hickory's 
term had some connection with distressed 
agricultural classes. 

" Mountebanks, you'd call *em : but that's 
the naiue they're kuown by in the trade. 
When I t)egan business in that line there was 
lots of pleasant bits of turf about the villages, 
where we could pitch our rings for the horse- 
manship. Btit when we came afterwards 
they were all gone; railed in, and ploughed, 
and planted with potaters. And if we asked 
how this WA^, *Oh !' says they, *the parish 
has done it!' But we never could find out 
who eat the potaters ; there wasn't enough 
for the pari.sh, and too many for the overseer. 
However, the turf was all gone, and our busi- 
ness was regular knocked up." 

** So vou were obliged to find out another 
plan of life?" 

" Yes, Sir ; we lives as we can — a sort of 
boey-constricty's life — one feed a month, and 
nothing betweens. Calls us vagabonds, too, 
they does ; I wished they worked half as 
hard. After all, the world's one great circus 
for mountebanks." 

" You think so ?" asked Dr. Aston, becom- 
ing much amused with his companion. 

" I know it. Sir. I don't mean to say that 
ladies and gentlemen throws thesselves 
head over heels, like spring frogs, all day 
long ; or dines on paper shavings to bring 
barbers' poles out of their mouths ; but they 
does things quite as curous to get an au- 
dience. For that's all they're trying 
after: when they gets a good audience 
they'll turn it to account somehow or 
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another. I never sees windowi ligfhted up 
at a great house, for a ball, but it puts 
me in mind of the outside of a dancing-show. 
It^s all to pull 'em in ; and when that's done 
the pint's gained." 

With such like speculation, did Hickory 
amuse the Doctor, as the donkey cantered on 
bravely by the*side of the galloway. For it 
is a remarkable fact connected with donkeys, 
that the more plebeian their position, the bet- 
ter they go; and this induces us to regard 
them, even with respect, as bearing some si- 
militude to the faiij familiars of the old stories 
who worked for few above the rank of vir- 
tuous wood-cutters, or right-minded cotta- 
gers in embarrassed circumstances. We 
might, to be sure, except all the voungest 
brothers of three princes ^ but then tney were 
usually in such uncomfortable predicaments, 
that the questicm is, whether the position of 
the aforesaid honest rustics was not an en- 
viable one in comparison. 

It was getting dusk when: they reached 
the cottage where Hickory and his establish- 
ment were at present located. The gallo- 
way was housed in the shed, and the donkey 
was turned loose to parade the neighborohood 
generally, which being a remarkably poor 
one, did not oiSer him many temptations to 
stray far from home. And tlien Doctor Aston 
was ushered into the room wherein the unit 
was expected to be added to the last census. 

The chief occupation of a country doctor 
resembles that of a railway ^uard, whose 
business lies in ushering peopb on to the 
platform at the commencement of a long jour- 
ney, and asstdimg them as easily as he can 
away from it at its terminus, with the excep- 
tion that he has no control over return thick- 
ets, fiut during this journey on the line of 
life, he can attend to them at its different 
stations ; try to obviate any complaints ; and 
above all, see that the luggage they tarry 
with them is carefully looked after, and in a 
safe condition. So the Doctor waited a lit- 
tle while in the sick chamber, during which 
Hickory and Luddy put the general room 
in such order as they could to receive him ; 
and then, finding he would not be wanted di- 
rectly, returned to them, in what might be 
termed their workshop. 

It was a place calculated to strike anybody 
upon entering : physically from the lowness 
of the doorway, and mentally by its general 
appearance. The wajls were everywhere 
adorned with some object connected with 
Hickory's professioiv There were ragged- 
headed canaries in cages, who had been sin- 
ged bare by the frequency of gunpowder ex- 
plosions they had to undergo, or the innume- 
rable times a day they were compelled to wear 
cocked hats and knock over bulfinch deser- 
ters ; and whom, the mere reminiscence of 
the performance, kept in a continual state of 



chuffing, blinking, and tumbling off theii 
perches. There was also th6 pyramid of 
bells, which Luddy wore as a hat, when he 
played a whole band of effective instrumentB 
at once; managing the cymbals and drum 
with his knees, which performed on them in- 
voluntarily ; the pandaeans with his mouth ; 
and the violin with his hands. The cup was 
there, too, which he strapped on his forehead 
to catch the ball, thrown up so high, that at 
last it went beyond the sphere of earth's at- 
traction and never came down again ; the 
huge oyster knives, and curtain rings which 
were tossed about and entangled with such 
dexterity; the infrangible plate and revolving 
basin, that span on the flexible fi»hing-rod. 
And on the ground were the braces and belt, 
adorned with hazy spangles, which Luddy 
had at tinges worn, when he appeared as 
" The Bounding Ball of the Pyrenees," than 
which no more satisfactory geographical de- 
finition of what absolute position he was sup- 
posed U) fill on those important mountains 
was offered. 

But about the room were scattered a varie- 
ty of smaller objects, which looked new, and 
wet with paint — ^niodels of ships, and ele- 
phants, and sailors ; rude scraps of scenery to 
represent forts and mountains ; and on the 
ground underneath the table, was what the 
juvenile managers of little theatres call a 
" working sea." A distressed mariner was 
hoisting himself up a string that hung from 
the table, with a motion that combined the 
actions of the swimming frog and the flat 
warlike jointed figures who offered up frantic 
defiance to anybody who pulls their string ; 
but after all are but playing the same part, 
for popular admiration, as the bedizened har- 
lequin, who forms their reverse, when turned 
round. 

" Don't disturb yourselves," said Doctor 
Aston as he entered the room ; and Luddy, 
who was kneeling before a fire, rose at his 
approach. " Well, little Miss, what are you 
doing ?" he asked kindly of little Patsy, who 
was at work near her father, and who for 
once appeared to have escaped from the im- 
prisonment of the large bonnet The child 
looked up, and showed him a small figure 
that she was dressing in the Turkish cos- 
tume. 

m 

" It's for the new show we're getting up. 
Sir," said Hickory in explanation ; " the Bat- 
tle of Navareeny— against the long nights 
come back again, to exhibit in the public 
houses." 

"Oh, I see," said Doctor Aston, quite 
pleased with his mechanical twist, to find 
something going on in that line that might 
beguile me time ; *' and you are painting 
them as well as dressing them." 

" Yes, Sir ; we is," replied Hickory sweep- 
ing some black dollies from a chair as he 
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o^red it to the Doctor. ^ Perhaps you'd 
like to take a hand, Sir, at it ; we haven't 
much else to amuse you." 

" To be sure, to be sure," said the worthy 
simple-heaited doctor. I shall be delighted.'^ 

And so he really was. Indeed he seemed 
to take up his worK so comfortably, that Lud- 
dy went on with his occupation, which was 
toasting a red-herring on a tobacco pipe at 
the fire, and little Patsy applied herselr to her 
task again. 

« That's a first-rate figure, isn't he. Sir ?" 
said Hickory, as he held up a little soldier 
doll in admiration before him. ** The Duke 
o' WelUntun we calls him. Wait a bit — 
lets put his mustachios on." 

^ But the duke was not at your battle — 
was he ?" inquired Dr. Aston, not liking to 
upset any theories that Hickory might have 
formed of the contest, too rudely. 

" Well, I don't disactly know, Sir," said 
Hickory : " but you see we can't do without 
him very well ; we've tried to, before, in the 
Battle of the Nile, but it was no go. For 
* wher's the Duke u' Wellintun V says they, 
and if they didn't see his red coat they 
wouldn't have the battle, at no price ; but up- 
set the ships with chesni^ts." 

" Oh, I see," said Doctor Aston, "quite 
riffht, quite right. But I should think he is 
a litde too large in proportion to his ship." 

** Not a bit, Sir," returned Hickory, as he 
produced an authority. *' Look at this boat ; 
from a first rate toy shop too. Here's a 
whole military banc! going out to sea alone; 
with no sailors. Now, you couldn't put them 
below, not if you packed .'em like bloaters ,• 
and if they laid down, their heads and heels 
would be over the sides ; it's all right, you 

" I am sure you know best, my good friend,*" 
said the kind hearted doctor, as he gave the 
finishing touch to a marine. " Can we do 
anything with these black. Who are they ?" 

" They're enemies," answered Hickory : 
who appeared to believe that all the adversa- 
ries of his native land were of tliat color ; 
** but here's a capital elephant if you'll put 
his eyes in for him." 

The extraordiary auxiliaries engaged in 
the battle seemed to increase, and Dr. Aston 
was wondering of what use the animal could 
be at Navarino. 

" He comes along the front, Sir, with the 
Emperor of China," said Hickory : " followed 
by his slaves with presents, and the sports- 
man who shoots the duck, and sends his dog 
in after it. There is the presents, and that's 
the duck." 

The presents appeared to be chiefly apples 
in p3rramidal heaps, and smsdl dutch-metalled 
tea-urns, from toy services. 

^ This is supposed to be a large diamond 
Sir,'' continued Hickory, as he placed a 
chryatal before the doctor ; " and we shall 



glue it on that figure's head. I reckon yon 
'know what that is." 

''It is muriate of soda," said Doctor 
Aston. 

" No, Sir, it isn't," replied the other, " that's 
nothing more nor less than a bit of salt. — 
Although I've eat it all my life, I never knew 
what it was got from until alittle while ago." 
The worthy doctor did not enter into any 
attempted explanation of chemical afiinities 
to show that he had given the article its 
learned name. But he simply asked : 

" And how did you come by this ?" 

" Oh ! that's the worst of it," answered 
the other. " It was given me by a little boy, 
we picked up on the road ; and Tm afraid got 
with bad hands afterwards. Poor little Chris- 
topher." 

" Christopher !" exclaimed the doctor 
suddenly, as hehcaixi the name. " Stop i 
Christopher what !" 

^' No, Tadpole," replied the other. " Ah ! 
Patsy laughs ; you Jcnew Christopher — didn't 
you, my lass ?" 

The doctor laid down the elephant in an 
uncomfortable attitude on the table, as he 
gazed inquiringly on Hickory. 

^'I think I know something about this 
child," he said. -^ He had light hair, and 
blue eyes, and rather small hands and feet 
for a boy in the mines — ^had he not ?" Hicko- 
ry nodded actively. " And what became of 
him ?" 

" Well there«was a^ fellow I shouldn't much 
care to have met on a common, bullied him 
away from me at X<iverpool, a little whiles 
before we came here. I was to have seen 
them again at night at a public house over 
against the docks ; but when I went they 
had gone. Do you know the little feller. 
Sir?" 

'' ScaFcely — scarcely," returned the doc* 
tor, " that is to say— ^I may be mistaken.-* 
ButriLinquire about it." 

'' Do, Sir, and let me know," said Hickory, 
" for-we was got quite fond of him." 

During the conversation, Luddy finished 
his cookery, and with Patsy's assistance had 
got together a marvellously motley set of tea- 
Uiings, which he disposed on something very 
like an old gong ; and put them amidst the 
ships and soldiers on the table, intlie humble 
desire to show the Doctor some attention.^* 
But he appeared to have his thoughts other- 
wise engaged, and made a visit to the room of 
his patient an excuse for not availing him- 
self of the mystic beverage which Luddy 
placed before him. Whilst he was here oc- 
cupied, the sound of wheels was heard with- 
out, which ceased at the cottage. Then a 
voice was audiUe, apparently in altercation 
with some inferior person ; and before Hicko- 
ry and Luddy could reply to a sharp knock 
on the door, it was opened, and a stranger 
entered. • 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Oin)GS PROCEEDS OK HIS J0I7RKET, WHICH 
SFRQXJTS TAKES ADVANTAGE OF. 



Mr. Gudge was the owner of a very de- 
moniac carpet-bag which he usually travelled 
with ; one of the most fiendish' bits of bag- 
gage of its kind ever met with any where, not 
even' excepting on a cheap Boulogne steamer 
in the autumn. 

It was an unoomlbrtabley suiiy, avaricious 
carpet-bag, and no attention could improve 
its condition : its sole object appeared to be, 
to render every journey it took as wretched 
as it could. In times far gone by — and its 
age was as difficult to tell as that of the Py- 
ramids — it had been closed with a spelling 
padlock of WMtb in one syllable, which the 
owner always ibrgot ; only recollecting there 
were four letters and turning its alphabets 
round and round to **'J,o,h,n," '*^Bia,t,h," 
" R,o,m,e," " H,o,p,e," and such like, until 
he got well nigh frantic. At last it was bro- 
ken, and then the carpet-bag was merely clo- 
sed by a strap, the tongue of which cut its 
way from hole to hole, until it was split all 
along. But this was its smallest evil. 

For, when carried^ it delighted to twist and 
cling about the bearer, getting between his 
legs and before his shins, until he bundled 
over it ; and insulting passers-by in like man- 
ner, provoking ill-blood and contumely. - And 
when thrust back, it would swing round 
with an impetus that carried its owner round 
with it, making him iace quite another di- 
rection, and also dislocating his wrist. On 
the omnibus or coach, it was exceedingly un- 
pleasant. It rolled otf from any top it was 
placed upon ; and would never go under any 
seat, or into any boot. And it had an impish 
property, of assuming the likeness of c^er 
carpet-bags it travelled with ; by which means 
it would be taken off as a changeIing,.to re- 
mote destinations, causing, great distress and 
misery by leaving strange boots and razors 
in its stead ; whilst, with regard to its glutto- 
ny, it incontinently swallowed up every thing 
put into it ; and however full it might be, in 
the true spirit of greediness^ would still hold 
more. 

On gr^at excursions,. Mr. Gudge's shoes 
formed his dressing-case, into which he cram- 
med his brush — he had but one — ^and shaving 
tackle. When he was merely going on a 
night's journey he carried a clean collar and 
tooth-brush in bis pocket ; but oa a trip like 
the one he was about to undertake, he made 
greater preparations ; beio^ always haunted 
with an anticipation that he might be asked 
to dine in great society somewhere, where he 
would have an opportunity of making con- 
nection. And some blacking apparatus that 
shut up in a bootjack — a dreadful machine 
which cUded like a hinge, and nipped the 



sole of youribot whenever yon used it— wis 
always included ; for, as Mr. Gudge was 
wont to say, you could black your shoes for 
a farthing yourself, but it cost sixpence if 
the Boots did it. Indeed his whole life was 
a continued struggle against perquisites of 
every description. 

"Tootsy, said Mr. Gudge on the evening 
of his departure by the mail, " Tootsy, donl 
forget the hard eegs and cold sausages, and 
the pocket-pistol. 

He spoke thus affectionately to bis wife to 
cheer her at his departure. 

" They're aH inxhe bag, Gudge," said Kis 
partner. 

" And the little rolls : yes ; all rights The 
cursed inns shan't get mach out of me for 
snacks and suppers; I'll eat them in my 
bed-room for nothing. Stop ; give me a 
twist of salt." 

Mrs. Gudge gave him a little parcel that 
looked like a detonating balL 

"Why — ^look here I- ' he cried angrily; 
" here's the old story ; one of these eggs (^y 
half boiled, and its broken over the clothes- 
brush. Where's Susan V* 

*' Oh ! don't call her,*' said Mrs. Gudge, 
" or she'll be in her tantrums. She always 
is on a wash." 

The steamy air of the house, which had 
converted every apartment into a vapor bath, 
had told Mr.. Gudge what was going on. — 
The very hand-rail of the stairs was damp. 

" I thought I said I never would have a 
wash at home," said Mr. Gudge, as hav- 
ing removed the eggs, he kid hold of the 
carpet bag by the handles, and packed it 
vvitii his foot very savagely. 

« We couldn't help it, G.," said Mrs, 
Gudge. "The things won't be home till 
Saturday, and you'd nothing ready. I'm 
sure I don't want to wash at home. But 
of course everything's wrong j although I 
think you might see buttons in a worse 
state than this." 

J*What^do you mean?" asked her hus- 
band, as he snatched a pair of white cord 
trowsers from his lady, and trod them into 
the bag after the other things. 

" 1 mean, that if we washed at borne, 
G," replied his wife with some excitement, 
"the mangles wouldn't smash your bone 
buttons to bits; and your collars wouldn't 
have their teeth fresh set to saw your ears 
off; and you wouldn't have pasteboard wrist- 
bands, and somebody else's neckcloths, and 
nobody's stockings ; for I don't believe those 
last that came liome could ever have belong- 
ed to mortal man, except Guy Foxes and 
that sort." 

" There — never mind ; never mind," said 
Mr. Gudge, impatiently. " Put the eggs 
on the fire again ; and let mc go off quietly, 

"Quietly, G. ?" said the lady. "I'm 
sure 1 don't wish to part bad friends. Fc! 
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bile the em myself in the copper, only 
they'd get lost amongst the table-cloths and 
curtains we pat in because there were plen- 
ties of suds. The/e's Joey crying again : 
he's been and Italioned«ironed his fingers, 
Fm sure. It's no nse, G., we must have a 

Mrs. €hidge hastened below, whilst the at- 
torney finished hie packing, and when she 
bad returned with the eggs, Susan was call- 
ed away from the tub to stop the first omni- 
bns. There was a touching farewell; a 
contest with the Olive, who wished, then and 
there, to start with his • father ; and Mr. 
Gudge was on his road to the coach office, 
pondering on the last allusion Mrs. Gudge 
bad made to the necessity of having a man. 
servant 

The railwajTB were not yet in work out of • 
London ; it was what people conventionally 
call ** the fine old coacning times, when you 
dashed along the road behind four spanking 
tits." That many still exist of this way of 
thinking, apart from any profit or loss accru- 
ing from the change, is remarkable. With 
these we never could agree. We never saw 
ftny especial luck in getting the box seat, 
except that it compelled you at times to liold 
the reins, when your hands were cold and 
much more comfortable in your pockets ; or 
to listen to the dull wearing stories of the 
coachman about subjects you knew nothing 
of, or people you cared nothing about. There 
are pictures, too, extant, perpetuating the 
agonies of slow coach travelling, which we 
look upon as we should do at those in Fox's 
Book of Martyrs-^wakings up, cold and di- 
spirited, on muddy mails, in dreary mornings 
— blockades in snow when there might be 
every reason- for urgent hurry on the journey 
— haitd at inns to change horses whilst you 
bolted a dinner, which you did not care for, 
but which it was not considered proper to 
decline; — these things could never really 
have been thought productive of excitement. 
And, besides, you never met with the high 
bred barbs in harness that these solemn pic- 
tures represented, prancing along like the 
steeds of Phaetan; they were rather what 
advertisements term ^useful machiners," 
sober, well-meaning animals in tiioir way, 
but far more n'tturally placed in a street cab. 
Two or three hours of it, across a pretty 
summer noontide landscape, was all very 
well ; but what can there be found to regret 
in the wretched night journeys, the sorry 
accommodation, the paltry fees for the mer- 
est assistance, or the waste of time, is diffi- 
cult for unenlightened minds to conceive. 

However, conventionality orders that it is 
to be so, and so it is : and conventionality is 
the greatest tyrant, as well as enemy of the 
age. U makes people think they take plea- 
sure in long classical concerts, and heavy 
five act plays 9 or absurd old resuscitated come- 



dies. It forces folks to oat over-fat roast 
beef at Christmas, whether they like it or no; 
it drags them in autumn to uncomfortable 
sea-side lodgings, and, when there, teaches 
them to resort to all sorts of dreary methods 
of getting through the day. It forces them 
into sweltering May meetings at Exeter 
Hall with the idea that they are doing good ; 
it makes actors believe only in tradiUonal 
types and costumes, instead of those moving 
about them in the world; it fetters down 
society— and especially as regards dinner 
parties — with chains of the dullest sameness; 
and perpetuates all kinds of household absur- 
dities, from laying pokers over expiring fires, 
to forbidding soup to be taken twice, how- 
ever fond you may be of it ; with many other 
mistakes too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Gudge, having been sharply pulled 
down from the omnibus by his carpet bag, 
which he would not give up to any porter, 
a compulsory expenditure of half-pence, tum- 
bled nearly on the head of Sprouts who was 
waiting there ta meet him, according to an 
ofder, to bring him the latest intelligence of 
anything from the chambers. Sprouts had 
taken advantage of the appointment to make 
a three hours' holiday of it ; and having di- 
verted himself in various ways, such as skir> 
mishing with unknown boys whom he pushed 
into strange shops for mere wantonness, car- 
rying on insulting arguments with Mr. 
Funchj luring caMrivers from stands and 
causing omnibuses to halt by deceptive sig- 
nals, was gij^ining the good opinion of an in- 
genious merchant who dealt in prolific pen- 
knives, when Mr. Gudge*s bag, followed by 
its master, descended on him. 

" Where. are you driving to?** asked Mr, 
Gudge sharply, as he tumbled on his clerk. 

« Me, Sir ? please. Sir 7" answered Sprouts 
in confusion as he hurriedly returned a razor 
he had some notion of purchasing to humor 
his beard with, to the itinerant cutler. '* Yes, 
Sir." 

And with thiS' unsatisfactory explanation 
of his conduct, he clutched at the carpet bag 
which liad got under the wheel, and swinging 
it round, knocked an old lady light into the 
office, where she had not the least intention 
of going. And a tide of porters and passen- 
gfrs following her, she was hurried on into 
the waiting room, and very narrowly escaped 
being taken to Banbury, ia the heealess con- 
fusion. 

" Which coach are you going by, Sir ?'* 
said a man touching his hat— ono of those 
second-hand washed-out conductors, never 
without a hat-band, who lurk about coach- 
offices, and seem to me up through traps in 
the pavement at the door of every cab that 
stops at the icerb. 

*♦ What's that to you ?" retorted Mr. Gudge 
in waspish accents. " I may go where I like, 
I suppose!" 
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** That's whether yon likes to go or not," 
answered the man, winking at a friend who 
disposed of elaborate silver chains for «ix> 
pence to coun^ visitors, and always had the 
jast of his stock to sell. *^ I shouldn^t think 
yoa liked nothing, to look at you. Hi ! book- 
keepers : hen 's a gen'leman wants to go 
where he lika . You're^f all — aint -you ?" 

There was a laugh -in the little crowd : on 
which Mr. Gudee kicked Sprouts before him, 
and thus cleared his own <wayanto tlie wait- 
ing-room. 

A cheerless place enough it was, looking 
through a hazy window into a dark stable- 
yard ; and appearing only made for those who 
were about to take miserable journeys. Hard 
benches ran round the wallS) on which were 
scraps of posting-bills relating to by-gone 
coacttes which had long aeo run to their own 
ruin : dusty cards of «use£>up steamers hung 
to rusty hat pegs : and^ an old smoky moun- 
ted prospectus of sorae.:gasping Life Assu- 
rance Company in the last stage of decline, 
who knew what dreary things travellers in 
waiting were driven to read, and calculated 
upon so attracting this little attention to its 
advantages which the busy world refused to 
pay, was hung over the corroded skeleton- 
looking fire-place, too high up for anybody to 
make out. The place smelt of damp straw 
and mouldy hampers; fish, stables, and empty 
wine bottles, all concentrated into an essence. 
And go there when you would, there was 
always an old lady waiting for a Norwich 
coach with a feebly-corded trunk, covered 
with paper of that festive pattern which they 
put round firework * Jack-in-the-boxes' and 
* flower-pots ;' and holding in one hand an 
umbrella ^ven to loose habits, and in the other 
certain spherical bodies which might be oran- 
ges, or hand-balls, or French rmls — tied up 
in a cotton pocket-handkerchief. The chan- 
ces were, too, that you would see some wo- 
man with a child slung on its legs by a 
shawl loop which the mother held ; and who 
was always striving .and reaching forward 
after nothing, in anticipation of its future 
career. Coaching men came and left whips 
in secret corners : and helpers brought lamps, 
and bits of harness, and horse-clothes, from 
the most intricate lockers ; and every thing 
was damp and dirty. The doors had been 
made never to slwit, and the windows never 
to open ; but there were tin whirligig cock- 
ades spinning in all directions, which turned 
unevenly and chattered as they went round, 
producing draughts everywhere, and great 
general discomfort. 

" Anyjthing«ha;ppened ?" asked Mr. Gudge, 
as he told Sprouts to put the dbrpet bag on 
the bench, from which it rolled directly. 

" Nothing, Sir," replied the clerk, " except 
two or three things I knocked off at a tan- 
gent." 

** Don't talk nonsense," returned his mas- 



ter, '' Now, mind : you are not to leave the 
chambers until I come back. Close the outer- 
door and wafer 'return to-morrow' on it" 

Mr. Gudge felt that the announcement 
would be sure to be right one day ; but he 
did not undeceive his clerk as to the probable 
duration of his absence. He rather wished 
to keep him on ♦the qui vive for his return. 

At last the minute arrived, and the coach 
started. Sprouts received a last injunction 
not to quit Clements' Inn, and then as soon as 
Mr. Gudge was out of sight, he started off, 
as fast his long legs would- carry him ; and 
inever stopped until he got to Bessy Payne's, 
where he had an important affair to arrange 
with the little milliner, and her partner Miss 
Twits. 

We need not follow Mr. Gudge upon his 
— what was then — dreary, wearying journey. 
Else he might show how stalwartly he fougnt 
against existing impositions the whole of Sie 
way ; how he would put the carpet-bag on 
the coach himself when he got up, " to bilk 
the locusts," as he expressed himself more 
emphatically than elegantly — although it al- 
ways made itself as disagreeable as possible 
to the other luggage ; and how, he would 
also himself, pull it out of the fore-boot, diving 
down into that receptacle, like a bee in a 
bell flower, at the risk of suffocation and 
apoplexy. How also, he took outside places 
until he wriggled himself into the good opin- 
ion of the coachman, and got within at night, 
and when it rained, for a small bribe ; and 
how, at the hotel at Birmingham, he confined 
his meal to a late breakfast and an early 
meat tea, filling up the intervals with his 
hard eggs, in the suburbs, as he transacted 
some trifling business in the town, getting a 
mug of ale at a beer shop. All this was re- 
peated, until be arrived at Liverpool, when he 
went direct to a little public house, near the 
docks ; the same to which Rockey had taken 
Christopher. And where he awaited the com- 
ing of the miner, having previously made the 
appointment by a letter. 

He had not long arrived before Rockey 
waited upon him, in the dusk of the evening, 
bringing the little boy with him. The-short 
time that poor Christopher had been in the 
refuge in North Street, had not been without 
its effect. He was pale and dirty ; his eyes 
seemed to be pretematuraliy large, and his 
hair was matted and unkempt. His spirit, too, 
appeared not only to have been broken, but 
utterly smashed. He cowered timorously 
even to the side of Rockey ,-when he entered 
the room, and started at every interruption. 

" So, you got my note," said Mr. Gudge 
as they entered ; " um ! ah I very good. And 
this is the boy — is it? eh? Hold up your 
head, youngster. Umph ! the mother all 
over." 

He said the last words to himself. 

'*There, go to tlie gentleman " said Hockey, 
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pnshiiiff the child, who went over to Godge, 
as a dog would have done when ordered. 
•'I've got him into capital order; he'll do 
anything you tell him, now." 

" He don't seem very strong," said Mr. 
Gadge, as he felt little Christopher's small 
band. '*Bend your arm, boy; that's it. 
(Jmph ! no muscle ; not more than a girl's. 
Let me see you move that box." 

He pointed to a large chest in the room. 
Christopher went towards it, but the task was 
beyond him. He made a trial ot two, and 
then turning round said : 

^ If you please, I can't." 

"Oh — ^yes you can," answered Rockey, 
" if you chooses. He's a reglar obstinate, 
he is, when he likes," he continued to Mr. 
Gudge. •" Now — come, Sir — move that box. 
You wouldn't like to be put with the child 
Ihat's dead, you know, up stairs at home. 
He's uncommon afeared of the body," added 
the man with a grin, after a moment's pause ; 
" I don't think he ever see one before ; and 
he had to sleep next it one night, when he 
was full." 

"There — never mind," said Mr. Gudge, 
wishing to change the subject. " I think it's 
too much for him. And what little power he 
iiad appears to be scared out of him. Hi ! — 
come here ; there, don't be afraid. J shan't 
eat you." 

Christopher looked up at Mr. Gudge, as if 
to assure himself that such a process was 
physically impossible, and then approached 
him timidly. 

" Will you come with me ?" inquired Mr. 
Gudge. 

" If you're going to Hickory," replied the 
child. 

•* Hickory— who's he 7" 

"He, belonged to they tramps he fell in 
with," answered Rockey. " He didn't learn 
no good there, depend upon it. It was lucky 
I cotch'd him again." 

" I don't know about Hickory,'* said Mr. 
Gudge to the bojr; " but you shall come with 
me up to London, and have nice clothes. 
Will you ?" 

Christopher was afraid "to reply ;.but he 
looked at Rockey as though he asked, per- 
mission. 

** Thank the gentleman directly," said the 
miner, " for taking you to London, where all 
the gold is." 

At his command, the child rubbed the nalm 
of his hand upwards against the tip ot his 
nose, and at the same time howed his head. 

" Oh ! he's not quite an idiot," observed 
Mr. Gudge. " Seems to want feeding, though ; 
he's in terrible condition. I suppose he hasn't 
had too much to eat. Here — will you have 
some dinner ?" 

** I should like some, very much," answered 
Christopher, and this time with more conti- 



dence, as he had. some vague netba that fak 
bow had been appreciated. 

Some bread and meat was ordered for 
Rockey and his charge, and they both fell to 
with a remarkable alacrity that might have 
induced any one to believe they had been 
somewhat stinted in the provision line lately. 
A large mug of beer was also placed between 
them, to which Christopher would have paid 
more attention than was likely to benefit his 
head, had not Rockev proved a useful check 
in this respect, by arinkinff off the greater 
part of it himself. But Christopher fared 
very well, nevertheless ; and he stood in great 
awe of the waiter, to whom, thinking that his 
first salute had created an effect, he made a 
low bow, with a repetition of the hand and 
no8€t performance, whenever he came into the 
room. But he was nevertheless rejoiced at 
being once more amongst respectable-looking 
people; for although Sir. Gudge was not 
exactly the sort of man any one would have 
pressed to their hearts on a first acquaintance, 
yet he was still human, and not likely to be 
taken up and executed by violent and sudden 
means the instant he showed his face out of 
doors — a destiny whiijh few of Christopher's 
late companions could have reckoned upon 
avoiding. 

At night Rockey left, under a promise of 
returning, as Mr. Gudge was to go back, for 
certain reasons, by a route which went neae 
the salt mines. Christopher remained to 
sleep at the inn, as did his new guardian, 
and early the next morning they crossed the 
Mersey, which the child directly recognized ; 
and then, by the aid of fiys, return chaises, 
and taxed carts, all of whom Mr. Gudge 
hired for the lowest possible sums, got over 
the ground until they came to the town on 
the outskirts of which the mines were situa- 
ted. It was Mr. Gudge's intention to see 
Dr. Aston here ; but he found he was from 
home. Rockey, however, knew the country 
pretty well ; and by the directions of Mrs. 
Grittles he piloted the driver to tlie cottage at 
which the Doctor was detained ; and which 
chanced to be Hickonr's. Leaving the boy 
with Rockey in the chaise, and telling the 
latter to go on a little way from the cottage, 
he entered, and found the inmates engaged 
as we last left them. 

" I think 1 speak to Dr. Aston," said Mr. 
Gudge, as he came to the table. 

The good old practitioner piit down Uie 
soldier he was decorating, and rose cour- 
teously to bow to the stranger : whilst Hic- 
kory, who had been sitting on the front bar 
only of his chair, for the reason tliat it had 
no seat, made it available by putting ^ piece 
of board across it, and handed it to Mr. 
Gudge. 

" Don't disturb yourselves," said tliat indir 
vidual, taking off his hat, and brushing hit 
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into a sharper peak than ever. ^ I only 
want a word or two with the Doctor. 
Could you leave us a minute, my friends, 
eh ?" 

*'YeB; sure we can," said KRckory. 
^ Luddy and me will go and look after the 
Doctor's horse, and Patsy shall be sent into 
the bed-room." 

And without another word they cleared' 
off, leaving Mr. Gudge and the Doctor alone. 

" I dare say youVe forgotten me, Doctor, 
eh ?" commenced the Lawyer ; " but I re- 
collect you. Not altered a bit: ten years 
younger if anything." 

"You have the advantage of me, Sir," 
said the Doctor; "yet I have some notion 
that we have met before." 

" Let me call it to mind," said Mr. Gudge. 
** Ten years back we met one night at an mn 
in Chester. A lady had been taken sudden- 
ly ill : and you attended her." 

" I recollect it perfectly," replied Dr. As- 
ton. " It was rather a mysterious business 
—something awkward — en ?" 

" Never mind what it was. Doctor ; so long 
as you recollect it, that's enough. The per- 
son died, you know; and as circumstances 
obliged the gentleman who had accompanied 
her to leave England immediately, you offer- 
ed to find a wet-nurse for the baby." 

" All very true," observed the Doctor. " I 
did do so ; and I regularly received the money. 
for the child's support from the agent of Mr. 
Edwards, until the woman died." 

"I know; all right!" said Mr. Gudge; 
** and afterwards ?" 

" Afterwards the remittances ceased ; and 
the parish took charge of the child. I lost 
sight of him for some time, at last 1 heard that 
he had been taken into the salt works ; and 
apprenticed — ^if you can call it so — to one of 
the workmen. He was there, I think, a 
riiort time ago ; but the children here. Sir, 
swarm about the country like rabbits, and 
the babies crawl over it like caterplUers. You 
are obliged to mind how you tread, for fear 
of putting your foot on them." 

" Yon would have no difficulty. Doctor, in 
tracing the chain of the boy's changes and 
situations, if such was required ?' asked 
Gudge. " I mean from his actual birth ?" 

" Not in the least," returned the other. 
" But permit me — is anything in agitation re- 
specting the child, as I have always felt an 
interest in him ?" 

"Oh, nothing wrong — ^nothing wrong," 

'said Mr. Gudge, hastily. ."These little 

things you know — eh, Doctor? — sometimes 

—rather awkward for men of family. That 's 

all : I see you understand me, eh ?'* 

The Doctor felt that Mr. Gudge's percep- 
tion of his comprehension was certainly 
dearer than his own ; and he was about to 
■peilE» when tibe other interrupted him, going 



*• Then some day. Doctor, perhaps T shall 
trouble you. If you come to London — do 
vou ever come to London ?" 

" My profession does not allow me to do so 
very often." 

" Well — ^you may, you know. If yon do. 
that's my card. Oh, pray excuse me, that's 
my coal merchant's. Here it i&r-Coke 
Villa, Brompton. There's no humbug about 
me, you know. Doctor — eh ? When I ask 
a man to my house, I mean it ; and he 
shall have the best bottle of wine in niy cellar. 
I've got some port. Doctor, tliat — •*" (Fie 
was thinking "that cost thirty sliillings a 
dozen," but he cjiccked the fact, even in his 
thoughts, and went on) " that has been in 
bottle — well, never mind, you shall come and 
try it." 

Not wishing to be questioned any farther, 
Mr. Gudge rose to depart, and wishing Dr. 
Aston good evening, rejoined his little jiarty 
in the cart, just as Hickory and Luddy, hav- 
ing had a small discussion on the points of 
the Doctor's galloway, were thinking of go- 
ing towards them. It was fortunate for 
Gudge, however, that they did not: for a 
meeting of Hickory, Christopher, and Rock- 
ey, under any circumstances, must have 
caused a great deal of confusion.* 

" And now," said Mr. Gudge to Rockey, 
" all that is well over. I shall settle with-ycii 
to-morrow morning, and then get back witli 
the Youngster to London as fast as I can." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SFROUTS GIV£S ▲ SOIREE. 

The object of Sprout's mission to the -re- 
gions of the Waterloo Road was to inform 
Bessy Payne that Mr. Gudge had departed. 
For he had long promised the young lady and 
her partner that when such a circumstance oc- 
curred, he would give them a tea in the cham- 
bers ; and he no sooner saw his employer 
comfortably off, than he fixed upon the even- 
ing, and the guests were bidden. 

Some small change of the Hampton Court 
half-sovereign still remained ; not a great 
deal to be sure, but the company expected 
was not extravagant, and Miss Twits liad 
promised to bring her own tea. And Sprouts 
determined upon inviting another gentleman, 
because, as he observed, " four was company 
and three was hone." He would have likeS 
Skittler very much, but he scarcely thought 
his manners sufficiently refined to meet the 
ladies : so he determined upon hunting up 
" the Jolly Man" who had gone with them to 
Hampton Court. He found him out without 
much difficulty, and persuaded him to come; 
and thus everything was nicely arranged. 
Miss Twits, to be sure, begged Sprouts 
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would not put bims^ out of tiie way to ask 
anybody on her account — for she bad loved 
bat once. But upon Sprouts telline her that 
iove was like the measles, inasmuch as peo- 
ple might have it twice, she smiled plain- 
tively, sighed, and told him to do as he 
pleased. 

All this settled, the first point was to se- 
cure the good graces of the laundress at» 
tached to the chambers. And this was 
rather difficult ; for Mr. Gudse did not give 
her much employment, and less remunera- 
tion : and Sprouts made his own bed, as we 
have seen. But as every man may be bought, 
if you know his price, so may every woman 
too, only a great deal more easily ", and Mrs. 
Peck's price was periwinkles ; albeit, ander 
other circumstances a woman of unswerving 
probity. She was frail to be sure, when 
mixed pickles were in question, but only to a 
slight extent ; dm wing out the French beans 
and halved onions from the bottles left by un- 
wary bachelors in their closets. These she 
would eat by themselves ; and it was supposed 
they had imbued her nature with an accidity to- 
wards the clerks of her employers in general. 
Sprouts, however, knew pretty well how to 
manage her ; he was wont to execute her 
small commissions, when they were in his 
way ; and at times when Skittler sold olf his 
stock late at night, at reduced terms, would 
take her baked potatoes. So he went down 
to Billingsgate, and procured her some peri- 
winkles himself, accompanied bv a gorge- 
ous pin with a large glass head from 3ie 
Lowtner Arcade to eat them with, and Mrs. 
Peck's heart was completely won. She leant 
him a set of tea things — the property of the 
gentleman underneath, who was out of the 
way temporarily, through a bill transaction ; 
and hinted even that she would fetch the 
beer, if he found it inconvenient to leave Ins 
guests. 

The event determined Sprouts upon ap- 
pearing to great advantage ; and the night 
oefore, he had a small private wash in a sal- 
mon-kit which generally held his wardrobe of 
a cotton cravat and a pocket-hanker hief, 
which he subse<]^uently ironed with thb fire- 
shovel through intervening (dotting paper to 
keep them clean. And as there was plenty of 
scribbling paper about, he cut an admirable 
false collar from a sheet of it, which he in- 
tended to fasten behind with sealiog-wax; 
and so he was now fully piepared for his 
company. 

They were very exact to time the next 
evening, just as St. Clement Danes' bells 
were performing that very melanclioly tune 
which they play at certain hours under mis- 
taken notions of entertainment, Sprouts, 
who was most nervously on the alert, heard 
their voices on the stairs, and hurried to let 
them in. How Bessy did laugh when they 
CBtared! ioining the reminisoeaea of Mme 



littie private joke between henielf and MIm 
Twits with the incomprehensibly absurd no- 
tion of coming to see Sprouts m the yerr 
chambers of " old Grudge," as she would al- 
ways call him, until sl^ could hardly say, 
" How d'ye do ?" She had never seen Mr. 
Gudge ; but she looked upon him as some- 
thing between Bogy and Mr. O. Smith, whom 
she had once seen perform over the water 
" in such a lovely play," as she said, " where 
the lady shot off a real gun through the door, 
and killed the horrid wretch outside, who 
had murdered the young farmer she kept 
company with ; and it did look so natural, 
you know, all the blood did, that I shut mj 
eyes, and couldn't bear to see it." 

The manner in which Sprouts received his 
company was rather energetic than refined. 
He stuck his elbows into his ribs, and knock* 
ed his knees together, exclaiming, with the 
most painfully violent contortions of feature, 
" Haljoo I here we are again ! how are 
you ?" after the fashion of Ihe clown's wel- 
come in a pantomime. And then he put his 
hand upon his heart and made a bow, in tiie 
same style of etiquette, until his face almost 
touched his toes; having gone through 
which ceremonies, and considering the de- 
mands of etiquette fulfilled, he shook hands 
with them. 

* Oh, my goodness, Tom, what fun !" said 
Bessy, as she clapped her hands and looked 
around, but still expecting Mr. Gudge to ap- 
pear, like a demon through the almanack, or 
the " World at One View, thathune against 
the wall. ''And so these are chambers. 
Law ! Were you ever in chambers before, 
Letty ?" 

A cloud passed across Miss Twits' face. 

" He lived in chambers,'' she said, with a 
sigh: '' or rather, one. I went there often-— 
but not alone — ^never alone, Bessy ; pray un- 
derstand that. Heigho ! these chambers 
bring back many hours of bygone happiness." 

)t might have been difficiSt for a common- 
place mind to have discovered much tendency 
to pleasurable images in the bare floor, the 
grimy windows, and the tumble-down, ricket- 
ty appearance, altogether, of Mr. Gudge's 
chambers. But the reminiscences of love 
are strange things. In such a case, memory 
becomes^ prism, tinting even the dreariest 
objects with the brightest hues : .indeed, we 
look at everything a long way aS with our 
mind's eye, through a chromatic telescope. 

" Let me take your things," said Sprouts, 
not knowing very well how to look pathetic, 
but wishing to say somethinff. ** You must 
put them on the shelves. My stars I what's 
all that 7" he added, as he looked into a lit- 
tle basket Bessy Payne carried. 

" Oh, you mustn't touch that, Tom," cried 
Bessy Payne, catching it away from him ; 
"that's all work." 

** Is it now ?" askfld Sprouts, bdldiuq^ 
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some litde sin^ar bite of staff that looked 
like Chinese puzzles made out of spring pat- 
terns. *' Well, I shouldn't have believed it. 
What's this?" 

" What can you want to know for, Tom 7 
That's a gusset." 

"If I didn't think so," said Sprouts. " Fve 
got them in my shirt — two. But, I say Bes- 
sy, ar •*'^" making a shirt of that gay stuff 
for anybouy : Won't he i)e a swell I 

" Now, Tom, if you talk so I declare I'll 
go ; and so will Letty — won't you ?" 

But Miss Twits did <not reply. She had 
gone to the window, and was watching the 
sun decliuing behind the chimneys, wiu her 
cheek upon her hand, and gazing at two bits 
of stick, which looked like slips Jrom a birch 
broom that had 4iot struck, planted, one in a 
4ower-)K>t and the other in what had once 
been a lar^e pewter desk inkstand. 

Bessy thereupon busied herself about, and 
began to put tlie tea-things in order, produ- 
cing from her basket a little caddy of tea, and 
a small foolscapful of sugar. The caddy 
was a tin, with a black man's head on the top, 
and had been won at Camberwell Fair, at 
the spinning arrow, by the wrecker of Miss 
Twits's heart. It had a very weak lock, 
the key to which was usually a bodkin, or 
the point of a pair of scissors, or a fork, or 
a hair-pin, or indeed anything that came 
bandy. Sprouts, with great pride, produced 
some shrimps and crosses — Bessy's only 
fault in speaking was that she would call 
them srimps and creases — from the bookcase, 
and then, in equal state, he appeared to con- 
jure up a knobby loaf and some butter from 
a deed box. And whilst he was doin? this, 
there was a single knock at the door, follow- 
ed by a mild double one, as if the visitor had 
thought better of himself after the first. 

" Gracious, Tom ! what's that ?" cried 
Bessy starting. 

" Don't let any one in, Mr. Sprouts," said 
Miss Twits, in agitated accents ; " what 
would be thought of us ; how cruelly we might 
be wronged." 

« It's all right," said Sprouts, " I know it's 
that good fellow that went with us to Hamp- 
ton Court. Now, let's sell him," he said 
with a wink, as he continued, " Who's 
there ?" ♦ 

** It's me," said a voice, which Tom and 
Bessy recognised as the jolly man's. 

"What do you want?" he added, with 
another wink. 

" Nothing," said the voice. 

** Ah, we doH*t sell it," replied Sprouts ; 
*' nobody's at home." 

" Is he ?" said the voice. " Then I want 
to see him particularly ; so let me in." 

At whicn even Miss Twits laughed, and 
Sprouts opened the door. 

" My service to you, young ladies ; good 
morning this evening, haw d've do to-day 7" 



said the jelly man all in a In^eath to the girls, 
which made them laugh louder than ever ; 
and Bessy whispered to Miss Twits, " Oh, he 
is such fun, when you know him." 

" Well, I've come, you see," he continued 
to Sprouts, as he struggled hanl with some- 
thing in his pocket that would not come out 
" I've come — ill winds blows apace you know 
— and I have brought something with me. 
Ah ! that's it !" 

His mind was evidently vwy much re- 
lieved aa he emancipated a flat stone bottle 
from -liis pocket. 

" What's that ?" said Sprouts. 

" Oh ! that'* Only milk-and-water," replied 
the jolly man, " because I can't drink tea ;" 
and from his other pocket he produced a 
wine-glass without a stand. " Just try it, 
Miss, he added to Bessy. And then he 
poured out a little of it, which certainly look- 
ed more like> water than milk, of ihe two. 

The girls looked at it, and smelt it, and 
blushed, and simpered ; and neither of them 
could taste a drop of it — no, not for the 
world ! But at last they were persuaded to, 
and when they did, they coughed and laughed, 
and made a face, and laughed again, as if it 
was the best thing ever done. And then 
Bessy said she would make the tea, to hide 
their eonfusion. 

The <tea-making was great fun. Bessy 
undertook 4t just as if she had been a little 
matron ; and it is presumed that allusions to 
this effect formed tlie staple of sundry wliis- 
pers that Sprouts addressed to her, for she 
kept saying, ^* Qh, Tom, the idea !" and 
" How stupid you are ; I declare 1 never 
did !" but sheilid not seem very aogry. And 
she asked everybody in great form, if they 
took tea and sugar ; and afterwards, if it was 
as they liked it. The jolly man paid great 
attention to Miss Twits, and was particular- 
ly attentive with the shrimps, calling her at- 
tention to the biggest ; and told her he was 
sorry there were no' muffins, because she 
could not see what a nice man he was to 
hand them, especially in a small paity like 
their f»wn. And Miss Twits did not sigh 
once, really appearing to forget her sixpenny 
romances, and the woes of^ Mabel the Mil- 
dewed' especially, in the good temper of the 
jolly man ; who shewed her some very singu- 
lar and very curious puzzles with money, 
taking in Sprouts himself at last, who thought 
he was quite up to every tiimg of the kind, 
through his intimacy with Skittler. 

"Now look here," said the jolly man, 
" those thirteen shrimps are horses, and that 
bit of crust's the master that has bought 
them ; and those twelve water-cress leaves 
are stalls in a stable. Now how can you put 
the thirteen horses in the stalls, and oniy one 
horse in each." 

Miss Twite hadn't the least idea, and 
Bemjr thought, how clever the man most 
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have been if he did it. Bat Sprouta was not 
BO easily foiled. He looked knowing, and 
removed sinffle shrimps surreptitiously, and 
added more leaves on the sly ; but the jolly 
man was too sharp for him. At last he said : 

" Well— I ffive it up." 

" Quite right," saia the jolly man, " that's 
just what the master did." 

Another famous laugh rang merrily, this 
time all at Sprouts' expense, which lasted 
until Bessy cleared the tilings fkwav,and aid- 
ed by Miss Twits, washed them a)! up ; and 
then their visitor gravely put the large stone 
bottle on the table, and four tea-cups, and the 
girls got their work out. 

*' We must make the fire up a little," said 
the jolly man, " although it is so warm. 
Where's Iho coals ?" 

** Oh ! there haan't been any coals here 
ever," replied Sprouts, " I burn the house, 
usually." 

There waa a great manifestation of as- 
tonishment amongst the company. 

" That closet's the fuel," said Tom, goinff 
to a dark cupboard, wherein was anon heard 
a splintering of wood and falling of rubbish, 
directly afterwards crunched under foot, as 
Sprouts reappeared with some dusty laths in 
his hand. 

" There !" he aaid, " I've nearly got through 
the ceiling, and must come to the raflers 
soon. How it will astonish the landlord some 
day — won't it ? But nobody ever goes 
there. Capital stuff to burn too : it^ so 
dry." 

The fire was made up— the kettle steamed; 
and the jolly man insisted upon mixing what- 
ever was in the bottle with the hot water and 
sugar, and slices of a lemon, which he 
brought out of another pocket — his coat 
aeemed to be made of nothing else — and then 
pouring the fluid into the tea-cups. And, as 
Defore, the girls made* a great fuss about it, 
just putting it to their lips, and shuddering 
and declaring they could not, and next tak- 
ing a little more, until it appeared to agree 
with them very well. Which being under- 
stood, the jolly man took out his pipe, and 
hoped it wouldn't be disagreeable. Oh, no ! 
quite the contrary, they rather liked it! 
lliey worked, and told more stories, and sanff 
0ongs ; at all of which the jolly man assisted 
—even the first; and Bessy thought she 
should have died, when he would sew a piece 
of what she was making ; pushing the need- 
le with his finger and thumb through the 
stuff, as he would have done a bit of thread 
through its eye, and then, in the absence of a 
thimble driving it on by pressing its head 
against the tal3e. 

" I only understand buttons," he said, " and 
those are things every bachelor is compelled 
to know about. Oh ! we're miserable crea- 
tures somehow, all alone. Ain't we, ladies ?" 



He actually went so far as to wink at Miss 
Twits from behind his pipe, and Sprouts gave 
Bessy a poke with his finger, and asked her 
if ^e heard that. Arter which the girls 
amiled faintly, and glanced at one anoUier, 
and worked harder than ever ; as the jolly 
man began a. new aong, filled with delicate 
insinuations, about a courtship under an um- 
brella, which he got up and acted to perfec- 
tion, with one belonging to Bessy, which she 
never went out without. 

It was a song with a pretty tune and merry 
words, and the jolly man kept urging them 
to sing the chorus ; ho made an admirable 
joke by calling it " coal-box" with such ear- 
nestness, that they joined in at the top of 
their voices, even including Miss Twits. 
And Sprouts got so excited that he could not 
sit still, but at every burden performed a 
curious dance around the room, holding his 
tails in his handb, and getting more and more 
lively, until, at last, the door of the cham- 
bers opened sharply. Imagining that it was 
Mrs. reck come to see how they were going 
on, he assumed a comic attitude, calculated 
to inspire her with pleasurable feelings; 
when to the horror of the company, an un- 

fainly carpet bag flew into the chambers and 
nocked him off his legs, followed by the 
terrible apparition of Mr. Gudge ! 

The jolly man at first thought it was an- 
other guest arriving with a practical joke ; 
and being interrupted in his song, was about 
to throw the carpet bag back again at the 
visitor, when Sprouts stopped his hand ; and 
the next instant Mr. Gudge spoke, as well as 
he could for anger and astonishment. 

•' So !" he exclaimed, " this is what takes 
place, if I leave home ! is it ? You mis- 
creant, you ! you swindling double-faced 
scoundrel ! Oh ! you shall pay dearly for 
this !" 

By this time it was quite apparent to Bessy 
and Miss Twits who the new comer was, 
aud they were ready to drop. The jolly 
man looked in confusion from one to the 
other ; but Sprouts, inspired by the presence 
of the girls, and the beverage of the jolly 
man, scrambled on to hia legs and put on an 
air of defiance, 

" Do yer worst !'* he cried : " I won't be 
bullied any longer. I've stood it all too long 
already. That for you!" 

And Sprouts snapped his fingers almost in 
Mr. Gudgc's very face. 

"Oh, Tom! don't; pray don't!" said 
Bessy, running to him and seizing his arm, 
" consider, do— you might do something you 
would repent of." 

"Mr. Sprouts," cried Miss Twits, whfo 
suddenly put on the penny heroine, ^ also lay- 
ing violent hands on him. " Forbear ! unless 
you would see me roll a senseless corpse at 
your feet !'* 
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The jolly mim Bknply assumed an attitude 
of defence against everybody, and exclaimed : 
" Here's a so !" 

*' Be off this minute with these creatures ; 
or the police shall help you," cried Mr. Gudge. 

" Creatures !" screamed Sprouts, " who 
are you calling creatures ?" He here got 
bolder and bolder. " Come on, 1 tell you ; 
come on, you pettifogger, you !" 

And be threw himself into a pugilistic at- 
titude and darted about the chambers, break- 
ing from all restraint, and squaring about 
wildly, in a manner only natural to two pu- 
gilistic boys in the street who are afraid of 
one another, 

"Leave the chambers this minute," said 
Mr. Gudge, " and never shew your face in 
them again. I discharge you. 

"You discharge wie/ continued Sprouts, 
fitill manifesting his warlike feelings. " j 
should like to see you do it. But I turn you 
off; and you may suit yourself with some- 
body else, who will do all your dirty work, 
as I have done." 

" I don't think I can be of much use in 
making this up, Sir," said the jolly man ; 
" but everything, you see, is fair ancf proper. 
There's no great harm done, I reckon." 

" Hold your tongue !" exclaimed Gudge. 
" Get your things out together and pack off 
— ^Ihis minute — ^the whole lot of you. Where 
are your clothes ?" 

" Don't put yourself out," said Sprouts. 
" Creatures, indeed I my clothes are all here 
— ^here in this old cash box, and you owe me 
'four and sixpence. Here, Bessy — here's 
your basket and bonnet : — you and Letty 
wait down below. You'll mind them — won t 
you ?" he added to the jolly man. 

" To be sure," he said ; " come along ladies ; 
one under each wing. Good bye. Sir : and 
better manners to you !" 

The girls were glad enough to get away ; 
and when Bessy Payne had again implored 
Sprouts to command his temper, they hurried 
down stairs. Gudge threw down the money 
that Tom had demanded ; and the latter, then 
taking up a small parcel ccmtaining his 
clothes — which upon emergency he could 
have carried in his hat — went after his 
friends, meeting them in the court. The jolly 
man then proposed that they should all finish 
the evening on board a steamer moored off 
Hungerford, the steward of which was his 
brother, and the plan appearing agreeable to 
all, they directly moved there to quiet the 
ladies' agitation ; to finish the song ; and to 
talk a little about the future destiny of 
Sprouts ; which appeared to be thus rendered 
jomewhat hazy. 

No sooner we're they gone, than Gudge 
called a little boy into the chambers, who had 
been all this time slumbering from the dis- 
turbance in a dark comer of the passage, 
wondering what he was to see next. It was 



Christopher, although so hidden in Mr. 
Gudge's own original rusty blue serge wrap- 
per, that nobody would have known him. 

•* There, come in ; I'm not going to eat 
you," said Mr. Gndge, not in the mildest 
tone ; " and recollect you must obey me now. 
Sit down there." 

Gudge pointed to the pickled salmon kit, 
which had been turned topsy-turvy to make 
a footstool for some of the company, and 
Christopher meekly took his seat upon it, 
whilst the other ran hastily over a few pa- 
pers on his desk left in his absence. And 
then finding nothing of particular importance, 
he told the child to take up his carpet-bag 
and come with him. But the wrapper and 
the luggage were too much for the little fel- 
low ; and it was not until the bag had tripped 
him up, and pulled him down one flio^ht of 
stairs, that Gudge took it himself; and wait- 
in the Strand until the omnibus passed that 
was to take them to Brompton ; into which, 
having partly lifted, partly cuffed Christopher, 
Mr. Gudge contrived to get as well as the 
bag thought proper to allow. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

CHBISTOFHER IS PREPARED FOR HIS NEW 

PLACE. 

It is always a failure to arrive anywhere 
unexpectedly. And herein do they err con- 
siderably who take the givers of general 
invitations at their word, and drop in upon 
them at uncomfortable times ; or think to 
surprise their friends by an unlooked-for visit. 

We hold it to be a premeditated insult 
when an acquaintance — friends never do it 
— informs you that you never come to see 
him ; but •* why don't you drop in at any 
time, because he is always at home ?" If he 
really wanted to see you, he would name an 
especial day, and provide things in your 
honor. But whenever you call, upon such 
an inducement, he is either out, or just going 
out, or engaged, or miserable ; or something 
else that touches you very keenly, you are 
in the way. Never by any chance do you 
find a snugly-laid table in readiness for any- 
thing to promote chat, even if it is at the 
very minute at which, by his own admission, 
he always had "a knife and fork for a 
friend." And this forms a general rule, to 
which, in the teeth of the proverb, there is 
no exception. 

When Mr. Gudffe got to his home, he 
found that Mrs. Gudge had gone out some- 
where to tea ; which is a species of visiting 
that has ever been in much repute at Bromp- 
ton. She had, moreover, taken with her 
those troubled spirits of domestic life,: the 
keys; and so everything was locked up. 
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Tliis cirotimfltance, coupled wkh his late 
quarrel with Sprouts, caused Mr. Gadge to 
alight at Coke Villa in such a terrible temper 
that Christopher was quite scared ; and the 
Olive, who had been crying with rage and 
breaking his tightly-stuffed doll into a shower 
of bran over Sarah's head, was quelled by 
the burst of parental wrath that accompanied 
the return, as a water-spout is blown away 
by the discharge of a cannon. Fortunately, 
however, Mrs. Gudffe came back in time to 
prevent her husband from inflicting a deep 
pang in her bosom, by ordering all sorts of 
teas and toasts and refreshments geq^rally 
from a neighboring tavern, which he meant 
to have displayed in great form as a bitter 
sarcasm upon the housekeeping at Coke 
Villa. 

" Lord, G !" exclaimed the lady as she en- 
tered, " who'cl ever have thought of seeing 
you back ?" 

" Not you for one," growled her husband. 
" Pretty goings on, everywhere, it seems, as 
soon as my back is turned, both in chambers 
and at home. Where have you been ?" 

"Only into Snash's, next door," replied 
Mrs. Gudge. *• That poor woman's always 
in such trouble, I never did. There's her 
aunt with the money, that they all thought 
was going, to die, has turned as lively as a 
grig, and is going to Bath ; so I went in to 
comfort her, tor Snash has just missed the 
Stamps and Taxes again, which he thought 
he was to have had. And besides, it was 
very lonesome in here." 

" Lonesome — pooh ! Havn't you your 
child to comfort you ? Look at that infant ; 
ought not that to attach a mother to her 
home ? Eh ? I ask you : is it not enough ?" 

Mrs. Gudge looked at the Olive. His ap- 
pearance was not at that moment very pre- 
possessing, principally from his having en- 
deavored to arrange his hair with the black- 
ing brush, which he had brought up from 
the kitchen. 

"There!" said Mr. Gudge dragging for- 
ward Christopher, who had shrunk frightened 
behind him ; " There's the page you wanted. 
Go to that lady, boy." 

" He's very small," observed Mrs. Gudge, 
not wishing to be too much pleased, after a 
short survey in which she turned ChrlstOf)her 
about as if he had been poultry, or anything 
else she was buying. " And where can we 
put him ? I'm sure I don't know." 

** Ugh !" growled her husband ; " like the 
women : ding ! ding I ding ! till they gc^in 
their point, and then they don't care about it. 
Never mind ; he shall go back then." 

" Now don't be hasty," said Mrs? Gudge. 
Just then the Olive had fixed his grasp on 
Christopher's ringlets, which he was trying 
to pull out by the roots. As the little boy 
endeavored to free himself, the Olive tum- 



bled over, and his hwd impinged upon a gothic 
knob of the fender. "Why, you nasty 
spiteful little thing !" cried the lady ; " how 
dare you treat my dear child in that way. 
There !" and she gave poor Christopher a 
stinging box on the ear in her indignation, 
as she added : " Don't roar here ! Get down 
stairs, do; and I'll see Sarah about where 
vou can be put. There's no place that I 
know of, except she finds you a rug in the 
kitchen ; and that you don't deserve." 

The little boy did not want a second com- 
mand, but quickly followed the servant, who 
had been peeping in at the door, to learn the 
cause of the unwonted excitement. 

Sarah was not a bad sort of a girl : albeit 
the vexations of the Gudge estabiishmeot 
sometimes chafed her into temporary tits of 
anger, designated by Mrs. Gudge as " tan- 
trums," to remedy whiph the Olive was 
usually administered, as pebple apply a blister, 
on the system of counter-irritation. She had 
a tremendous deal of work to get through ; 
but always contrived to be neat and tidy in 
the evening, when she: sat down with her 
work-box, and began to make caps, intended 
to fascinate the baker on future occasions. 
If the Olive had not retired to rest, from un- 
wonted liveliness, he somewhat discomposed 
the manufacture ; and his meddling producing 
some great convulsion might have accounted 
for the chaotic state of the work-box, which 
wanted a claw, and had no divisions ; but 
held confusedly reels, winders, and needle- 
cases ; scraps of net, ends of wax candles, 
and Gordian webs of sewing cotton ; decap- 
itated needles trying to look like pins with 
sealing wax heads, feeble bodkins, and bat- 
tered tnimbles that had been bitten into tittinff. 

" Don't you mind her, my man," said 
Sarah, as Christopher entered the kitchen, 
still rubbing his face after Mrs. Gudge 's in- 
fliction. "1 don't now, not a bit; no more 
than that." 

And here, Sarah, in that spirit of hospitali- 
ty which always makes up the fire on a new 
arrival, thrust the poker into it as strenuous- 
ly as if Mrs. Gudge had been upon tho end 
of it, and she had picked out the most furi- 
ously hot place she could find for her recep- 
tion. 

" Where do you come from ?" she asked, 
when her mistress had been sufficiently 
charred, in her imagination, to satisfy her 
dislike. 

"Liverpool," said Christopher, "ever so 
far away, where it's all ships." 

" And where are your things '? haven't you 
got any clothes ?" 

"Only these," returned the little boy, 
touching his motley wardrobe, which still re- 
tained some of Hickory's finery. 

" Law !" said Sarah, in a tone of commis- 
eration. " You've had nothing to eat too, I 
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dttTB say. ra give yon a hog^s pudding. 
Mother sent me up a whole string />f them 
last week." • 

And Sarah opened a plate wanner, which 
did duty for a cupboard, and brought out 
what appejircd to be a petrified polony for 
Christopher. It was hard, and white, and 
flingularly tough ; twenty currant dumplings 
ha<r apparently been violently rammed into 
the pkin of one sausage to form it. 

" Don't eat so fa«r.," sard Sarah : " or 
jrott'll be choked. Here — drink a little wa- 
ter. You shall have some of my beer by and 
bye, when 1 fetch it. Poor little thing L Ah I 
I hear yon plain enough."^ 

The last words were addressed to the par- 
lor bell, whkii l>ad been rung sharply : and 
Sarah went up stairs, leaving Christopher 
to finiih his refreshment. She was away 
some little time ; as the Olive had to. be put 
to bed, wliich was a process he had a singu- 
lar objection to, happen when it might. For 
the incredulity he displayed with regard to 
taking a powder, extended to many other do- 
mestic affairs. He no longer believed in the 
dust-man who tlwew the staple article of his 
calling iiito little boys' eyes a% a certain pe- 
riod of the evening : and his faith was sha- 
ken in the notion that his father, mother, or 
Sarah, had gone a hunting at unwonted 
hours to get a little rabbit skin to wrap him 
as he slumbered ; or that k was tiie general 
bed time of the house. So a little comic do- 
mestic drama was usually perfonned of every- 
body siiying good-nigl)t and pretending to 
tetire to rest, by which means the Olive was 
finally deceived ; and, in the dread of being 
left l)y himself in the dark parlor, at last con- 
sented to accompany the house-maid. 

Some arrangements had also to be planned 
• for Christopher, and it was decided that a 
Conch should be made up for him en tlie 
floor of the kitchen, of such travelling' cloaks 
and carpet-bags as could be found about, 
only for a night or two, "Mrs. Gudge iritcnd- 
ing soon to get one of those pantomime-trick 
bedsteads, which always go on their knees ' 
in the middle of the night, and slide the iiap- 
les« inmate, bolsters and all, down to their 
feet. This was soon done, and for lack of 
night clothes he curled himself up in those 
he had on, and was soon asleep, unconscious 
of every thing about him, including especial- 
ly the black beetles, who commenced a grand 
review as soon as the fire and lights had de- 
parted. 

The next morning Mr. Gudge was up be- 
times : for the dismissal of Sprouts com- 
pelled him to be very early at the office ; and 
he determined to take Christopher with him. 
But as the httle fellow's wardrobe was some- 
what calculated to arrest the attention and 
provoke the comments of those watchful 
stePeet impfis the boys, he was partially erwel- 
oped in a cloak belonging to the Olive, '.vhicli 



had been made from one of the InFgone pe- 
lisses of Mrs. Gudge, trimmed with fur that 
might have resulted from one of the sleep- 
bringing huntings above alluded to, judging 
from its look.. It was besides much too short, 
and gave him the appearance of a small dra- 
matic nobleman who stood at the extreme 
back of a bancjuet, being fashioned after 
those nch cloaks which stage aristocracy of 
all countries and epochs so especially incline 
to — especially those who keep behind. They 
are a- humble class, but worthy of observa- 
tion : indeed, there is nothing more amusing 
in a^rgeous stage asbembly, than to single 
out' some guest in the rear of all the others, 
and concentrate their whole attention on his 
department during the scene. 

When the omnibus stopped at St. Cle- 
ment's church, Mr. Gudge's first care was to 
ascertain from Mrs. Peck that nobody had 
yet called ; and then he took Christopher 
with him into the adjoining purlieus of Holy- 
well Street, to provide him with some clothes, 
on the shortest notice. 

The entrance to Holywell Street is guard- 
ed by ever-watchful sentinels, of uniforra 
features, who labor under an impression 
that every passenger has come there witli 
commercial views as regar-ds his apparel. 
And they attacked Mr. Gudge, severally, as 
he approached, but were unable to detain 
him. For he went on, past the rows of tail 
coats, that looked as if they had beea hung 
for forging their own newness ; of tarnish^ 
military costumes which reminded Christo- 
pher of Hickory, and uncouth waistcoats 
and trowsers, which excited the wonder of 
spectators, not that anybody had ever sold 
them, but that anybody had ever had them 
to sell— past lowering gloomy bookstalls of 
aged volumes ; until he stopped at the door 
of a dealer which he appeared especially to 
single out. The merchant, who reminded 
one of lead pencils, Sheriff's officer?, oranges, 
race-course cigars and gents' fashionable 
vests all at once, aeked them in, and Mr. 
Gudge directly accepted the invitation. 

" Veil, Mr. Gudge, and how dosh tlie 
varm veather agree vid de accommodation 
bills ?" asked the owner of the store, who 
appeared to be on terms of intimacy with his 
visitor, . 

•' Nothing to complain of, Isaacs," replied 
Mr. Gudge, " nothing in tlie world. It 
brings them out like butterflies ; and they're 
as difficult to catch fometimes : eh ? he ! he I" 

a Ah — you vill have your little joke, Mr. 
Gudge," said the other, "I vish the varm 
veathsr would bring out the beautiful monies 
like bMterflies, too. Vouldn't I run after 
them with my hat. Hope there's no money 
vanted to day, Mr. Gudge." 

" No, hang you,'' returned the attorney, 
" nothing like it : quite 'tother. I want you 
to look at this bov." 
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•Vot a nish little boy!" observed Mr. 
Isaacs, in tones of benignant admiration: 
** von of your little boys, Mr. QuBge ?" 

'^ Never mind whose he is," answered the 
other ; *' have you got a good servant's dress 
for him to wait in as a page; foot-boy, knife- 
lad — anything." 

" Just got von, quite made for the little 
boy, as if I'd known he vas coming," said 
Mr. Isaacs : directly afterwards looking 
round to see if he could carry out his affirma- 
tion, and then failing to discover anything at 
the instant, he pounced in desperation on a 
garment, and exclaimed : ^ There's the beau- 
tiful dress, vith such a nap as never was." 

^ Why, that'a a red hunting coat !" cried 
Gudge. " Pshaw !" 

* " No, my dear — that is, Mr. Gudge — " re- 
turned the merchant, " it's the beautiful roy- 
al livery, with the gold buttons left plain to 
put your own crest on, just look here, now." 

And as he was speaking he lifted Christo- 
pher on to. a stool and slipped the coat, which 
was of a full man's size, on him. 

** There's a fit !" he exclaimed admiringly ; 
"just vants the least bit taken in. at tke back, 
and the tails shortened hardly at all." 

Mr. Gudge since he last spoke, had been 
looking over the stock that hung near the 
light, to see if there was anything more like- 
ly to suit. But as soon as he perceived 
Christopher buttoned up in the coot, he wax- 
ed very wrath with the merchant. 

" VVhy what the devil do you take me for— 
an ass ? a fool ? an idiot ? eh?" he exclaim- 
ed. "Pull it off— do— this minute. You 
know what I mean, as well as I do." 

Mr. Isaacs had not anything more likely 
to suit, but he knew his good neighbor Mr. 
Hart had : and calling a small copy of him- 
self from a dark back room to watch the 
wares — ^as though he expected Mr. Gudge 
would decamp with all the second-hand gar- 
ments in his pocket — he went next door, re- 
turning presently with a large bundle of 
boy's apparel. After much hammering at its 
price and fit — ^the ideas of Mr. Isaacs and 
Mr. Gudge being widely dififerent on these 
two points — Christopher was at length stufiT- 
ed into a tiger's jacket and page's trowsers 
of the most approved form, in which mon- 
grel costume, holding his legs and arms as 
though he were trussed for roasting, he ac- 
companied Mr. Gudge back to Clement's 
Inn, to sit upon a deed box and watch the 
gentleman's doings aU day, except when he 
had to open the door to a client: and at 
eveniiig he was taken back to Coke Villa, 
where a l)ed had be^n contrived for him in a 
curious triangular cupboard under the top 
stairs, after a failure to establish a species 
of berth on one of the upper bins of the wine- 
cellar 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE STSWARB^S 8T0|tY. SPROim TUSHS TO 

LITERATURE. 

The jolly man was as good as bis word. 
He took the little party aH on board tiie 
steamboat, and they finished the evening 
very merrily in the cabin, until Miss Twits 
who had been unconsciously led into thoughts 
of inconstant rovers and gallant barks, from 
their floating position, having looked a great 
many times at Bessy Payne, at last said it 
was time to go. Sprouts and the jolly man 
of course saw them home: and the. jolly 
man's brother begged Tom would come back 
there and sleep that night, as he did not ap- 
pear very clear in his notions of a lodging. 
But his good-hearted friend told him to call 
in the morning, and he weuM see what could 
be done ; and that itf would be all right, and if 
it wasn't he would make it right, with many 
other bits of comfort which Sprouts religious- 
ly believed in. And so he returned with a 
light heart to the steamer. 

if you have never passed a summer night 
upon the rrver as it nows through the me- 
tropolis — and the chances are that circum- 
stances have never offered you the chance of 
doing so~-you cannot conceive how much 
of the beautiful, and even romantic, still 
hangs about our cold common-place money- 
getting London. You must wait until the 
loar of swarming life has been stilled in the 
streets and on the bridges; and all traffic 
jias ceased upon the water : until the house- 
fires have nearly alt died away, and the moon 
is shining down from the clear heaven upon 
the sleeping city. And then Venice itself 
is scarcely more beautiful. For the outlines 
of the very warehouses, softened in the tran- 
quil light, assume picturesque forms that 
might he palaces with less effect ; and the 
spires of the churches, with their vanes faintly 
gleaming, rise sharp and white in the air ; 
whilst along the banks, mingling with the 
lamps, here and there, red fires break out, 
reflected quiveringly in the water, and throw- 
ing the forms of those who move about them 
ip giant shadows upon the adjoining build- 
ings, seen on the open wharves, and through 
the arche^ in the bluish misty distance, 
when the other lights become mere specks. 

Lesser lights, too, twinkle like eyes from 
the heads of ships that lie in clusters on the 
river, which flows on, breaking the reflection 
of the moon into dancing flashes, and gurg- 
ling and eddyinff with a subdued noise by the 
sides of the craft, and the piles and buttresses 
that divide its course. The appearance of a 
great city in the repose of night is always 
impressive; but chiefly so when viewed from 
the water, as the feehng of entire isolation 
flings an additional charm of interest over it. 

Sprouts, on his return, sat some little time 
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with the brother of his heiuty friend, on the 
deck ; and under the influence of convivial 
driokB they got very communicative. The 
brother was me type of a steward, which at- 
tentive race appears to be as distinct a class 
of humanity, as sipsies, Highlanders, Ameri- 
can Indians or Leicester £|uare foreigners. 
For they have all got full faces, light curly 
hair, and barytone voices; they all wear 
jackets and trowsera, and trodden out dan- 
cing-pumps ; and their clothes appear to be 
always too small for them^ in fac4 they are 
tiie best illustrations of tight-fits we know of. 
River travellers always associate them with 
pallid cigars and pint bottles of stout-~chan- 
nei voyagers only know them as connected 
with brandy and basins; and men of the 
world generally 'look upon them as a cross 
between a boatswain and a licensed victual- 
ler, living always in a small closet of jingling 
wine-glasses, and coM ham, except when 
they carry boiled legs of mutton across the 
decks, which have been to all appearances 
cooked in the paddle-wheels. 

^ That isn't bad brandy — is it ?" asked the 
steward of Sprouts, as Tom put down his 
glass with a relishing smack. ^ You couldn't 
get any like that ashofe, if you paid ever so 
much for it." 

" I dare sav not," said Sprouts ; albeit he 
did not clearly understand why. 

" No," continued the steward, " that's the 
real B. B. B." 

*' Ah ! Betts's," said Sprouts with a know- 
ing expression. 

" No," replied the steward : *' quite t'other; 
Bourgois' Best Boulone. Were you^ ever 
at Boulone ?" 

'^ Lord bless you," said Tom, " I was 
never ten miles from London, except when I 
went to Hampton Court with Bessy Payne." 

" Nice little girl that is too," continued 
the man. ''I never heard of a steamboat 
steward having a wife and family, and donH 
believe there ever was an instance, else she'd 
be a comfortable pardner. I thought so ever 
so many times to-night : that I did," he con- 
tinued, as he stopp^ the tobacco in his pipe 
with his little finger. 

" But how about the brandy," interrupted 
Sprouts, apparently very anxious to change 
the subject. | 

" Oh aye : the brandy — so it was," said 
the steward. " And you said you didn't 
know Boulone. That's odd now — not to 
know Boulone ! But different people has 
different opinions, and stewards don't know 
everything ; that's to say your regular ones. 
I don't see my way clearly with a latch-key, 
and shouldn't exactly know what to do with 
a door mat : four-post beds too are not ex- 
actly the things to get me to sleep ; they are 
so uncommon steady. But I forgot the 
brandy — well, you know, that never paid 
duty : don't you see ?" 



And to elucidate Sprouts in his percep 
tion, the steward put his tongue in his cheek 
and made a noise like drawing a cork : after 
which he winked, and pointed with his thumb 
over his shoulder, in which direction Tom 
looked, but saw nothing except the lion on top 
of the brewery, and that but hazily in the 
distance. However, be nodded his head and 
said: 

« Oh—yes I see." 

" Smuggled, you know," added the stew- 
ard. '* Very good : I see you understand. 
Now I'll tell you something about smuggling, 
or something next door to it, that it puts me 
in mind of" 

And getting his pipe into a good glow, he 
took a very comfortable pull at his tumbler, 
and so commenced. ' ' 

®^c BttwaxVB JStorg. 

If you don't know Boulone, it isn't much 
use asking you about it : so I'd better tell 
you what it's like to begin with. The port 
seems built entirely of houses from Dutch 
toy hoses ; and the houses are all hotels : and 
the hotels are all Venetian shutters and steep 
roofs, with big hooks sticking out of them, as 
if to catch any body who was sliding down. 
If you sit down on the port, you may lay any 
bet that you will be able to count a dozen 
dogs before a minute is over : and if you go 
to the edge of the quay you'll be sure to see 
a French soldier guarding a tub, as though 
all the safety of France was inside it t and a 
steamer to start for London at twelve o'clock 
that night, lying dry in an empty harbor, and 
a large boat full of foreign fish, and foreigner 
fishermen, who do nothing but swear at one 
another, as if they were going to cut every- 
body else's throat every minute. But tbey 
never do: it's only their way: for the 
French can't do anything without making a 
noise about it ; and they can't do anything 
alone. And so the port of Boulone appears 
always in a state of uncivil war, especially 
up at the comer, which as the man in the 
plays says, has a very ancient and fish-like 
smell, and puts you in mind of Billingsgate 
in a fkncy dress, kept a little too long. 

The inside of the houses is curious, too. 
They've all got red and white window cur- 
tains, and fancy-fair clocks. All the door 
handles seem to have once belonged to cabs : 
and you can't open or shut any of the win- 
dows without pinching your fingers or break- 
ing the glass ; and if you lock yourself in 
your bed-room, the chances are ten to one, 
that you'll never be Qj)le to let yourself out 
again. And you must learn to wash in a 
white pie-dish with a small milk-pot for a 
jug, and a doyley with fringed edges for a 
towel ; and if you're lucky you'll get a sau- 
cer to put your soap and nail-brush in. But 
that^s only in the best houses. 
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' However, Ifn a very jolly place for all 
Chat ; aad there's a heap of jolly people—- 
JSngliah too— live all about it: anait^a un- 
common cheap, with capital bathing and 
first rate brandy (of which you're tasting a 
sample) and pleasant walks : and in ccmee- 
quence bo end of people go over there every 
summer. This accounts for all the hotels : 
and if they go on starting them as they have 
done, every traveller will soon be able to 
have one all to himself. Well — some time 
ago, I was a sort of agent to the steamboats, 
and I use to dine every day at atable-d'hote — 
that means a hot ordinary — at a house on the 
poit they called the Hotel d'Albion. The 
master was a Frenchman, a smart fellow 
enough, although people said he was out- 
running the constaUe : and so it proved at 
last, when he ran clean away altogether. 
But his house wa« always full ; for he used 
to go backwards and forwards in the boats on 
purpose to tout for customers ; by which he 
nailed them always long before they landed, 
80 that they in a measure escaped being caiv 
ried into all sorts of hotels at once, on their 
arrival, by opposition commissioners. Some 
only stx»ppea for a night, on their way to 
Paris : others made alK)ut a month of it, to 
be talked of at home, as " beins on the conti- 
nent," and one or two seemea to live there 
perpetually ; and amongst these last was Mr. 
Waverly Bellvtile. I don't think that was 
his naine ; it sounded too like a bad actor's 
in a country play-bill ; but he was always 
eidled so. 

Mr. Waveriey Bellville was one of those 
topping gents you see in the slips of the play- 
houses^ at half-price ; and now and then in 
Regent Street, and sometimes at late taverns. 
He wore mustachios, and turned his wrist- 
bands over his cuffs, and had a pink under- 
waistcoat, and a stock-pin made like a horse- 
shoe. He used to tell us of no end of grand 
people he knew in England : and onered 
shooting to evervbody at his moors in the 
North, so liberally that if they had all gone 
there would have been some dreadful acci- 
dents, and all the visitors would have shot one 
another, from being so thick, however big 
the plaee was. He made friends with all the 
new people as they came ; and as the tahlv 
d*hote was always changing its guests, he 
got a pretty large circle of acquaintance du- 
ring the seas6n, to all of whom he gave iur 
troductions to his friends in Paris. I often 
thought about what his^friends in Paris were. 
They must have got something out of their 
visitors, or they would have been eaten out 
of house and home ; if there is such a thing 
as home abroad. 

When the boats from England came into 
Boulone harbor, there's always a crowd of 
people to go down to look at the passengers, 
and one fine day, Mr. Waveriey Bellville was 
amongst the number, as the Harlequin was 



being brought up alengsidie the port. Ai 
the passengers got out, to go up to the Cna- 
tom-house inside the chains, tnere was one 
young gentleman looked very poorly indeed, 
and from hie dress had evidently made up, aa 
he would have gone to Grevesend on a lu^i- 
day, and found Uie channel somewhat ditier- 
ent. Mr. Bellville watched him into the 
Donane at the front door, and contrived to 
meet him at the other, where they come out 
to be pulled to pieces by tlie touters. 

" Pavilion Hotel, Sir ,'" cried one voice. 
" Hotel Bedford !" said another. ** Til see 
your luggage all right. Sir, and carry it over 
to the Hotel de .Paris I" shouted a third ; 
" so you can go there, quite comfortable."'* 

And then a regular mob of scouts from the 
smaller houses nearly crushed him in their 
anxiety to secure him — as the boy did the 
butterfly in the spelling-book, 

*" Now, stand back, will you ?" said Mr, 
Bellville, in a very lordly tone. ** I beg your 
pardon," he continued, turning to the new 
comer ; ** you are an Englishman?" 

" Oh yes, yes : I iam an Englishman," re- 
plied the traveller, very glad to find somebody 
inclined to come to his rescue. 

** And a sla'anger, I think," observed Mr. 
Bellville blandly. ** Will you allow me to 
ask — have you decided upon your hotel ?" 

" No I have not. I don't know where to 
go to more than " 

But before he could finish, at this expres* 
sion the whole pack of touters fell cm him 
again, each trying to out-cry the others, un- 
til the row when horses are coming in fof 
the Oerby was nothing to it. 

" Now— will — you — ^keep— back ?" said 
Mr. Bellville again ; quite slowly and cooWf, 
like the nobs usually talk, — because not hav- 
ing anything else to do they have plenty of 
time for the words to come out. ** If you 
will allow a countryman to recommend you, 
you will find the Hotel d'Albton the best. 
You speak French ?" 

'• No — that is — I can read it very well.** 

"Ah! very good," said Mr. Bellville. 
" You won't want to speak it at the Hotel 
d' Albion ; all the servants are English. 
That's it— allow me — close at hand." 

And before the new comer knew where he 
was, Mr. Bellville had marched him over to 
the Hotel d' Albion, and recommended him to 
have some soup with plenty of cayenne, and 
hot brandy and water, in the dining-room. 

" What ees youmem, sare ?" asked the 
landl(»rd. Had he spoken double Chinese 
upside-down, he could not have been more 
unintelligible to the stranger. 

" Pardott-mejJ' ^said -Mr. Bellville, " he 
wants to know your name. If you will ftir 
vor me with it and your keys, I will look af- 
ter your luffgage at the douane," 

"Caddy," replied the stranger; "they*Pt 
marked T. Caddy." 
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•<Teacaddyr echoed Mr.BeUville; ''ah 
«-^rU find them. Dbn't distress yourself." 

And Mr. Bellville whisked over to the cus- 
tom-house and returned in a few minutes, 
followed by a tribe of old women with gold | 
diandelier drops hanging from their ears, 
and bare legs, carrying Mr. Caddy's boxes, 
which to look at their number, you'd have 
thought were meant to go to Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Caddy declared he never could repay the 
other's kindness. I think he did though, in 
the end ; and handsomely too. 

Well — ^to get on : they becaibe great 
friends ; and Mr. Bellville wouUn't leave him, 
ever. He taught him to play.dominos and 
eearte at the Cafe Vermond, and introduced 
him to pleasant fellows at the Hotel des 
Bains ; and took him to balls at the Estab- 
Jishment ; and went about with him in his 
walks, for Mr. Caddy was not a very good 
Frenchman. He would try to talk it though, 
until the French maid at the hotel begged 
he would speak English, because then she 
thought she could understand him. And J 
half recommended him to walk about the pier 
every day, for an hour, in^the wind, with his 
mouth open, to catch the accent. So that, 
you see, he was not very sharp ; but he'd a 
good deal of the other ; and this was just 
what Mr. Bellville wanted. 

Everybody who goes to Boulone buys a 
lot of things they don't want, just because 
they are there. They could get nearly all in 
the Lowther Arcade, at the same price ; but 
they like to say they brought them from 
/France ; so they load themselves with ivory 
brooches, and sample bottles of cognac, and 
Bometimes whole sets of tea-things, and an 
entire perfumer's shop. And, as the time ar- 
rived for Mr. Caddy to think of going home 
again, he caught the usual fever. Under 
Mr. Bellville's kind recommendations, he got 
watches, and chains, and fans, and gloves, 
and cambric handkerchiefs, enough to start 
a bazaar. There were by far too many 
things to smuggle ; so he had them all pro- 
perly packed, to be declared, and at last the 
time came for him to be off. 

Now, nobody can leave Boulone without a 
permit — although you can come into it very 
easily ; which makes it a sort of mouse-trap 
to catch travellers. These are little certifi- 
cates, which they give you about an hour bc- 
iore the boat goes. Mr. Bellville made him- 
self very useful to theiast, seeing that Mr. 
Caddy's treasures were taken every care of, 
and not shot down the slanting board in the 
«8ual rough way, which, if you have a car- 
pet bag full of eggs, or glass shades, or eau- 
de-Cologne, is sometimes awkward ; and he 
. also .got the permit for him, and would walk 
. down to the ooat. The usual crowd of folks 
was there, to see their friends off, and run 
along by the side of the packet to tlie end of 
the pier : and the soldiers were on guard at 



the gangway ; andjpeople were asking atraiK 
gers to poet letters, for them in Lcmdon ', and 
ail was bustle, With a screaming obligate 
from the steamer. 

*' Let me see," said Mr. Bellville ; *< all 
right, I believe, and on board : eight thin^, 
counting the walking-stick. Where's tke 
walking-stick with the amber top, and teles- 
cope, and knife and fork inside ? I don't see 
the walking-stick." 

** Why, 1 can't have left it at tho hotel," 
exclaimed Mr. Caddy. 

** I think you must have," said Mr. Bell- 
ville. " Where was it last ? I'll go." 

As he spoke, a boy began to ring the 
steamboat bell, like mad. 

" And the boat's off!" cried Mr. Caddy. 

" Not a bit," answered Mr. Bellville. 
" That's the quarter-of-an-hour bdl. Where 
did you have the stick last ?" 

" In my bed -room," said Mr. Caddy. "I 
recollect." 

And so did Mr. Bellville ; but he didn't 
say so ; for he had let the other leave it there 
on purpose. 

** There's time to get it," said Mr. Caddy. 
" Hold my coat, and mind the pocket-book-*- 
the permit's in it. I'll go ; because I know 
where it is." 

He rushed across the read in a great hur- 
ry to the hotel. The instant almost he had 
le|l, the word was given to cast off, for you 
see it had been the bell for sorting. Mr. 
Bellville jumped on the end of the gangway 
just as they were moving it — thrust his per- 
mit into the hand of a gendarme, and slid 
like a lamplighter down on the deck, quicker 
than ever William did in the song. 

Round went tho wheels and oS* went the 
Ho^rUquin between the two piers towards the 
bar ; but before she'd got half way out uf the 
harbor, Mr. Caddy was seen without his hat, 
and like a wild man, cutting along the jetty 
and calling out to die boat to stop — ^to the 
great delight of the people, who thought he 
was simply too late, and that was all. Bat 
the Harlequin was getting into a sharp trot, 
and wasn't in the habit of stopping for any- 
body ; BO poor Mr. Caddy flew on faster still, 
until he came to the end, when he bid got to 
such a pitch of velocity and fright, that un- 
able to stop himself, he went right over the 
parapet into the sea. 

XiUckily there were lots of boats about 
coming in with the tide, and they soon fished 
him up, for he was not a bad swimmer. But 
by the time he was on his legs again the 
Harlequin had pitched and tossed across the 
bar, and was turning off to the right for Lon- 
don, with Mr. Bellville on tx^rd, having 
charge of all Mr. Caddy's foreign treasures. 

The poor gentleman went back to the ho- 
tel quite frantic. He waited very anxiously 
for the next posts, and went down to all the 
arrivals of the boats, but — ^it may seem odd to 
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jm -^e never heard of Mr. Bellville agmin. 
All hU money, which he had chang«l at 
Adam's for bank notes, was in his pocket- 
book ; BO he was oUiged to stay on, until he 
got fresh remittances from England. Mr. 
•ellville, himself, owed a long bill at the 
hotel ; and at last they broke open his lug- 
gage left there, and — ^you wouldn't believe 
it — they found nothinsrin his boxes but sand, 
which ne must have Drought up in pocket- 
fulls from th^hore. 

When I was steward of one of the Ostend 
boats, I thought I saw Mr. fiellville one day 
going over to Belgium, to have something to 
do with a Brussek railway. Vm not sure ; 
for he wore his hair different, and called 
himself Percy Rathbone, Esq., but that was 
the last time anvtiiing like him ever came 
across me. But ) remembered all about the 
business ; and what I says is this— if ever 
you go to Boulone, and meet an Englisman 
at the table d^hote of a second-rate hotel, who 
wears mustachios, speaks first-rate French, 
walks out in fflazed boots, talks about great 
people in England, wants to be attentive, and 
seems fond of rings and chains — don't have 
aayiking to do with him. 

As the story was concluded, and the grog 
finished also, Sprouts and his host retired to 
their bjrths, and slept like tops in their float- 
log tenements. But they were up very early 
in the morning ; for the boat was goiug down 
to Gravesend in good time. They, however, 
had breakfast together first, in the saloon, 
which was laid out for expected guests in 
great state, with the flowers and gold fisli, 
who pass the greater part of their Lives in vi- 
brating and troubled waters: and on the ta- 
ble in the centre were large joints of cold 
beef and ruins of colossal hams, delightful to 
look at Indeed, Tom had never bad break- 
fast in such form before ; and was almost 
afraid to use the coffee-pot, or ask the fat 
curly headed boy who must have been the 
steward's son, or if he was not, ought to have 
been, for more meat. He contrived, never- 
theless, to make a very tolerable meal from 
snwonted materials ; and then, with many 
thanks on his part for the hospitality shown 
him, and many requests from the steward 
that he would hunt him up now and then, 
Tom started to have an interview with the 
jolly man, according to an address he had 
received. 

He threaded various intricacies of Lam- 
beth ; and at last came to a large enclosure, 
with a row of stables down one side of it, and 
a public-house at the corner, which would 
have been a mews in a respectable quarter 
of town, but over the water was simply a 
yard — position having affected its respecta- 
bility. Having discovered that this was the 
place he was looking after, from an intelli- 
gent policeman, he walked tlirough the gates. 



and came upon tlje most comical locriily ht 
had for a long time seen. And yet Spronti 
was used to strange ones. 

If the belief in the wondrous heroes of 
our nursery tales, which is so strong in 
green childhood, lasted throughout our lives 
— and we sometimes think it is a pity that it 
does not, were it only that we might, in trou- 
ble, and when driven into painful corners^ 
support our own spirits on the hope that other 
benevolent ones would come in disguise to 
cheer us— then would a traveller have con- 
ceived ^m the fu-st aspect of this yard, that 
he had heedlessly wandered into the domin« 
ions of a mighty of^re. For round the en- 
closure were ranged the most stupendous ad- 
juncts to any wardrobe it was possible to 
conceive. There were hats ten feet high 
mounted on four wheels, as though from the 
difficulty of moving such mighty things: and 
vast Hessian boots, the tassels of which 
could have swept the sills of first floor win- 
dows. There were coffee-pots also, of shape 
and height, that had they been made of iron, 
might have been sent out as lighthouses to 
any foreign islands : and shoes, whose vast 
proportions rendered no longer apocryphal 
the story of the old woman who is once re- 
ported to have inhabited one with a family 
so numerous as to paralyze all her exertions 
to support them, and reduce her to the pain- 
ful necessity of chastising them and scnJiag 
them to rest alter a supper of inferior soup, 
in her desperation. And elsewhere were 
towering placards — perfect Iwuses made of 
large lettors, also upon wheels: and fanciful 
pagodas and obelisks. And everything was 
so bewildering that Sprouts would scarcely 
have known what to have done, «(beit many 
of these things were familiar to him, had ha 
not perceived the jolly man sitting in a sort 
of shed made of half a boat turned on its 
end, and smoking a pipe, with a comfortable 
looking jug before him, evidently never in- 
tended to hold anything else but good beer. 

He soon saw Tom, and having performed 
a telegraphic piece of action, by holding up 
the ju£ with one hand, and beckoning to hixa 
with me other, he said : 

** Well, Sprouts, how are you this morn- 
ing, eh ? Lively ? Didn't suppose 1 was any- 
thing in this line, did you ? Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

And the jolly man was so tickled by his 
own good temper, without requiring any ab- 
solute joke to start him, tliat.hc laughed axxtr 
right. Whereat Tom laughed too, until at 
last they both joined in an uncontrollable 
burst which lasted well nigh a minute. 

" Sit down — sit down on tliat tub," said 
the jolly man, "and try my especial tap, 
brewed a purpose for me : I said to the 
brewer, says I, before I got it, * I say, Spig- 
gy,^ says J, * your beer only wants another 
hop.' * Why another bop ?' says he. * Be- 
cause,' says I, * then it would hop into water.' 
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Lmt I and lif joa had a seen bim how he 
looked ! ' Hop into water,' says I : that's j 
what hit hinir Bat he Dever seat it bad 
again. Ho! ho!'' 

And thea the jolly nmn laughed again, and 
Sprouts, as a guest ie always in duty boued 
to do, went into extacies at the pleasantry. 

''You didn't know I was in this fine, 
then V repeated his friend,- when he recover^ 
ed his breath. 

" Not at all," replied Tom, ** but P?e often 
seen them in the streets." 

" Who hasnt 1" said the jolly man. •* I 
only ask you that : who hasn't ? What a 
great day it was for £ngland when these ad- 
vertisements were started. I recollect it, as 
if it was yesterday — all along of tiie last 
lottery as ever was. Do you recollect that ?" 

Sprouts could just do so. He remembered 
pelting the owner of the ** Six Thirty Thou- 
sands all in one day," as he went along Hoi- 
bom in a revolving pagoda.. 

*^ 1 "ve got that very identical van," said 
the jolly man ; '* but it's seen strange specu- 
lations. I call it The Gasper^ ibr, somehow 
or another, it never goes out now but to puff 
some speculation that is sure to fail. I do 
believe if I was to send out that van with a 
placard on it — *- Great novelty ! New i/3 10s. 
per cent, annuities ! ! Dividends due Janu- 
ary 6th, July 5th, and are usually paid a few 
days after ! ! ! Be in time ! ! ! !^ I do be- 
lieve if I was to do that, the Bank of Eng- 
land would break the next day.*! 

" Would it now ?" asked Tom : but with 
very vigue notions of the nature of the ca- 
tastrophe. 

** That it would," returned tlie joWy man 
decisively. ^Tve never known it otherwise. 
It set out with cheap coals afterthe lotteries ; 
but they were all burnt out the first week ap- 
parently, and the company only gave me the 
sack. Then it told the people that there 
were millions of cloaks to be sold somewhere 
in Oxford Street, next to nothing ; but 1 rec- 
kon the difficulty of finding nothing out 
eramped the sale,, or else there must have 
been an uncommon rush, and they were all 
got rid of in a day. And then it started for 
a weekly paper. That was the worst of al 1 ." 

And here the jolly man shook his head, 
laid down bis pipe, and took a draught of 
beer to revive his spirits at the bare recollec- 
tion of the event. 

** That paper came out as the champion 
of the Poor Man,"' said Tom's friend ; '*^ but, 
somehow or another the editor overlooked me 
altogether — and I wasn^t very well off at the 
time — and forgot to pay me. But he went 
In so generally for * the People,' as he called 
*em, that J suppose he forgot individuals. 
' Tho people' n>U!r;t have been a blessed un- 
grateful lot tO be sure ; for they didn't pay 
him no attention in return. But, as I said, i 
* tlie People' care a hanged sight more for i 



poliee reports aiid a piat of heer iimn al it* 
tempts to 'mefiorate them. You're a youn^ 
beginner : take my advice : never have any- 
thing to do .with philanthropists and their 
pets, *the PeoplOr' They're aM a shy lot, 
depend upon it. 

"I won't," said Sprouts, trying to look 
politically economical. * 

** No, don't," went on the joHy mwti. " Fof 
at laat all the champions of *^ the People' gt(t 
quarrelling with one anotlier ; «nd all those 
who wrote such good stories about Chris- 
tian feelings, and virtuous naechanfcs, would 
cut one another's throats if they had got the 
chance. Bat 1 was the suilerer : for 1 never 
got paid for all their enlarged sheets, and 
portraits of popular grumblers which they 
gave away, and supplements gratis — ^allof 
which tliat vait advertised. 1 legulariy 
chuckled though when * the People's* cham- 
pions had a row amongst themselves. There 
wasn't any civil war though, in consequence; 
all the masses they said they'd moved, be- 
haved quite quiet on the occasion. But ) 
never got paid. However that don't concern 
you much, Tom ;. nor me neither, now. Gh I 
what's the use of sighing? Have some more 
beer." 

And then Sprouts and the jolly man pledged 
one another again. 

" And now about yourself," said the friend. 
" I've been thinking about you all night. Do 
you know much shovti fi-reworka t" 

"- Crackers ;" answered Sprouts. ^ I should 
think so !" 

" Ah, yes ; but fancy things I mean ; roc- 
kets and gerbs, and Chinese lower-pots.'* 

" No — not much of them," said Tom ; 
** they're too dear." 

'' Well— -perhaps it^s luckier as it is," re- 
turned the jolly man ; •* or, otherwise, I mi^t 
have got you a powder-monkey's sort of 
berth with my brother-in-law. He makes 
fireworks over by Bedlam. We are not very 
good friends though;, for he won^t let me 
smoke a pipe i» his workshop anyhow." 

** It might be dangerous,"^ said Tom. 

'^ That's just it," replied the other. •* He's 
been blow'd into the opposite first floor half a 
dozen times, as it is ; and went up with a 
dozen packets of his own* rockets last No- 
vember on a very short notice. He's always 
getting into rows with the neighbors too, for 
sending their shop fronts, and the things they 
sell, into the back parlors, and sometimes 
clean out of the door behind." 

" I should not much like that place," saiJ 
Sprouts. **I wonder he has never been 
kilkjd." 

•* Oil — he's used to it," said the jolly man. 
" His father was a waiter at Vauxhall ; and 
by his interest, he learned to stand powder 
early, in combustible temples of Victory on 
the firework ground. Well — never mind 
him ; I've got another chance for you ; — ^it's 
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1b the literary line, mik a sprinkling of 

Tom's mind immediately reverted to the 
ingenious exercises ibr nental ingenuity 
which he had seen on tobacco papers. But 
he was deceived. 

" There's a good old body — a lone widow 
that keeps a library — who asked me the 
other day if I knew a smart active lad as 
could fetch her papers and serve in the shop 
for her. How about that 7" 

" Well," said Tom ; ** I'm sure Fm active ; 
uid rU be smart as soon as I can afford it." 
As ho spoke he gave a elance at his attire. 

"Oh — never tnind that," said the jolly 
man, divining his sentiments. '^It strikes 
me you'll do very well. You mustn't look 
for a great deal of money, you know, but it 
will be better than, nothing for a little time. 
Come ; finish your beer, and VW go with you. 
You wouldn't like to drive one of these vans, 
I suppose. Is's very lively — ^you see a deal 
of life, too, in the course of the day." 

" I can't drive very well," said Sprouts, " I 
never tried anything but Skittler's Taglioni." 

The speech required a little explanation: 
and when this was given^ the jolly man went 
on: — J 

*' Because, if you had been a whip, I could 
soon have found something for you tor do. 
There's the Golden Oanistef hasn't got a 
driver just at present ; or you might have had 
Red Bioot if you'd liked it better. I think 
the Shappo Fransay'e the most comfortable 
though ; that hat makes a perfect ^omiort in 
a storm ; and saved the life of one of my 
drivers once, when he was blown over Wa- 
terloo Bridge in a gale of wind. It turned 
right up, and he floated in it down to Queen- 
hithe." 

" Are they very difficult -to drive?" asked 
Sprouts, who had a slight predilection for the 
style of life their guidance called for. 

** Oh no," said the jolly man : " you never 
can sec where you're going to turn to ; but 
that's nothing. The great thing is to know 
when to stop ; and that should always be at 
a crossing, or in a turnpike. Because then, 
you know, it gives the people time to read 
the bills. 1 had a man once who would al- 
ways undertake to stop six omnibuses, a 
dozen cabs, two waggons, and a gross of foot- 
people, in half a minute. But there's not 
many like him." ^ 

Tom felt that it would be sometime before 
he could arrive at that pitch of perfection in 
the conduct of an advertising cart; so he re- 
signed himself to the guidance of the jolly 
roan, who — after he had given a few direc- 
tions to the charioteer of the Coffee Pot, and 
decided upon the course of the revolving pa- 
goda, now starting forth with a prospectus 
of a new periodical, which subsequently ran 
a month, — led him through some back streets, 
until he arrived at the library, to tho owner 



of which Tom was abdut to be introduced. 

She was a little withered up old womai^ 
with huge spectacles, diat save her some- 
what the look of a pantomime witch : and 
she appeared from some concealed comer in 
the same mysterious and sudden Ihanner as 
one of those characters might be supposed to 
do. What she wore her spectacles for was 
difficult to conceive. It could hardly have 
been for ornament ; and it certainly was not 
for use, because when she looked at remote 
objects she bent her bead down and peered 
over the glasses ; and when she wanted to 
regard things near her, she pushed them up 
awav altogether upon her forehead. 

The jolly man appeared to know her very 
well; and he recommended Tom so stoutly, 
that before five minutes were over he was 
engaged at three shillings a week to go after 
the morning papers, open the shop, mind it 
when the proprietress wasen^ged, and make 
himself generally useful. He was also of- 
fered a small but compact sleeping apart- 
ment, under the counter, which, with his 
vague notions of bedding, was a very snuff 
retreat ; and the pump in the court furnishea 
a contiguous bath for the purposes of the 
toilet — ^very refreshing indeea on bright sum- 
mer mornings, when the air was pure, and 
the neighborhood still asleep ; and induoinff 
mental fortitude and self-victory in the depth 
of winter, when it was wound round with 
hav-bands, and surrounded with slides that 
rendered iin approach to it a matter of some 
enterprize, the energy of the boys to ** keep 
the pot a billin' " usually ending in the de- 
struction of the pitcher. 

" I'll be bound for him," said the jolly man, 
" that you'll find him a good one. And I'm 
glad to serve him : as 3ie saying is, * take 
care of your friends, you know, and your re- 
lations will take care of themselves.' I sup- 
pose he can begin his work at once." 

There was nothing to say against this; 
and Sprouts having his wardrobe in his hat, 
(which was an admirable arrangement, inas- 
much as it was conveniently carried, and 
preserved the hat in a sort of symmetry 
which the fire-wood splints were beginning 
to fail in ddng,) had nothing to go after. So 
he was immediately set to clean the windows 
outside — an employlnen^ which did not give 
at first very ^ooe notions of his despatch ; in- 
asmuch as there were so- many periodicals 
and pictures to look at, that at times he for^ 
got his-wOTk altogether, until the cold foggy 
grey eyes of the old lady looked after him. 

The shop which Sprouts was to have 
partly under his control was situated in a 
little narrow court, whose chief use appeared 
to be to let people out of one dirty back-tho- 
roughfare into another a little wcise, neither 
of which were apparently approached from 
anywhere else. And yet there was a con- 
stant tide of persons threading the labyristb 
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wbo muflt have oome irom somewheire, and 
had evidently notions of an ultimate destina- 
tion ; but they came out of the dark, like 
images in a masic lanthom, and vaiiished 
into it again, precluding all conjectures as to 
their purpose. 

The court was a great place for children : 
and fine vtreather brought them out like flies, 
so thickly that it was wonderful to think 
where they got to when it was wet. They 
were a race of pigmies constantly at war 
with mankind: and upsetting the peace of 
strangers by countless machines calculated 
to seriously maim and injure all invaders of 
their domains. They had iron hoops, which 
tied the legs of passengers in hopeless knots 
and threw them down; and musquito-Uke 
shuttlecocks, that flew in their faces; and 
horrid bits of wood, sharp at each end, which 
on being struck, went in unintended directions 
and stuck in the eyes of the traveller. They 
. also kicked bits of tile and oyster-shells 
against his legs, when performing their war 
dances on a chalked-out diagram on the 
pavement ; and would rush round comers in 
large bodies, meeting him whenever he ap- 
proached, driving his elbows through win- 
dows, and his feet irrevocably between area 
gratings. They all had white hair, and never 
wore hats nor bonnets : and their notion of 
money was vague. Yet there were one or 
two shops in this court; the other houses 
were lodgings, whose doors were always 
open. There was a coffee-shop, in the win- 
dow of which the same three eggs in the 
worsted moss basket — once green, but now 
blanched buff — had remained in the memory 
of the oldest boy : so had the empty tea-pot : 
so had the Weekly Dispatch, semi-transpa- 
rent and coffee-stained, that hung over the 
blind. There was also a green-grocer's, who 
always had oysters out of season as big as 
cheese-plates ; and never sold anything but 
rhubarb and rattling walnuts — ^at least in the 
vegetable line ; for otherwise the owner dealt 
in pale cakes of facetious devices — ^horses, 
fashionable ladies, and wheelbarrows— which 
were so stale, that they eat like pumice stone, 
and would have been cruel things to devour 
in bed. There were also tall tumblers, co- 
vered with old tea-pot lids, full of hazy bulls' 
eyes and small barbers' poles of peppermint : 
and a corner was appropriated to feeble tops, 
unspherical balls, hatchment-like kites, that 
could not by any possibility be made to fly, 
but, when started, whirled round and round 
until they shattered as^ainst the ground ; and 
the evil-spirited shuttlecocks before alluded 
to, which, like the Australian crooked mis- 
siles, never went where they were intended, 
but lodged over shop-windows, and darted 
down areas, and flew over walls, and va- 
nished down plug-holes, and in fact brought 
woe with them wherever they went. 

The establishment in which Sprouts was 



chiefly interested, was, however, f&« shop df 
the court; It was presumed to have been ^ 
originally a tobacconist's, who late in life 
took to Sunday papers and drinking, and, ne* 
glecting his firat calling, turned over the 
management of the literature to his wife, 
under whose superintendence the snuff and 
cigars were gradually driven more and more 
backward, as civilization pushed the Ameri- 
can Indians from their hunting-grounds, until 
the man died, and his relict gave up all her 
attention to letters, retaining a few memo- 
rials of the original trade, in the shape of 
canisters of dry pungent dust, samples of 
such snuff-boxes as you knock down from 
the sticks at the races; and cigars, that, like 
rolls of papjrrus, or the drums and banners in 
the Windsor Castle guard-room, looked as if 
they would tumble to pieces the instant they 
were touched, from very antiquity. 

There was always somebody looking into 
the window of "Smedlar's library," as it 
was now called ; for there was plenty to 
see. There were so many cheap periodicals, 
that the wonder was not, who read them, but 
where the people came from who wrote them. 
Well-thumbed novels were opened enticingly 
at exciting pages, and displayed flat up 
against the panes, with the intelligence that 
they were " Lent to read" on the top of them; 
1>ut sometimes the labels eot contused, and 
the intelligence that an old brown-letter vo- 
lume was " Just out" shook the faith of 
wary spectators, except it could be supposed 
to refer to its flickering popularity. The 
window was enclosed by theatrical portraits 
of heroes in very determined attitudes. Mr. 
Huntley as El Hyder was violently opposed 
to Mr. Macready as William Tell ; and there 
was a horse-combat between Kerim and San- 
ballat, of a fierceness that threatened to^ an- 
nihilate everything. 

The library window was subject io various 
epidemics at certain seasons of the year. As 
soon as Christmas had turned, an inflamma- 
tory rush of Valentines broke out all over 
the window, turning respectaUe trades into 
ridicule, or conveying taunts and reflections 
calculated to wound sensitive feelings. 
Then, as the poet's month of May drew nigh, 
nothing was seen but song books: these 
were followed by cheap steamboat guides; 
next, for the longer evenings, dozens of ro- 
mances, aH continued simultaneously ; and 
when winter approached, sheets •of Christ- 
mas-pieces came from their twelvemonths' 
lurking-place, as well as riddles, in such, 
profuse display, that a single pennyworth of 
" nuts-to-crack" would have shut up all the 
pretensions of the Sphynx forever, and made 
(Edipus himself look exceedingly contemj>" 
tible. 

All sorts of odd people came to the library, 
who amused Sprouts exceedingly, and some- 
times astonished him for a^ little while. He 
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hwad that, as every person, however unat- 
tractive, has some admirer, so every subject 
or style, however generally unpromising, is 
sure to get certain readers. Ghosts, how- 
ever, enjoyed the greatest popularity ; and, 
next to them, murderers; where the two 
were combined, the hit was enormous. Bro- 
ken hearts were not bad ; indeed, misery ge- 
nerally was found to provide the lightest 
entertainment of the masses ; and all theatri- 
cal subjects found ready readers. In fact, 
the more an3rthing partook of the artificial 
and unnatural, the more it was sought afler. 

Tom was soon uncommonly happy. When 
he went after the papers, he sometimes 
stopped to have a chat and a potato with 
Skittler ; and when he was at home, and had 
a little leisure, he read the books of the shop^ 
But as these commonly consisted of various 
numbers and volumes of different novels, the 
impression left was somewhat confusing, 
and he amalgamated all the heroes and he- 
roines to a great degree. He did not intend 
to tell Bessy Payne what he was doing until 
he felt quite settled for good in his new 
place ; but this determination was npset in a 
very agreeable manner. 

For one afternoon, whilst he was left in 
charge of the establishment, and was learn- 
ing a comic song behind the counter, two 
customers came mto the shop. Sprouts had 
got as far as— 

" For Adam was the first man, 
And by a coincidence queer. 
Why Pm— " 

and here he stopped short in his intended 
avowal of who he was, and pushed the book 
under a little theatre that stood on the coun- 
ter, in much confusion. 

^ Is the last number of ' Mabel the Mil- 
dewed' out ?" asked one of the customers. 

Almost before Sprouts raised his eyes to 
reply, he heard a faint scream, rather of as- 
tonishment than terror, and a voice he knew 
very well exclaimed, 

^ My goodness gracious, Tom ! Why 
you're not here ?" 

** Bessy !" cried Spsouts — for it was the 
little milliner. ** Bessy ! Here's a go !" 

" But it can't be you, Tom," said the pretty 
girl. " You're not here, now, really, are 
you ?" 

"Not a bit of it," said Sprouts. "I'm 
somewhere else. I should think you could 
tell that. Oo— o— o !" 

And here Tom made a curious grimace at 
Bessy, as one does to babies preparatory to 
expressing cannibal propensities respecting 
them ; and then, putting his hand on the 
counter, in some remarkable manner vaulted 
Clean over it — knocking over the theatre in 
the performance-^nd stood at Bessy's side. 
The chances are, if nobody had been by, he 



would have kissed her, then and thcie. B«| 
Miss Twits was her companion, and — ^like 
peo[4e who have been crossed in love gen^ 
rally — was of an extreme propriety. 

" And you never told me, Tom, what had 
become of you," said Bessy, almost reproach- 
fully. " And there we wondered, and won* 
^ered ; and I used to watch the postman every 
time, and listen to the knocks coming nearer 
the door, and then missing it; and then you 
can't tell how disappointed I used to be. 
Didn't we, Letty ?" 

" We did, indeed," said Miss Twits, mourn- 
fully, as she recalled the times when she 
watched in the same manner for the sov^ 
reign which her heartless lover had never 
repaid. And then, shaking her head and 
sighing, she listlessly turned over the leaves 
of a romance lying on the counter. 

" But how did you happen to come here 7" 
asked Sprouts. 

" How did we happen to come, Tom ? 
Why, we have always had our books from 
here. You arp close to us^ou know : close." 

" But I don't know it, Bessy ; how should 
I ? I never came through such a difilcult 
place since we were at Hampton Couit 
maze. There's one thing;* now youVe 

fot me here, you can keep me ; for I'm sure 
never shall find my way out again." 

"Well, I never; now, Tom — I'm sure 
you're joking." 

" Upon my Bluchers and collar I'm not !" 
said Tom ; but in spite of such a serious 
oath, he forgot that he went to the regions 
of the Strand for his newspapers every 
morning. "And so your house is really 
near here ?" 

"Only two streets off, Tom; under the 
archway, and by the old iron shop, near the 
public-house, where there's always somebody 
tipsy. It's not a very nice way. To think 
you never know it ! My !" 

" Oh, I should have found it out soon," said 
Sprouts ; " but I beg your pardon, Miss 
Twits; you wanted a book. Let's se^— 
Mabel the Mouldy " 

" Mildewed," said Miss Twits, somewhat 
indignant 

^' Ah, Mildewed ; so it was," replied Tom, 
who had only formed some association with 
a damp cellar respecting the work in ques- 
tion. " No," he added, looking along die 
shelves; "Mabel's out — gone somewhere 
near Bedlam. But here's a beautiful story 
— *■ The light of other Days; or the Heart 
that never felt Renewing.' It's a great favo^ 
rite, and makes every body cry so— you can't 
think." 

" I'll take that," said Miss Twits, eagerly.' 
" But this is only the fifth number." 

"Oh I that's no matter," answered Tom. 
" The great advantage of all these stories is, 
that you can begin them anywhere — at the 
end if you like — ^and read them backwanb. 
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fl all comes to the same, for each part be- 
giiis and ends with a murder or a suicide. 
The authors are obliged to put two deafhs in 
ctery number ; else, they wouldn't get paid." 

Miss Twits was caught by the picture, 
which represented a gentleman in tights and 
a feather, pressing a lady to tempt the waves^ 
in his gallant bark. He had also a guitar,* 
being a useful thing to so to sea with in an 
open boat. And behinaa tree was another 
g^itleman, in a cloak, like those which for- 
eign professors wear about the Haymarket 
in cola weather, of an apocryphal number of 
yards round the bottom, the comer of which 
was thrown over the shoulder ; but permits 
ted a clutched db,gger to be seen, which was 
evidently intended to do the first gentleman 
grevious bodily harm. And the landscape 
was that curious mixture of wild country, 
gorgeous porticos and curtains out of doors 
only seen on the drop scenes of theatres. 

** I will take this," said Miss Twits ; " and 
Bessy, I shall go on to— you know. So 
when yon get home, see about the tea. Good 
bye, Mr. Sprouts.' 

Tom returned her adieu with great polite- 
■ess ; but as soon as she was gone, went 
through various grimaces and comic attitudes, 
idiich, as Bessy observed, ** quite frightened 
her ; how could he now ?" 

" And so this is your new place, Tom, is 
it ?" she said, as soon as she recovered her 
breath. " And— you'll tell me, you know — 
how much money do you get?'* 

"Well, r shan't die of apoplexy," said 
Tom ; " I'm to have three shillings a week, 
and find myself. I get bed here, to be sure — 
and board," he added, knocking the counter 
to enforce his wit. " Board— don't you see, 
Bessy ; it's a joke. Ah ! I forgot, you don't 
know a great deal in that line.' 

•* Oh ! I'm sure I do, Tom," replied Bessy, 
almost angry at having her powers of appre- 
ciation questioned. ^* But only three shillings 
a week? It seems very little. It- would 
hardly do for me, yoa know ; and then you 
— ^you're so clever !" 

" And eat so much," added Tom. '* I can't 
help it, Bessy ; you know it's not mv fauk. 
What docs your living cost you ? Just tell 
me, as a friend, you know ; as I told you." 

" You wouldn't guess, Tom^ Now try." 

*' Oh, eversomuch !" 

" Now, that's no answer. I'll tell you. I 
can live for five shillings a week ; because 
you know I have not much to pay for lodg- 
ing. I came to Miss Twits for six months ; 
ajad ^en I learn to make things, and she has 
my services ; but now, I've only two to go. 
Well, I have one loaf a week,, and that costs 
eightpence — ^nice country bread, that com^s 
round in a cart. Oh, it is so nice, you can't 
think— quite up to Sunday. And then chops, 
Tom, for meat ; we know the price of chops 
I'twe?" 



** Rather !" said Tom, as he thought of 
Hampton Court again, winking, and looking 
very wicked, and taking Bessy's little hand 
in his. " And how about coffee ?'* 

'* Oh, we don't have coffee," Bessy an- 
swered, laughing. "We don't have coffee, 
because — ^you will laugh so — ^because we 
havn*t got a coffee-pot. For Letty says she 
can't afford one ; and I'm sure if she can't, I 
can't." 

And the very notion of their poverty ap- 
peared so funny, that Bessy went off quite 
into a hearty fit of laughter. 

" So we have tea, Tom," she continued, 
when this burst of merriment had subsided— 
and it was a nice, clear, light-hearted laugh, 
that a man used to artificial hilarity might 
have enjojred, as any one pent up in a city 
swallows the fresh country air into his langs 
with a large draught. "So we have tea, 
Tom — a quarter of a pound ; and do you 
know, it lasts. us a fortnight." 

" And yet, Bessy, with this saving, how 
you do both turn out !" ' 

" But then see, Tom, how little dress costs ! 
Things are so very cheap when they're well 
made, and set well." 

" And there might be a worse figure than 
yours, Bessy. Turn round." 

"Oh, for shame, Tom!" 

** Yes ; now just turn round — bright round 
—only once. Lor, Bessy, you're very nice." 

"I wish everybody thought so, Tom !" 

"But ain't I evenrbody ? Didn't I ought 
to be everybody ? Oh dear ! oh wlaw ! oh 
gwacious !" 

And here Sprouts, who had been great in 
half price galleries, imitated the tone and 
manner of Mr. Buckstone, when that popular 
comedian is putting on the manners of one 
with a desponding affection. 

" But don't you find your bed-room very 
uncomfortable ?" asked Bessy, quite embar- 
rassed, as she looked at the counter, in the 
endeavor to divert the conversation, which 
she did not wish changed. 

" Oh no ; it's capital," said Sprouts. "Fve 
a regular mattrass of useful knowledge, and 
a pillow of what they call back stock — things 
that don't sell. I wonder I don't dream of 
them all, and get the night-mare." 

"How nice it is, now you are so near us," 
observed Bessy, not exactly comprehending 
the meaning of the last speech : " so diffe^ 
ent from that nasty old Grudge's chambers. 
I wish we were nearer still." 

" Perhaps I may be, some day, Bessy ; 
when Miss Twits has a spare room to let. 
What do you think a room in her house 
would be — up high, quite a cock-loft, you 
know ?" 

"Perhaps three shillings a week," said 
Bessy. 

"Three: well, there's no knowing — ^who 
can^t^. Stop : I've three shillings a week 
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nmr ; tliat vroM do ft>r fbod : and I could 
earn three, lota of other ways— writing over 
hoars for one. There we have it, except 
clothes." 

"Oh, never mind clothes, Tom," cried 
Bessv. 

" Miss Payne !" exclaimed Tom, assuming 
a grave aspect. "Where do you expect to 
go to. No — ^I couldn't have thought — ^1 never 
did!" 

And here Sprouts pretended to he terribly 
ashamed, and concealed his face with a pen- 
ny paper, as some utterly aboriginal notion 
entered his head. But suddenly he recovered 
his composure in a singularly quick manner, 
as he added to Bessy, in very polite tones, 
handing her a book— > 

" The * Brigand of Bagshot ' is not af home. 
Miss ; but this is a very pleasing little work, 
if you will allow me to recommend it." 

Tiie little milliner mi^t have been aston- 
ished at the sudden change, if she had not 
seen, almost at the same instant, the owner 
of the establishment enter the shop, and 
march round the counter. Bessy took the 
hint and the book together, and tnea bowed 
to Sprouts, and left the shop : indeed they 
^rted, as Miss Twits would have observed, 
as though they had never met. But it was a 
great stroke of policy : and the old lad v was 
pleased with wnat she conceived to be the 
powers of recommendation in her new assist- 
ant. 

Sprouts had a Hght supper that nifi^tof 
dusty whelks from the Kennington Koad, 
washed down with some bright cold water 
from the pump, which welled up too deep for 
the heat and sxnoke of the metropplis to afifect 
it. And then he retired to his literary couch, 
and instead of the night-mare dreamt all 
night of Bessy Payne, and that he kept 
Gudge in a caffe, and poked him with a steol 
pen whenever ne liked ; until the policeman 
Fang him up to start for Printing House 
Square tlie next morning ; and fight for his 
copies of " The TinMs" in the retired area of 
that important locality. 



CHAPTER XX. 

OUDGES PLUNGE INTO SOCIEXy, WHICH 
MRS. HAMPER PARTICIPATES IN. 



Somebody once observed — and the obser- 
vation did him credit, whoever it was — that 
the dearest things in the world were neigh- 
bor's eyes, for they cost everybody more than 
anything else contributin<j to housekeeping. 

And certainly if wo did not do things for 
other people's opinions rather than our own 
comfort, we might find out " how to live on 
a hundred a year," very readily. The pota- 
toes would turn out as hot and mealy from 



the crockery as from the silver vegetable 
dish; and the small trouble of snuffing would 
set us as good a light from the domestic tal- 
low as from the patrician wax. As goodly 
liquor would gurgle from the common l)ottle, 
as from the heavy cut-glass decanter, and 
we should not mind if wo broke it ; service- 
able great coats would still keep out the cold 
long after their fiishion had passed ; physi- 
cian's chariots would no longer be roganled 
as a necessary amulet to chase away sufTor- 
in^. But the neighbor's eyes exact those 
things, and they are obliged to be. 

So with an increased establishment did the 
ambitious heart of Mrs/Gudge enlarge ; and 
no sooner was Christopher comfortably set- 
tled down into his green clothes, with their 
fertile crop of silver peas, than that lady felt 
his mission was not only to assist Sarah, but 
to be paraded before the great world as an 
evidence of superior respectability. And she 
be^n by making him walk behind her, on 
which occasion she would purchase bulky 
articles for the delight of havmg him to carry 
them after. And when by chance she was 
out ak)ne, and met a friend goinff to call 
upon her, she would walk back with him, or 
her, as the case might be, to Coke Villa ; 
and instead of, as heretofore, turning a han- 
dle in trie door, and letting herself in, she 
would knock loudly, that Christopher might 
answer it — ^havmg first ascertained that he 
was not cleaning Knives in his shirtsleeves, 
by certain inferences and knowledge of lo- 
calities. 

The Olive also took a rise in life, for he 
was furnished with a child's chaise of his 
own, something like a plate-rack upon wheels, 
into which, being with much difficulty wedg** 
ed, Christopher had to draw him on fine 
afternoons about certain thoroughfares, al- 
ways finishing with strict orders to go round 
Brompton Square — in at one gate, round the 
end, and out at the other, that the curious in- 
habitants might inquire to whom the turn-out 
belonged ; to which end Christopher was en- 
joined to draw the chaise close to the iron 
railings, and not along the pavement under 
the windows, where they could not see him. 
This, however, wasHLn employment not alto* 
gether disagreeable to our little man, for he 
sometimes got weary of the kitchen ; and in 
spite of the questions which the rude boys 
made at first as to the terms upon which he 
would part with different components of his 
wardrooe, without various appendages, such 
as buttons, collars, and the like, he rather 
liked going out. And when Mrs. Gndffe 
could repose greater confidence in him, she 
sent him even as fir as the Park, whore he 
got opportunities of looking at the groat 
world in their carriages. One day. Sir Fred- 
erick Arden's passed, and the little boy stired' 
at it as he haa done at the others. Had either 
party known whom they were so near thef 
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would poMibly have looked at each other 
with deeper interest. 

" G./' said Mrs. Gndge one evening, to 
her husband, **last TuecSay was a fortnight 
we dined with the Flackers.*' 

" And glad it's over," said Mr. Gndge. 
" The worst dinner I ever made in my life. 
There wasn't a drop of beer in the room." 

" It isn't the right thing," said the lady. 
•* I told you so ; but you would ask for it." 

" But I know they have beer from the pub- 
went on 




ied his 

wife. " But then' you know people never 
live by themselves as thoy do when they've got 
parties. If they did, there would be no occa- 
sion to give any ; only it's a duty we owe 
to society." 

" What ! Not to let people do as they like, 
and drink beer when they want it?" asked 
Mr. Oudge, sharply, as ne looked up from 
something he was studying, very dreadful 
and crackling, written upon parchment. *.*0f 
all curses on society, dinner parties are the 
worst." 

" Lord ! G.," observed his vjrife ; " what do 
you mean ?" 

" I know what I mean," continued Mr. 
Gudge, still angry. " I know I mean a din- 
ner party ; and I knOw what a dinner party 
is. It's this. You've a dreary half hour of 
unpunctuality, with a dreary set of idiots. 
You take soup you don't like, because you're 
afraid you won t get any fish : and if you do 
get any fish, it's quite cold ; and the melted 
butter and anchovy never comes round until 
you've got your saddle of mutton ; so you pre- 
tend that you usually e.it it with salt alone, 
and that in fact you like it best ; and break 
your French roll into pieces to carry on time, 
and make believe you're occupied when you 
feel you're overlooked. Do you call that 
comfort, I ask you — eh ? Pshaw i" 

« Well, I'm sure, G " 

"Yes; and so am I. And then you're 
bottled ttp between two fogies — ^yes, I repeat 
the expression — fogies, whom you don't care 
about; and you can't get beer; and they 
keep the potatoes on the ^deboard ; and when 
you're taking wine with anybody, you say, 
* Shall it be sherry ?' because you see the 
champagne ruiming low. Yar ! it's all 
mummery !" 

« But it must be different at home, G." 

<* Of course ; because then a man may sit 
down quietly to a steak two hours before the 
oompany come, if there's room enough at the 
fire to cook it^ At least that's what I mean 
to do." 

** Oh, you mean to have a dinner party, 
then ?" said Mrs. Gndge, delighted to hear 
tlie last speech of her husband, for it was to 
tke pokit she was aiming at " Well, I'm glad 
of k-^ia &ct t don't see how we conld do 



otherwise ; and now we've got that boy— who 
will wait capitally if we can hire Sims— I 
think, however tronblesome it may be^ that it 
will be looked for.'^ 

Mr. Gndge was in a measure trapped. He 
hated all conventional society, literally ; but 
still he was ambitious of gaining a great enj, 
and he knew that a few' offerings must be 
made to the idol custom to secure his pur- 
pose. But after his tirade against dinner 
parties generally it would not do to yield too 
suddenly, so he said — 

" Have you weighed the question ? Do 
you thinkyou can go through the dismal busi- 
ness with all the women up stairs after yon 
leave the table— eh?" 

" I believe I have been educated, G.," re- 
plied Mrs. Gudge, with asperity, feeling that 
refiecti<Mi8 were made on her social attain- 
ments. " I can read, I think ; and icriie, I 
don't know where the biUs would be if I 
couldn't, or your income. Don't fear for the 
ladies up stairs : if you can amuse the genr 
Uemen below, the great load will be taken 
from my mind." 

Mrs. Gndge spoke all this, as women write 
notes — with many italk^ised words, in which 
style of emphasis, when irritated, they think 
their great strength consists. And having 
delivered herself of so much ironv. sh« 
walked to the window, and looked out veiy 
hard at nothing, in a great state of excite- 
ment. 

" Who did you want to ask ?" asked Mr. 
Gudge, surlily; after waiting a littlo time 
fc her to speak first, and finding she didn't 

"Who! replied Mrs. Gudge, waiting a 
little time longer, that she might not appear 
to clutch too readily at the chance. — 
" Who ? Why, the Flacks, and Mr. Snash 
and his w^ife, and the Baron of course : and 
the Flack's governess who can talk French 
to him, and look destangy, and why not your 
particular friend, Sir Frederick Arden and 
his wife." 

« Pooh ! stuff !" said Mr. Gudge. " W« 
couldn't ask them." 

« Oh !" rejoined his lady ; « I thought 
you were so intimate. Dear me ! such very 
close friends." 

She knew almost as well as her husband 
how far the intimacy went, although she 
was not so conversant with the cause. But 
the remark was calculated to make him un- 
comfortable : it was a true woman's strata- 
gem. And hollow as it was, in a measure it 
succeeded, for Mr. Gudge ever prided him- 
self upon his connections ; and as the idea 
fiitted through his mind, what a great thing it 
would be if he could shew the Flacks and 
Snashes, and any body else w^ho might come 
that he could entertain a real, livinc:. legiti- 
mate baronet at his table, his countenance 
relaxed in severity until, as weU as he could 
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lb it, wHhoat eompromiaiiig hirasolf, he fell 
into Mrs. Gudge's views. 

In order that his crooked acquiescence 
Blight be clenched on the other aide of his 
obstinacy, Mrs. Grudge struck the last blow, 
by immediately sending out for some engra- 
ved invitation paper, which Mr. Gudge could 
fill up. Resolved to do everything hand- 
somely, she purchased from the most dash- 
ing Bromptonian librarian various sheets of 
note size, with flourishing copper-plate " re- 
quests the &CS." as well as embossed borders 
and gilt edges. Others had paper lace round 
them, of the popular top»of-a-French-plum- 
hfo. design ; and one had a colored represen- 
tation, on its first page, of a number of la- 
dies and gentlemen of the middle age3 sitting 
down to a banquet in red ti^ts — ^tlmt is to 
say, the gentlemen — and Plantagenet tu- 
nica : above whom the word '' diner " was 
dii^ing in gold letters ; of which Mrs. Gudge 
observed. " it was such a pity to have left out 
the other N." 

All their friends accepted the invitation 
readily, except Sir Frederick ; so Mr. Gudge 
went down to Richmond to see him, determi- 
ned not to allow him the chance of refusing : 
and in the interview drove him into such a 
comer of cross-examination as to his engage- 
ments, that the baronet was obliged to say 
that he would come. And as soon as all this 
was settled, Mrs. Gudge never went to sleep 
tor a week, but had waking night-mares of 
made dishes and borrowed forks, which dis- 
tressed her husband quite as much as herself. 
For when dreaming of gi-eat properties con- 
fided to his care, that might be made, with 
the least secure chicanery in the world, to fall 
into his hands, he would be startled by 
the voice of his partner, wondering if their 
fish-kettle was large enough, or asking how 
lew of champagne they had better order from 
the nearest Wine and Spirit Establishment 
And then she would entertain him with going 
over bills of fare, with their removes, for 
difiTerent months, studied from cookery books 
and housekeeper's diaries. And finally, she 
would go over the items from the shop list of 
a purveyor of rout accessories generally, who 
let out bottles, glasses, druggets, seats, lamps, 
uid linen — ^in fact, dounts arose as to 
whether he would not have found guests 
upon an emergency — until she got into such 
a whirl of calculations that she happily 
went to sleep ; as restless folks at last slum- 
ber by counting several hundreds of visionary 
sheep into their pens. 

The preparations for the Gudge banquet 
commenced several days before the time ap- 
pointed ; and then all repose for Sarah and 
Christopher was at an end. For the first 
wus encountered in all parts of Brompton, 
rtmning about with a key on her fmger, and 
holding down her head that her cap might 



be blown as far back on it as possilde ; and 
the second toiled perpetually wnh th© Olive's 
carriage filled with ^ass, crockery, meat, and 
vegetables, to and from all^ sorts of empo- 
riums. The Olive himself was for the 
first time in his life neglected ; so he usually 
cried himself tired, and then got sleepy, in 
which state he was sent to bed in rooms ar- 
tificially darkened, generally rousing himself 
again, very wide awake and convivial, as 
Sarah came to rest ; and effectually destroy- 
ing all her intentions of sleep for the night. 
On the eve of the event all Mrs. Gudge's 
finery came out a^ain — ^the cherry satin, and 
the wreath of red poppies, and gold hops.— 
So did Mf. Gudge's rich blue stock ; as well 
as his short glazed boots, to which Christo- 
pher, bein? told to clean them, had in an evil 
moment of ignorance used common blacking, 
which somewhat deteriorated their appear- 
ance. By a strange fatality, on the very 
same day, Sarah black-leaded the bronze 
stove in the drawing-room, and after a great 
deal of labor, in the course of which accord- 
ing to the manners of her race, much of the 
metallic polish was transferred to her own 
psrson — she confessed her inability to hide 
the rust. The explosion of anger on the 
part of her master and mistress was terrible 
at these blunders; but they ought to have 
taken into consideration that neither boots nor 
bronze fireplace had been called into use for 
a long period. Therefore Mr. Gudge was 
compelled to draw on his short dress Bluchers 
as they were ; and the stove was concealed 
by a marvellous arrangement of nipped 
silver paper which looked like a dishevelled 
fly-settle. 

The day came. Mr. Gudge did not go to 
his chambers, but might have been seem all 
day, drawing corks in his shirt sleeves, had 
any one called — which nobody did, except 
one, as will presently be seen. And Mrs.- 
Gudge with her sleeves turned up above her 
elbows — ^to effect which she was obliged to 
snip the wristbands — ^was garnishing dishes, 
setting up candles, and watching the pots — 
until there was a chance of -their never boil- 
ing at all — ^without intermission. An expe- 
rienced char^woman had been retained for the 
day, to wash dishes in the background, and 
revive the spoons and forks upon the sly be- 
tween the courses ; having received particu- 
lar directions from Mrs. Gudge to dip them 
into pump water afterwards that they mi^ht 
not feel warm when placed before the visi- 
tors. 

"And Sims," said the lady of the house, 
to the ingenious person who came to wait, 
finding his own waistcoat and white cotton 
gloves: " Sims — if anybody asks you for 
champagne, and there is no more in the bottle, 
pretend not to hear them, but directly carry 
the potatoes, or whatever else is handy, to 
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aomdMjrwho don't appear to hfLve any." 
. ^ Oh yes, mnm," aaid Sims, who was a 
meek man and always looked as if he was 
waiting — ^not as a tavern waiter, but rather 
as a crushed and dispirited butler. ** I know 
how to manage that, mum. Fve often been 
told so before.'' 

^' And recollect my servants expect their 
rights : so don't push forward and open the 
door yourself when the company go, for the 
shillings." 

" No, mum," said Sims, but not in the 
decided tone of his former answer. 

*^ And pay particular attention to Sir Fred- 
erick Aroen — you will hear his name when 
he arrives^-don't let him want Ar anything, 
especially cruets, and remember when he 
comes to announce him very loud : and mind ! 
he's a Bart" 

** Yes, mum." 

" And, Sims — can you carve ?" asked Mrs. 
Gndge somewhat confidentially. 

'* Anything straightforrard, mum ; such as 
cold round of beef or Cantyberry brawns." 

« But poultry ?" 

*' Can't say I know a great deal about 
poultries, mum." 

" That's okkard !" observed Mrs. Gudge. 
And then conscious of the slip, she repeated 
with with emphasis : '' very awkwBjrd, It's 
only the wings that worrit me. I always 
make a mistake, and take off half the breast, 
or nothing but the bones." 

" How could he carve for you ?" chimed 
in Mr. Gudge, who was unpacking some 
wine glasses and putting them in a row upon 
the sideboard, which was one of those very- 
new-looking mahogany affairs you see in 
taverns just started, and parlors of moder- 
ately-married young couples. " What non- 
sense your talking. Simis ! go and get a 
duster." 

As the attendant departed, Mrs. Gudge ex- 
claimed with some emphasis : — 

" Well, G. ; I think it would have been 
more to your credit as a man and a husband, 
not to have let me down before that green- 
grocer." 

Pooh 1" was Mr. Gudge's brief rejoinder ; 
**pooh! you know nothing about it. H6y 
day ! who's here now ?" 

The noise of wheels was hoard in the road, 
and the sound ceased in front of Coke Villa ; 
as Mrs. Gudge ran to the window to see 
what it was. But before she had time to 
dart back again a lady, who was sitting in a 
carriage of that tumble-to-decay appearance 
which characterizes those let at sea-side 
places, caught sight of her, and made a bow. 

"Oh G. !" said Mrs. Gudge, apparently 
forgetting her late anger in her affliction ; 
" if here isn't that Mrs. Hamper, whom 
we've never seen since you maoe me bring 
iierhome." 
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*^ Well-i-eay we're not at home,^ nid \m 
Gudge. 

" But she's seen me ; it's no use. What 
must we do ? ' And there isn't a room toask 
her into." 

Mrs. Hamper however did not seem to un- 
derstand this ; for by this time she had got 
out of the chaise, and was in the passage. 

^ I must be rode to her, if she stays long " 
said Mrs. Gudge. 

'* She can't stay in the passage, anyhow,' 
replied Mr. Gudge. '* Go and see what 
wants. But be civil." 

And as Mrs. Gudge was not often in 
habit of disobeying his orders, she went domi 
into the parlor, in which the dinner table was 
being.laid out ; and told Christopher to sheiK 
the lady in ; which he did with a check apron 
on belonging to Sarah, a spoon in his hand, 
and his face covered with plate powder. 

" How are you, Mrs. Gudge 7" said Mrs. 
Hamper, as she entered. " Fve never caDed 
to thank you for your hospitality; indeed,! 
owe you so much." 

" Not much, Mrs. ," Hesitated Mrs. 

Gudge, who had a knack of constantly for- 
getting people's names when she ought to 
have remembered them "Not so very 
much ; it was seven and sixpence, I think." 

As she reverted to the old card debt, the 
briffht notion struck her that Mrs. Hamper 
had called to settle it. How agreeably un- 
expected : it would pay for the fish I But 
Mrs. Hamper had not the least intention pf 
doing anything of the kind. 

" Yes ; seven and sixpence," replied that 
lady, as she added, immediately, glancing .at 
the table, " you have a dinner-party, I see. 
To let you know the truth, I heard so from 
the pastry-cook, where I stopped for some 
rusks. For I will tell you a little plan of 
mine. Fanny is on a visit, and it is scarcely 
worth while to have a dinner cooked ; sfn I 
get some rusks and go to my cheesemonger, 
who is a civil creature as ever lived, and 
taste his cheeses. It makes a nice little 
meal ; and then I have a ride in the park, 
and come home to an early tea. And what 
time do you dine ?" 

"At seven, mam," replied Mrs. Gudge, 
somewhat more distantly, as the memory of 
the debt appeared to vamah away altogether. 

"Dear me — ^my usual hour," observed 
Mrs. Hamper ; " and how many do you ex- 
pect ?" ^ 

"We are ten altogether," replied Mw. 
Gudge. 

"Ten — ah! a charming number," said 
Mrs. Hamper. " I am sure I should have 
been so happy to have come, if I had known 
about it. I dare say, though, now, my dear 
madam, I should interfere witii your arrange- 
mente." 

"Why, really," answered Mrs. Gudge, 
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*ma table is not vei^ large ; or I'm sore-^ 
tet is—" 

And here she broke down altogether, not 
knowing what it was. But Mrs. Hamper 
quickly come to the lescne. 

" Oh ! I don't care about actually being at 
the table : not in the least : in fact, in any 
little room you had — just as the dishes came 
off. I cottld be very comfortable." 

The other ladv scarcely knew what to do ; 
bat aware that fier husband was desirous of 
paying some attention to Mrs. Hamper, and 
recollecting also that she was an acquaint- 
ance of the Ardens, she gasped out some- 
thing about being happy to see her, and then 
begged her visitor would excuse her on the 
score of what she had to airang^^ Where- 
upon Mrs. Hampw departed, and' Mrs. 
Grudge returned to her husband to tell him 
what had happened. 

There were a few intervening hours of 
confusion and scolding, and at last, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gud^e contrived to get dressed, and 
were ready to receive their guests. The 
Snashes came first, running in from their 
adjacent dwelling, and followed by their ser- 
vant, with Mrs. Snash's cap of state in a hat- 
box. Then there. was a long pause; and 
then came the Baron, who was a foreign 
gentleman with mustachios, and who sang 
songs to a guitar at Brompton parties; and 
had been lodging out for a wife with property, 
who wanted a tiUe in return, until his chances 
were getting somewhat desperate. On pub- 
lic occasions he wore a small piece of two- 
Eenny crimson ribbon in the button-hole of 
is coat, which was considered a mark of 
great distinction ; and he was generally in- 
troduced in a loud tone • and the person pre- 
sented to him was informed afterwards that 
he was "a very remarkable man. Sir, that; 
and has moved in the highest circles." But 
he was not proud ; he would dine anywhere. 

Five minutes after seven, the Flacks' car- 
riage came up to the door. It was a double- 
bodied, single-horsed, four-wheeled affair, 
with a head behind, under which were stow- 
ed Mrs. and Miss Flack, and, quite up in the 
comer, Miss Preston, who was* the governess ; 
and Mr. Flack sat on the front seat, in a 
white neckcloth and gloves, looking exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable at baing out in full dress 
at daylight. 

Conversation went on tolerably well 
amongst the previous amvals until the 
Flacks caipe: for the Baron knew the 
Snashes, and was always a patient listener 
to the hopes and fears of the Stamps and 
Taxes, upon which the Snashes were wont 
to live. But the Flacks were awful people. 
Mr. Flack had been through the " Gazette" 
an innumerable number of times, and always 
rose up more dashing than ever after the oc- 
currence; and migrated a step westward 



each time: from Bedfoid Row to Rnssel 
Square — from Russel Square to Baker 
Street — from Baker Street to Cadoga^ 
Place, until any other more accidental transit 
of his vaunting ambition would have o'er- 
leaped itself, and tumbled into Chelsea. 

Mrs. Flack had learned the " Court Guide" 
by heart, and talked of great people. Miss 
Flack never laughed because she thought it 
vulgar ; and Miss Preston, the governess of 
the Flack juniors, was a very pretty, sensible 
girl, with a beautiful voice^but, as the mother 
and daughter sometimes agreed, required a 
great deal of tact to manage. For, although 
Uiey liked her singing to be shown off, in so- 
ciety, as that of a person maintained in theii 
establishment, they were very jealous of tht 
praises lavished upon her afterwards by such 
disinterested members of the company as 
chose to admire a governess for her mere 
beauty and talents. However, they knew 
there was no piano at Coke Villa, and so 
they brought her with them, because Mr. 
Gudge had wished it — having helped Mr. 
Flack to pass easily through Portugal Street 
and because they thought it swelled their 
train, as Eastern great people dragged slaves 
after them. 

There was a long dreary time of waiting, 
and at last Sir Frederick Arden arrived, 
about half an hour after the appointed hour. 
Mrs. Gudge, who, as she had confessed to 
her husband in confidence, " had been all of 
a twitter since the haunch went down," had 
long since retired from taking any share in 
the conversation ; but sat in a corner, looking 
sulkily dignified, and beginning to wish that 
she had never given the party. Mr. Gudge 
walked about, and rubbski his hands, and 
tried to talk to everybody as he looked at his 
watch ; and at times, finding the heavy sen- 
sation of the before-dinner conversation over- 
powering, ran out of the room altogether, 
and waited, doing nothing, on th3 staircase, 
until the announcement of Sims, of " Sir 
Frederick Harding," with an afterthought 
of " Bart !" roused him to exertion. He 
shook hands with Sir Frederick before the 
Flacks — Mrs. Gudffe thought that some- 
thing, and apologised for the absence of Lady 
Arden, who was suffering from a severe at- 
tack of spasms. And then Mrs. Gudge ga.ve 
various whispered orders to Christopher, and 
sundiy pantomimical nods, and frowns, and 
expressions to Sims, until she was told that 
dinner was on the table, of which she appeared 
not to be aware. Here there was some little 
confusion, for nobody had told anybody else 
what to do ; but at last the people shuffled 
about, and offered arms timidly, and contrived 
to squeeze down the narrow staircase in 
some sort of couples, until they were finally 
arranged as follows, which coup d'mU will 
save explanation : — 
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Mn. Gfidge. 



Sir F. Arden. 

Miss Flack. 
Mr. Snash. 
Mrs. Flack. 




The Baron. 
Miss Preston. 
Mr. Flack. 
Mrs. Snash. 



Mr. Gadge. 



The dinner passed oflP— as most parties of 
the kind usually do — ^in level dullness on the 
part of the guests, and the extreme of anxiety 
as re(^arded the host and hostess. In vain 
the wine was poured out, and in vain the 
peoplo were told by Mrs. Gudge that they 
did not eat anything. Sir Frederick was 
extretnely polite to everybody, but nothing 
beyond it. Gudge had watched him, witn 
hyen.i eyes, when he first saw Christopher 
waiting ; but the schooled tranquil expression 
of the man habitoated to society had been, in 
this instance, beyond the attorney's percep- 
tion, and he was annoyed at finding the ef- 
fect he had intended to make quite quashed. 
In the pause between the first and second 
courses, a loud ring announced the arrival 
of Mrs. Hamper, whom Mrs. Gudge heard 
ushered into the back parlor all amongst the 
dessert and coffee-cups ; and after the next 
remove, even the Baron's stories of what he 
had done for Poland, and the parish, failed to 
excite any sympathy. Mr. Flack had been 
'placed next his governess, and of coarse 
could not be expected to pay her any atten- 
tion ; and on his other side was Mrs. Snash, 
who said " Sir" when she addressed him, 
and was evidently, to his thinking, a woman 
of no connexions. Very often there was a 
dead silence of several minutes, when Miss 
Flack would look* at her mother, behind Mr. 
Snash, and turn up her eyes ; and then no- 
body was able, or cared, to fill up the void, 
except Mrs. Gudge, who once said " Awful 
pause!" But finding that, if possible, it 
made it more dreary, she did not try it again ; 
80 that, altogether, it was, if anything^ a re« 
lief when Mrs. Hamper made her entrance 
with the fruit ; but, to the astonishment of 
the host and hastoas, brought in a young 
man with her, some five or aix and twenty 
years of ago, of prepoasjeaaing appearance, 
who seemed aouewliat distmdiaa at hi4 in- 
troduction, 

"Mrs. Gudge," said Mrn. Hamnor, " iut 
me present my nephuw to you — Mr. Vjlli^i; 
he came up by mom chau^'-o fvoui O-vfuul 
to-day, 80 I brought hiiu with uio." 

If the same sluu'.li luiii l)vu?n appliod to Sir 
Frederick Ardju auii Uv. (luil:^.:, tliuir auwi 
could not havo I'luui uku'u faiuuiltuu.;uui, u:i 
they looked up at llio Uv^w' cunm-, .Vuij iui- 



f mediately afterwards their eyes met 6iidg»V 
were twinkling with an expression of em- 
ning and excitement that was perfectly 
frightful; and Sir Frederick's were wide 
open, whilst his fieatiires had turned in an 
instant as pale as the cloth. 

The cause of this emotion, however, t:^ 
peared quiet enough. He took a seat ij 
Mrs. Gudge, whilst Mrs. Hamper was ac- 
commodated with a chair, by the host. She 
did not appear to have clmnged her toilet 
since the morning ; but had seemingly done 
nothing more than take her bonnet off. She 
bowed to Sh" Frederick ; hoped Lady Arden 
was well ; looked pleasantly at every body; 
and told Mr. Gudge she took port. The 
attorney was delighted to be^ to pass the 
decanters, as he relied upon the wine to dis- 
pel some of the weight. 

But it was worse than ever ; and the feel- 
ing was not lessened when the Baronet rose 
from the table, and begged Mr. Gudge would 
speak with him, for two minuted, in another 
room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE nnflTER PARTY DOES WOT IMPROVE. 

The room into which Mr. Gudge accom- 
panied Sir Frederick Arden was not very 
comfortable. It was the back parlor ; and 
moreover it was the back parlor on the day 
of a dinner-party. 

It tad taken to itself somewhat the air of 
an expanded closet, into which all sorts of 
things had been thrnst, to be out of the way, 
or in readiness. All the chairs had been 
transported to other regions, and so the fkwr 
was made into one large table, and covered 
with half^emolished viands ; and an inoffen- 
sive cheflbnier was nearly weighed down by 
a flock of coflfee-cups, separated into detach- 
ments by candlesticks, which rose here anid 
there in the glory of clean wax, recent lea- 
thering, and tinted ornaments, like the ban- 
ners in the Lord Mayor's show amidst the 
procession. A secretary had also been' 
«leare<l out; and in its compartments were 
now seen wingless corpses of fowls, and so- 
litary patties, that had once rejoiced in com- 
pany. In front, too, was a battalion of hired 
tumblers, still keeping, on the bottom, strange 
hieroglyphics in ink, denoting their mercanr 
tilo value, which haid, unfortunately, on the 
diuu-M' table, come out in bold relief with the 
taU>oloth as a back-ground. 

As I hoy entered the room, Sims, who was 
oatiug ao> nothing in a comer, hastily pnt 
liuwu th) plate, and tried to hide it in a 
drawer, as he muttered : 

" Bog piirdon. Sir I — duck. Sir, you see, 
Sir ; pity to waste, I thought. Sir." 
*' Just go down stairs, now," replied Mr. 
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Chidge, with considerable severity-. — 

''Down stairs, Sir ; yes, Sir," said Sims. 
*' But you see this duck, Sir, had brandy- 
sauce poured over it by mistake and was sent 
away. 

" Eh ?" sharply asked Mr. Gudge. 
" Yes, Sir," answered Sims, " But duck's 
werry ^ood, Sir, and so's brandy -^uce. Sir, 
and so I thought I'd eat them myself, with 
your permission, because. Sir, I always does 
my duty by my employers and hopes no of- 
fence as the saying is^ for I've known you a 
long time, Mr. Gudge, and wish to speak a 
word to you. Sir, werry pertickler." 

It was evident from his staring eye and 
confidential manner, that the brandy-sauce 
had been very powerful. 
^ Get down stairs," answered Mr. Gudge. 
^'No, Sir, — excuse me. Sir — not down 
stairs," returned Sims ; *' my place is here to 
mind your noble company. God bless you, 
Mr. Gudge, and you, oir -Frederick Bart, and 
all your friends." 

" Do you hear what I say ?" cried Mr. 
Gudge, sharper than ever. '* Gret out of the 
room, you're drunk I" 

Tajciuff advantage of Sims' proximity to 
the door, ne pushed him out of the room as he 
closed it after him, continuing, with sudden 
gravity: 

^ Now, Sir Frederick, you will excuse this 
litter I hope, and also a seat ; but it's our 
only pl^ce unoccupied." 

** No, Mr. Gudge, Sir, not drunk," exclaim- 
ed the voice of Sims, as the door opened, and 
the head of that individual re-appeared. 
^ Youll excuse me, Sir, though I'm a poor 
man with a small family ; but I know my 
duty, and have been trusted with noble lords 
and ladies and the Highest of carria^. com- 
pany. No, Mr. Gudge, Sir ; never md> I ex- 
pect this from you !" 

And Sims' uiiling voice betokened that he 
was about to weep, when Gudge thrust him 
violently back again, shut the door once more, 
and turned the bolt. 

'* You must excuse this," he said, grinning, 
to Sir Frederick with a face about as cheer- 
ful as an antique comic mask. *' You see. 
Sir F., we're not all bom with soup-ladles in 
our mouths ; some are obliged to he coi^nt 
with bone marrow-spoons. But sit down. 
Stop, I forgot though ; there's nothing to sit 
upon. Never mind ; we're old frien£i, and 
your not proud you know, eh ?" 

And here Mr. Gudge thrust one hand into 
his pocket to play at pitch and toss with him- 
self, with some half crowns, and jibnped his 
large watch seals in the other, and rocked 
himself upon his toes and heels, as though he 
had been trying the strength of his straps 
and braces, in elongating his body and stretch- 
ing the various pipes of his circulation to 
their utmost. 

** How singularly unfortunate !" exclaim- 
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ed the Baronet, heedless of Gudge's vulgar 
familiarity. " To think of meeting him abov* 
all other persons in the world I ' 

"Uncommon coincidence, certainly," i^ 
plied the attorney. '' Made it quite a family 
partv altogether ; didn't it — eh, Sir F. ? Ha ! 

" There cannot be the least suspicion of 
anything ?" asked Sir Frederick. " Do you 
suppose that young Ellis is at all aware of 
any of the circumstances connected with the 
affiiir ?" 

" Not a bit — not a bit," answered Gudge, 
" He must have been quite a boy : and all 
the papers are safe enough. Every drop oif 
ink ever shed in the matter is turning brown 
in my safe ; and likely to keep there." 

" Don't you think it would be better to dfl^ 
stroy them altogether V* 

" No— I don't think I should like to destroy 
them. Sir F.," replied the attorney, with some 
meaning. ** Because, you know, there is no 
telling in this world what may happen ; anif 
some day they might be very valuable. Foi> 
tunes have hung, and been made, and lost, 
and changed hftnds on less than a single line 
of those deeds." 

^ What do you mean ?" asked the Baronet 
quickly as he fixed his eye on his wily host 
*' Mean— -me? nothing, replied Gudge. 
'< What should I, more than I've said ? Onlf 
I suppose you'd like your young one to be a 
Baronet some day. You must be dead first 
though,yoal9iow,eh2 hei hei he! Ifoivot 
that" 

" Do you mean to say there would be a^ 
chance of his not becoming one ?" 

MOh— I say nothing; but the smoothest 
way's the pleasantest And really you know. 
Sir F., such strange things do happen ! Bf 
th& Way, our young ones ought to be sjb* 
quainted. My Joey's younger tiian yoai^ 
Freddy, bj five years, but he^ imcommoiili^ 
'cute. We must brute them together." 

" My little boy's health is excasdingly deii^ 
cate : he scarcely ever goes out" 

" Ah !" said Gudge, thrusting his hands; 
so much deeper into his pockets that he ap» 
peared to be feeling after the tops of lus 
boots. ''Ah! I often think we've got thm 
pull of you nobs, in pluck, eh ? Imj Ar- 
den, too, couldn't come to-day — spasms-- 
yes ; very bad things — I know." 

And Mr. Gudge who had evidently allon^ 
ed the subject to rankle all dinner time— « 
from the uonical acerbity with which he 
spoke — here winked at Sir Frederick, and 
taking his left hand from his pocket pointed 
to something unseen, over his shoulder. 

'* I can assure you Lady Aiden was su& 
fering severely when I came awfl^y," said Sir 
Frederick. But we should return to the- 
table. You ca^ excuse this desertion upon 
the score of urgent buiuness. One word only : 
you are convinced that nothing is suspectetL** 
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^ Safe as the bank, I tell yon " answered 
Ghidge. "And if it wasn't 7 how conld there 
bo? Next to you I am the principal party 
interested ; and I don^t think it would answer 
my purpose very well to Wow upon the mat- 
ter— would it? eh?** 

He turned towards the door, and opened it 
for the other to pass out, when the progress 
of both was for a moment stopped by a sud- 
den scuffle m the passage, in which the light 
showed Sims and Christopher to be engaged. 

"There!" cried Christopher, who was 
clinging to Sims' coat, and was evidently 
very much excited, " and there ! and there s 
another shinner. You're not going to bully 
me, I know." 

" Why yon owdacious imperence !" re- 
plied the man*in-waiting as he caught hold 
of the boy's hair and twisted it tight with his 
hand, " What do you mean ?— eh 7 Ain't 
jpu ashamed of yourself?" 

«(No — ^not a bit," returned Christopher, 
again vigorously assaulting the legs of the 
greengrocer; "you're not coming here to 
•teal, I can tell you." 

"Hey-day I hey-day 1 now then!" cried 
Mr. Gudge, dragging flie boy away from the 
Other. " What are you about 7 I ask you 
again, what does all this mean ?" 

" Mr. Gudge, Sir," replied Sims, hazily, 
becoming very suddenly tranquil as he ruo- 
bed his shins. " I've known you and your 
good lady a long time, and wouldn't wrong 
you of a bone — no, that I wouldn't, not for 
sums unborn — ^but my perkisits have always 
been allowed." 

" What the devfl do you mean. Sir 7" loud- 
ly asked the attorney. 

" He's got his umbrella all full of things, 

' Sir," cr^ Christopher in great excitement ; 

" and I toW him they were yours and he'd 

no right to them and ^louldn't have them — 

flhoold he, Sir 7" 

And here Mr. Gudee perceived that an 
umbrella of a peculiarly dropsical look had 
&llen down behind Sims in the struggle. 
Catching it up, he opened it quickly, aiKl set 
free a quantity of fowls' legs, figs and pat- 
ties, ingeniously 8tx>red within it, which 
shower^ down over him. 

" Why, you're a thief, Sir — a swindler — 

a midnight burglar !" exclaimed Gudge, " a 

, drunken smuggler. Sir. Pick all this up, 

and take every bone into the kitchen again, 

or I'll send for the police." 

" You'll excuse me, Mr. Gudge, Sir," 
t continued the persevering Sims ; " but though 
I'm a poor man, my family is quite the gen- 
tleman and was overseer, and those things 
are all right in the highest of nobs' houses, 
and no questions ask^ nor followers allow- 
ed." 

" You're a tipsy imposter !" cried, or rather 
roared Mr. Gudge ; " be off this mstant ; 



don't let me see you agitin. Got away^l 
tell you." 

And he gave the wretched Sims a thrust, 
that nearly knocked him over Christopher, 
who was collecting some of the fragments, 
and sent him to the top of the kitchen stairs, 
down which he rapidly disappeared followed 
by his umbrella, which came flying after him 
like an evil bird. 

" You'll excuse this, Sir F.," said Mr. 
Gudge recovering his breath, "but these 
things will happen you know. Christopher 
— you're a good boy — ^an excellent ho^, 
Christopher. There — ^you may eat those 
side-bones : never mind saving them. He*8 
got more spirit than I thought be had ;" he 
continued to the Baronet ; " but that's not 
to be wondered at ; he ! he f eh 7 Corae, 
Sir P. ; let's join our friends again." 

And here Mr. Gudge with hideous fami- 
liarity slapped Sir Frederick Arden on the 
back, as he opened the door of the dinmg- 
room, keeping his 'hand on the Baronet's 
shoulder long enough for the others 'to see 
the familiarity, until they once more took their 
seats at the table. 

The conviviality had not increased m their 
absence. On the contrary, the hiterview of 
Gudge and Sir Frederick, and the indistinct 
sounds of the IsXe fracas — ^which Mrs. Gudj^'c 
at first imagined to be a row between her 
husband and his guest — ^somewhat lessened 
it, dismal as it had before been. So the lady 
of the house having looked round at all the 
others, until she had collected their eyes into 
one focus, rose in a stately manner and 
headed them from the room — ^the two last, 
who were Miss Preston and Miss Flack put- 
ting their arms about one another's waists. 
Not that they were particularly attached to 
one another, but the performance is one fre- 
quently indulged in by ladies in similar cases, 
being intended, as it is supposed, to exhibit 
a pretty confiding simplicity in the eyes of 
the gentlemen, and make them envious. For 
the same reason the designing creatures 
kiss' babies so frequently in your presence ; 
but this by the way. 

The dinner we have said was dull — duU 
as a standard comedy, or a November twi- 
light ; or an amateur work, or a popular 
lective — dull as only a conventional dinner 
can be, in other circles besides Mr. Gudge's. 
For you must have recollected many parties 
to which you have been asked, whose very 
ghastliness almost made them amusing; 
where several dreary people had been cruefly^ 
collected together to get nothing comfortably : 
and to all appearances, for no earthly pur- 
pose but to be shown silver spoons and new 
patterned champagne glasses, and forced 
mto the necessity of repeating the same ab- 
surd ceremonies in their turn. We never 
yet considered it a compliment to be asked 
to a dinner, where display was palpably the 
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main cause of giving^ it ; and the whole at- 
tention had been directed to collecting showy 
things on the table, which money could pro- 
cnre anywhere, rather than agreeable per- 
sons round it. ** Whenever you hear indi- 
viduals spoken of as " great dinner people/' 
you may be certain they can shine in no 
edier way but with the borrowed lustre of 
their opergnes and hash-dishes. If pleasant 
feelings and social enjoyments cannot be got 
off common crockery and plain joints, they 
will never come from heavy plate and chilled 
made dishes. On the contrary, these have 
a tendency to weigh down the lightest spirits. 

The gentlemen were not more lively when 
the ladies had left than before. Mr. Snash 
amused himself with pitching into the gov- 
ernment generalljr ; attributing, however, all 
the crimes and evils of the State to the Stamps 
and Taxes. The Baron wished to unfold to 
Sir Frederick a scheme he had for emanci- 
pating Poland bv a company with a capital 
of a hundred millions to bo raised in shares, 
and, if Sir Frederick's name was down 
amongst the directors, would ensure its suc- 
cess, and enormous profits — " in salt, Sir ; in 
the simple domestic article of salt alone," as 
he energetically informed him, as he wont off 
into a series of"^ complicated saline statistics 
that would have driven Cocker himself into 
Bedlam to have followed ; to all of which 
Sir Frederick bowed, but, for the world, could 
not have told the next minute what he had 
been listening to. Mr. Gudge and Mr. Flack 
got up a little dismal conversation about bills ; 
and Mr. Ellis, who had been introduced by 
Mrs. Hamper, not knowing anybody, sat by 
himself and appeared to wish that he was 
anywhere else. 

At lenffth Christopher announced that tea 
was ready ; upon wnich Mr. Gudge did not 
wait, according to custom, until the informa- 
don had been repeated, but asked everybody, 
at once, if they would have any more wine. 
And as the manner in which the question 
was put ensured an answer in the negative, 
he proposed that they should join the ladies ; 
•rhich everybody appeared quite ready to do 
except Sir Frederick Arden ; and he slipped 
off quietly, whilst Mr. Gudge waited behind 
in the room to put what wine remained in the 
glasses back into the decanters, and lock 
uiem up. 

There was an hour's yawning in the draw- 
ing-room, not improved by the inability of 
Mrs. Gudge to get up a rubber for Mrs. 
Hamper ; for every body had been so dull 



she would begin, in spite of all Mr. Gudffe's 
evident wishes to stop her, to talk about ner 
nephew; how he was an only son, and 
would have an immense fortune, and how, 
hi)9 was the family in which the unfortunate 
affair happened some years back, of the eld» 
est girl running away from school, and never 
being heard of again. All this occupied a 
little time, until uie cab was brought ; and 
then Mrs. Hamper bogged to speak a word 
with Mrs. Gudge. 

" My dear Madam," she said to her on 
the landing, " you will excuse me, I know ; 
but that tongue that went from table — it was 
scarcely cut. I shall be happy to buy it of 
you, to take home." 

" I think there is still a little account be- 
tween us," said Mrs.Gudge ; " seven and six 
pence if I don't mistake — " 

'* I remember perfectly," continued Mrs. 
Hamper ; ** and was about to say, if you will 
take a half-a-erbwn for the tongue, that will 
make ten shillings.'' 

The sum was clearer to Mrs. Gudge than 
the chance of payment. So'sho thoufirht she 
would be at once magnanimous, and begged 
Mrs. Hamper would accept of it, which she 
did incontinently, and took a few biscuits as 
well; to taste the cheeses with when she was 
marketing. 

And now the guests speed'ly lefl, as Mrs. 
Gudge outwardly lamented their early de- 
parture, but inwardly rejoiced as the door 
closed upon the last. Sims sneaked away, 
unknown to anybody, and was supposed to 
have taken a bottle of sherry with him that 
could not be accounted for ; and then Sarah 
prepared with Christopher to sit up all night, 
ana get things a little straight by the morn- 
ing. 

** Come into the back parlor, G. ; come in, 
if my health's an object," said Mrs. Gudge, 
as she heard the welcome sound of the chain 
being put up at the door; *' and get some- 
thing to eat, for not a bit has passed my lips 
this blessed day." 

" Well, you would have the party," half 
growled Gudge. 

** Would have it — ^yes, G., and I have done 
my duty ; and we have shown the Flacks 
and Snashes our true position, G. I should 
like to see them get a oaronet to meet their 
friends— that's afl." 

And unlocking the ohefibnier, to which 
various fragments had been consigned, Mrs. 
Gudge sat down to sapper, quite reconciled 
to her uncomfortable evening, now it was 
over, in the idea of having shown Sir Fred- 
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that they did not want any pretext to stay. 

So they sat and talked in an under tone, and \ erick Arden to the FlaclaTand Snashes. 
yawned round, until Mrs. Hamper begged 
her young cavalier would go and fetch her a 
cab, and told him, if he could, to get one 
that was waiting at the door of a public- 
house, because they went cheaper than the 
others. As soon as he had left the room, 
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CHAPTEa XXIL 

mU fUUWUWIt MAKE* A RESOLVE. 

}9qw th^ftffupiMa^ 'f where are you a drnr- 
W on r 

It was tba dav of the Horticultural F^te at 
Cbii*wiak( ana London appeared to have 
poured out evQry one of its eouipages upon 
(ha Turuhain Green road. One after an^ 
other came the daiihin^ vehicles, filled with 
handsome women, the gay colors of whose 
toilets formal a more attractive parterre than 
any tliay were going to see. Tne parks and 
West^end squares were emptv : all along the 
way, tributary roads assisted to increase the 
press \ omnibuses illled with yovai^ gentle- 
men, wiUi fast notions hut small mcomes, 
who dared not meet the gase of evening 
party-giving iViands upon the roof, stopped at 
«ly corners to put down tlieir half-stewed 

Sussengers before they got to the green : and 
ack-oabs were detected lurking in secluded 
qntskirts of the gardens, having arrived there 
hy retired byways from the same feeling of 
6^1se deUoaoy o\\ the part of their hirers. 

There were innwneraUe exdtementa on 
Ihe road, as everybody carried out the 
griind principle of life even in the vehicies, 
aiMl enueavortHl to get Wfoxe everybody else ; 
Wl the ffreatest ^uabble took place at Ham- 
meriUvutO) where a foui^wheeM chsise^ polU 
0d by a lar^ awkwanl hoarse had drawn up 
m ^UdMeuly, that had it «m4 been ior wh»t 
l^peeareU to be the top of a packiug^-case^ 
tm( to the back o^ the hinder seat^ the pole of 
Ibe barvv^iche th*t followed it woi^kl iiave ia- 
|kbte4 siMkie di€^(^'u) iu|ury^ A» it was^ tke 
«J^k nii^irly se«t the Ud)r amd g^xtWiaajiifii 
ItoiiiA QA K^ the ^>]ia:jlhboaid ; s^ pfovoked 
tl^<e«M^irk fto«ft ^ a^y^ieefiKW^ ai^ooi^ia^^ t«> 

^ No^ th(9^ wQf^m^yi wki9K^ 9i» yom a 
d«ivitt* eft r" I 

Tb^ ps^ QBk ^ b^Qk itestt whos«> 1)06 ik 
k^ bee« duz:aig Uie >,vurtie<v ^ w>atkt# \nu^ 

b([^8es aiiU the |A/It.'a s^' all tj^ w'ai'i^aajsss iw 
t^. lizie cilrectl\ behi^tU hatt>. wvi»trived. if^ g«H, 

of '4« siijiitii bfickv howtie i^twtti=ded " X^ Cvw!* , 

with^ sji^jM^ vvi'V jfiVt^u «twin>|^K b«%^ it» t^i^i 
%^ii t'rviu ii«. u*»*ivi4aia</iv4> -lAa^i-e- ^ >^ei-- 1 

1^X0 l^iVWU UiidiH- li)\> 4l^lf k^ iV M*H> . v^o)>. 

lo<^k,iU(^ i^u Ukm) Jh tiWK H)«>t^ i)H'i»mi(>4 U/ 
pV>lch .UullCvl 1)Ii4k UJKHi, (,>>♦ Ulik piuv ^.i.t 

tjuU it wa,^ (>i 'xiuui l)uil\li vvlu>44 vvi^ •v«i\)) Uuvi 
Om^U c|owH t|»w i**^4^ i%viu4j^«v»A4Vv4 U^4*<-1^ ' 



m an eaiijonuiibiia— ^Jid was vklenfly td^ 
gcaphing eveiyboi^ ehe saw, with whom she 
was acquainted, in the hc^iea of finding a 
•eat on to Chiswick. But the dnst moal 
have blinded everybody, ior nobody acknow- 
ledged her signal, until the four-whccM 
party in qnestion arrived ; when the chaise 
was directly puUed across the road, raising 
the anger of the succeediug charioteer, and, 
as we nave seen, stopped at the gate. 

"How very kind of you, Mr. and Mis. 
Gudge," said Mrs. Hamper, as she came 
down to the railings. " I thought I saw youi 
charming and comfortable carriage; thc^ 
are so row like it. I won*t detain you dl 
minute. But will you not take anything T 

Mr. Gudge, for it was that gentleman, had 
anticipated that Mrs. Hamper would invltq 
herseLf, so he was not astonished ; and,*ashe 
meant that any attention should, some da; 
or another, answer his purpose, he was not 
angry. And at the same timye, Mrs. Gudg^ 
knowing how oddly Mrs. Hamper was ac- 
quainted with all sorts pf great people, was 
rather pleased at having her with them, than 
otherwise. 

" You're venr gw>d>" aaid ^e attorney, in 
reply to what he conceived was a profier of 
hospitality. '^The dust has got into my 
tluoat rather. I don't mind a glass of you^ 
table beer to wash it down." 

^ Dear me — ^yea — that is what I meant," 
said Mr& Hamper ; ^ because as this is not 
my own boose, yon see, but belongs to my 
laadioni in lifMiidon> I cannot oBeT you any 
thing as ] shouM Hke to do. In lact there is 
nothing in it except my bonnet just at this 
present cmnote* Bat I wasgoing to say that 






Obh^ af^veir mmij* said Gndlge;. 
OiX"— btit 1 (la BUDd,.'' lefited Mia. Usidp 
per. ^1 wa» g^oiai^ to saij^ that there's a 

^oodmaAattbge eecaevef the rood with that 
Uttle waggQQ^mkose giiigjp-beeY i& exeellent 
Aifti by txQ lueass^ exneosiver''^ she SidiBd in a 
Ipwer twttt? ',.^'ixk fiict he is a pesson. to be da- 
^nded Qii». I know hinLvesy wefl..'^ 

A wsbve i^f Mm., i^bjonera haju&Bckief 
bf^engiii. tile vestto> with. m&(njciv to the oil- 
iiigSi. :^ thtt InJ^ west back ti}>t^ hooae, Ib 
«^ bee bimm^W 3Jtd. be out ofthtf^ waj of pay- 
i^ tor ujty tiling on^red;. 

^' WhaXi. $kit!tler! ai^you. here?** asked 
^- <(^ud^4j^hei»eQg?Qi2adthamaiL 

" Xq^ ^r; berewei^!*]»t3ini»LtheQl&ar; 
*» i^^l wisii. we wa<$n\^' 

-> l:U/\^ ria ^ businosa^ dull?, ek?** fiiztlter 

'^ \i>v ^v«»r bright; Tbftre's ^ fooniajai 
biVtx loilowt^ ^fivaU' the way down, the load^ 
\^i[\\ hauMWiSxhit ;. ;juKi the people like that befe* 
^M- li^Mi !s^iie«s It tWgJat^oa- 'ant moxxi^ yon 
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^ Fact, miim,'^reiiifned SkMer. * Nobody 
#oaidn't drink ^finger beer unless it made 'em 
aervous ; t&ey wonidn't toacb this if I didn't 
seivi the oorks right ever the road ; and yet 
there isn't abetter article at the price in Lon- 
don : for, as I says, what can you give much 
■lore than wina and water for a penny. 
Just try it, Sii>-or perhaps the good lady—" 

" I think not to-day, thankee," said Mr. 
Gndge. *^ Mere is our passenger coming. 
Ciiristopher, jump down. If uiere is not 
loom, you must stand on the step." 

Skittler ran to open the gate, as Mrs. 
Hamper approached, and assisted her into 
the chaise, touching his hat, as he observed : 

" 'T won't rain t(wlay, mum. Hope you'll 
enjoy yourself. You U find me here when 
yott coine back. The lady knows rae," he 
continued to Mr. Gudge ; "and the Ta^ony 
wagon too, mum, don't you ? Ye^, mum. 
All right. Sir ; hit him again. Now then, 
and here he addressed a foot-passenger ; 
"here you are. Sir — ^the regular high-pres- 
sure,- no saftey-valve knock-me-down nectar, 
as patronized by the royal family ; and only 
a penny a glass !'?>nly a penny! Why, 
you've got that — surely !" 

When Skittler foiled to persuade the ap- 
fietite of his customers, he insulted their 
poverty, which plan generally answered. 
People will do a great deal for which there 
is no necessity^ not to be thought poor. The 
feeling, being tolerably general, gives rise 
to nearly every species of social tomfoolery. 

Mrs. Hamper gradually settled down in 
the hind seat of the chaise, whilst Christopher 
hung on to the step, provoking the cry of 
•* Whip behind !" from every boy that passed ; 
and at last the party got to tfate gates of the 
gardens. 

** Dear me where can it be ?" said Mrs. 
Hamper, who had been feeling in all her 
pockets, turning her reticule inside out, and 
looking at the bottom of the chaise for 
Ihe last two minutes. "I cannot surely 
have left it at home !" 

" What have you lost, mam ? Your hand- 
kercher ?" asked Mrs. Qud^. 

•* No, my — my ticket," said Mrs Hamper. 
* It's gone — clearly. How very unfortunate. 
I am afraid I must trouble you to pay for 
for really when one comes from home, 
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one has so much to think about, that I 
generally forget ray purse. Have you such 
a thing as five shillings about you ?" 

Mrs. Gudge made no reply ; so Mr. Gudge 
was compelled to produce tne money. This 
was not all, however. To those not having 
tickets the price at the gate was doubled ; 
flo that Mr. Gudge was obliged to pay up 
again ; and consequently entered the ffrounds 
with his wife on one arm and Mrs. Hamper 
on the other, completely hidden between the 
two, in no very good humor. 

The turf was almost obliterated by the 



Sly company swarming over it ; and Mrs. 
amper was kissing her hand to every body, 
right and left, to the great gratification of 
Mrs. Gudge, who walked on in all the pride 
of knowing somebody who knew some ar- 
istocracy ; and sometimes returned bows ne- 
ver intended for her. At length, after being 
wedged through a crowded tent to look at 
some flowers they knew nothing about and 
cared less, they came out upon the company 
assembled round the band ; and the first 
OToup they saw was the party with Sir Fre- 
derick Arden ; including the Mainwarings, 
and one or two officers, as well as Lady Ar- 
den, who at first did not know the extent of 
the misfortune ; for she only saw Mrs. Ham- 
per, who, in herself, was bad en<Agh at any 
time. For Mrs. Gudge's new blazing parasol, 
which was almost like an umbrella connected 
with the Arabian Nights' entertainments, so 
gorgeously brilliant was its fabric, had quite 
concealed her. And knowing it was quite 
impossible to get away from Mrs. Hamper 
whenever she once saw anybody, she had 
resigned herself to the infiiction, when she 
perceived to her horror that the Gu^ges were 
of the party. 

"How are you, Sir Frederick ?'^ said the 
attorney. "Did you get home all right the 
other night — eh ? Your servant, La^dy Ar- 
den ; hope you didn't think we gave the 
Baronet too much wine ? he ! ho !— eh ? 
Mrs. Gudge — ^I think you recollect — eh ? 
Not easily overlooked, as the saying is — he ! 
he ! Tootsey ; Lady Arden." 

"I hope you've got over the spasms, my 
lady," said Mrs. Godge ; "I know what they 
are, and can feel for you. There's nothing 
like a little O.D.V. and cardanums for them, 
though. Perhaps another time we may be 
more fortunate." 

Lady Arden gave a freezing bow, as Sir 
Frederick commenced talking to the officers, 
as rapidly as he could upon whatever subject 
came uppermost, to divert their attention. For 
they were -evidently diverted at the new 
comers. But Mr. Gudge was not to be so 
easily thrown over. 

"I say. Sir F.— Sir F. ! we're thinking of 
comin? down to see you," some fine day next 
week," he continued. "Not to put you out, 
you know— we'll take pot hick ; and our 
young ones must know one another." 

"I regret to say I shall be at Brighton,'* 
coldly replied the Baronet, crimsoning with 
anger and confusion. 

"Well — ^never mind that : any other time, 
you know. How long shall you stay there ?** 

" That will depend in a great measure 
on Lady Aiden's health, Mr. Gudge." 

« Comci Sir F., don't * Mister' me ; we're 
too good friends for that, you know — eh ?" 
and he looked at him like a vulture ; as he 
raised his hand to give him a familiar slap. 
But Sir Frederick recoiled, as an umjMSsta^*" 
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kaUe expreiMion of disgust passed over his 
features. At that moment he caught Lady 
Ardun's eye, and bowing hurriedly to their 
unwolcoine acquaintance, he followed her 
Into the crowd, leaving the Gudge party 
amongMt entiro ntrangord : as Mrs. Hamper, 
hearing of some party coming off at the 
Mainwarings, had turned her whiole attention 
to thorn. 

Sir Frederick was galled to the quick by 
the Hhort iutorviow with tho attorney ; and 
a few wordn of reproach from his wife, at 
tlio un])loaHant rencontres his intimacy with 
tlio (judgoH had oxpoiiod her to, and from 
which Hhu could never bo free whilst he no- 
ticed thorn, did not improve his temper. She 
know ihat^^uiru muut bo some strangely im- 
poruiut tie botwoou Gudge and her husband 
to admit of such familiarity. Of this she 
had novor roceivod the slightost explanation ; 
nor, from a wish not to pry into the events 
ofhU lifo bt^foro marriage, had she ever 

fjrtwHt^d him for it. The present encounter 
lad^ howover, irritatod hor, equally with Sir 
Frodorick^ tmd a fow bitter words passed be- 
tween ihoiu as tlio dashing crowd separated 
lh(>\u for a tiiuo from ihoir party. 

Thts upbraiding of L:Miy Ardbn were not 
witJmut th->ir ellbcL Wearied himself of 
Gadgets prc.-«uimng manners, and the. con- 
atani dr.Un upim his pnrse> Sir Frederick 
determined, thc>n aivl tliere, to come to some 
iuial undor$tanding--compromise, if need 
w^te — and sliaka off so obnoxious an incu- 
bus« If«», tiionefore, hurrit>dly told his wife 
limlshe sliould bo ox}K^:«dl to no furtherdiscoin- 
Ibrt ; and fe«>.Ung iu be^tter heart than he had 
done for «;xvne tiuu>, fitxn the mere notion of 
comparUkv^ freedom, th«»y rt'joindl their 
fH^tids ; ivjoict^ lid Hiid that the oUiers had 
l^w^^t»gn«d[ <cHt tlt'd Fkck^s whmn U«oy had picked 
out «Lt an im^'^Uble di^taMdo^ 
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K^.^My:^ \\\ i^i* r(>wJl\^ !a Aiy aft twv^ isib&r 

hlC*^v^^ \\\ hii^ <6«3i1s xx-'-ith l)^ 4eil3e«tt*n45*}4]tsoia <^ 

Ih^.k^ivS i'vix^ it4<h? ■jsi^n'Ai'ri t^^ h&t rftfi9^er was 

^ Wl>K>Kj)i«i h^' x«^T 'iHte A't 'hif: o'h«i'i'»ni'>?Ts Hitpon 

>X-iiHi ^i*i:'»% ^s fK^ wji«; ?»t*>m6^imo$ in the hhb\l 
^•^^ ^MfiS Vi>'h<?fn >f*r^.^^i\^ hv 'Ivif ?i.lf*i irs. I'^h^* 
fth'ri'iifi.'Ji ftcoWui.'^^rA' loft Wi*fl'*i '("hw h^t woTilcl 
<^ftlil a^vtrm; ?iii5 s^x^*fi <f^ td St. James's 
^fr^-^^t 't'') (r 'I r\ii "oif fttj >ir>nT ctr tvK'o i-n the 
^.ri>r^?i'l Aiibs to which bs ■b6lcffig&&. 



Here he found many idlers, who liked tc 
talk with him — flight-spirited, gentlemanly 
young men, who were good companions, ii^^ 
asmoch as the wheels of their lives were so 
pleasantly oiled, that they never chafed their 
tempers. And these lounging 'west-enders 
were very fond of getting Sir Frederick 
Arden to tajk to: for he was acquainted 
with every topic of the day, and, aJUioagh 
not so young *as many of them, was still 
perfectly one of their clrde, and had the 
reputation of having been one of the fastest 
men upon town but a very few years back. 

A small party of them insisted upon his 
dining with them ; and as he supposed 
Gudge would be tolerably late, he joined the 
table. The conversation was smart and uo- 
flagging ; the menu unexceptionable ; and 
the wine above praise ; so that the hours fiew 
by upon those rosy wings which clever wri- 
ters now and then speak of. At last Sir 
Frederick recollected that his cab was still 
waiting in the street ; and resisting all their 
pressing invitations to finish anotlier bottle 
of claret, or ^ to the opera, or to join some 
wonderful soiree that was going to be given 
by no matter whom in Jennyn Street, at 
which they should be proud to introduce him 
-^he quitted the cluh and once more set ctf 
upon his mission. 

Caring less to meet Mr. Gadge in the do- 
mestic confidence of Coke Villa than in his 
chambers, he drove rapidly at once to Cle- 
ment's Inn, expecting to find him still there, 
althoiurh the evening had tolerably well ad- 
vanced! Making his way up the bare and 
creaking staircase, as well as the dull lamps 
on the landing allowed him, he was pleased 
to find the ooter door open ; and accordingly 
ran? the bell. 

We say he was pleased to find the oak 
^ onspofted ;"** for ^ the many mnsquito 
miiKMr mi^ries of life which m their numbers 
torment £ar sharper than the heaviest afflic- 
tioii«^ there is none which falls more chilliog 
KM ik^ heaat than the firs£ glimpse of the 
d«tecuT> cviitier door aftiar rj;miiii>g up the 
manv ir^^liAs olf a set of chambers, with no 
<*s^i^ wieuootane ^ g/Kut joa than the writtm 
iKv^ ^ ktave vrkiJtievQr jvhi may have for 
ll¥e <ewner alt t^ iiic»dg«u For whenever yoa 
caU m ^iim\!f&tsi k k lasva^j od matters of 
■soa»e iritipoirtaja^^ i»<wne or iii^s. IdHin^ visits 
aTi? taf^irioia yitsji i^aeir? ; mt&te caMs of com- 
^^'li^nften-l, ^« wJiiiAldycai ibcigNe tDo iSsii the uwaer 
"ONt, viev^er; a.T)^ ;a]!thi>eiir-i& ttene is nothing 

^k^ with liviilx intm^ w^itk ih-2 happy 
HN^i'isc^HsiDess ■thai 3iki» msm wdka owns the 
seft hbh'ne nev-eo- $ikKH^ iiia n^tem^ and that 
ftlbove the-'Te icrii ^rily (ttof <T*rii:aaiiitT-ptTlt- ; yet, 
\hfin xh^ v'lcm ^i rhs "Ijairii-nn^ ir^ii its two 
lilack 3oo^s^ and >t^i^iT vciowi*};' ^iJiiijTjssaipSj. nail* 
"hejids, g-nnnincf -Ipf.tetNhMa* *2Ui Ik;^j4ioleii 
there is nothing more .ghfttCllj^ 
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The door was opened by Christopher, who 
told Sir Frederick that Mr. Gud^ was still 
out, but had ordered him to wait there until 
he returned. The Baronet paused for a 
minute; and then informing the boy he 
would be batik immediately, he went down 
to the street, dismissed his servant u|>on 
«ome extempore commission, and left his 
cab in the charge of some spectral cad, who 
rose up, aj^rently at his elbow, the instant 
his own man lefJL Bidding him wait there 
4 minute or two, he returned to the chambers. 

The wine he had taken at the club and his 
n^id drive had slightly excited him — not to 
any extent beyond sending his Uood some- 
what quicker through his veins, and crowding 
a few more ideas into his head than it was 
wont to contain. In a more composed .state 
he would not have thought of acting as he 
was about to do, but his intended plan now 
appeared the best for his purpose that could 
be put into execution. The idea had sprung 
up, as he first saw Christopher alone, in the 
chambers. What if he was to take the boy 
ofiT, and place him in a position — the notion 
of which struck him at the same moment — 
away from Gudge and unknown to him ? 
The train once fired, the plan leapt on from 
one idea to another, and his determination 
was fixed. How he carried it out we shall 
«ee. 

This time, with no one to scrutinize bis 
feelings, or observe their working; he did not 
meet the boy without some emotion. As he 
asked him one or two important questions, 
he looked at him with an expression of the 
most intent curiosity ; and then after a pause 
of a minute, to which a quick and tremulous 
expiration of the breath was the only break, 
he stamped his foot impatiently on the 
ground ; as he muttered to himself: 

" Pshaw ! it may be better for him, and 
must be done. You are to go with me, my 
tnan,'* he continued aloud ; " you need not 
be afraid ; it is all right'' 

The announcement was so strange to 
Christopher; and his obedience to Mr. Gudge 
60 implicit, Uiat not having received from the 
latter person any directions to that efiect, he 
was at a loss how to reply. ^ he only 
stared at Sir Frederick Arden in great be- 
wilderment. 

" Come," said the Baronet impatifently ; 
•* get your hat, there's a good boy. 1 am 
omy going a Uttle way, and you must ac- 
<M>mpany me. Is this it V 

He took the gold banded hat with which 
Mrs. Gudge in the pride of her page had 
adorned him, and hurriedly putting it on the 
boy's head, led him from the chamber, kick- 
ing the outer door to, as they reached the 
landing. 

** Mr. Gudge will be very angry. Sir," 
said Christopher; ** he told me to to sure and 
coft go away until he c^me back.'* 



*^ Oh, no ; he won't be angry,*' refdied the 
other, hurriedly ; ^ now come down stairs, 
and then you will see what I mean. Make 
haste." 

In the Baronet's anxiety to quit the Ian 
befoce Mr. Gudge came back, he nearly ac- 
complished Christopher's very rapid descent 
I by the process of sending him down head 
over heels. In half a minute they were at 
the Pillars, and here Sir Frederick found his 
cab ; which was undergoing a minute scru- 
tiny from all the vendors of curds and whey, 
whelks, and toftee there assembled. 

** Here, my man," he cried to the phantom 
ostler, " there^s sixpence for you. Jump in, 
Christopher. Sharp-! there s a good boy. 
Leave go : all right I" 

He lashed the horse, who leapt forward ao 
suddenly that the red-jadseted cad was obli- 
ged to sprii^ aside for his life, and went off 
along the Strand at a rattling pace — fear- 
fully quick, considering the number of 
vehicles that crowded the thoroughfare — 
never speaking a word to his astonished 
little passenger, but venUuor his hurry and 
impatience upon the animal be was drivinf , 
until they were literally flying along the 
atreets. The long undulating line of lights 
in Piccadilly were passed, right and left ; 
and as they proceeded, the clusters down in 
the hollow on the left, that marked tho posi- 
tion of the palace, twinkled and changed 
their position, and got mingled one with the 
other until they all appeared in motion. 
Suddenly the horse was pulled lip at the 
entrance to some livery stables, with a jerk 
that nearly threw Christopher out of the cab 
over thfe front 

'' Is Withers in the way ''" asked the Ba-- 
ronet of one of the ostlers, who was standing 
at the corner. 

''He's up the yard. Sir Fred'rick," said 
the man. ^ I'll fetch him in a minnut." 

And in less than that space of time, the 
master came down. 

^ Harry," said the Baronet, '' I want -a 
good stout horse to-night, who can bear a 
little work ; for I may have to go a great 
way. Have you got one you can recom- 
mend?" 

** Just the very thing. Sir Frederick : foaW 
ed a. purpose for to-night, I should say 3pav- 
vy, bring up the long-backed mare . look 
suive. Won't you pull in. Sir Frederick ?'• 

"No, I'm pressed for time: trot her up 
here. " 

" Oh, she's a good one. Sir Frederick : 
would take you down to Brighton at a pull, 
if you wanted to go, in that light cab of 
yours. You'll have a queer night of it 
though, I'm thinking. It'a coming down 
wet half-crowns on the pavement, now." 

And, in truth, large drops of rain were 
beginning to fall as 3ie foot-passengers hur- 
ried on in anticipation of a coming storm. 
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"Tbeie,'* continued the Jivery man, as 
tfie ostler brongfat op the mare, ** that's her. 
^le worked two year in the Suicide, that 
run to Manchester in a day, and was got rid 
of because she was too fast for the othera 
in the team. Wo ho ! lass." , 

Sir f^pederick jumped from -the cab, telling 
Christopher to remain wheie he was> and 
assisted the man to change the horses, which 
was accomplished in litUe more time than 
kas been taken up k> t^ir^ of it. 

^ Sha^l I send your horse to the Ehns^ Sir 
fVederick ?" asked Mr. Withers : ** some of 
our people have got to go to the Star and 
Garter to^iight" 

•*Nos by no means!" replied the other, 
getting into the cab; "' keep him here, and 
take care of him till I come agjpiin. All 
light— tsitl'* 

The long-backed mare obeyed the order, 
and thej were again on the road, spinning 
along by Hyde Park Corner, and tarniog 
vS at Knightsbridge towards Brompton. 
Christopher began to think that he was 
letuming; to Mr. Cindge's ; but he was afraid 
to ask, more especially as Sir Frederick had 
BOt spoken word to him since tliey first 
started. 

Theiaiowas coming down heavily, and 
every now and then a Hash of limning 
shewed that, anon, something more miglu 
be expected . As the gas lights were now 
fewer and farther between, the Baronet de- 
termined to use his lamps, and drew up for 
thepurppee at a public-house^ 

" Hi ! Bring me a light," he criett 

" Here you are, Sir," said the man, in de- 
fiance of practical truthy a& be caught wp a 
lantenk 

" Which isr the road to Kingston ?" asked 
Bur Frederick, whilst the man was ctawing 
•ut the lan^s. 

•* Over Baittersea Brieve I recfaon^a^the best 
way,"r^ied the helper ;"straight on and 
ftnm to the left." 

•* There's Sarah !" cried Clmstopher, as a 
girl, witb a ju^ of beer in one hand, and an^ 
vmbrella in me other, looked^ out of the 
public-house door to see how the rain was 
eoing on. , "Halloo !" he continued, as he 
feant forward in the cad. "Hbillool — Sa- 
rah !" 

" <Iish !" exclaimed Sir Frederick, some- 
what shandy ; "keep back. Now^, are the 
lamps ready ? Stand out of the way : alL 
right ! Ill recollect you." 

And away they went .again. 

" Well, be* s a cool hand, anyhow," ob- 
served the ostl^, as the cab whirled away. 
"I'll sell my chance of what he'll recollect 
for half a pint. I know his face, toa" 

Nobody appeared inclined to make the pur- 
chase, so the ostler bought it of himselt in- 
continently, and enjoyed the proceeds of the 
■ale in a similar fiaahion. 



Meanwhile the cab rattled on, to the greit 
dismay of Christopher, whdse chief fear was 
founded on the scrape which he expected 
would await him for quitting Mr. Gudge's 
chambers^ He was afraid to speak to Sir 
Frederick, who appeared oidy intent upoD 
lashing his horse up to his highest speed, and 
shoutingangrily at any body who got in his 
way. The rain had increased, and was 
coming down in torrents. The wheels whirl- 
ed a continuous shower of mud iiAo the 
glare of the lamps, and the steam from the 
horse's nostrils formed a couple of almost 
unbroken tracks in his wake. 

On they went, until the ga84ights got 
fewer and fewer y at last ceasing altogether *, 
and trees and hedges were just visible at ths^ 
side of the road instead of houses and walls* 
Few people were about. Now and then 
they snot past some solitary traveller crouch- 
ing from the rain ; but the weather had dri- 
ven every body to their homes ; and the flash- 
es of lightning, which now quickly followed 
each other, shewed that it was going to 
be an ugly night. Occasionally they passed 
through some villages, all the inhabitants of 
which were retiring to bed, as might be 

fiessed ftaok the lights in the uj^)er houses, 
hen they crossed over a wide open country, 
tearing down hill and hurrying; up, scarcely 
without any dif^rence in their spee^, until, 
after an hour and a quarter's travelling, they 
approached a townt They clattered t£tx)iigh 
some narrow streets ; and at last Sir Fre- 
derick Arden pulled up the qmvering and al' 
most exhaust€«I horse at the entrance to an 
inn yard, in the old market-place of Kingston- 
upon-TTiames. A cry immediately brought 
out the ostler. 

^ Get me a post-chaise," said the Baronet,, 
"directly. And look here, take tliis horse 
and cal^ and keep them mitil I return.. Now^ 
Christopher, my mai^ jump out. Come into* 
the liottse with me whilst they are getting 
ready." 

The littte boy obeyed, and they entered 
the bar of the irni, in spite ofall the persua- 
sicMisof the landlord that they would go inta 
the parior ; as he could not • imagine, in- 
warmly, how the owner of a cab and the be- 
speaker of a post-chaise could be comfortabre 
any where else.. JSr^Fiiederick ordered some 
refrejjhment for Christopher, v/bo^ with all. 
his confusion, not to say fright, stood some- 
what in* need oTit, and hastily drank off a: 
gjass of brandy, neat, himself. 

" How far is it from this to Weybridge V* 
he asked of the landlord. 

** Well, let me see — you mean»Oa.tlandSj J 
reckon, S t ?" returned the mam 

" I mean what I said,'* reptied* Sir Ko-v 
derick, sharply. 

« Ask your pardon, ^r," said the host ;. 
"only I thought you might be going there. 
Weyhridge-^h ; last A^ot races tiiere wa^r 
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a gent in this venr bar was going to — ^no, he 
wasn't neither— Lord bless me now, to forget 
that ! Where oould it have been he was 
going to ?" 

"Going to (somewhere) I" exclaimed Sir 
Frederick, with an exclamation. "Can't you 
answer my question ?** 

"Through the Mouiseys and Walton ^ 
that's the nighest way from here, Sir," said 
the man. "1 can't say exactly how far it is, 
I'm sure, though I ought to know. The boy 
wiH tell you." 

And tne arrival of the chaise at the door 
of the inn stopped all further discourse. In 
another minute, Sir Frederick and the young 
object of his care were once more on the 
road. 

The slow conventional progress of the 
post-chaise was somewhat of a tax upon the 
Baronet'^impatience after the rapid journey 
in the cab, and he was considerably irritated 
th«ieby. This, however, had less effect 
upon Christopher, who, overcome by min- 
gled fatigue and digestive somnolency, had 
gone off' fast asleep in the comer of the 
chariot. So that the Baronet had nothing 
to do but to hurry on the post-boy and watch 
the road-side objects as the lamps rendered 
them visible, until at len^ they arrived at 
Weybridge, where the nder pulled up for 
furflier orders. 

"You'll never find the road, if you're a 
stranger," said Sir Frederick. "Stop, I'll 
get out and guide you. I'll come on to the 
bar." 

Without waking Christopher, his compan- 
ion, careless of the weather, took his place 
in front of the chaise, and began to direct the 
postillion. They passed through the village 
and then traversea a low road by the side of 
a canal; whose water was roaring through 
the locks above the noise of tne storm. 
After a time they turned off, on to what was 
almost a by-path and where their progress 
along a thoroughfare, if such it could be call- 
ed, deep in ruts, and bordered on either side 
by a water-course^ became one of no common 
dteculty. At length, they could perceive 
a giimmering'light reflected on the rain-la- 
den ground, ana toward this doubtful beacon 
Sir Frederick now directed the postillion. 
The man blundered on as well as he was able. 
and finally stopped at the door of what was 
evidently a beer-shop on the side of the ca- 
nal ; for over the bit of red curtain in the 
window several rustics could be seen drink- 
ing ; and the light streamed up upon a rude 
aign of a beehive that overhung the en- 
trance. 

As the chaise stopped, a man came to 
the door, whom Sir Frederick immediately 
recognised, and called by his name. The 
fellow shaded the candle from his eyed as 
he exclaimed * 
«WeU, I'm dang'd if it ain't I Who'd ever 



have thought of seeing you here, Sir Fi»> 
derick, on such a ni^ht as this !" 

"Hish, Andrews,'^ replied the Baronet, 
"never mind my name now. Who's in your 
house?" 

"None but them I can send about their 
business directly if you wish," replied the 
man. 

" Well, get rid of them, and then I'll talk 
to you," observed the other. 

The man went back, and the next minute 
his company broke up and took their depart- 
ure, staring in dull astonishment at so ca- 
rious an object as a postrchaise in such an 
out-of-the-way locality, so late at night. 
When they had cleared off. Sir Frederick 
told Christopher, who had been roused up by 
the jolting of the latter part of the joumej, 
to come into the house with him. They en- 
tered ; but the Baronet started back as he 
saw there was still another stranger there 
— a brutish navigator, who was either asleep 
or drunk upon a settle near the fire. 

"Don't mind him, Sir," said the host ; - 
"he's all right ; but a little overcome by drinL 
He's waiting for a cast on to Basingstoke 
in a barge, to work his way on to Lyming- 
ton." 

" Is there, one coming, then ?" ai^ed the 
other. 

"Sure not to be long first — ^Parson's. 
Won't you take a drink of ale. Sir? No. Or 
perhaps a drop of brandy then ? We ain't 
allowed to seU k, you know," he continued, 
winking; "but* that's no reason why we 
shouldn't keep it. Will your lad there — " 

"No, never mind — ^never mind," interrupt- 
ed Sir Frederick, hastily ; and then turning 
the conversation, he continued : "And how 
have you been doing, Andrews ?" 

" Well-F-^nuch as usual, Sir. I havn't got 
so much money yet as I can't put away, ncn* 
I ain't grown so fat that I can't get out of iJie 
door ; but there's a many worse off. I 
should do better though if you'd lower the 
rent. I think as an old servant — " 

"Periiaps we may be able to arrange that," 
said Sir Frederick ; "but I have a little mat- 
ter to talk to you about first. You see that 
lad," he continued in a low tone, looking at 
Christopher. 

"As hke what you Was at his age as two 
peas," replied the man. 

"There, that will do," said Sir Frederck. 
"Now — look you here. I waW him taken 
charge of to Southampton, and given into 
the hands of a certain person who will know 
what to do with him. Do you see ?" 

"I'm awake,** said Andrews ; and he was 
about to say something else, when he wa« 
interrupted by a cry from Chiistopher, as 
the navigator lifted his head up from th^ 
table and stared heavily round the room. 

"Don't let him have me," cried the bo|^ 
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'Wliell kin met h^n Rockejr, come all 
this war after mo frcnn the mines.'^ 

And It was Indeed the miner, who had 
come ^p to Londcjn in one of the colliers, and 
Was working his way as he best couJd to- 
wards the New Forest to Join come charcoal- 
burners. 

"Do yon know this man 7" asked Sir Fro- 
ilerlck of Christopher. 

"Yes." faltered the boy, directly adding, 
tt« Roc key was about to rise : " I won't ^o 
With him ; lie'll take me down the pit and kill 
mo. Come awav, Sir ; come away I** 

And he knelt uown, and clasped his hands 
tightly round Sir Frederick's legs in his ter- 
ror. 

" Slop, my good boy,** observed the Baro- 
net. " Nobot^ here will hurt you." And 
he continued to Rockey : "You know this 
boy?" 

"Oh I I knows him,** growled the other, 
With a voice like an ogress, " I knows him ; 
and a precious deal of trouble he's been to me 
long ftfore now.'* 

W hilnt he was speaking, a tongi peculiar 
cry Was heati^n the distance. 

"Here's the barge coming,*' said Andrews. 
"Now, mate, 1 reckon tliis is your convey- 
ance.** 

Rockey implied that he was ready, and 
took up a small, dirty bundle, supposed to 
contain his earthly possessions, when Sir 
Frederick exclaimed: 

"Stop !— did 1 hear that you were going 
to the New Forest V 

"After a bit, master," replied the other, 
fiaaingatoke's my first pitcK; and then I 
•kail get on as t can." 

•*Yoii seem to be oid friends," continued 
Sir Frederick, k)oking at Christopher. Will 
you take charge of him, if I vnake it worth 
vour while^ to an address I shall give you in 
Southampton ?" 

"Oh, Sir ! pray, pray let me stay here, or 
go back again !'' cned Christc^pher, perfectly 
screaming with fear. 

"Oon't be afraid, my man," said Sir Fre- 
^riek ; "nobody »hall harm yon ;" and he 
toc^ a card from his pocket-book, and pen- 
cilled a few words on it, heedless of Christo- 
pher's further terror. 

" I can hear the horses," said Andrews. 
•**rhe men will stop here for a drain of beer. 
They>e close at hand." 

"I won't go," cried Christopher. "PU go 
back to London, or to the salt-mine ^ but I 
won't go with him. I won't, I say I" 

^'Silence !" said Sir Frederick, sharply, a,s 
the barge came on, and was now in front of 
the house. "I tell you there is nobody -to 
littn you. I'm poing to make your fortune." 

"Ullow, pardner," obsen'^ed the man who 
liHts guiding the horses t)n the towing-path 
»S he came in at tho door. "IjCt's have 
Mf«-pint , and where's our passenger ?" 



^AUalive," said Rockey. *"! think theie'i 
another coaiiiig. Have you room for two?" 

*^Ha]f a dozen if you've got them," said the 
man. 

'*Sir— please, Sir!" cried Christopher, 
again appealinff to Sir Frederick, as he clang 
to htm with re£)ubled agony. "Let me stay 
with vou. Rockey will murder me !" 

*On, I won't murder you," said the miner; I 
*'yott luiow better than that if you choose; 
don't you ? Come — come along. T'll mmd 
him, Sir; I'm used to it. He'bsharpasaeel 
though. Come here with yon." 

He dragged the boy away, notwithstand- 
ing the tight hold he kept of Sir Frederick, 
and pulled him, screaming, to the barge, on 
to which he all but flung him from the caual- 
bank. Andrews betokened no astonishment 
at the comparatively rapid sceng. He had 
been used, m former times, when in the ser- 
vice of the family, to become an accomplice 
in so many of Sir Frederick Arden's adven- 
tures, that a matter of treble the excitcm^t 
would not have moved him. 

" I hope that fellow won't hurt tlie lad,' 
said the Baronet, as Christopher's cries grev 
fainter in tlie continued soar of the stonn, 
whilst the barge was towed on. " Give me 
some brandy, Andrews ; and take out soaie 
to the post-boy. He must be drenched." 

The inn-keeper dkl as he was ordered, 
and then sununoned the chariot up to the 
door to return again. Sir Frederick enjoin- 
ed silence respecting the scene which had 
just taken place ; but it wais scarcely neces- 
sary. Then th2X)wing himself back in the 
comer of the carriage, he directed the man 
to proceed at once to his bouse at Richmood, 
intending to send one of his people over fa 
his cab in the morning, and t&Lling him that 
his haste was most nrg^xt ; aad tl^t, in con- 
sequence, not being near a posting-^iouse, he 
must contrive to nuicC the same horses do for 
the Temainder of the journey. 

Stimulated by the brandy, and ^ promise 
of reward if he reached " The Elms'' by a 
certain time, the man commenced to i^etrace 
the road 'by which they arrived at the hses- 
shop. But this was by no means an e&sf 
task. Andrews ran in front of them a link 
way with a lantern to get them clear of the 
canal-bank ; but his progress was soon sto^ 
ped ; for the torrents of rain iiad so sweUal 
the water«courses which intorsoctod the low 
ground in every direction, that scarcely any- 
thing was visible but a sheet of water, froia 
which a few pollards rose, gaunt and sca- 
thed, as the only guides to the e^ige of the 
road ; and these were not to be discerned in 
the intervals of lightning : for the lan^js^i 
the carriage were ik w burning dimly, and 
threatened shortly to go out. 

But the postillion kept on -spuTrmg and 
thrashing the horses, who, what with their 
punishment, their uncertain footing, and the 
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ttmnderand lightning, were snorting and 
quivering with iright, until they got upon the 
regular road again, when feeling their way 
once more comparatively safe l^fore them, 
they started off almost at a e;allop. 

Sir Frederick, who, during the journey 
across the wilder tract, had been directing 
ihe man as well as he was able, now put up 
the glass of the window again, and once 
more gave himself up to his moughts, which 
were confused and almost bewildering. Still 
there was a feeling of satisfaction as he felt 
tolerably assured, if all went as he had plan- 
ned, that Christopher was safely disposed of, 
nntil further arrangements could be made. 
. And this was increased by the rapidity with 
which, in spite of their previous work, the 
horses were now being urged along. 

At last they came to a high wooden bridge, 
of an irregularly steep, and unsafe build, over 
which the road was carried in an awkward 
turn, and which spanned the junction of the 
canal with the river Wey before they both 
fell into the Thames. As the horses, without 
relaxing their pace, almost climbed up the 
slope, just as they reached the top of the 
arch, a vivid flash of lightning that for the 
moment lighted up everything with dazzling 
clearness Broke full in their faces^ closely fol- 
lowed by a clattering peal of thimder, which 
appeared to shake the very earth. Already 
frightened, they backed suddenly, and before 
the postillion had the least mastery over them 
they drove the hind-wheela of the chariot 
against the wooden-post and rails on the top 
of the bridge, which were rotten and insecure 
from age. Those gave way in an instant, and 
as Sir F^derick started forward from his 
seat to learn the cause of the check, the 
whole equipage was precipitated into the 
dark foaming water of the lock directly un- 
derneath them. 

The heavy chariot had of course dragged 
the horses after it, and still fastened to the 
pole, they fell, ki&king and struggling fi^r- 
fully, half across the top of thelbod ^tes. 
Thepde directly snapped; and the norse 
which the postillion was riding got free as 
his harness was torn away by the weight, 
and fell into the comparatively shallow water 
below the pound of the lock. But the other 
was pulled, battling with his hoofs against 
the timbers, after the chariot ; until he hung 
suspended, as it were, by the chain and the 
entanglement of the broken pole and harness 
in the wood-work. 

For a second or two, and no more, the in- 
terior of the chariot remained dry, for the 
windows were still up. But as the animal, 
in a frantic plunge, kicked in the front glass- 
es, the water rushed in and it filled imme- 
diately, settling down in the deep enclosure 
of the lock, ami drawing the horse after it. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LITTLE MILLINERS RECEIVE THBOt 
FRIENDS. 

Bessy Payne was siting at work, all by 
herself, in her little bed-room, singing a duet 
with her bird, whose cage hung outside the 
window in the warm afternoon sunlight. 

It was more pleasant and airy at the top 
of the house in fine weather than down in 
the dusty parlor, where she could not open 
the window for the fashions displayed in it. 
And Bessy's room was a back one, and 
looked upon an unbuilt-over, hollow kind of 
field, just green enough to swear by, and 
fertile in brick-bats and oyster shells. It 
was not an open bit, for a fence of rough 
boards enclosed it ; but the boys had broken 
some of thesQ away ; and they now ran in 
and out to play whenever they liked, the 
sport deriving keener excitement from the 
idea, so charming to boys in general, that 
they had no right to be wh^e tliey were* 

drhere was a board on a -pole at the cot- 
ner of the ground, but whether it was to 
warn people away by threats of apocryphal 
engines always ready to go off, or whether 
it announced the possibility of buying any 
portion of the land on a building lease, was 
equally unintelligible. Por the top half was 
broken away altogether, and the remnant had 
been so- pelted, and shot at, and otherwise 
grossly insulted that it was now only fit to 
be introduced into a picturesque landscape. 
There was not much about it, however, to 
keep up the idea : nor in any way to promote 
reflection— except the oyster shells. And it 
was curious to think how they ever came 
there. It was not a place people would 
enter, by choice, for the express purpose of 
eating oysters : and they could not have 
been pitched down there, because of the eiH 
closure. But there they were ; and there 
they had been ever since Bessy Payne's 
brijght eyes had overlooked the OTound. 

The sun was shining, and the bird was 
singing ; and a tolerably pure air came fixxn 
the Surrey hills, and flirted with the leaves 
of the scarlet runners that were trained upon 
various bits of string round the window, 
starting from the flower-pot on the sill, which 
had in its time been sadly in the wars, and 
was now kept together by a bit of bonnet- 
wire. And, as we said, Bessy was singing 
too : nothing from ah opera, nor yet anything 
that had ever been heard at a concert ; yet 
for all that, a song which would not have 
sounded badly — ^but that a man might have 
stopped a while to hear, without considering 
his time thrown away — pn a summerticS 
evening, in some pleasant country nook. 
And as Bessy sang it her thoughts were al- 
together in tne country, for she had come 
from it ; untU, like a dissolving view^ all the 
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fawn tff hminfmf dutfiy und ^rmrm m they 
W9r«ff f tifnf d \nUf th}eM^>-aired, wavioi^ tree», 
ItfKl hUw WKUstn fUfWfjil iU'jrf>m th« groand, 
iltMf tho fiystw fth«II« nwe)\fK\ oot inUi white 
ihwf|i (Urii'mfi ihti f\Mn. T)w very Inrd ap- 
pff«irfH\ Ui )mvo givon liir/iHclfnp to the tame 
^(ii\nmmtj frrr hti cblmipf?<i, and mnhed from 
mi^ l»»<ff*li fr» thf> Of hur— which miwt have 
bf*f*fi « jrHifftJiy that prf;vo(l rather monoto- 
t»"H» Iron ffnfpMint rf!pr»tlij<m'— jiiMt an if he 
i^totiirftf hfi W(iH rm an opon troo in a copee. 

Trn<f\ fhf* pfitt«r pattu/nrt which, from time 
in tifii'* IJpBssy kfipt p)ficinf( n^riinut her own 
Iflm fi|(urti, ftml th«m comparing them with 
\wr wnU, rtny hrwly tnl^ht havo gnoHHodthat 
It w«fl fur hnrrtolf; iinrt from the fabric, 
whirh wiirtnf a dnllrntM, filmy nature, no- 
iUittw f«f sninn «nft n( fcmtlvity inHtantly pre- 
««tifn«l thr^trmolvri*. And now and then, 
lii^f tthitiif ofV hnr nntig; Huddimly, Hho would 
«'i«»f* fi'MM hnf wofit, tutd pi»rU)rm a lively 
ttifi««,i,i-i» rtf•r(t^q hur ftMMu, oxclaiming " one, 
fWo» llif'"\ Mti»l nun, I wo, ihrfH', and ono, two, 
tht-0f*» a «t'<p rtti'l « intnp ;*' all which things 
lK»!tlg pnt tojjfr»thfif lnol<inl vc»ry like an an- 
li»*.!p«tirMi oCwntnc limtjvlty. 

"Oh I my ffnnchiowK, JiJ'tty ! how nearly I 
knof^k'Ml y\n\ down,'' crii*d BM«y, rnt after a 
pi^tiy viyt>mm^ wait* wtih hor only ehnlr, she 
«*»m^ T^urtlttflt MiMTwIi!*) who entered the 
tVHim rt( I he tmwwnt. " VVeU^t)U are back 
ftOoti : and <'M\ thf^y oome t Sit down — oh \ 
I iHr^^— the chrtii'w \ny j^nnorv Now tell 
We an AlKim it» f^\r IV^qnite out of bn>aik" 

Ahd MiM T\v^t« took^hi^ ch^ir, «» BoHsy 
I^^Ued oiM hf^»- Kwv irtttxi li^i^t do\<nt njion it. 

" t Wipih t \\aA J^>«t !^)>iritr8k ik^AT,'' said 
lih*« Tw^tw wiih m^oh *oniimenti!il feelmg* 

" IxM- ? yoM hav^ yo« k«ow> I^otty; twice 
li* |iH>od ; ^iHy yo^ ^v>n^ boliex^e iu t fi>el 
low firtd d^iTl wometimes — nat very <often 
^O^h-^^nd >^'1\ett I am, t *wy to Yn\^f, ii^'s 
liwi >en<v»!i|rh "W Ne x^n of ^i^irits, Wt I wotii\ 
*Wtk«e them W(*«e W t h i nkin^ ?« bowt it . A»d 
<^rt^ I ^ n^j>«i^ 4#»Y»oe — -j-nM icft a ^^tjge 
ytWi koow^-^iftd i^orha.fw ^ frniny i^a comes 
ittto wiv HofiH^, >»M I Ifingh ! — ^^vwft knO'Oi' h(m 

MiwR TK^nt's T5lK>ok >!«• "hea^ 1w?t ^^let'heT 
%o #ftply i^^oornYjce ^t expro^ mekticholy 
^[ilteawrrA. ^'ftsdiffictTh to tell. 

<«Oh— biYt I do, Ix^riy. l^oft% itVvm 
^^' to h^ happy; ftOd o^Vv^r co^ts ftnyrhlng. 
^f yon hHv<»T\'{ ^one anythinfif voiy "W'ron^, 
^i^iCh $»>i mnrdorinjr anybody"— and yoti kno^' 
!yoti n^vf»r <1 id— there's no reason why one 
*hOn H n 't hr> « H^aA's tnern' . " 

Miss ^^Jts m'fts Jihoni* to say somethrn^ 
*hMit 1^^rocked attachments, whetiBess^- hi- 
•♦^frupted her by gomg on — 

** And se thefj-^M'll reallj' come ; oh liow 
^ttfce it ivill be !" 

A^d MMe was midentl}^ fe'botit to dance 
%galn, Hv^hf^ii Miss ^Hts stopped her. 

•* l<h»t^n, Bessy," she said. *' I am sdfToe- 



/t aUe to believe it, bat I must make ^ 

ndant of you. I never thought to love again 

aftfjr he" — (here 31 is? Twits swallowed a 

large mouthJful of air w^ith great deteimioa- 

\ tion, and then spasmodically composed her- 

i Helf)— ^ but no matter ; that is past." 

Bessy opened her eyes, and looked at Miss 
Twits, as much as to say, " What is comiag 
next ?" 

" What I half expected— perhaps hoped— 
yet scarcely dared to think 1 did," continued 
the other, "has come to pass. He has— 
forgive this amtation — he — " 

" What ? the jolly man !" cried Bessy. 

" Yes, Mr. Chirpey has this morning- 
excuse me, dearest, but call him by his proper 
name in future — has this morning — dear I 
dear—" 

" Popped the question 7*' asked Bessy. 

" Proposed," replied Miss Twits, with an 
improving importance. " I went to speak 
to nim alx)ut my birthday, and he told me he 
had a subject of greater consequence than 
that to talk to me about. My dear, you 
might have knocked me down with a minikin, 
when he asked me if I thought Chirpey was 
as good a name as Twits ? 

" And what did you say, Letty ?" 

** I^ow not," said Miss Twits ; "but I 
must have given a favorable reply, for I 
came away his affianced one. There is bat 
one stru^le more— one sacrifice — and all 
will be over." 

Bessy began to speculate upon what this 
might be, as Miss Twits, after mueh gulp- 
ing and internal commoticna, drew a small 
Sackct from her bosom, which looked like a 
attened curl }>aper, and was slightly tians- 
pare«T, incToasing the resemblaJKse. Open- 
nig this, she took from it a small, shcHt lock 
of hsir, ha\ing more the anpeaiaiice of a 
comers hair paint brush jvulkia oot of its qiuD, 
than DTi'sniang olse, and slie bent over the 
relic of former lo^^e-, nodding bea- besad in le- 
i[)\y to internal ^>ec^latiaDs, aod {stdeavor- 
ft\g to shod a i<«iT — -lie vhote performance 
beirtg the Tesnlt of a careful stii% of •' Mahd. 
the Mildewed," comhined with a Twi6. veccAr 
Section of Alic^ with Walter BaTuai^Ts ptaxm 
iti the '* Wreck Ashore? And a^ea she 
Wked as if she wus~ ^mg to raise iit Tig ha 
lip^ "^'ith the aid of both hands — ii "heing ap- 
pflren rly of a pondf.Tous naturo — ^wlion s£e 
snddeniy chocked horsolf. exclaiming:: 

*' Mo — no ; I am anotiier's ; the (&eax& n 
pa^ ! " 

And approaching the -window, she ti 
her head awaj^ as she tiirew nxn ihe 
rial of the false one. 

*' 1 cannot hear to look. Is It gone T" ^ 
asked of Bessy. 

*' Not quite*; 1 can aee it^' Tcpiirf 'fl* 
little milliner. •' Jt*s going to lodge on :& 
spout : TiO : — it isn't ; it\ off tigsm, just a« 
the wind took it." 
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** The last plmi^ has been made then ?" 
obeenred Miss Twits. 

^ No, it hp.sn't," said Bessy, still watching 
t}ie relic. '*0h, it's twisting round and 
lonnd, aikd now — oh ! now the old fowl has 
run after it, and eaten it up. No, he hasn't : 
be don't like it. I can't see it any more." 

Still Miss Twits could not distil a tear, 
although she would have given a good deal 
to have done so. 

, '' Come, Letty ; now let us talk about 
your birthday. Tom has arranged all for 
the evening; and has eot leave to come 
away an hour earlier, and the ma<i next door 
will put up the shutters for him, and the 
jolly — I beg his pardon — Mr. Chirpey, will 
come with his brother, the steward : and 
who do you think ? — Miss Warwick and 
Miss. Vavasour — ^there !" 

Miss Warwick and Mi^s Vavasour were 
two young ladies attached to the corps-de- 
ballet of the Opera^ who lived near Miss 
Twits's millinery establishment, and em- 
ployed her extensively in the manufacture of 
tarlatane skirts, and flesh-coloured silk bo- 
dies. The name of Miss Warwick's father 
and mother, who kept an eating-house, was 
Jinks ; and Miss Vavasour had a brother — 
a young cabinet-maker — named Loblnns : so 
that the cognominations of the young ladies 
had been apparently changed. And this 
had been possibly effected, not by coming 
into property §ad paying a good round sum 
to have it done, but quite simply and effec- 
tively by their own letters patent. 

Then the lady's-maid to Mrs. Botolph— 
who had a villa at Brixton, and drove every 
afternoon in a Brougham to fetch Mr. Bo- 
tolph away from a warehouse in Lower 
Thames' Street — this lady's-maid, who was 
also a customer, was coming ; and she ask- 
ed permission to bring the youns man * she 
kept company with,' whom she Ascribed as 
' a pretty dancer,' and who was going to 
marry her in the autunm, and take a small- 
public house at Balham Hill. 

And they had also insured the presence of 
M. Fandango and his accompli^ed daugh- 
ter, with four pupils. M. Fandango was a 
professor of dancing in the New Cut, and 
ffipoke very good English indeed for a for- 
eigner — ^remarkably so. He had taught 
Bessy and Miss Twits, and at his seleet 
academy, every Monday and Thursday even- 
lag, they had become acquainted with the 
pupils whcHn they expected, and who were 
to open the haU by performing an Olio 
Figure, which comprised all the dances of 
the universe, and various other places : and 
as Monsieur Fandango observed, was a great 
favorite in the high circles.* The pretty girl 
at Lambeth House, who. always tried on 
*• gcrnt's dress kid" so bewitchingly, that the 
customers bought any size she pleased^^the 
standard numbers of gloves being vague in 



the transpontine districts— -was also comiiif ; 
as was Mr. Raddles, an elegant young m^ ^ 
in the same establishment, who handed 
chairs to ladies, and shewed them parasob. 
So that altogether there was a chance of its 
being a capital party. 

Sprouts begged to take the music undir 
his own direction ; and, in this, the recoUee- 
tioQ of an old ^iend had somewhat influ- 
enced him* Skittler, amidst his many ac- 
complishments, was no mean performer Qp 
the fuddle — the honest old^fasluoned fiddle, 
that only played jovial dances : not t^ 
richly oily over-gpenteel modem violin. So 
Tom secuzed a hve shilling engagement for 
him and ' his merry bit of wood,' as he ynm 
wont to call it i and promised, in addition, 
that he should be well taken care of, tuad 
have lots to drink. 

Without doubt the expenses of this, lavish 
entertainment would have fallen heavily on 
the slender person of Miss Twits and Bessy ; 
but the jolly man had told them that he 
would look after all that part of the enter- 
tainment, so they took him at his word and 
let him. His brother too, the steward, came 
out uncommonly upon the occasion. He 
promised them that as soon as the boat came 
back her last turn from Gravesend, he would 
send up all the cold joints there weie on 
board, and perhaps something else. And if 
they wanted any glasses — which it was pos- 
sible they might, their own stock being con- 
fined to two tumblers and a Lowther Arcade 
egg-cup^-he told th^n be would send up 
hundreds. So they availed themselves also • 
of his liberality. Bessy and Miss Twits 
were so busy, having to make their o\(m 
dresses as well as th^e of several of their 
visitors, that they were obliged to get all 
extra hand. And besides the dresses, they 
manufiictured a whole clothes-basket full of 
silver-paper water-lilies, to make the room 
look festive ; and the first-floor was good 
enough to say that they might put all meir 
spare furniture in their apartment, whieh, as 
their own space was limited, wis very agree- 
able, and of course led to the first-fioor being 
invited, partly out of gratitude, and partly 
out of charity, inasmucn as their was a pro 
bability of the first-floor's beauty-sleep being 
somewhat disturbed. 

The jolly man called every day until the 
night arrived. He used to say it was to see 
what was wanted, but he always talked to 
Miss Twits so much longer than Bessy 
thought necessary for anything short of sup- 
plies for a whole empire, that it is presumed 
they found other topics <rf conversation. But 
this was never known for a certainty, as 
Bessy, on such occasions, discreetly with- 
drew. However, Mr. Chirpey's visits were 
always followed by a present : and some- 
times he even brooght bottles in his poqket. 
And as his brother, the steward, kept his 
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word also, when the night arrived, there had 
Mffiae more refreshments than the little kitch- 
eea could well hold. 

Sprouts came first : he had promised to 
«k> so at Bessy's request,* to light the can- 
dles, hand the tea, and make himself gener- 
ally useful, even to opening the door, if the 
charwoman was otherwise engaged. His 
appearance was very striking : by his usual 
contrivances with string, glue, sealing-wax, 
and ink, he had managed to turn out in sin- 
gular style. He might, to be sure, have bor- 
rowed one or two articles of his wardrobe, 
inasmuch as his waistcoat was evidently 
meant for a man four times his size ; and 
his stock would not meet very well behind, 
but shewed & good deal of neck and buckle. 
His general e&ct, however, was pronounced 
to be a hit. As for Miss Twits and Bessy, 
they looked perfect ladies : if you can call 
to mind the cuess with the most flounces you 
ever saw, and then multiply that by six, 
.adding a dozen bows to the product, and di- 
viding it by a pink band, you will have some 
faint notion or their costume. 

No notes had been written, but everybody 
was told to come at eight, and at ten minutes 
to that time Skittler arrived. He had adopt* 
ed the fashion of the Court, and wore knee 
breeches ; but they were of a lighter colour 
than, and different texture to 'those seen at 
the Palace. He had clean white stockings, 
brightly blacked hishlows, that flashed again 
in ue light — for there were six candles all 
burning at once in the room — and the new- 
est of velveteen jackets. And after he had 
made the same bow to Bessy and Miss Twits 
that he would have done to the highest lady 
in the land, had she come for a potato, or 
any other circumstance had thrown him into 
conKnunication with her, he took his place 
in a comer, with a jug of porter underneath 
his stool, and winking on the sly to Sprouts, 
told him in confidence that he hoped the la- 
dies wouldn't take it amiss, but he'd brought 
up his can, with some of the best Irish fruit 
he could get, for their acceptance. 

" Oh, Tom !" said Bessy, as the Dutch 
clock pointed to twenty minutes to three and 
struck eleven-^the combination signifying 
thsLt it was eight precisely, after the dissolute 
manner of Dutch clocks in general. " Oh, 
Tom, I feel so nervous for fear we shouldn't 
go off well. 

" Go off well !" said Tom, " you'll go off 
Uke a regular rocket — all stars and no stick. 
What are you afraid of ?" 

" Weil, I don't know, Tom : perhaps, that 
it will be dull." 

" Oh, you think so, Miss Pa3me, do you ?" 
asked Tom. " And with me here ! Look 
at that." 

Whereat Tom pulled his coat tightly to 
his figure to show it off, and spun round on 
hia heel, finishing in an attitude which was 



shaken from its elegance by another knocb 
at the door. This was the arrival of Mop 
seur Fandango, with his daughter and four 
pupils : who did not enter at oiice, as they 
all put on their pumps, and crammed theii 
walking shoes into remote nooks and cor- 
ners, in the passage. 

But when they did come in, they were 
worth the pause. Monsieur had his coat- 
tails lined with white glazed calico ; and his 
daughter and all the pu{$ils were in fancy 
dresses. The young priestess of Terpsi- 
chore had a Cracovienne costume, rathei 
short, with red boots, and jingling button- 
moulds pegged on to the heels ; and two of 
tibe gentlemen pupils took off their coats, and 
shewed their shirt sleeves, tied round with 
ribbons, which ^ve them an appearance 
rather Tyrolean than otherwise. The ladies 
were attired, one as a Scotch lassie, and the 
other as a Neapolitan — both dresses being 
easily achieved by a plaid scarf and black 
feathers in one case, and a square bit of 
pasteboard covered with calico and worn on 
the head, in the other. They saluted the 
rest with much courtesy as they entered the 
room ; indeed, Mademoiselle Fandango made 
such a low reverence, that she went all 
down, like the dreadful images you compress 
into a snuff>box to startle nervous acquaint- 
ances ; and Sprouts wondered what had pos- 
sibly become of her legs in the performance. 

The company soon came — ^arriving, in 
the emphatic, but somewhat^unsatisfactory 
words of Sprouts ^' all in a lump, as the boy 
found sixpence." Mr. Chirpey cg^rried so 
many things with him, that he could hardly 
get in at me door ; and if it had not been 
that Miss Warwick and Miss Vavasour were 
close behind him, the chances are he would 
scarcely have accomplished it. The cory- 
phees were most splendidly dressed, — even to 
exciting jealous feelings in the Fandango 
alliance ; and looked very like n3rmphs, es- 
pecially about their heads, which were sur- 
rounded by silver leaves, and pink roses. 
They only wanted a pair of transparent fire- 
screen win^ to be complete. 

The ball did not commence until every 
body had arrived for it was to open with the 
Fandango Olio ; and the professor did not 
choose to shew off his talent until he had a 
good audience ; since in the display, which 
gave such brilliancy to the party, he had an 
eye to future pupils. But when all was 
ready, he ranged the company round the 
room ; and talung the violin, accompanied 
the Olio himself. For Skittler's knowledge 
of national airs was confined to those of, 
England ; whereas the professor's ranged 
from an Indian war dance to a Chinese horn- 
pipe. He could have taught and played the 
North Pole Gavotte had it been requisite. 

The Olio got great applause. Mademoi^ 
selle Fandango &st danced the Cracovienne, 
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which was & sDu^ceasion of kicks and stamps, 
—as though her boots were not well on, — 
' and kissing of hands to the audience, all of 
\ which Misses Warwick and Vavasour re- 
garded with a patronising smile. Then the 
pupils performed a curious figure, flirting 
I with their partners, and placing apparently 
all their happiness upon an old artificial 
[ rose, which they tantalized each other with. 
j And the steps were such happy conglomeia- 
l tions of the Cachucha, Pas Styrien, Lilt, 
I Tarantella, and Fling, that the spectators got 
S peifectly bewildered with what they were 
Beeiog. They were a Uttle too crowded to 
be sure ; but that did not much matter ; and 
when the final arrangement was presented 
to them, in which the two gentlemen knelt on 
one knee, and the two young ladies stood 
upon their others, whilst Mademoiselle f^an- 
dango crouched in an attitude of supplication 
before them, with her hands clasped on her 
breast, the applause was tremendous. Bessy 
and Miss Twits were in ecstacies, which 
were only moderated at finding that the la- 
dies of the ballet, whom they regarded as 
great authorities in such matters, did not 
think much about it. 

The Olio finished, and the dancm^ began 
in earnest. They did not keep at all to the 
conventional first set ; but they went through 
marvellous figures, Circassian Waltzes, Ca- 
ledonians, Lancers, and other elegant dances, 
that the genius of Monsieur rendered popular 
in the neighborhood. Tom, who owed his 
knowledge of them entirely to Bessy's tui- 
tion, went through them pretty well. Some- 
times, to be sure, his legs got ail awa^rom 
him, and appeared to be hastening to other 
])arts of the room, to the great confusion of 
the bystanders ; but on the whole, it was a 
commendable performance, and as those who 
had been once knocked over by him, got out 
of the way the next time, it was only ms first 
steps that cost him any trouble. As for 
Skittler, he was the admiration of the entire 
a ssembly, from his increasing energy. What 
with beating time with his feet, and keeping 
it with his head, he danced* as much as any 
of them although he never left his seat. In- 
deed he labored so vigorously that Mr. 
Chirpcy often brought the dancers to a stand- 
still by insisting that he should have some 
beer ; and as that jolly man only joined in 
country dances, he would at times stand be- 
fore Skittler and perform a little pas by him- 
self, setting to him and looking doubly plea- 
sant all the while, as is the habit of jolly 
men generally when they hear a band. Only 
to be perfect they should have a pipe in th^ 
hands. But Bessy and Letty had agreed 
there should be no pipes until after supper ; 
because Miss Warwick and Miss Vavasour 
who met lords and guardsmen at fashionable 
public balls, had told them that tobacco was 
never Introduced until that time. i 



Mr. Chlrpey's steward-brother undeftook 
to superintend the refreshments, as dancing 
stewards are unknown; and there he was 
all the night making punch in a wash-hand- 
basin, and tasting it very often to see that 
it was all right, which is a process your 
punch-makers are ffreatly given to, being as 
much self-conceited with their concoction as 
everybody is upon his own method of poking 
a fire. And although not so potent as you 
might have tasted at the Blue Posts in Cork 
Street, or the Cheshire Cheese in Wine Of- 
fice Court, it was pronounced exceedingly 
delicious, and had as desirable cfiect upon 
the hilarity of the dancers, as could be de- 
sired. 

Monsieur Fandango was worth his pre- 
sence with his pupils. For they knew no 
fatigue ; and when the grand dances ceased, 
his accomplished daughter was always ready 
with a Milanese hornpipe, or something of 
the kind to delight the company. Her new 
dance. La Lambethienne, mvented by the 
professor, was a great treat. The pupils, 
also, reflected much credit on the establish- 
ment in a double rowing hornpipe, descrip- 
tive of the life of a sailor from his launch 
until his lay up in port ; and in spite of the 
affirmation of Miss Warwick ana Miss Va- 
vasour made in an under tone to Mr. Rad- 
dles, that no coryphee would dance it, what- 
ever the ballet-master might compel the 
" extras" to do, the applause at the conclu- 
sion was very general. Indeed, the last ta- 
bleau, when quite unexpectedly they all pro- 
duced union-jack pocket-handkerchiefs, at 
the same moment, and held them up as if to 
dry, emblematical, as Monsieur Fandango, 
observed of old England's naval glory, was 
pronounced almost afibctiiig. 

And once Mr. Chirpey, who would not dance 
much, volunteered his song about the court- . 
ship under the umbrella, which made great 
great fun for every body, except the young 
lady pupils, who caught their partners, look- 
ing at Miss Warwick and Miss Vavasour 
instead of themselves, when there were cer- 
tain allusions in the song to a kiss given 
under cover of the friendly shelter. But the 
cloud soon passed ; for the time v/as loo 
bright to allow any shadows to linger, and 
if anybody had folt gloomy for an instant, 
one look at Bessy Payne's sunny face, or, 
failing her, at the shining eyes of the pretty 

E'lrl'who tried the gloves on so well at 
ambeth House, would soon have lighted up 
their spirits again. 

At last supper time came ; and where do 
you think it was laid ? Where, but down in 
thekitchen, so snug and cosy ; and there it 
had been all day, only locked up for fear of 
cats and accidents. There does not appear 
to have been many barley-sugar bird-cages oi 
maccaroon baskets ; and we have no clear 
records of CTucker Ymit^ta^ ^t Oci»:n:)2^<^^« 
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Biit there was a cold round of beef and a 
dish of pickled salmon, that would have pro- 
yoked a sharper appetite than all* the dinner 
pills ever taken ; and in the middle was a 
fruit pie ; and tliere were plates of cherries 
and currants, and above all other things, 
shrimps and prawns, which the steward had 
brought up, steaming from the copper, in 
little linen bags that morning from Graves- 
end. And lastly, Skittler — who on the first 
announcement of supper had put his fiddle 
in a comer, and left the room — placed, in a 
large wooden bowl, scrubbed until there was 
a perfect white bloom all over it, a quantity 
of the most noble baked potatoes that had 
ever been seen. There appeared to be no 
end to them. He kept producing them from 
his can, as the necromancers do the eggs 
from the mystic bag, until at last they not only 
filled the bowl, but made a perfect p3rramid 
above it. Upon which Mr. Chirpey cried 
" Bray-vo !" and applauded with the handle 
of his knife, until all the guests did the same ; 
and then he was for some time lost to so- 
ciety, whilst he drew corks more rapidly than 
the keeper of a ginger beer booth in the 
racing dog-days. 

There were not seats for above half the 
number, anatomically considered ; but some- 
how or another they all contrived to find 
places. The steward had the beef under his 
own management ; and when the jolly man 
had drawn corks enough to have floated the 
Great Britain, had she been down at the 
time, he took his place at the head of the ta- 
ble, between Miss Twits and Bessy. Then 
we rather think the fun did ])egin ; especially 
when Mr. Chirpey told them, when their 
plates were dirty to turn them topsy turvey 
and go on again : and that Miss Twits and 
Miss Bessy rayne did not grudge them any- 
thing they liked to eat, only it was hoped 
that they would not put anything in their 
pockets. Then he took beer with everybody, 
commencing with Sprouts, who would not, 
he hoped, pocket the spoons, as he did at that 
last unfortunate meeting, when Bessy said, 
" Oh, now ! what a story ! Fm sure he 
never did." Tom acknowledged this cham- 
pionship of his innocence by giving her a 
pinch, at which Bessy scream^, in the pret* 
tiest manner imaginable ; and the jolly man 
told Sprouts with a severe face that if he did 
that again he would transport him for seven 
hours to the back kitchen, until he found 
them alla,t breakfast on his return. 

To Monsieur Fandango he was especially 
attentive ; and thought it polite to talk 
French to him, which consisted in saying 
" Come on voo parly voo, kesker say paddy 
whack bang !" which phrase Monsieur Fan- 
dango did not perfectly comprehend. But as 
it would have been equally incomprehensible 
to him, had it. been pure French instead of 



this singular |«tot9, that was of little conse- 
quence. 

Skittler took his place upon the dresser, 
and after the manner of the court, performed 
popular airs uninterruptectiy, until Beasj and 
Sprouts insisted that he should take some 
supper. For nobody was proud ; and they 
soon in a measure consider^ Skittler as one 
of the company, and no mean member of it. 
In fact, afp-rt from his dress, had it not been 
that he somewhat betrayed his ignorance of 
fashionable society by persisting m removing 
imaginary froth from the top of his pewter 
with his cuflT; and saying " Here's to eveiy- 
body," every time he drank, he would have 
made a great hit. 

The merriment was at its height, and to- 
morrow was considered altoget}»er a fiction ; 
when a noise of wheels was heard to cease 
at the door, and then a loud knocking startled 
everybody into silence, as though twenty 
chairmen's hammers had been detonating aU 
at once. It was a wonder how the slender 
snake who formed the knocker, and was al- 
ways endeavoring to crawl backwards down 
his own throat was not shattered to pieces 
by the attack. 

Bessy started from her seat ; so did Miss 
Twits ; and the jolly man asked who else 
was expected. There was no one ta come ; 
everybody had arrived ; and whilst th^ 
were wondering who it could be the knock 
was repeated, accompanied by an equally 
violent assault on the first floor s bell. 

" Tisn't a runaway knock — ^that's cer- 
tain," said Sprouts, " I ought to know, for 
I've ^en a few. T^ey never try it on 
twice. Don't disturb yourselves; I'll go 
and see." 

Sprouts, with no small exertion, u&wedged 
himself from where he was seated, and 
strode upstairs, leaving the company in min- 
gled expectation and timidity. He opened 
me door ; and there soaked by the rain, which 
was coming down like one huge waterspout, 
and had nearly drenched him through and 
through, stood Mr. Gudge ! 

Tom's first impulse was to slam the door 
to, and run away; but, immediately recol- 
lecting that he was now indep^ident, he 
thought he would have a bit of fun to him- 
self : so he said : 

" Why, they haven't asked i/ot^— have 
they ? My eye !" 

" Oh, you're here — aie you ?" asked 
Gudge, by way of. reply. "And what are 
you about ?" 

" About five feet eleven," returned Sprouts 
hsmng learned to be extra sharp from the 
boys in the court who, until he showed fight, 
had been accustomed to beat him every 
night when he put the shutters up. " Oh — 
don't think you'll frighten me," he continued, 
I as Mr. Gudge assumed a threatening atti- 
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tQiie. " Fm not in your clutches now, you 
know." And he half put himself in an atti- 
tnde of squaring. 

"Pshaw!" said Mr. Gudge, as he ad- 
vanced further into the passage, and heard 
the sounds of a fiddle accompanying a jolly 
voice in a song, down stairs. " Ah ! I 
thought so, Skittler's here — isn't he ?" 

" I should rather think he was," replied 
Sprouts. " Did he ask you ?" 

" Nonsense, Sir !" cried the attorney, re- 
suming some of his ancient authority. '* Go 
and tell him^^he's wanted immediately — ^that 
he must come with me." 

"Oh yes," said Tom; "likely; isn't it? 
Jnst as if he'd cut us for you." 

" Bah !" replied the attorney in awful in- 
dignation, a9,.pushing Tom on one side with 
his hand, he walked along the passage, bang- 
ing the door behind him, which was immedi- 
ately followed by the echo of the knocker 
provoked by the cabman, who thought he 
was going to cheat him. 

" I say ?" cried Tom : " have you any 
right to go there." 

" I shall go where I please — ass ?" re- 
turned Mr. Gudge, as he strode on, and de- 
scending the stairs, closely followed by 
Sprouts, entered the supper room. 

The jolly man's song had just concluded, 
and the applause attendant thereupon usher- 
ed Gudge into the room. But tiie instant 
his apparition appeared at the door all the 
noise ceased, and every eye was turned upon 
him. He was never a- very festive looking 
man, but now— drenched, in a measure, as 
he was, with rain — ^with a drooping collar 
and a head of hair that resembled a piece of 
door mat in the sunset, he was the last man 
in the world that would have been supposed 
about to join such a merry party as were as- 
sembled in that kitchen. 

" Don't let me put you out," he said, as he 
perceived the sudden silence his presence 
had caused ; and Miss Twits and Bessy 
Payne, who recollected in a minute their 
last fearful interview, turned pale with ter- 
ror, and expected no less than that they 
were all immediately to be taken off to New- 
gate, or the Tower of London, or, as Miss 
Twits tremulously thought, the dreaded Bas- 
tile, wherein so many a noble heart had^ 
had — ^but she could not call to mind what. 
" Don't let me put you out." 

" Oh ! it would take a far better than you 
to do it," said Sprouts, proud to display his 
courage before tne company, and behind Mr. 
Gudge, at whose back he had been indulging 
in demoniac grimaces, of an extension never 
Been but in a moving countenance of a magic 
lantern. 

" Ullow, guv'nor, here's luck !" observed 
Skittler, bowing to him over his jug, which 
might have kept company with the purse of 
Fortunatus for its inexhaustible qualities. 



" Glad to see you. Sir, and didn't expect it 
Now don't. Sprouts ; it isn't manners." 

The last observation was directed to Tom, 
who had fitted the heads of various con- 
sumed prawns on the tops of his fingers, 
which gave them a demoniac appearance, 
and was intended^ as he extendea his anns, 
to show the company an anticipation of the 
fate to which every body connected with thu 
various branches of the law is populariy 
doomed. Mr. Gudge hit back, and as 
Sprouts bobbed away, his knuckles went 
against the doorr 

" DonH disturb yourselves," repeated Mr. 
Gudge, pretending that he did not hurt him- 
self, after the manner of people in public 
generally when they do. " Skittler, I want 
you." He said^ this with determination. ' 
The musician put down his fiddle, and, with 
a grave face, went to Mr. Gudge, who re- 
treated into the passage, pushing Sprouts 
into the kitchen and closing the door after 
him. 

" I learnt from some of the vagabonds at 
the Pillars," he said, " that you were here 5 
and a precious^ job I have had to find yon. 
The boy, Christopher, has been taken away 
somewhere, and you must track him. Get 
your hat, and come at once." 

" But you see, guv'nor," replied Skittler, 
who did not much appear to like quitting his 
quarters) " I've got a deal to get through 
here first," and he looked wistfidly at some 
bread- and meat he held in his hand. " And 
how shall I know what to do 7" 

" Leave that to me," said Gudge. " My 
servant swears she saw the boy in a cab 
when she went for the beer, and that Sir 
Frederick Arden was in it, and asked the 
way to Kingston. That's enough — eh ? — 
A) you see?' 

" Oh, I see^I see &st enough," answered 
Skittler, pulling his neck-handkerchief abont 
with an nncomfortable air, as if it was too 
tight for him. 

" WeU, then, that's enough," said Gudge. 
" So tell these people that they must kick 
their heels about to somebody else's noise ; 
and then follow me." 

Mr. Gudge returned up stairs, whilst Skit- 
tler went l»Lck and excused himself as he 
best could to the company, over whom the 
apparition of Mr. Gudge l^d thrown a tem- 
porary feeling of bewilderment. The re- 
grets were, as may be conceived, most touch- 
m^ ; but he promised to leave his fiddle, upon 
which Monsieur Fandango offered to per- 
form, being occasionally relieved by the 
steward ; and then taking a farewell glass 
for luck, he went after his employer, to st?Lrt 
upon his somewhat hazy expcMlition. 

But his departure did not quite quell the 
gaiety ; for when the milk-maid, whose 
bright pails shone in the morning sun, came 
wim the milk, instead of waiting the few 
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minutes she was accustomed to, her ring 
was answered by several of die company, 
who, amongst them, consumed nearly all her 
stock, Mr. Chirpey standing ha'porths round. 
And the last excitement was toe departure 
of Monsieur Fandango, his daughter, and the 
four pupils, in a hacKney-coach, surrounded 
by a running g^rd of admiring boys, who, 
after a series of single combats with Sprouts 
at the door, followed the professor and his 
party with cheers, all the way from Bessy 
Payne's to the domestic temple of Terpsi- 
chore, in which he ordinarily resided. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

■OME DISTINOXTISHED TRA.VELLBB8 ARRIVED 

AT VEinCB. 

Yon must suppose that six years have 
Elapsed since the events which closed the 
last chapter. If you will but call to mind 
how often you have said, with relation to 
some equally distant occurrence in. your own 
life, " It seems but yesterday,'^ the tax upon 
vour imagination will not, after all, be so 
Leavy. 

And you must allow jfour aufhor^to carry 
you to another land. You must imagine a 
strange and noiseless city, with silent high- 
ways of water for countless boats, instead of 
rattling thoroughfares for cabs and carts, 
looking for all 5ie world like rows of ruined 
Reform Club-houses built on the banks of the 
Serpentine. Strange black looking craft, 
like floating hearses, glide about the streets, 
eiving you the idea that one half of the popu- 
hition is burying the other half; and evenr 
now and then you come upon a view, which 
you appear to be already weU acquainted 
witli, from a perforated-card water-color 
drawing in an album, or a print in an annual, 
or some dining-room picture, associated with 
an agreeable party, heat-frosted claret jugs 
and early asparagus. 

You will see no trees — a Bloomsbury- 
square lilac would be a grove by comparison. 
And you will meet no horses — ^the most 
wretched cabhack in London might be kept 
for a show, and create a great sensation. 
The thoroughfares are all alleys, and the 
alleys are nothing but back-doors leading to 
narrow bridges crossing small stagnant ca- 
nals making you think every instant that you 
are coming to some docks. But you are not, 
nevertheless. And you may soon miss your 
way if you lose sight of any of the landmarks, 
resembling square parish churches, witli cheap 
obelisks on their summit, which rise in so 
many directions. The boats are called gon- 
dolaa; the square towers, campaniles; and 
tie name of tiie place itself is Venice. 



You cannot get there by land. The city 
lies out away from the shore, high and dry, 
like the Goodwin Sands at low water. iSo 
you go in boats-<^first along rows of extended 
Puddle-docks : and then over what might be 
taken for a huge flooded race-course, the 
-posts and rails of which just appear above 
the water, so that there is no great fear of 
drowning; thewhdle track reminding intelli- 
gent travellers of the Essex marshes out at 
sea. And before getting there you must not 
be quite led away by the poets, who are from 
time to time taken so poorly respecting its 
beauties ; because the ag^proach thereto from 
Mestre— which is to Venice what Twicken- 
ham is to Eel Pie Island — is not exactly like 
the dioramas and descriptions you have formed 
your notions from. In fact in common-place 
minds it may suggest unfavorable compari- 
sons with Wapping, until the passage-boat 
emerges into the ffreat water-streets of this 
amphibious city ofhuman beavers. 

In one of these bbats when we again com- 
mence our story, — a huge lumbering contriv- 
ance that could only have been imitated by 
placing the body of an omnibus upon an 
empty lighter — a party of English travellers 
were' being brought up to the steps of the 
Administration of'Posts, on their first arrival. 
They consisted of a gentleman and two ladies, 
with a footman and a lady's maid — ^the entire 
quintette being attired in the most extra vagent 
fashion, both as regarded their dresses and 
liveries. The rest of the boat was filled en- 
tirely with luggage ; even beyond the cabin, 
if so it might be called, leaving scarcely room 
for the hinder gondolier to scull ; especially 
as half his time was taken up in endeavor- 
ing to keep a large restless carpet-bag, stnfled 
like a ship's fender, and perched on the top, 
from tumbling into the water. At last, as the 
craft struck against one of the striped ricketty 
poles which ^rder the canal, the shock sent 
it overboard and down it went. 

" What the devil and all his infernal imps 
are you at now ?" said the gentleman in a 
voice of boiling-point anger ; prefacing the 
exclamation by a string of flue old British 
oaths which need not here be repeated, as he 
tried to let down one of the windows of the 
gondola. * 

But of all those things which never will be 
hurriedly treated, the windows of public con- 
veyances are the most stubborn, resisting all 
attempt to move them quickly with remark- 
able tenacity. No one was ever yet able to 
tell a cabman that he had taken the wrong 
turning, from this cause, until he had ^ot a 
quarter of a mile beyond it ; and gondolas, 
which may be termed the cabs of the ocean, 
partake of the complaint. At last, however, 
after pulling up successively a small Vene- 
tian blind, a shutter, and the leathern strap 
itself, right away, the traveller managed to 
opeiit\\QYnxk&OY7 «nii\!i\ktoiithi8 head, crush- 
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mg his hat in the process with a noise like a 
fractured hand-box. 

*< Why-— you thick-headed brigand — you've 
never let my carpet-bag fall into the water 7" 
he continued' as he saw that unit of his lug- 
gage on one of the submerged steps of the 
office. 

^ Si, Signor,^' replied the Gondolier, touch- 
ing his cap— not in any way comprehending 
the question, but thinking it incumbent upon 
him to return some sort of an answer. 

*' See it, Signor," continued the traveller. 
*^ SeC) indeed ! yes and so do f . Why — why, 
it's full of things worth twenty of your thick 
heads put together. Well ! is It to lie there 
always — eh 7 Pick it up directly !" 

He quite roared the last words out, in his 
anser ; to the great delight of several idle 
felfows who were lolling about on the steps. 
The gondolier tried to fish the bag up witli 
his oar, but failing therein, commenced a 
string of sentences to the traveller in the faith 
of his universal knowledce. 

** What do you mean !'° cried the agonized 
ffentleman. Then turning to the ^iterers 
he added, '' Is there anyb^y here who un- 
derstands their infernal cackle ?" 

^'Albergo delPEuropa," replied a man 
thrusting a card through the window at the 
end of a stick, as they do the Dorling's Usts 
going to Epsom. ** Non ci sono nd pulci n^ 
cimici in tutta la casa. Camere separate ; 
e una buona tavola rotonda ben' imbandita. 
Ver good ouse, Signor." 

** Yar !" screamed the travrfler,us he drag^ 
ged his carpet-bag, which an urchin recover- 
ed, in its dripping state, all «ver his fellow- 
passensers. *' No ! no !" he continued, shak- 
ing his head ; " nothing. Je non pas; reang." 

*' DcHi't, G." observed a lady sitting near 
to him ; " keep down your temper ; it looks 
so vulgar." 

"Psnaw !" replied Mr. Gudge; for such 
it was. " Will you look in that book you 
made me buy, and ask this man if he boards 
his lodgers.'' 

'* We were told at Milan to ask for the 
Polony something," said his partner. '^ Dear 
me — I quite forget the name, but it meant 
White Lion." 

" The very reason I shan't go," said Mr. 
Gudge. " The innkeepers all play into one 
anotner^s hands. I know 'en of old. Will 
you look in the book ?" 

The angry tones in which he put the 
question caused Mrs. Gudge, in a great 
tremor, to draw a book from her reticule, 
and begin hurriedly to turn over the leaves. 

" Stop a minute," she said ; "don't hurry 
and worrit me, or I shan't be able to do any- 
thing. Dear ! Dear ! * Vocabulary'— no — 
* Of things in a garden ;' * Of speaking to a 
washerwoman.' Stop G., here it is. * Of 
an hotel and things therein." And then Mrs. 
Gud^ read out " Geben aie zu essen ?" 



The hotel touter was entirely at a Ion to' 
understand what she said ; so he touched his 
hat and shook his head. 

" Give me the book," said Mr. Godge, 
snatching it from his wife. " Why, you 
were reading the German. I told you before 
— ^the third column's the Italian. Look here. 
' Datemi da mangiare ?" 

" Si, Signor," said the touter., " Ver ta- 
ble d'hote good rosbif." 

** Bi/r* replied Mr. Gudge contemptuous- 
ly. « Bif indeed ! What's btfH Not that 
fried India rubber we've had ever since we 
started. By,' pooh ! Here, you Sir ; I say. 
Spek Anglesh eh ? Me no understand Ital- 
ian — ^no make out, Mossoo. " 

Mr. Gudge fell into the popular error of be- 
lieving that to make a foreigner understand 
you, you must talk broken English to him. 

" The best way will be, my dear Sir, to go 
at once to a respectable hotel," said the 
other lady, now speaking. " They will be 
sure to speak French there ; and then I can 
explain all you want." 

" I said so from the beginning," said Mrs. 
Gudge. " We should have had a currier." 

"There is no necessity for that," replied 
the lady. "How fortunate it was that* we 
met as we did at Boulogne. For ii is so ui^ 
pleasant to^travel in a strange country. And 
as I said, when you are posting, one extra in 
a carriage makes no difference. WesliaU 
do very well." 

Mr. Gudge groaned inwardly, as he said 
to the lady, 

" Mrs. Hamper — will you be good enough 
to tell these people where to go." 

" Certainly — certainly," replied the other, 
as in a strange patois of bad French, distort- 
ed English, and a little conventional ItaUaa, 
she gave some directions to the gondolier re- 
specting their destination. 

It may be satisfactory to account for Mrs. 
Hamper's presence in the traveller's party. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gudge, now oa their grand 
tour, had met Mrs. Hamper, hy mere chance, 
in a cheap Boulogne boarding-house, to 
which she was in the habit of repairing 
every autumn, living at a small outlay, 
winning trifling sums at round games in tae 
evening, and paying the smuggler on her 
return, to such an extent — ^asking strange 
people to walk ashore in shawls and bonnets 
for her — Alining her old cloaks with gloves, and 
distributing uncorked bottles of brandy 
amongst ccnnplying passengers to evade the 
duty, — that her visit altogether made no in- 
considerable addition to her income. Seeing 
how utterly ignorant the Gudges were of 
the simplest foreign words and customs, and 
hearing that they were going to travel, she 
immediately formed her plans ; and knowing 
France well, made herself so eiLC««id\\v^ 
useful to \]bfim^ \]to.\. \5afe^ V^ Yt««»Ki^\^^ V^ 
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This was all sho wanted. Once in the cap- 
ital, the Gndges were children in her hands ; 
and she play^ her cards most cleverly. She 
took them to an ntterly French hotel, where 
they were compelled to rely upon her know- 
ledge of the language for every thing ; talk- 
ing them out of going to Lawson^s, at the 
Hotel Bedford, wl^re they could have spoken 
English to everybody, from the obuging 
hostess herself to the under shoe-black — we 
ask his pardon, " commissionnairey She 
•aw about their passports, and l^ squabbling 
ever trifling accounts, made tnem believe 
that she was saving a mat deal of money 
for them ; and final ly, &d got them to think 
that it would be perfect madness to go to Italy 
themselves ; and that although ste had pro- 
mised her dear Lady Parlawar to stay with 
her at Cheltenham, and Sir Crindle W ashey 
had invited her to his seat at Shnmmerer 
CasUe, where there was to be a great party, 
yet she woul^ throw all these engagements 
up for the sake of making the tour agreeable 
to her .esteemed friends the Gudges. 

So it was agreed that she should go with 
them, only — ^it was so very unfortunate, and 
really placed her in such an unpleasant pre- 
dicament — ^the comparatively small sum she 
had brought from England was nearly gone ; 
and although M. Adam at Boulogne — a most 
agreeable person — would advance her all 
she might want, yet she was not acquainted 
with the Laffittes at Paris. Mr. Gudge, 
however, begged that this would not distress 
her : and accordingly, with the two servants, 
they all started together for Switzerland and' 
the South ; Mrs. Hamper kindly undertaking 
to pay all the bills on the road, settle all the 
expenses, and change all the money for 
fhem ; " for," as she said, " the imposition 
practised upon English strang^^ is beyond 
belief." 

As long as they were in parts of the coun- 
try that Mrs. Hamper was acquainted with, 
U was all very well, and to the Gudges she 
was certainly in a measure useful^ as slie 
knew all the show-places, and the cheapest 
way of visiting them — going every vraere 
hut up the mountains, such as the Kigi and 
Montanvert, from the inabilitv of Mrs. Gudge 
and herself to dimb, and the impossibility 
of finding any mules stmtiy enough to carry 
thdm. But in Italy she jbst became rather 
tiresome, bein^ as great a stranger as the 
Gudges. And Mr. Gudge not being a man 
<»f very refined taste, did not see much to 
amuse him in that coumtry, but wandered 
about its cities and most famous spots, in 
the same spirit as one might have followed 
a friend over his grounds to see his turnips 
and plantations. The heat fidgetted them 
afl by day, and the musquitoes by nisht; 
and their man-servant, with Sarah, whom 
they had brought with them to make an 



effect, as they conceived, were still greatn 
sources of worry fnxn Uieir utter helpless 
ness. They would have had a courier had 
it not been for Mrs. Hamper's negativing tl^ 
proposal, since she did not wish the manage- 
ment of the e3q)enses to go into other faandi. 
And so they arrived at Venice. 

The hotel decided upon, their water-KXiacb 
moved on, along the grand canal, to its des- 
tination; its steepy motion, and the quiet 
that reigned around, broken only by tbe 
cries of the gondoliers, as thev approached 
the comers of the smaller thoroughfares, 
somewhat soothing Mr. Godge's ruffled 
temper. He was not, however, seized veiy 
violently with the enthusiasm wm«i i: is 
proper to get up, on arriving at Venice. 

^ There dcm't appear much ground to let 
upcm building leases," he observed, as he 
stared throu^ the window at the densely- 
crowded houses ; ^ and I shouldn't think it 
much of an investment if there was." 

** Palazzo Byron, Signer," said the gon- 
ddier, looking m at the back of the convey^ 
ance, and pointing with his finger to the side 
of the canal. " Byron — Lor Byron." 

« Oh, Lord Byron, is it ?" replied Mre. 
Gudge. ** Dear me ! I've heard of his 
name often, 'somewhere. Which is him ?" 

*' Tbe man means it is the palace he 
lived in when he was at Venice," said Mrs. 
Hamper. •* Byron, you know, was a great 
poet, and that was his house." 

" Oh — ^that was his house, eh ?" said Mr. 
Gudge. ''Looks damp; so they do all. 
One comfort though ; no rats I should think, 
and water-rates next to nothing. Byron; 
let's see— ah — ^what did he write ? Not very 
proper, was it, eh ?" 

" You must have read Childe Haiold," 
said Mrs. Hamper. 

** No, I can't say I have," replied Mr 
Gudge. " I don't care much about childrer 
when they're not your own. So that was 
his house. What odd fancies those scrib- 
biers take into their heads. One might as 
well live in Ratclifie Highway below high 
water mark, and get washed out of bed every 
high tide ; or cm a steamboat pier ; or in the 
floating bath. Well, I don't think much of 
Venice yet." 

" You havn't seen it, my dear Sir," said 
Mrs. Hamper, who having been instrumental 
in bringing them there, felt called upon to 
speak up for it. '' Its associations are verv 
interesting — ^the Bridge of Sighs, you know. 

" Ah, now I recollect," replied Mr. Gudge. 
" I've seen it in plays and pictures — cocbsd 
up high over a ditch between two ware- 
houses, and always moonlight. I didn't 
think it so wonderful, though. Pshaw ! look 
at Barclay's Brewery if you want a bridge--^ 
eh!" 

" But associations — " 
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** Ah ! I canH sav much about its asaocia- 
tioos, for I don't know anything of them. 
The Attorneys* Provident and Umveraal An- 
nuity one is quite enough for me. I founded 
it. I shouldn't put much trust in foreigners. 
Hullow ! here we are, I suppose. What's 
this ? an hotel 7 Umph ! it looks like a bit 
of old British Museum. Ah, yes — it's all 
right. You've caught us." 

The last words were addressed to a knot 
of waiters and assistants generally, who 
were standing on the steps of the old palace- 
lookW edifice that now served for the Al- 
berffodell' Euiopa, as the gondola touched 
land. 

"^ Buon giomo, Signore," said one of the 
persons, with a low bow, to Mr. Gudge, as 
Le crept from the gondola. 

^ Now atop all your gibberish," replied 
the attorney. ** It's all thrown away, llere 
— ^you Sir — any of you. Can't you hear 3 
Send somebody who speaks English — Eng- 
lish ! Do you understand 7" 

An undeniable British tourist, in a shoot- 
inff-jacket and Scotch cap, glazed boots and 
kid gloves, who was leaning against a por- 
tal, asked Mr. Gudge, in his own language, 
what he wanted. 

" Thank goodness, here's somebody Chris- 
tian," cried Mr. Gudge. ^ Thankee, Sir, 
I'm suro. We want a waiter who can un- 
derstand us a little better than all these 
fools." 

The tourist spoke to one of the atten- 
dants, who direcUy went into the hotel. As 
he departed, the rest began to unload the 
small barge that had brought them, to the 
indignation of the Gudge footman, but great 
aatisfaction of Sarah, whose eyes had been 
rivetted by the ma^ficent appearance of 
the waiters ever smce they stopped ; and 
when the fiercest of them, whom she had 
almost put down for one of the Life Guards 
an plain clothes, shewed he was not at all 
{xroud, but dived under the canopy after Mr. 
Gudge's wet carpet-bag, she laughed out- 
right, and cried, ^ Well, 1 never — if he isn't 
a Frenchman?" For in Frenchmen were 
all Sarah's notions of foreigners generally 
comprised. 

Mrs. Gudffe put on an expression of seve- 
rity, as she kmked at her servant, adding, 

^* Well, and suppose he is a Frenchman, 
it's not his fault, is it ? Pray learn to con- 
duct yourself properly." 

Sarah colored at the rebuke, which she 
felt lowered her in the eyes of the distin- 
guished waiter ; and then, being thus hum- 
bled, turned again to the footman, whom she 
was just beginning to think contemptibly of, 
by comparison. 

Meanwhile, some one who spoke English 
had been found and was ushered down to 
the ifondola. He was one of the att^idants 



of the hotel — a youth about sixteen yean 
old ; and he came down the steps to receive 
the visitors' orders. But no sooner did Mr. 
Gudge eee him than the eyes of that gentle* 
man opened until they became small targets; 
his mouth extended itself in the same man* 
ner ; and as he vainly sought for some relief 
from his embarrassment, with both hands in 
the lowest depths of his pocket, he leaned 
back against the cam^y of the boat, and 
gasped: — 

"Why, it never surely can be !" 

On the other hand the youth was equally 
astmiished, and had appeared to be deprived 
of speech, as soon as he perceived the tra- 
vellers. So that for a few seCbnds they 
stood staring at each other ; until Sarahi 
whose powers of speech did not appear alto- 
gether to have deserted her; exclaimed : — 

" Well i if that ain't Christopher, I never !** 

"It is!" said Mr. Gudge, th^ spell of 
whose bewilderment was broken by the 
voica of the servant. " Eh i look here, 
young man. You're Christopher— Christo- 
pher Tadpole— ain't you ? The one that 
was shipped at Southampton, and never 
heard of afterwards. Eh ?" 

■" That's my name," said the youth. 

"Why — ^we heard you were dead— 4oiig 
ago," continued.Mr. uudge, whilst his wife 
was starinfiT in oreater astonishment than 
her husband had done. 

" Goodness gracious me !" said the lady, 
" I thought that it was a ghost.. It has given 
me quite a tum.^' 

Wedged up as Mrs. Gudge was, with 
luggage and Mrs. Hamper, such a convul- 
sion could only have been effected by the 
most powerful means ; and the surprise was 
certainly violent enough; to judge from her 
face. 

" There, get out th« things," said Mr. 
Gudge, suddenly, " or tell these people to. 
Wef—this is pleasant," he continued to 
Mrs. Gudge and Mrs. Hamper, collectively t 
" unooDunon agreeable, to be sure. You'll 
want me to come to Venice again, I supposa 
I was against it all along. But have your 
own way ; oh ! of course, have your own 
way. Hurry, and worry, and bait me into 
every species- of tomfoolery, and then you'U 
be content. Yari" 

" Lord, Gudge, how was I to know ?" said 
his partner, as with some difficulty she rose 
from her seat. " Don't eo in that way mak- 
ing the journey uncomfortable. I'm sure 
I'm topsy tuTvy myself." 

"No you're not,^' said Gudge, sharply. 
^ Don't be a fool ! catch hold." 

And Mr. Gudge conunenced handing the 
baggage out, pulling and banging all the 
boxes about as though they had been tire- 
some children, until uie door of the Albergo 
dell' Europa was blockaded with trunks aod 
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earpet bags, to the excloMon of Sarah and 
tiie footman, who stood on the steps, staring 
about them in gaping confusion ; looking 
upon the palaces as so many wharves, and 
wondering when they should get into the 
streets. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

8EITTLEB MEETS ONE OT CHRI9T<»HXR^^ 
EARLY FRIENDS., 

There are several shops in London now 
existing which have not altered in their 
physiognomies aince we first recollect them, 
years and years ago. The same name is 
over the front, faint and tarnished with the 
suns and showers of many seasons; the 
same countenance, scarcely older or more 
lined than when we first knew it, peers from 
behind the counter ; nay, in some instances 
there are the same, very same articles in the 
windows ; now be^^ond all hope of sale, but 
still kept there, it is difficult- to conceive 
wherefore. 

If then, certain shops retain their orlgmal 
characteristics with such tenacity, it is not 
to be wondered at that the library in the 
court, where we left Sprouts- in the position 
of assistant, should have altered but little. 
There were all the new periodicalsyto be 
sure, and the latest '^nuts to crack," very 
artistically displayed ; but much of the old 
stock remained. A superstitious feeling had 
apparently permitted the snuff canisters and 
cigar boxes to repose untouched. The snuff 
ui the canisters bad long lost all its pun- 
gency, and might have beesvused for pep- 
per with impunity; and the cigars lay in 
their mahogany sapcophagus in - the undis- 
turbed repose of mummy^ cheroots^ And 
high up on a ^lelf the two brigands, dim and 
dusty, guarded some children's penny crick- 
et balls, that were gaping like oysters- ia a 
hot room, or the unused Ikmo of an engine in 
the dog-days^ They had been there for 
years. It was impossiblo'to-say when they 
were new ; or when the last purchaser — a 
boy then, but an old man now — ^had disturb- 
ed them. 

And the name had changed. Mrs. Smed- 
iey's romance of life had come to an end after 
some sixty or serenty yearly parts : and 
she herself had at last been bcnind in boards. 
Some bright gold letters on, if possible, a 
brighter flue ground, told the folks of the 
court that it was •* Sprout's library:" for 
Tom himself was now the master, having 
arrived at that proud position bf the assist- 
ance of the jolly man, who had married Miss 
Twits, and never forgot his old friends. And 
opposite was a gay Uttle window full of co- 



quettish caps and buckram bonnet-shapes, 
with a real brass plate on the door, inscribed 
'^Miss Payne, milliner and dress-maker;" 
and a ticket in the window, of the most ela- 
borate letters, gold and scarlet and ultrama- 
rine so ingeniously fashioned that they could 
only be read with difficulty, told the curious 
student, aft^» little investigation that there, 
were " Ladies' own materials made up." 
The dolls fashionably dressed m tinted sil- 
ver paper still smiled in the window ; and 
offered an imposing contrast to some display- 
ed iir 'the' next, which was thegreen-grocer's 
and shuttlecock-vender's. lK)r they were 
devoid of symmetry, having been first fash- 
ioned by the turner, all round, like a queen 
nine-pin^ and then had a bit sliced off to 
form their back, and their infferior extremity, 
for thev had but one, brought to a point. 
There had been, however, on the part of the 
eriffinal outfitter, an evident wish to throw a 
little style into their costume ; for they had 
turbans of glazed chintr, in which some 
had plumes that looked as if they had tried 
to creep out of feather beds and been caught 
in the ticking : and some were rendered ad- 
ditionally smart by a Wt of tinsel, fixed to 
their bosoms by a tin tack. But they all 
appeared hungry ; their colors were faded ; 
and the patch upon their cheeks betokened 
lather the hectic flush of starvation than the 
rosy hue of health. But Bessr Payne's 
dolls were models of fashion, aricl had joint- 
ed limbs, which usually gave- them that ap- 
pearance of admiration, supplication, or ai- 
rectioi> which only jointed dolls can assume. 

Tom's fortune had not turned his head. 
He was not to be sure rolling in wealth, 
even now ; but the people liked him, for he 
knew all about the books he sold, and could 
always give an opinion upon tJtem, which 
he received from Bessy who always had, 
be certain, the first read of them for nothing. 
And he still kept up his friendship wiu 
Skittler ; who paid him a visit occasionally, 
and smoked away all his old cigars, which 
be broke up and put in his pipe. And when 
we again meet them, Skittler was sitting in 
Tom's back parlor, after the shop was shut 
up, before the fire, which had not long been 
lighted to cheer the Spring evening, as it 
was-rather chilly. 

Sprouts and his friend were fully employ- 
ed'; and their occupation, by the light of an 
end of candle, stucx in the broken neck of 
an image of Napoleon, was somewhai odd. 
Skittler had a bit of wood in his hand, rude- 
ly cut into the pn^le of a head and body, 
with the addition of a cocked hat ; and from 
this he was sj^itting veneers in the straight 
grain, reproducing in great quantities, like- 
nesses of the distinguished lady or gentle- 
man — ^for the sex was not altogether very 
plainr— that it was »tended to represent 
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rbe stamp of indiTidnaiity was left to 
Sprouts to set upon them, who adorned these 
dun profiles according to his fancy, ftimish- 
ing them also with legs and arms^of which 
a considerable quantity lay by his side. And 
when this was done, they were arranged to 
dry round the fire-place, previous to being 
fitted up with some. artful arrangement^ 
string, which not only jointed them,..but, on 
being, pulled, threw their llmba into violent 
convulsions, and caused their knees and el- 
bows to assume painful, not to say unnatu- 
ral, attitudes.- The fire-place had a comieal 
af^pearance with its occupants ; some of j 
whom looked irresistibly absurd as they 
leaned back against the fender, inside, and 
appeared to be drying at their ease. 

" There ! that's the last," said Tom, as be 
tried the joints of one of the Scaramouches. 
" Nob a bad 'un either. . Very like Bony- 
parte only I never see him. . He ought U^ 
go, tonnorrow." 

And he admiringly tugged th» figure into 
performing an undignified dance, not alto- 
gether in keeping wiUi the populaidy-reoeived 
notions of -Napoleon's character. 

'* Something ou^ht to sell," replied Skit- 
tier ; " if people like us is to live, Tom. 
Trade in the streets is worse and worse ; and 
they long barrows of-thlngs cuts up the re- 
gular business. There'll be hundreds at 
Greenwich, to-morrow. If these jumping 
dolls won't do at a half>penny, I don't know, 
I'm sure, what to start next. I've tried 'em 
alL Lor ? the dodges I've seen !" 

Skittler appeafecT to be directly lost in a 
iraAn of thought. His companion did not 
interrupt it ; but rising from his seat, he 
gravely went to tlie walT, and standing on his 
Eead, threw his heels up against the wains- 
coat, remaining in that position for a few 
seconds. And then, recovering his^feet, he 
took some pieces of slate from Ins pocket, 
and rattled an acccMnpaniment on them to a 
street melody he was whistling, ending by 
beating a lively measure, at the same time, 
to an imaginary Bessy Payne. And wiUi 
his mind, to all appearance, considerably re- 
lieved by these diversions, he resumed his 
seal. 

" That's the only exercise I get, Skitty," 
said Tom. " I stand at the counter so long 
that ali the blood gets into my feet and 
would stop there if I wasn't to turn myself 
npside down now and then, like an hour- 
glass. That's one advantage of being a 
man— eh ?" 

" Shouldn't wonder," replied Skittler, who 
was evidently thinking of something else. 
And then he continued. 

" The customers isn't the same as they 
used to be, wlien you sell things ;; and at the 
snufif-boxes the nobs gets such good hands 
at a shy, tiiat it's all a loss. Gingei^b^Ber 
too^ didn't benefit by the Temperance move- 



ments — ^not a bit. Wlien people think 
the're obliged to drink it, they don't care 
about it. I brought the Tagglony home, two 
race days last year nearly as full as it went 
out. That's what made me turn to these 
dancing things, and the snuff-boxes ; and 
they?ref getting just as bad. Take my word, 
if you don't live to see the day when there'll 
be a glut of tea-things in lemons and apples^ 
and seven pears in one." 

" Why so ?'? inquired Sprouts. 

**^They're all gone by. The nobs %won't 
have 'em at no price— not twenty throws for 
sixpence, I've tried.'em often. * No,' says 
they, * put up a feathered cock,' or else they 
ha-s bells, and money-boxes, and chaney 
dogs ; but they won't stand the lemons and 
apples at all. . I know'd the feathered cocks 
would shut us^ up. If they has 'em now 
they'll want swanv next; and I shouldn't 
wonder if vat Jast they gets to peacocks. 
And where will.^be the fruits then, eh ? I 
ask you that, now f where'lkthey be ?" 

"Oh, they'll be right enough,*' replied 
Tom: answering- wkh a readkiess that be- 
tokoiedan absence of deep thou^t or rea*- 
soning upon the subject ; " you can pat 
music in the fruit, to blew through." 

' r tell yon it's no go," sakl' Skittler. 
"They likes the music at first, but soon 
finds it out. It isn't ^ very lively when you 
comes to ^think .about .it. You precious soon 
learns the. tune by lieart. Pin-cushions arc 
bettei^atihe races,. aslong as there's ushers 
to j^lt going home, where the boys' schools 
sets behind, the garding walls to see the 
people. They hits uncommon hard too; 
specially now they'>fe made of solid wood, 
with the velvet glued on 'em instead of stuf- 
fing. How people would. be bothered to 
stick pins in. Myl'l .u 

Skittler chuckled mddly at the thought ; 
and pait of the despondencyHhat had settled 
on his face cleared away.. Sprouts looked 
at him witk the greatest admiration. 

^^ What a deal you know$ Skitty," he le- 
maxked ; " and wlmt a lot of life you must 
have seen.'^ Where were your bom ?" 

" Well— -that's what I nevw could exactly 
make out,.'? replied Snipey. It must have 
been somewhere though ; safe. I leckon it 
was under a tilt J.' 

"In a cart t" 

« No— six wi^y-4KX)ps and a canvas— 
what we calls a badger's nest, because it's 
so small you're obfiged to creep in head 
foremost and back out. I reckon I was a 
sort of parcel to be left' till called for, only 
nobody ever did— nobody, not till they tooK 
me to the work'us. Let's see ; you was a 
fmdlink, wasn't you ?" 

" Yes— I vms a foundling," replied Sprouts. 
" You wouldn't think it, though, now ; would 
you, Skitty ?" 

And Tom pulled down^s waistcoat,, which 
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had a ]m>peiisity to pucker up over his cheat; * one of the faahkmaUe figures at the doon 
And put his foot on the hob to show off Ins of tailors' shops, sncldenly animated. Pre- 
leg and ten-inch strap to the best advantage, sently arrived one of his acquaintances, 

^ No— 4hat I shouldn't — noways," replwd whom Tom directly look into the 4ibnry, 
Skittler. ^ All the fondlinks 1 ever see, pointing out to him wheieabsnts different 
was through the rails at the top of Lamb's things w^e kept and ^vitig him many di- 
Condick-street — little fellers they was, like rections : from which it was evident that 
rc^in-redbreastes — always a piajring like ; Tom was going out ^for a holiday, and had 
anythink. I know'd a cabman too, as used < got somebody to take his place, 
to stand close by ; and U^was a fondlink." | The holiday was €iffeenwich Fair, whither 

^ Ah— what was his name ?" t he was to accompany Mr. and Mm. Ghirpey, 

*^ We always called him Flufiy. But I ; and Bessy Payne ; ajid when the little party 
don't think he was christened so ; or dse, ' had ass^nUed in the little shop it woold 
the governors got joUy and were for having have been difficult to have found four hap- 
a lark all to thesselves." i pier faces, and certainly one prettier, in all 

^ How the ladies and gentleman used to ' London. For the jolly man was still the 
come and see us pitch into the beef, on Sun- same — a trifle stouter, perhaps, but that was 
days, after church," said Sprouts. "" Didn't of Httle consequence— and his partner had 
he ever tell you that ?" fcurgotten all her first affi)ctions ; and finding 

** I dare say he would if he'd stopped," that hearts were not daily crushed and 
maswered Skittler ; "only he went abroai^ blighted as she had once imagined, was as 
once, rather in a hurry, when the labor of ; cheerful as her husband ; indeed in the live- 
the sessions had concluded, as the newapa- i ly, good-hmnraed Mrs. Chirpey, you would 
pers says." I have scarcely recognised the romantic, soul- 



" What for ?" asked Tom. 



wearied Miss Twits. She had given up 



^ Only for finding some things in his cab ' reading the penny romances ; for two small 
which he took to a pawn shop to save time. | publications of her own— cxie four years old, 
Government paid his fare, and there was no ' and the other but a few months — took ap all 
back carriage ; they took his number and j her attaiti<»[i. And the youngest of these 
fixed him at Van Demon's land. There — ; accompanied the party, Mrs. Chirpey insist- 
that will do : and now fw tonnorrow." { ing upon carrying it herself : ^ Because," as 

" Ah ! now for to-morrow," said Sprouts. ! sli^ said, " she knew what the steamers 
" I say, Skitty ; you musn't stay any longer, ' were, and that babies always went to Bat- 
for I must be up early. So get up the tersea or Gravesend by mistake, if their 



cocks and hens, and the scaramouches, and 
pack them carefully. We shall be sure to 
meet." 

Skittler gave a farewell glance at the in- 
•ide of a pewter-pot that stmxi on the table, 
and then took his things and departed. Tom 
followecyiim into the court : and as soon as 
he had left, indulged in a popular Tyrolese 
ery, below one of the windows <^ a house, 
at which a light was shining. The blind 
was just put on one side, and a little head 
nodded to him in acknowledgment of the se- 
renade : which over, Sprouts retired into his 
house, and then the light c^posite went sud- 
denly out ; and ibe court was wrapt in si- 
lence for liie rest of the night, disturbed only 
by the tread of the pdiceman. 

But it was all alive again when tlfe morn- 
ing sunbeams came down to the third fioors 
of the houses that surrounded it — for they 
never got any lower. Tom was up with it, 
and when he emerged from the front door to 
take down the shutters, he was so smart that 
the milkwoman stopped . in awe to look at 
him, and the dealer in door-mats res])ect^ 
fully asked if he wanted any, instead of 
merely announcing his arrival with his usu- 
al independent shout. There was no string, 
no fleahng-wax, no black-reviver now, to be 
discovered in his toilet ; he looked as smart, 



mothers once let them go out of their hands." 
And Bessy looked so cruelly pretty — ^had 
grown such a trim, plump little woman, and 
was so el^antly dressed, that Sprouts quite 
misgave his power over her affections, al- 
most thinking that she was too good for him. 
But this feeling did not last long ; for Bessy 
hung to his arm so comfortably and began 
to tiQk a^ laugh so good-naturedly — to Sf r. 
Chirpey and I^tty, and to Tom more than 
any body — offering to carry the baby too 
C for practice," as the jolly man observed, 
which imprc^r remark produced the great- 
est confusion, and was indeed too bad) that 
Tom was soon re-assured. And so they set 
forth, the envy and admiration of the entire 
court, and proceeded towards the river. 

They luul to wait a -little while at Hua- 
gerford Pier, for there was scarcely stand- 
ing-room on the packet that was to start 
first. Tom bought some periwinkles on the 
sly, ^ to amuse himself going down," he 
said, which made Bessy pout, and regret 
that he felt so dull, at which Tom wanted 
to be afifectionate, but was very properly re- 
proved. In a few minutes a boat came up^ 
and the dangerous process of embarking Mrs. 
Chirpey and baby having been accomplished, 
the others followed, and the vessel moved 
off, rolling imder its heavy freight, until the 



tnd spick and span, new, as if he had been ' water ahnost washed in at the cabin iR^in- 
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lows. The folks were bo wedged together, 
that Sprouts could not produce the effect he 
had iatended, with a bottle of stout and a bis- 
cuit ; and the harp and cornet had as much as 
they could do to get room to move their arms. 
But this, as Tom said, was an advantage, 
because it was perfectly impossible for them 
to come round for money when they had 
finished playing. 

At last, after stopping everywhere to take 
in more people, until the passengers swarm- 
ed like bees on every available part of the 
boat, and Mrs. Chirpey labored under a 
constant hallucination that they were con- 
tinually going to the bottom, and that the 
'Captain knew it but would not tell them, and 
begged the jolly man to save their child, but 
let her perish, when the boiler burst, which 
she was sure it was gomg to do, — ^they got 
to Greenwich, and made their way towards 
the Park. They fought a hard battle though 
to get there. For at hrst the touters appeared 
to insist on their returning to town immediate- 
ly in four boats that were snorting and scream- 
ing alongside, as their partisans increased the 
riot by the exercise of large bells, with which 
they rang' the scared senses of wavering 
passengers into utter idiotcy, until they were 
carried unresistingly on board any boat that 
the pirates thought proper to select. Then 
a smart skirmish took place with the tea- 
room proprietors, who regarded shrimps as 
the staff of life, and baited whole rows of 
windows with them, to catch those strangers 
whom they could not harpoon and tow off 
at once. And finally, they had the severest 
struggle of all with the rows of cheap re- 
freshment stalls that bordered the thorough- 
fare, on which every thing in nature, organic 
or otherwise, appeared to have been conr 
verted into something to eat. The last of 
these was the Taglioni cart of Skittler, bril- 
liant with new paint, and covered with at- 
tractive wares, including the manufactures 
of the preceding evening ; the scaramouches 
and feathered cocks and hens, whose limbs 
dangled and plumes blew about in the wind ; 
and also small . ferocious infernal machines, 
calculated to startle people with the notion 
that their coat was torn when hurried down 
their backs, in which " the whole fun of the 
fair" was dated to be comprised, *^ for « 
penny," an assertion either placing the day's 
amusement at a very low rate, or the powers 
of condensation at a proportionately high 
one. But the majority of Skittler's wares 
had been fashioned on unkind principles. 
There were gallons of detonating balls to 
explode at the feet of old ladies, and grosses 
of Waterloo crackers to pull at the ears of 
elderly gentlemen ; horrid things, too, to 

Eat under chairs, and go off with terrific 
angs when any one sat down after a too 
pressing invitation ; demoniacal globules, 
&ke glass tadpoles, that blew candles out 



at any given period. The only eatables he 
vended partook of this unkind spirit ; they 
„were small gingerbread buttons, which the 
customers did not discover were made of 
cayenne pepper until he had swallowed 
them. But Skittler had studied human na- 
ture deeply, in his rough way. He knew 
how much readier people always are to give 
pain than to alleviate it — ^how much easier 
is the process^— and he practised successful- 
ly on his knowledge accordingly. 

'* Now then, here we is !" he cried, as he 
recognised Sprouts and his friends, with a 
sideways masonic wink. '* Here's the lucky 
bag of gold and silver, that was made ten 
miles umlergroundby a man who never came 
up but once a year to see what o'clock it 
was, and theii died and took the patent alcmg 
with him wherever he went to. This is the 
only lucky-bag in the fair where there is 
all [Hrizes and no blanks. A ha'penny is all 
we ask. Here you are, Sir i" 

But the gentleman addressed, thus sud- 
denly attacked and made the object of atten- 
tion, retreated amongst the crovrd. 

" Don't be afraid, Shr," continued Skit- 
tier, shaking up something that looked like 
a worn-out fur cap. " Pain heart never won 
a £iiir lady. As I say so I do ; and this is 
the mint, the mine, the ringing mountain 
and the springing fountain of all the wealth 
of the world, and eversomuch besides. Be 
in time ! be in time ! You know the great- 
est of your losses, but you cannot tell the 
greatest of your gains. Here's the Lord 
High Chancellor of England waiting to have 
a chance, and that's the Queen upon his 
arm, who's oome out here for a little relaxa- 
tion, but I havn't time to attend to them at 
present. You spoke first, my noble cap- 
tain." 

And he touched his hat with much respect 
to Sprouts, and held the bag towards him. 

"Oh, Tom !^ whispered Bessy. "I never! 
I'm sure they take you for a captain. You 
must have a chance. I have got a half- 
penny." 

" So have I," rej^ed Tom, thinking his 
funds insulted. "There, my good man; 
now give us a good one," and he spoke to 
Skittler with a patronising air, partly wish- 
ing to appear to encourage him, partly coo* 
ceiving tnat he might be really taken for a 
noble captain. 

The bag was shaken up, and Tom drew 
a chance therefrom, the nature of which he 
had no small difficulty in decjrphering, for 
Skittler's amanuensis rejoiced in that kind 
of writing which usually precedes six le4h 
sons according to the popular notion. But 
at last, he observed, with evident mistrust of 
his decyphering powers : 

" It's — it's a warming-pan." 

"A warming-pan," said Skittler; "no^J 
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Let me look, my gallant ad- 



tfaink not. 
nural." 

He changed Sprout's rank in the service 
out of compliment to a sailor who came up 
at the moment with his sweetheart. 

" A warming-pan — no — that's a wedding- 
rin^. Just the same thing ; that is to say it 
leads to one. There's a &autiful gold wed- 
ding-ring, with no end to it, that the officer 
has got for a ha'penny; and there's the 
beautiful young lady that's a going to wear 
it. Who's the next lucky customer ?" 

Bessy now found that her pretty face was 
the object of attraction instead of Sprouts ; 
80 she drew him away, only leaving Tom 
time to tell Skittler they'd see him again 
bye-and-bye; and they entered the Park. 
But Mr. Chirpey was not one to let a joke 
die ; as he poked Sprouts with his stick, and 
kept repeating it to " the missus," as he 
would term her, and Bessy, all the way to 
the top of one tree hill, where they sat down 
awhile on the springing glistening tuif,^ in 
the sunlight aiul the pure air. It was a 
busy day with the old pensioners. All the 
telescopes, and magnified beetles, and color- 
ed, spy-glasses, were in full employment; 
and tlie owners of the former were shewing 
^ir customers every thing they wanted to 
look at, no matter how far off or invisible it 
was. Bessy wanted to see the shops in 
their court ; but the view was not satisfac- 
tory. There was the tall chimney, how- 
ever, she was sure, whose smoke always 
came into her room with the easterly winds ; 
that was something ; and she could swear 
to Bedhim. How nice to see Bedlam, and 
be at Greenwich all the while ! 

There was really too much to be amused 
at — ^leave alone the bright blue sparkling 
river and the waving trees — ^the colliers 
trooping out so gravely down the tide, and 
the large foreign , steamers, whose course 
you could trace for miles untfl they appeared 
to have got all amongst the fields and farm- 
houses in the distance. From the town 
came the swarming sound of life — the dis- 
tant faint confusion of drums and bells, and 
other fearful engines of cunning exhibitors 
—clever ))eople who knew the good effect of 
noise, however made, in increasing popula- 
rity. The slopes, too, rang with the screams 
and laughter of the daring enthusiasts who 
would run down the hill after the oranges, 
which, however, chiefly fell into the hands of 
the less ardent spirits who waited below rather 
• than the ambitious ones who only climbed 
to fall ; and everywhere was sunshine an3 
merriment. Indeed it would have done any- 
body's heart good, whose sympathies were 
not quite blunted by the constant knocks 
and chafings of the rude world, to have seen 
the thousands of happy individuals who 
broke oat from their confined dwellings in 



space and healthy atmosphere of Greenwich 
Park. The smoke of London appeared to 
know that it had no businoes there, for it 
hung on the horizon in a compact dark 
smokey cloud, evidently forbidden to ad- 
vance in the least degree. 

The jolly man had a wicked plan in his 
head, and he let Sprouts into the secret. 
They very slily got a handkerchief, and each 
laying hold of one end, stretched it out be- 
hind Bessy Payne, and fairly entrapped her : 
and then they started away down hill, pull- 
ing the little milliner with them, in this sim- 
ple harness, and never allowing her to stop 
until she arrived, panting and blushing and 
breathless, at the bottom ; all her " now, 
Toms !" and " Oh, do stops !" having been 
brutally disregarded. It was fortunate that 
she did not fall, for many of the young ladies 
did ; and then it was so awkward, Bessy 
really didn't know how they could come up 
the hill again afler it ! The boys, however, 
who scrambled after the oranges were ap- 
parently perfectly insensible to anything like 
concussions or contusions. They jostled all 
together on the slope, and sometimes five or 
six fell" one over another in their violent im- 
petus to catch the fruit that bounded past 
them like a cricket-ball. But they did not 
seem to care about these accidents. They 
rolled over and over as if theyjbad been 
made of Indian rubber, and the next moment 
were upon their legs again as active as ever. 
It took Mr. Chirpey a much longer time to 
get up the hill than it did to go down ; and 
when he reached the tree, which^ from its 
bare appearance, looked as if it grew with 
its roots in the air, — his face was as red as 
a boiled lobster, but still very jolly. And 
then Mrs. Chirpey told him that baby had 
been really wonderful whilst he had been 
away, and that she had never seen such 
observation for seven months ; for it had 
laughed at their running down the hill, and 
crowed and jumped so in her arms, that Mrs. 
Chirpey was sure it wanted to be off after 
them. And then she begged Mr. Chirpey 
and Sprouts, and Bessy in particular, would 
look how well it was beginning to walk. 
This performance was, however, a feeble 
one ; inasmuch as being held to the ground, 
it betrayed great disinclination to touch it, 
with the two little red worsted halfpence- 
jugs, which Mrs. Chirpey believed to be 
shoes, catching ujf its inferior extremities, as 
nursery kittens do when taught to walk un- 
naturally by juvenile professors. 

Their next pitch was Blackheath. Of 
course the donkeys offered too great a temp- 
tation to be refused ; and Bessy and Torn 
were soon scampering over the heath as fast 
as three Boys behind each animal could 
hurry them on. The prpgress of Sprouts 
i was moat exlTaordlrvary . His length of legs 
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that although he appeared to be mounted he 
was in reaSty running as feist as the don- 
key. However, it all made fun"; and when 
8o much was to be got for sixpence, it was 
astonishing what uncomfortable lives people 
led to collect fortwies, just by the time thhy 
were of no use. For perhaps after all it is 
a qaestion whether happiness is not fun in a 
quiescent state. 

Mr. and Mrsi Chirpey^ did not ride : the 
jolly man mistrusted his weight, and his 
partner would not venture wiu baby. So 
they sat on some timber, and watched their 
companions; and when the ride was over 
insisted that Sprouts should have his fcNtune 
told, as a swarthy, bead^yed gipsy approach- 
ed them. Upon which they both consented ; 
and heard so. much about presents, and 
journeys, and dark gentlemen, and pieces of 
silver, that it was very evident an impcxtant 
period in their lives was arriving.' 

The day went brightly on; and at last 
they agreed to return into the fair and see 
some of the wonders. For there were some 
very extraordinary sights after you had car- 
ried the Thermopylae of the gingerbread 
booths by storm and sot amongst the shows. 
And when* they had gone tnrough* all of 
them — Mi. Chirpey insisting upon paying — 
when they had seen the wax-work oi accom- 
modating figures who did duty for every 
fresh celebrity who started up-; and the thin 
panting tigers in their hot, dusty dens, 
amongst which the keeper went in a tatter- 
ed Roman tunic over his corduroy trowsers 
and made them jump sluggishly through 
hoops : — ^when they haid won(feied:at the for- 
eign noblemen outside Richardson's show, 
and laughed at the fat man who played the 
ophycleide in a striped Egyptian dress and 
spectacles ; and pronounced the young lady 
in the black velvet body, short skirt and 
ochred legs to be '* a pretty dancer" after 
she had finished her fling outside — after all 
this and a great deal more prockimed from 
the platforms : " The fair Circassian !" 
<*The banded Armadillo!" the beLo rung, 
and gongs beaten and pistols fired ; " The 
Annacondy or gr-r-reat sea-serpent from 
Americay !" " There is no deception : they 
are all alive ! a pennee — a pennee is all we 
ask !" the arm of the dwarf, the leg of the 
&t lady, and the hair of the white negress 
shown outside for nothing to entice custo- 
mers : ^ Enquire the nature of the exhibi- 
tion from the company now leaving the cara- 
van :" — amidst and after all this, Mr. Chir- 
pey proposed some refreshment. 

The canvas portals of the Crown and An- 
chor booth stood invitingly open, showing 
such a mr^ty bar, — such mountains of cold 
beef ; and bottled oceans of stout, and groves 
of crisp cold lettuces, — such preparations 
against famine, in fiict, for all England 
dmmg a twelvemontb, that they entered at 



once ; and soon fell to upon these viands 
with an appetite that the rarest carte at the 
neighboring Trafalgar or Brunswick tavern 
had never provoked. 

" Why, there's Skittler again !" said Tom, 
as he recognised his friend, who was dining 
at an adjoining table with a little square 
dirty man in a worn out military coat. " How 
eanle you here ?" 

**^ Oh*-it's all right," replied the other, as 
he took up some salad dressing with his 
knife ; which made Bessy wince again. 
''My TOirdner's got the stall for the next 
turn. We're doing capital to-day you know : 
only I've found a old friend." 

" Oh — indeed," said Tom, looking at the 
companion. 

<^ Aye ; and something curious too at the 
same time," Skittler continued. " You 
Gouldn-'t step over here a minute, could you 7 
Saving your presence. Miss," he added to 
Bessy, as her features expressed a doubt of 
Tom's incapacity to do so, as plainly as eyes 
could talk. 

'*I will not be a minute, Bessy," Sprouts 
whispered. "Perhaps he's got something 
of consequence to tell me." 

" Oh — pray take your time, Sir," answer- 
ed the little girl. " I don't mind I'm sure ; 
if you never come back again." 

Tom gave Bessy's plump arm a quiet 
squeeze ; and then joined the others at their 
table. 

^ I met this old gent quite by chance," 
said Skittler, "and haven't seen him for 
ever-so-long. Hickory ; perhaps you'll drink 
with my friend Mr. Sprouts." 

The introduction was accordingly accom- 
plished. 

" We was a long time in the north to- 
gether," said Skittler, " 'till I come to town 
to pick up some of the gold ; and now he's 
doing the same. He sings out and out, you 
know." 

" Have you got on well-to-day ?" asked 
Tom, impressed with grbaX respect for Skit- 
tier's friend, as soon as he learned that he 
was a professional. 

" Oh — ^I mustn't grumble," said the other ; 
" I don't suppose it rains ha'pence here any 
more than it does in the north ; but I've had 
a few flying showers. They like the girl's 
dancing ; and if I could get her to any of 
the theaytres we should do capital." 

" There's great stuflT in her," observed 
Skittler ; " you'll see her, Tom, bye-and-bye. 
Lor ! I knew her poor father well enough. 
He never looked as if he*d live though ; al- 
ways seemed to want winding up every five 
minutes. How long's Luddy been dead, old 
man ?" 

* Three year come May fair," was the 
reply. " Died quite quiet ; went off just UkA 
a squib at laaC 
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Sprouts, was dying with a bang, which did 
not seem a very tiunquil departure. 

^* I mean," said Hickoiy, '* his toucb- 
paper had been a long-time lighted ; and we 
knew he must go, sooner or later : and so it 
was, when it come, all in a hurry, at Nor- 
wich fair. ^ Hick'^,' says he, ' the perform- 
ance is over ; but 1 tell you what 1 should 
like to do : — just to play that old tune when 
the skeleton used to come up in the fanty- 
seeny before he tumbled to bits. Where's 
the pipes V Now you see the curous thing 
was we hadn't worked them dolls— no, not 
for years." 

" I've knowed that happen though," said 
Skittler gravely, ^^ often and often. It's the 
regular business to do." 

" Well," continued Hickory, " we gave 
him the pipes and he began to play ' Home, 
sweet, home,' quite slow, as he used. And 
when he came to the part where the skele- 
ton fell to pieces, down he went, all of a 
heap, just as the* doll did; and never spoke 
again. Played himself out, regularly." 

And here Hickory drank, as it were, to 
the memory of lus old associate ; and for a 
minute was silent. 

"' But about business," said Skittler, turn- 
ing to Sprouts. " Don't you recollect, Tom, 
the affair I had about a boy, with your old 
governor Gudge — he I went the wild goose 
chase after, to Southampton, and missed 
hun?" 

" All right," said Sprouts, winking, to im- 
ply intelligence. 

"Well now — ^it's very odd: but I found 
out quite by chance from Hickory, that he 
knew the boy too : didn't we ?" 

« What ? Christopheros !" said Hickory. 
"Why, he travelled with us, until they got 
him back to Liverpool. There's a goodf deal 
hanffs upon him, depend upon it ; or they 
wouldn't have been so anxious about his 
being taken away." '♦ 

" Now, I know old Gudge, pretty well," 
said Skittler to Sprouts ; " and so do you ; 
you ought to. What's he up to ?" 

." On abroad, since he came into all that 
money. I don't know how, though. He 
never went into mourning, so it don't look 
as if any body had died. But if they had, 
that wouldn't have made much difference ; 
unless he'd a black coat in wear, and an old 
hat that wanted a bit of crape to make it 
look smart." 

" Tom !" said Bessy's voice from the other 
table. 

"Directly," replied Sprouts. But think- 
ing that he might have answered in too off- 
hand a manner, he got up and ran over to 
the little girl, saying hurriedly. 

^ Half a minute, Bessy. I think we've 
fouid out sometliing clever. You shall 
know iv)l about it, by and bve." 

And then he returned to ma soat 



" Wdl now ; what I have to say is dut" 
said Skittler ; " I'd almost forgotten all 
about it ; but from what I've heard," and he 
dropped his voice, " I think it will pay us to 
keep an eye upon Gudge and his move- 
ments. You may depend upon it, he's ddng 
things he's no right to." 

^* More than what }'ve said," added Hick- 
orv ; " I know an old gent in the country, 
wno could tell something still, if he chose. 
I ain't quite sure whetti^r he didn't bring 
the child into the world." 

-^'I should like to be down upon him," 
said Sprouts, squeezing the handle of a 
knife veiv hard, as though it was Gudge 
embodifiea. " He got too much out of me 
for nothing. I can see it now : I'll keep 
awake." And then breaking off, he addei^ 
nodding, " I say, who's this 7" 

Whilst he had been speaking, a little .p.rty 
of two or three persons had entered the 
booth, and come up to the table, were Skit- 
tler and his friends were sitting. The party 
consisted of an elderly woman, a man with 
a drum and pandean pipes, and a young 
girl. But the latter was so exceedingly 
beautiful ; and at once ») perfectly riveted 
the gaze of those looking at them, that the 
others passed unnoticed. She was about 
fourteen or fifteen years old ; but her face 
had an expression of thought beyond those 
years. She was dressed in a tawdry span- 
gled skirt, and a much-worn black velvet 
body ; and a quantity of heavy curling ches- 
nut hair was confined to her head by a piece 
of silver twist. But her figure was most 
exquisite ; and in her scanty dress, its ex- 
treme symmetry could be plainly seen. Uef 
shoes were worn, but they could not conceal 
the smallness of her foot ; and her taper 
fingers ran lightly over the skin of a tam- 
bourine as she entered the booth, and turned 
her large, dark liquid eyes towards the party. 
She was calculated to have given persons a 
notion that there might once have been an 
Esmeralda. 

" Well, Patsy, what have you been doing ?" 
asked Hickory. 

" Very well, uncle," she replied, as she 
turned round to the woman wno accompa- 
nied her, and took a roll of half-pence, tied 
up in a pocket-handkerehief from her. " AH 
this from the Park — nearly eighteen-pence. 
And here," she added, with triumph, "is 
'Sixpence besides, which a gentleman gave 
me all at once when I took the stilts otF." 

" That's a brave girl !" said Hickory; 
" and now have some dinner." 

" No ; I'm not hungry, uncle ! I can't eat 
anything," replied the girl, as with a sud- 
den sigh, that told more of despondency than 
bodily fatigue, she sat down on the end of 
the form. 

" Why, what's the matter. Patsy ?" said 
Hickory ; ** not eat 1— Pshaw ! How will 
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foo erer grow to be a handsome woman if 
you don't. What's the matter ? Are you 
tired ?" 

** Yes, uncle ; very." 

" Of dancing ? Well, yon shan't go out 
any more to-day." 

« No — ^not altogether of dancing ; but I 
should like to learn something better. There 
is a girl outside the great show who dances 
so beautifully ; and when we tried to make 
a pitch there, it was no use. The people 
would not look at me whilst she was on me 
platform. She was up away from the 
crowd too ; and they couldn't make fun of 
her ; at least, if they did she couldn't hear 
it." 

" Well, don't let that worrit you," said 
Hickory; •* we're getting close to London 
now, you know — great London, that you've 
so long wanted to see. And there you 
shall learn ; and, perhaps, one of these c(ays 
be on the platform of a great show, yourself, 
and earn half-a-guinea every day of the 
fair — who knows I There, come, sit down." 

♦* I should say, Tom," said Skittler, S»* we 
rayther know the man who could teach lit^ 
tie Miss, eh ?" 

" Monsieur Fandango ?" 

"To be sure. Uncommon clever he is 
too : tie all his pupils' legs into such knotSy 
and so quickly, he can, that their feet quite 
wink again when they're dancing. I recol- 
lect 'em, you know." 

Sprouts was about to corroborate the fact, 
when Bessy came behind him, " to wish him 
good bye," as she said ** because they were 
all gom? ; and hoped he'd have a pleasant 
evening." And then the little milliner look- 
ed almost cross— she never could quite— at 
the dancing-girl, whom Tom had been re- 
garding with great awe. 

This was quite enough to make Tom 
start up as though he had sat upon a tin 
tack turned up, or anything else uncom- 
fortable. So he made a hurried salute to 
the party, telling Skittler they would meet 
to talk about everything at the first opportu- 
nity, and leaving them at the table alto- 
gether. 

Bessy PpyT»e kept up the prettiest affecta- 
tion in the world, of being angry, for at least 
five minutes after they lefl the booth. But 
when they got into the Park again, and made 
two of an unlimited game of Kiss in the 
Ring that was going on, her good humor 
gradually returned. Not too suddenlv, 
uiough — not a bit of it ; indeed, she could 
not be said to have Icil ofi calling Tom " Sir ;" 
and always finding something interesting to 
look at in another direction, when he spoke 
to her, until a pound of the best spice nuts, 
not to mention some casual oranges, and a 
small goblet of curds and whey, nad quite 
dispelled every trace of a pout. 

And then all was again unalloyed happi- 



ness. They lingered long about 'the Paijc, 
until the mists came up from jthe river ; and 
the trees about the Observatory caught the 
last rays of the sun, as he went down, red 
and dusty, behind London ; and a thousand 
lights began to twinkle, here and there from 
the stalls, coming out with the stars that 
one after another shewed themselves in 
the rosy heauens. And then Mrs. Chirpey 
thought it time to go home ; as those nasty 
steamers were sure to run over one another 
if they waited till dusk ; or if they didn't do 
that, they blew up so. So they made their 
way down to the pier ; Tom insisting upon 
carrying Baby, who was now fast asleep, 
having made a light, but satisfactory supper 
off its own thuml» ; and whom Sprouts held 
with the same awkward affection that Mr. 
Punch evinces in nursing the only-bom of 
his establishment, before conjugal bickerings 
induce him to throw it out of uie window. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

HA. OUDOE HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH CHBIS- 

TOFHER. 

As soon as the luggage had been carried 
to the different rooms allotted to the Gudge 
party, and Sarah and the footman having 
been each shewn into a chamber at the top 
of the house, were fixed there few the day, 
being in a measure afraid of venturing out 
by themsAves, and not knowing how to ask 
their way — Mr. Gudge recommended his 
better-half to go out on the balcony and see 
the view, and then sent for Christopher, who 
had been as surprised f^s the other at the 
strange meeting, and whose misgivings 
therem>m arising, were equally uncomforta- 
ble, although they were of a different kind. 

" So you're here— are you ?" said Mr. 
Gudge, as the youth came into the room. 
" And what are you doing, eh ? well 7 you 
young scamp ?" 

" It's not been my fault if I am one ; but 
I hope you are . wrong, there," said Christo- 
pher, not caring much for the other's rough 
address ; feeling that Mr. Gudge at Coke 
Villa, was of much greater importance than 
Mr. Gudge in an hotel at Venice ; especiallv 
when the difference in his own age was add- 
ed to it. 

"And you don't feel inclined to come 
back to England then, do you?" asked 
Gudge. " You're settled here — fixed com- 
fortable, for good— eh ?" 

"I don't know that," said Christopher: 

E leased, at the same time, to find that Gudge 
ad evidently no absolute command over him, 
by his way of speaking. " My only motive 
for coming bock again would be to find out 
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who I am, ludess |boii like to tell me. For 
I suppose you^ow." 

" I know nothing," said Gudge. 

" Well — ^then. Sir Frederick Arden does. " 

"Sir Frederick Arden — at least the one 
you mean — knows a great deal more than 
either of us, now. You recollect the night 
you went away with him. Well ; he was 
drowned ; boxed up in his carriage, like a 
mouse in a trap, at Weybri3ge l^k. So 
there's not much to be learned from him. 
You'd better keep where you are." 

" I shall find out," said Christopher. " I've 
made up my mind to do so ever since I saw 
the pains tliat were taken to get me out of the 
way, the night I left your cli^mbers. It was 
verv miserable at the time ; but I am sure it 
will turn out well one of these days." 

" Tell me," continued Gudge, " how was 
it managed ? You need not te afraid. I've 
no power over you now-— d'ye see that, eh ?" 

" Afraid I" returned Christopher, in a tone 
of contempt. " You must not think me the 
same as when I was with you. I am afraid 
of nobody at present." 

" You re a sharp doff,^' said Gudge. 

" You're a sharper,'' retorted Christopher. 
He had not meant to give a double meaning 
to his word, but it made Mr. Gudge cough 
unsatisfactorily, and then strive to hide Us 
annovance by speaking immediately : 

" But what became of you ? Whatever 
was done it was well managed. I sent after 
you, as you had left my service without 
warning ; and I got a smart fellow, too, to 
track you ; but it was no go." 

As Gudge looked at Christopller, he was 
astonished at the difference so comparative- 
ly short a period had made in him. The 
small meek child had grown almost to a 
young man, who even dared to exhibit no 
terror at his presence, but appeared perfect- 
ly prepared to answer him in his own fash- 
ion. And seeing that his appearance had 
not impressed the boy «vith any of those feel- 
ings of frightened respect which he former- 
ly exhibited, he changed his^ tone, and re- 
peated : * 

" But it was no go. What became of 
you, then, Christopher ?" 

"I was taken to Southampton," replied 
the other, " and shipped the next day from 
there to Marseilles, under care of the cap- 
tain. I cannot recollect it very clearly. 
Every thing was so hurried ; and I was so 
tossed about from one hand to the other, that 
when I got to land I hardly knew who was 
my master. There was, however, some- 
body who paid for me all the time: until I 
went on to Leghorn. And then I was put in 
an hotel there, and had no more cnarge 
taken of me." 

" And how long were you there ?" 

•• Oh ! two years and more. I fancied 
one day, when I was waiting at the table 



d'hote, I heanl some of the company talking 
of Sir Frederick Arden's death ; but I was 
called away to the other end, and could not 
catch the finish. I have thought a great 
deal about him thou^, since then, and what 
made him take me away." 

" And then," said Gudge, not caring to 
sympathize with Christopher's speculatioub 
on this point; "and then, you came on 
here ?" 

" I was engaged by an English family to 
travel with them. They were ^oing on to 
Trieste and Constantinople, and stopped at 
this hotel, on their way, where the kdy of 
the party was taken ill and died. The hus- 
band remained here a little time, and then 
returned iiome ; and as the master of our 
house found that the English travellers who 
came here were always in want of a waiter 
who could understand them, I remained, and 
here I have been ever since." 

" And her© I would advise you to stop, 
my man," said Mr. Gudge, kindly, turning 
quite patronizing on a sudden. " Who 
knows but that some day the house may be 
yoiir own. Indeed I never knew a head- 
waiter — and I call you a head-waiter be- 
cause, you see, you stand here quite alone 
by yourself — I say, I never knew a head- 
waiter who did not one day step into his 
master's shoes. And I never knew a mas- 
ter that hadn't been a head-waiter. You 
stay." 

And he pronounced the two last words 
with impressive emphasis. 

" I'm not sure of that," answered Christo- 
pher. " I want to be satisfied as to wh^t I 
ought to be. I recollect enough of you to 
know that you'll never tell me ; but I'm sure 
I'm somebody ; and if ever I find I am, I 
mean to let others know it, I can tell you." 

And Christopher, with no fear of Gudge 
before his eyes, looked out of the window, 
and even hummed a tune, with an absence 
of all respect that to the lawyer was per- 
fectly frightful. He was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then he said : 

" But shouldn't you like to stay here now ? 
You must have formed many nice connec- 
tions — made many valuable friends, that in 
your position in England you could never 
nave had a chance of doing." 

" Not in what my position was," said 
Christopher, " but in what it may be, I may 
better all my friends. You will find me 
again in London before long. I had almost 
forgotten it, but seeing you has put all the 
plans again into my head, that have at times 
made me quite giddy with thinking over them. 
I shall find out what I am yet." 

There was an easy confidence in his 
manner, which to Guage was almost be- 
wildering, and he half regretted having 
brought about the conversation. Fortunate- 
ly for his embarrassment, however, Mrs. 
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Godffe, who had 'Mooked at the city," as 
her husband had Fecommended, quite long 
enough for her own gratification, came back 
into the room, and Christopher took his de- 
parture. 

" Well, of all the curious things, meeting 
with that boy !" observed the lady, as she 
entered. '* G., it seems like providence that 
what you have so long kept a secret from 
me, should be cast up from the deep where- 
ever you go. But your own heart will "be 
your punishment." 

Mrs. Gudge did not exactly know what 
for : beyond the heinous crime that her hus- 
band evidently knew something which she 
did not. She said this, as similar speeches 
are often made, to provoke a confession in 
the shape of an excuse. Bat Mr. Gudge 
was proof. 

" Pshaw !" he merely said ; " don't talk 
trash. What nonsense you get into your 
head." 

" Nonsense — no, G. ; it's no nonsense. 
I'm not one to shear a bruised deer I'm sure; 
but if you had any secrets before you mar- 
ried, you might have told me. There was 
no occasion for me to have confessed to you 
that I was engaged for two years to a dis- 
pensing chemist, who had another window 
for fancy stationary, and lived at Brighton ; 
but I felt it my duty as a wife to assure you 
that the ties had been broken." 

" Yes," said Gudge, with severity ; " be- 
cause he broke himself, and went off in the 
night on a spring van. Now mind me ; not 
another worn upon the subject ; or I go back 
to England to morrow." 

" And go back I wish you would," said 
Mrs. Gudge ; " for nothing but mortification 
has been the case since I've been abroad. 
And then to-day you told me it was my do- 
ing — in the face of that woman. Oh G., 
G. ; for shame — for shame !" 

And here Mrs. Gudge strove very hard, by 
looking at the sun, and winking her eyelids 
forcibly together, to produce a tear, but with- 
out effect. So she turned from the pathetic 
to the contemptuous. 

" And this is Venus," she said, looking 
down across the canal to the Dogana — ^the 
coup (Ticil which has been so frequently re- 
presented on transfer fire-screens, papier- 
macho lotter-cases and perforated album 
cards. " And this is Venus that we've tra- 
velled night and day to see, choked by the 
hot dust when we were on the road, and eat- 
en, up by the musketeers when we were in 
bed. Well — if you must have a place that's 
neither sea nor river, for my part give me 
Gravesend ; where you are within one hour 
and ninepence. Venus indeed ; paugh !" 

« Well," said Mr. Gudge, " it wasn't my 
doing, and you say it wasn't yours. I never 
wanted to see the place ; and never should 
have done if your friend tliere hadn't t§ilked 



me into it. I expect to die of rheumatiBin 
as it is, from the mere look of it, before 1 
leave. Where they'll bury one in such a 
swamp I'm sure I can't pretend to say." 

" Well — ^you know who it is — Mrs. Ham* 
per I thiTik has had something to do with it. 
Seven years has that woman owed me seven 
and sixpence ; and a half-a-crown for the 
tongue when we had the dinner. I wish 
we had never met her." 

" Ah 1 now you are rational," said Mr. 
Gudge, quite complaisantly, delighted to find 
that the train of his wife's thoughts had 
gone upon another line. " Tootsy, we must 
get rid of her politely." 

" It's not to be done, G.," replied his wife 
" she's a leech." 

" Isn't it ?" said her husband. " We'll 
see. Hark ! there's the dinner bell. Leave 
it all to me." 

And they prepiared to enter the salle-a- 
manger, in which the different residents of 
the hotel were assembled. 

There was the usual circle at table, that 
you always meet at the chief haunts of the 
migratory classes ; newly arrived English 
talking about what they had seen, and liter- 
ally overdoing the conventional enthusiasm 
which people (jp their travels work up at 
every fresh show place, and Venice especial- 
ly ; strange looking foreigners, who regularly 
boarded in the house, and were seen there, 
year after year, in the same place, with the 
same ring for their napkin and label for 
their wine ; gaining their livelihood, nobody 
knew how, or where. Capitally made-up 
women, also ; who loved rouge and broad 
plaits, and were always ready to play 
ecarte in the evening ; and humble employes 
of different offices who sat at the bottom of 
the table, and never spoke to any body. 

It was a strange fatality in Mrs. Hamper's 
existence, that she never went any where 
•without meeting somebody she knew, or, at 
all events, acquaintances of somebody she 
knew ; and, accordingly, she had not been 
seated at table two minutes, before she found 
that her vis-a-vis was some marriage-con- 
nection of Lady Palawar's, who, with his 
bride, was going on to Florence. So, to the 
indignation of the Gudges, she directly turn- 
ed all her attention to her now friends, leav- 
ing the others to flounder through the shoals 
of a table-d'hote as they best could. 

" Ice !" said Mr. Gudge, with some sur- 
prise, as some glass saucers-full were placed 
on the table. " Now, I wonder where the 
devil they get that from. Sea water don't 
freeze, especially in August." ^ 

" It comes from the mountains," said a 
tourist. 

" So it does, sure," said Mrs. Gudge ; 
" we saw it in Switzerland. Didn't we, Mrs. 
Hamper ?" 

"Oh, yes—beautiful!" said that lady, 
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with an expression 'of admiration, directly 
continaing her talk with the new acquain- 
tances. 

Mrs. Gudge looked glaciers at her, and 
then continued : 

** How singular it is that the ice is thicker 
up the mountains, the nearer you get to the 
sun." 

" Uncommon,'- said her husband. 

" It's a mere question of radiation," said 
the tourist, forcing the crumbs into battalions 
on the cloth with the handle of his knife. 

"Ah, ah i very true," observed Mr. 
Gudge ; but whether the question related to 
taxes or artificial freezing, he had not the 
least idea. 

Other guests now began to talk of what- 
they had baen to see tluit day. Mrs. Ham- 
per continued her attentions to Lady Parla- 
war's connections ; evidently wishing to* 
drop the Gudges ; who, feeling themselves 
snubbdd, began to talk at her. Bat it had 
no effect ; at which Mr. Gudge got so indig- 
nant, that, already raised to the proper de- 
rof determination^ he resolved to bring 
affiir to a crisis. And, accordingly, 
when the ladies rose, he followed Mrs. Hamr 
per, and told her that a most annoying cir- 
cumstance had happened ; — that he had 
found, upon the commissioner's presenting 
his letter of credit at the bank, an unfortun- 
ate error had rendered it of no more value 
than so much waste paper ; and thus, conse- 
quently, he was placed in a very awkward 
position for want of money. Could she lend 
him twenty pounds ? 

As he had expected, Mrs. Hamper had 
nothing of the kind of sum about her ; upon 
which, he continued, that he must put her to 
the unpleasant necessity of allowing them to 
get back to Paris as fast as they could alone, 
as in such a position every shilling was an 
object ; indeed, that he had some thought of 
having his footman and Sarah married at the 
embassy before they started, to decrease the 
hotel expenditure. And, moreover, he should 
not have mentioned thih subject, but he saw 
she had met some friends. And he said this 
last rather spitefully. 

Poor Mrs. Hamper ! She would not for 
worlds have Mrs. Gudge to think that she 
was not on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with any of Lady Parla war's connections ; 
so, aware that they were going to Florence, 
and feeling, from certain broad hints from 
time to time dropped on the road, that the 
Gudges were beginning to get wearied of 
their tour, she at once made up her mind 
^what course to pursue. She begged she 
might not interfere with them — ^was extreme- 
ly sorry for their embarrassment — and would 
not encumber them with her company any 
more ; but would start the next morning for 
Florence, to which place she had received an 
favJtatioD from her dear friends. 



So, far all'was satisfactory to Mr. Gudge; 
and hearing that some people were going to 
Bologna by post — ^for the diligences were 
not to be depended on — he lost no time in 
informing Mrs. Hamper of it. She agreed 
to accompany them, anxious to get to Flor- 
ence before her new friends, that she might 
fasten on them the nyore readily when they 
arrived. So leaving the Gudges at the ho- 
tel, we will now follow her fortunes : passing 
ov6r a monotonous journey from Venice to thi 
point of their destination, where Mi^ Hamper 
engaged with a return vetturino to take her 
across the Appenines at a marvellously 
'small rate of payment \ having packed a 
raised pie and some Bologna sausage in her 
box to proride refreshment at a cheaper rate 
than the inns could furnish it. 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

MRS. HAMPER BECOMES THE HEROIIIS OF A - 
FEARFUL ADVENTURE. 

The vehicle in which Mrs. Hamper 
started from Bologna was certainly not an 
imposing one. Its wheels had a tendency to 
waver about undecidedly, like the coaches 
you see on the stage; and its build was 
something between a night-cab and a sea- 
side fly, apparently mended, where its wood- 
work was deficient, with old cobblers' aprcHis, 
gig-leathers, and pdicenoen's capes. It was 
supposed to be drawn by a horse, inasmuch 
as something alive upon four hoofs was be- 
tween the shafts ; but this was so concealed 
by large l^ue mops, and sheep-skins, and 
gigantic tassells, l»ts of cord, useless straps, 
old cattle-bells, and cumbersome machines 
of wood, that any one might have caUed it a 
mule, or a zebra — or indeed anything he 
pleased — ^without fear of positive contradic- 
tion. And the driver, who sat upon an old 
donkey chair-saddle, suspended in front, was 
just as anomalous as the rest of the turn 
out, partaking alike of the military, courier, 
and agricultural classes, with a slight dash 
of the street-image man. The appearance 
indeed of the vehicle might have solved the 
difficult question as to what carriages turn 
to when they are past work. 

The conditions of the journey were that 
they were to put up that night at Pietrama- 
la, — a small, meloKiramatically cut-throat- 
looking village on the top of the Appenine, 
the inn of which is renowned for having no 
fastening to its bed-room doors. The start 
collected the usual quantity of foreign idlers 
and mendicants about the hotel; and this 
was delayed for some little time by the diffi- 
culty of arranging Mrs. Hamper's box satis- 
i factory upon the carriage. For it would not 
\ go \na\de \ VX. ^o\]\!\ txcA. ^ <sv\ tbft box \ and 
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the rbof was too convex to allow it to travel 
safely there. At last, however, by dint of a 
great many oaths — ^which are the most im- 
portant continental agents in arranging any- 
thing* — and more pieces of string and uionff, 
^tt was secured behind ; Mrs. Hamper only 
allowing it to go there upon observing a lit- 
tle hole in the carriage which had once been 
glazed, through which she could from time 
to time be assured of its safety. 

At last they started oif. The beggars 
muttered their last touching prayers, follow- 
ed by their last withering curses as they 
foond them unheeded : the postilion cracked 
his whip, until it echoed along the cool 
gloomy arcades oC the city, making up in 
noise what he lacked in locomotion, and they 
ffot clear of the streets into the country. 
There was not a great deal to divert Mrs. 
Hamper's attention from her box, except the 
^nesj which came to the very road-side ; 
not looking like raspberry-bushes as they do 
in France, but trailing from tree to tree, 
stretching like vegetable electro-telegraphs, 
or hanging in graceful festoons, as we have 
been accustomed to see them represented in 
annuals and dioramas. And, by the way, 
in this form the vineyards are beautiful to 
gaze at; elsewise, a rich Kentish hop- 
grottnd, as viewed from an express train, is 
immesLsurably more picturesque. Then, too, 
there were plantations of gently-quivering 
silvery olive trees, the pleasant associations 
of which — vrith poets of Boccaccio and the 
blessings of peace ; with ordinaiy minds of 
salads and cut glass — were only broken by 
the rank odor of the following nax-grounds, 
producing the most viilanous smell that a 
traveller could ever 'encounter, even in the 
cleanest parts of Cologne. 

The day wore on — slowly enough, for the 
driver did not hurry himself; ana when he 
began to ascend the Appenine road, his pro- 
gross partook of that discomfort and tardi- 
ness only known to those who have been 
long journeys, collectively, in bathing ma- 
chines ; and the horse was compelled to 
0top for breath as frequently as a stout gen- 
tleman in a post-horn salloppe ; so that the 
chances were, it would be quite night before 
they ffOt to Pietramala, if they got there at 
ail. Weed, at the last inn at JLojano, he 
Dfaited so long that it required all Mrs. 
Hamper's strength of mind to get him to 
start again. 

The afternoon sun went down behind the 
- hills on their right, and the greys of evening 
came stealing up from the valley, when Mrs. 
Hamper, who had, with a powerful deter- 
mination, resisted all the impositions of those 
cheating people who kept inns on the road, 
thought sne might venture to take a little 
refreshment; and for that purpose she told 
the driver, as clearly as she was able, to 
stop neBF the &tst $pnng^ of water that he 



might arrive' at Not a village market-place 
fountain ; oh no ! because Uiere wouM be 
'some of the impudent fellows staring at her, 
who would be certain to be rude ; or perhaps 
ome extortionate innkeeper, whose house 
they might be near, would put some wine 
into the carriage by foroe, and thet\^ make 
her pay for it ; but a nice,' cool, natural 
spring, wherever he might see one tumbling 
down the side of the road. She had some 
wine in her box, and a portable leather cup 
— a very nasty thing that tasted of varnish, 
and shut up like a cocked hat — ^ia her bas- 
ket; so that she could make a very good 
meal. The driver did not appear disinclia- 
ed to stop; on the contrary, he *ki»w the 
very place. But it was a little way on.— op 
the hill, to which the firs now formed a seP' 
rated horizon, like an enormous saw set 
topsy-turvy — and then on to a level space, 
quite retired, where the Signora could be 
just as if she was at home. So Mrs. Ham* 
per told him to go on, and she would give 
him a leather cup full of wine when ho stop- 
ped. 

The carriage went on ; up the hill, as the 
driver had said, and through the iirs, and 
then to a beautifully rural and secluded part 
of the road on one side of which was a hang- 
ing wood, that might have gone up to the 
moon for aught anybody could have told to 
the contrary, inasmuch as its termination 
was hidden by the heavy brushwood that 
hung almost over the road ; and on the other 
a deep precipice, the ultimate depth of which 
was equally unsatisfactory, as to its locali- 
ty. Mrs. Hamper was aamiring the wild- 
ness of the scene, and speculating upon the 
spot at which her little alfresco meal was to 
take place, when she saw a man sitting at 
the side of the road underneath a cross, of' 
that kind which you see put up to commemr 
orate murders, or grant indulgences to who- 
ever thinks he does ri^ht in making a few 
solitary reverences to the handiwork of the 
nearest village carpenter. 

" A beggar," thought Mrs. Hamper to 
herself; " and I shall have to give him some 
of my refreshments, without which he may 
be impudent." Then she added aloud to the 
postilion : 

"Drive on a little further; to the next 
turn of the road." 

" Si, Siffnora," replied the man, directly 
cracking his whip over his head, as Mrs. 
Hamper believed to urge on the horses, with 
such activity that it produced a sound like a 
watchman's rattle. But the noise had the 
effect of calling into existence other sounds 
beside those of the echoes. A long shrill 
whistle, which the most noisy gallery boy on 
a boxing-night might have envied, was heard 
in the copse oja the ri^Vvl, ^xviL\!DLS» ^%a ^^'^ 
answered itocalViftXttv^erNQo^^^ VJnft^^cftsix^v^i 
on the left. TVie Tcsa.i\ ^Vo ^%a vMso^ ^ 
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Urn cnmtt •iarted on hiii legs, and marching 
into tKo middle of the rood, for the finst time 
Ahcmed that he wa« armed with an old long; \ 
gun, which he deliberately prei»ented at the j 
driver^ tiead^ telling him to i»top. The same 
jruitaut Noyeral of ms fellowa scrambled on 
to tlio road, right and left, all similarly 
annixlf and fonned a barrier completely 
acroMS it. 

^ I I^ulri V* cried the driver in a voice of 
well-assumed terror, as he turned round and 
•poke U) his passenger. 

Thny certainly were ; albeit they had not 
alto^oihor the brilliant appearance of their 
kntiuoH in little who guard the cheroots in 
•mall tobacconists, as they had done at 
BjproutV library; or the dazzling costume 
or the Massaronis one has encountered at 
fancy bills. Their outline was the same, 
but a seeker of the romantic would have 
missed the satin streamers and plurality of 

fiftUi wtttrhos — the drooping plumes, spark- 
ng jnwolM, and silver braitl, which oma- 
mpnt the nopularly received followers of 
Fra Diavolo. Htlll, from their hats and 
gitnSf and long knives slung about their 
necUs^ — their half-pictnrosque dross and gen- 
Cffttl vng»ilx>iid ftp|)mrance, there was no 
question nltout their being brigands. 

Mrs. Haulier saw in an instant all the 
terrihU) tnith of licr situation ; and her first 
impttlso was to scrotxm out as loud as she 
oould, aud call upon the driver to protect 
her. but QUO of Uio {Mirty, who had not been 
•havtnl lately, camo to the door of the carri- 
ago, and giwe stich a tremendous growl, 
through which a command to bo silent was 

Ekinly audible, tliat he fixod the frightened 
uly in s\tch an attitude of sjieechless hor- 
ror, anvbti<ly might ha\*e conceived her to be 
one of Madame Tussaud's ** magnificent ad- 
ditions^' travelling in a carria^ all to itself. 
And ISO w^ould slie havn[> contmued, had not 
the driwr been pulled off his «ea,i, and made 
to Ue down in Uic road, with his neck plea- 
•antly acting as a skid to the wheels wliieh 
nituatmn it >\iis prestuned >^x)uld in some 
ine«isui>(7( keep him from starting the horse 
off> As 3klr». Hamper saw the violent de|x>- 
siUon of Her sole prv^h»ctor, another sendsni 
)m)ke from her li|>s. Ujwn that Uie barrel 
of * jJtuu, *o loitg ihii it was imposssiWe to 
<»i\je<^iui\> \vher« the stock ?ittd lock m(g^\t 
lie, \va« thrust into the carriage until due 
mu£?Je lx>uci\ed her head ; upon which Mrs. 
tfcumjx^r ^tul her eyo»^ and with the c«ilm- 
ttoss of iuticnrsfe menitial a^iv, gax^ herself 
ujs "^^^^ v^x'A^iered when it would go off. 

But dhe w^s not allow^ to vemain lon^r 
iin ssus|>ettsft^ T1*e door of the carriage was 
|MiU^ oj^en > and she >rt^s orAet^ed to descjend, 
>miii very littlte show of polilbeness^ by thw« 
w 'kwt of the ttiawi^Klers ; w^wlst wt CH)up)«e 
mefp^ hmk v&t^ «(|«»ekly cut avt^f tbe limb's 



that bound the box to the hind springs, and 
carried it to the side of the road. "" 

*' Soldi ! soldi I" cried the robbers sat- 
rounding her, and making a snatch at what- 
ever article of the slightest value they ob- 
served in her toilet, as Mrs, Hamper kneh 
down and hid her face with her hdnds to shot 
out the guns which formed a radii from one 

EDint all around her, that point being her 
ead. 
"Here — here — ^take it all — take every 
thing," said the unfortunate lady, forgetting 
every thing else almost. " Here^s my purse- 
take all 1 have. Oh dear 1 what will become 
of me r 

" Silence !" cried a gigantic fellow, whc 
appeared to be the leader of the party, speak- 
ing in FroDch, in the same tones that he 
would have said "Lie down!" And he 
snatched away the purse which its owner, 
with all the alacrity of fear, had drawn from 
her pocket. 

It was a large, wealthy-looking purse- 
one of those which indignant virtue always 
refuses as the price of gruih in a play ; and 
the robber chinked it triumphantly above 
Mrs. Hamper's head, and taking his hat off, 
prepared to shoot the contents into it. But 
nis expression of satisfaction somewhat low- 
ered when from the bulkiest end he turned 
' out nothing but a heap of copper coins, some 
of the smallest value, and a few tuts of hoard- 
I cd iron, with some English halfpence screwed 
up by themselves in curl papers. The other 
end contained a napoleon and a few five franc 
I pieces ; being the sum total upon which Mrs. 
\ Hamper was about to accomplish her journey 
J to Florence. 

I The brigands got immediately in a great 
[.rage, and oegan to quarrel so^ one with an- 
; otlier, that a iaint hope crossed Mrs. Ham- 
per's mind of the possibility of their all 
falling out, and the dii^rence of opinion ter- 
minating in mutual annihilation. But this 
was dispelled, as their Aiolence of action and 
wnwd ceased, and they all collected together 
for a conference, with the exception of the 
sentinel, wlio still kept the driver's neck down 
to ** scsotcV the wheel with, Tlic debate did 
, not last loi^ ; for the question, whatever it 
was, ap}>Dared to be carried unanimously. 
I When the council broke up, two of tliera 
Ulled Mrs. Hamper's box from the ground, 
and disappeared with it throogh an acacia 
hedge at ibo road-^ide. At the same instant 
I a scovt at the bend of the hlU, cave a load 
whistHe, whidi appeared to intimate that 
j something was ooitun^. The postilion was 
I direcily ordered to his ^gs ; tibe traces and 
Harness of the ciim:ji*s« were cot, and the 
Itorse whi^^ped off auong the road; the 
Hts of chain and ia]3iliejtni|» thcat haxkg aboot 
him^ scanty hUm^ isiAeid as be was, into a 

S\kf^ Two or tiuree (of tem nest wbeded 
KMisetaMe oaitlsjge tto Hn od^ of tbd 
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pfocipiee and sent it over. Its weight took 
It down— crashing and smashing amongst 
the brushwood— until it was no longer visi- 
ble^ casual eyes: and then poor lucktess 
Mrs. Hamper was ordered to accompany 
them. Of course any thing like difference 
of opinion was quite useless; so the proces- 
sion started through the thicket and np the 
road-side hill to the right, headed by the car- 
riers of the box ; titen the driver with the 
gun with the romantic appropriator who fol- 
lowed him touching the nape o^ his neck ; 
next two or three more of the brigands : 
then Mrs. Hamper with a dishevelled front, 
and her hands clasped together in scared and 
speechless incertitude, not knowing to what 
Bad fate sh^ was doomed ; and the file was 
cnsed by the remainder of the party. They 
had not left too soon ; for as the lai^t man 
entered the thicket,^the tramp of approaching 
horses was heard in the distance, which from 
its measured sound betokened in all proba- 
bility a party of the Pope's carbineers. 

The brigands with their prisoners pushed 
cm amongst the trees and blocks of ffranlte, 
putting back the. thorny branches of the aca- 
cias with their guns, and pulling Mrs. Ham- 
per bodily over such rocks as she was not 
able to scale ; until from fright, exhaustion, 
and the steepness of the ascent, the poor 
lady could not proceed a step further. Upon 
which two of them joined their hands "and 
made that species of carriage which the 
children termed a king-coach, to transport her. 
But they had overcalculated their powers. 
For when Mrs. Hamper was at last compelled, 
at the gun's muzzle, to take her place, her 
weight so exceeded their anticipations, that 
after they had staggered two steps in ad- 
vance they broke down, and all three falling 
on the ground, would probably have rolled 
down the hanging copse together, had not 
some trees checked them. Seeing this, tlje 
leader gave some fresh directions ; and turn- 
ing off along a narrow defile, which looked 
like a dried up water-course, and where they 
were obliged to proceed singly, they came 
after a short time to a comparatively open 
space on the Iiill side, surrounded by foliage 
and rocks, but boaring traces of being fre- 
quented. For the grass was in some places 
shuffled about; and cigar ends, broken bot- 
tles, and scraps of M garments were lyin^ 
here and there upon the thin turf. An old 
trunk was then dragged out from some fern 
and offered to Mrs. Hamper for a seat ; the 
robbers thinking, doubtless, that now they 
were at home, it behooved them to show some 
attention to their new lady visitor : and the 
postilion being tied to a tree, the process of 
opening Mrs. Hamper's box commenced. 

Its contents formed an odd collection of 
things*picked up all tlie way on her tour, the 
first found being the last that were added — 
^ raised pie, and the veneers of Bobgna 



sausage. Articles of clothing were certain- 
ly in the minority; indeed such few things 
of that kind as .there Were, served to pack 
the others in . For there were tokens of Mrs^. 
Hamper's progress on the entire journey; 
slabs of pink soap and cheap £au-de-Bou- 
logne from her first haft ; ninc-and-twenty* 
sous gloves from Paris rolled np and hidden 
in stockings ; white wood salad spoons and 
forks from Switzeriand stamped " Rigl" btit 
made anywhere ; slippers-full-Mrs. Hamper's 
slippers made small carpel^bags— of gondola 
brooches and prison-worked fead inutilities 
from Venice ; all sorts of Juliet's tombs from 
Verona, to supply all of which that have 
been made from the monument itself, thi& 
original must have been an entire quarry. 
All these things were -so mingled with bot- 
tles, crockery, lace, fossil, bits of cake, ap- 
ples, and rubbish that coukl be classed under 
no category, that the constant fights at the 
Douanes, which Mrs. Hamper had contested 
along the road, were easily accounted for. 

The box was thoroughly rifled, and as its 
contents lay scattered on the ground, the gen* 
tleman who had not been shaved for so long, 
approached Mrs. Hamper, and said in a pa- 
tois French, 

"You are concealing your effects: you 
have something else about you." 

** No, I have nothing," gasped the lady : 
" nothing — upon mv word of honor." 

" Nothing ?" asked the brigand, looking 
so terrible, that he would have made the 
finest study for a nursery-book ogre ever 
thought of : ** no shawls, — no jupon stuffed 
with money — what's this ?" 

As he spoke he lifted up Mrs. Hamper's 
gown with the end of his gun, and discov- 
ered another dress underneath it of shot silk. 
And underneath this, another poke of his 
carbine revealed the old, original half washed- 
out pattern of the chocolate figures on tha 
yellow ground, with the trimming of fringe 
nnd tassels, in which we first met her at {«r 
Frederick Arden's/e^e. 

" Cr-r-r-ri rtam de Dieu /" cried the bri- 
gand. « What is all this ?'* 

" Nothing — ^nothing,"' cried Mrs. Hamper, 
horrified as to where the investigation might 
end. "They are old dresses — ^^all old ; but 
I always travel so for convenience." 

The robber appeared to satisfy himself of 
the fact, for he looked very contemptuously 
at the flounces, and let them down again. 
Then turning a severe eye upon his pris(Hier 
he said : 

" You are English ; and yet yon are trav- 
elling without bags of gold ; where do you 
expect to go to ?" 

" I don't know, brave homme," replied Mrs. 
Hamper, with much pathetic politeness. <•! 
am a lc»ie woman — a widow, — without a 
friend in the world; but a child— a daughter 
in England." 
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**!■ abe^ pretty ?*' asked the brigand. 
^ Wottkl she like to come and liye here ?" 

Mrs. Hamper was dumb with astonishment 
wX the question) and knew not what reply to 
make. And, to add to her terror, ni^t was 
was coming on : a bat was fluttering above 
her head, now and tbeq crossing the rising 
moon : and die thought she heard an owL 

'' Do you know what we are going to do 
with you ?'' asked the robber in a d^p and 
sc^emh tone. 

The poor lady coold return no answer.-^ 
Frightful reeoUectiocis arose of stories told of 
travellers carried into mountains, fjom which 
one of their teeth or fingers was daily sent 
by the post to their frieiMS, until some enor* 
mous ransom was paid. She. had heaid, too, 
of fire, and scalping, and gouging — ^not with 
brigands to be sure, but amongst the North 
American savages, who, to her misbalacced 
ideas at present, were all of the same tribe. 
And she anticipated many other dreadful 
things connectea with her defenceless posi- 
tiopj — so horrifying that she all but fainted. 
She would have done so in polite life, but 
here, she mistrusted its effect, so she remained 
gazing, with a terribly uncertain expression, 
at the brigand. 

'' All yon English are rich," continued the 
man ; ^' and, if you havn't got money with 
ou, you are going to have some. We don't 
et you travel abroad for nothing. So we 
shall keep you here a little while, until your 
friends buy you off. You can send any mes- 
sage to them you like." 

" I have no friends," screamed Mrs, Ham- 
per. "1 know nobody. I am here alone. 
Let me go— pray, pray, let me go." 

** Ah — I know," replied the brigand. ** You 
finrget them now, in your confusion. But 
you will recollect them to-morrow. Mere de 
X)ieu ! it's getting late, we must see about 
your chamber." 

One or two of the troop had lighted a fire 
while he had been talking, and the leader 
went towards them to confer. Mrs. Hamper 
followed him with her eyes, and now saw 
that the postilion, whom they had tied to a 
tree, had joined the circle, and was drinking 
with them on the best of terms. She directly 
perceived that he was in league with them ; 
that his delay at the last inn had been to gain 
time to send on information ; and that their 
^atment of him had been, at first, but a 
blind. With this discovery the last ray of 
hope was put out. 

The brigand soon returned, and then with 
Uie others they waat towards two rocks— or 
n^her, one, which had split in some former 
mighty convulsion, leaving a space between 
its blocks three or four feet wide. Across 
Aetop of this they tested their guns, and on 
them threw several skins and pieces of rough 
«leth, making it into a sort of tent. This 
was not the work of ^ve minutes, and when 



it was done, the chief retnnied to Ifn. Haah 
per. 

^ You can rest there at present," he said* 
^ There is no door, but you need not fear 
thieves^ and the nights are warm. Allons I** 

He caught holaof Mrs. Hamper's wrist 
as he ppoke, in such a determined manner 
that she dared not oppose him. But she 
flinched a little as she saw the guns that sup- 
ported the roof, and had a fear that they might 
go ofi^ which she expressed. 

" Bah I" observed the robber. " When 
vou hear them fired, it will not be over your 
head. My brave troop, I see, have eaten 
your pat6, and drunk the wine ; but here is 
some cold maccaroni, and your leather cup. 
The water running over that stone is excels 
lent. But you have come at an unluc% 
time ; it is ^ jour maigre' with us. However, 
you won't starve. Good night." 

He introduced Mrs. Hamper to her primi- 
tive hut, and ordering two of the men to take 
her box to the entrance, on which some mac- 
caroni was placed, turned away. 

** Buona motte, signore," chorussed the oth^ 
crs. " Riposate bene !" 

And tlien they turned again to their sup- 
per : some eating, and the others playing a 
foreign edition of ^ Buck, buck — ^how many 
horns do I hold up" with their fingers. 

Poor Mrs. Hamper was too broken-hearted 
to eat ; nor, indeed, did the food look very 
tempting. She watched them, in. great 
wretch^ness, until it got quite dark, and the 
fire burnt down to its embers, wheathey dis- 
posed themselves in the hollows of the rocks, 
and under the trees, to sleep. Once the no- 
tion came into her head of trying to escape ; 
but her utter ignorance of the route, and the 
measured tread of one of the band, still keep- 
ing watch, showed her the utter inutility of 
such an endeavor. So she sat up, leaning 
against her box, sighing and weeping by 
turns, until worn out by the travelling and 
fearful adventures of the day, she turned 
round upon the fern and went to sleep from 
perfect exhaustion. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ANOTHER CHARACTER, AND BT NO MEANS AX 
TTNDfFORTANT ONE, IS INTRODUCED- 

They must be very few indeed who do 
not recollect the charming story of Prince 
Ahmed in the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, at the commencement of which anoth- 
er Kinglet — Prince Houssein— buys, of a 
crier in the city of Bisnagar, a remarkable 
bit of tapestry, ^ich has uie wonderful pow- 
er of transporting any person or persorts, seat- 
ed upon it, to whatever place they may please 
to wish themselves at. 
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The pen of die novelist possasaee, in some 
dbgree, the wondrous property of this tapes- 
try ; for by its means tie is enabled to take 
his reader with him through localities, widely 
distant from each other, as rapiHly as he may 
choose. And so, begging that you will ac- 
company us, we leave Mr. Gudge for awhile, 
to wander in gaping confusion amidst the 
lions of Venice, and Mrs. Hamper in the 
brigand fastnesses of the Appenines, and re- 
turn to some of the regions of London upon 
the precincts of which we have before ven- 
tured. 

The locality immediately about Mr. Chir- 
pey's domain in which the huge advertising 
hats, and vast red boots, and revolvine pago- 
das resided when at home,vhad all those 
characteristics in perfection which only per- 
tain ta the districts of London where the 
densely-built-over thoroughfares first merge 
into the suburbs. 

The most striking of these is the apparent 
passion of the natives for increasing their 
ground-floors, after they have been regularly 
and properly built, on established plans, by 
cunning architects. They run them out in 
wonderful fashions, making them look as if 
the shop had been pulled out of the house 
like a drawer and there left And they stick 
to particular callings — cheap tea and coffee 
dealers more especially — ^so urgent in en- 
forcing their claims to public patronage that 
one would conceive, next to atmospheric air, 
the strong rough Congou at two and four, so 
. strongly recommended to families, was the 

great vita^ principle. Paper-hangings and 
alf boots are found here in great quantities ; 
butchers rarely; ironmongers never. But 
buckram bonnets come out strong : and for- 
lorn little stores of linen-drapery and haber- 
dashery ; which all appear to have seen bet- 
ter days, but are still struggling to put the 
best side foremost. 

The inhabitants of one of these districts, 
which extended from Mr. Chirpey's towards 
distant suburban tracts, appeared to have tak- 
en all their notions from ms large advertising 
models ; and displayed symbols of their call- 
ings on an equally imposing scale. They 
put up gigantic coffee-pots and mammoth 
tea-kettles outside their houses; and loved 
colossal Highlanders and dust-shovels of 
Brobdignagian proportions ; as if the other 
aborigines were living in a state of savage 
simplicity, and were impressed with awe and 
admiration by their enormous signs, as were 
the pagans of old by the creations of the 
priests. You saw lamps sustaining pagodas 
and tea-chests — still making tea the great ar- 
ticle of existence ; and Chmese gentlemen, 
regardless of cold, reclining along the tops 
of the shop fronts, or copings of houses, and 
pointing with calm dignity to the name of 
theproprictor. 

There wore tight fat harlequins, too, danc- 



ing on rocking-horses in attitadea of the moit 
forlorn activity; and large gay umbreUati 
without handles, and tin fish of no knowa 
species, which dangled and span all day long 
to the ceaseless torture of the bilious peopfo 
who lived opposite. You also saw huge 
gridirons on which a dozfitk St. Laurencea 
might have been broiled comfortably ; enor- 
mous pattens ; and extensive hats and sevei^ 
league boots almost as large as Mr. Chip> 
pejTs — in fact every convenience for starting 
a giant in life upon the shortest notice.— 
Travellers almost bronglit themselves to think 
that these regions were inhabited by a colo* 
ny of early pantomime settlers, who stiU be- 
lieved in the merit of supernatural siie, and 
fashioned every thing accordingly. 

Out and away from these leaoing ootlclt 
of London, things were different : tor, as ia 
the centre of the metropolis, we find the moft 
magnificent buildings backing upon tJie 
realms of the most abject poverty, so in these 
suburbs did the gigantic evidences of great 
minds above alluded to closely touch on the 
haunts of the most diminutive enterprizers. 
You had but to turn from the principal high- 
way ; and immediately every tning was small 
and retiring. The highlanders, always on 
the verge of taking a pinch of snuff, dropped 
to kilted Tom Thumbs : the gridirons were 
accommodated to the smallest grates ; and 
as far as the pattens, hats, and boots went, 
they were all made to «iUtvie one another in 
littleness , and were then displayed inside 
the window instead of swinging boldly and 
fearle.'3sly in the winds. 

There was down one of these streets^a 
little dirty, dingy public-house, so completely 
thrown into obscurity by two flaunting gin- 
shops at the corner, that the wonder was 
how it had contrived, within the very ^leam 
of the costly lamps of its rivals, to exist ae 
long as its aged appearance betokened. It 
ceuld not have lured many customers from 
the high-road end of its narrow street, for 
the two varnished and glazed and ffiided wine- 
vaults would always have turned them from 
their intention, and led them to enter the 
more costly portals. And certainly there was 
very little to reckon upon the other way ; for 
the street dwindled away to nothing m one 
of those wild outskirt districts which ordinary 
persons are supposed never to have explored, 
and which are only popularly known to be, 
when a railway conveys people above them. 
There were adjoining and opposite to it, long 
rows of little one-storied houses about the 
size and shape of polling booths, with roofs 
slanting down behind, of which you would 
never have been surprised at seeing wood- 
cuts, illustcatinff some murder there. You 
could not tell why : there was nothing par- 
ticularlv brutal in the looks of the people 
who inhabited them, but you had some hazy 
recollection of similar places being the scene 
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(I former oatastrophes. Behind were piles 
of dingy grasp ; stunted, leafless remains of 
busheSf and large, uneven plots of ground, 
shuffled quite bare and worn into hoUows by 
the feet of the countless children always 
playing there, barely distinguishabie from 
the dust when they croucbea down upon it, 
or heaped it over their fellows. And about 
these places, here and there, were dried up 
tubs and fragments of old machinery, too 
heavy to run away with ; and unfinished 
foundations of more small houses^ and in« 
oomprehensible sheds attached to manufac- 
tories, and attempts at cabbage-growing, and 
hmky poultry, who appear^ to live in the 
ooDstaht mistake that small chips of oyster- 
shells and crockery were grains and crumbs 
eapaUe of nourishing them; For with the 
oocaaional variety of a small pebble or two, 
they had certainly nothing else to eat. But 
the public-house derived its suppoit from oth- 
er sources than the -inhabitants of the neigh" 
borhood. Who they were we shall now see. 

Greenwich Pair was over. The Crown 
and Anchor had furled its canvass walls : 
the bravos and outlawed Barons had retired, 
for awhile, from public life to -their oaves 
and heights, or more properly their cellars 
and garret"!, in various intricate neighbor- 
hoods : and the wonderful individuals gen- 
erally, who had been accommodated with 
temporary homes in the yellow caravans, 
during that period, once more dressed, and 
ate, and drank like ordinary moitals.^ 
Amongst those who rested on their profits, 
Skittler was enjoyinv a little- repose: tite 
Tugtioni wagon bad gone to be freshly 
painted preparatory to coming out as the 
Cento ^a little change being tieemed neces- 
sary : and for a day er two^ its owner was 
pursuing no definite line of business, but 
taking anything that offered, from carrying I 
a baff for a traveller, if it carae in his way, I 
to b9din«: a horse whenever be could catch ' 
one without rnnaing two miles after it upon j 
the mere calculation that its rid«>r >vas going! 
to call somewhere. In fact be was living 
upon wbatevx^r tnmed up; am) when wej 
next meet him, was enteriwjf the p\kUii^-hou$e i 
in que^ion, which w^s kmww a» ^^ ThoCwk i 
Ukd Badger,** and w^* k»\^t by Nick Mawl^y 1 
— as the name xva» tnunt^nl uj* iu its famiH^Ar' 
abbreviatiou^fwtiuaUY k»K>\vu iu tb^ 1\ H. 1 
as the H^H^kW t>U5*^^ir. j 

fVoui biik o)d a*!*\K^i^t^N!i ainl tb^ir |VjitrvvA^ i 
and tbi>ee who hx^k a^^ i^t^^[«t i^^ ♦^K>nu\^ 

auppojrt. lb? wh^ a wxsHMt^mi^t^mL K^^^v^T^t' 
man? ami \w¥ viU^Un^lt K* >»n»v\vk^f kw>w^' 
inf bi5» j»taut'!* *t'\^MK*^x H<^ v(i^vHm^hs1 b^ ^^^v 
it »» »woh-^=a ^Hm^uvmsK^tUii »vhvs«> uy^r^^^Vx bv 
the way, ^>r %^<usii[ »\v*h K^*'»v»VilY-. \V^kI 
hi* boui«> wt^tt ^ vv»v \vv»uUUk\ ^Kt^v^H^.^*^ 



editors might have collected all their news 
without leaving the room from one week's 
end to anotlier. For through its narrow 
channel did the sands of sporting life all pass, 
as they measured the time of day. 

The bar did not differ from others of its 
class, with the exception that there was a 
cage hanging over it, in which was a live 
tiger cat, with large black eyes like beads, 
whose recollections were carried back to the 
tr(^cal climes it had quitted by living next 
to a hot gas light. But the snuggery behind 
was remarkable, inasmuch as \i was a hive 
— if such a term may be allowed, — for more 
dogs than any quick man could ever count, 
seeing that he never couM tell in what strange 
place to look after them. For some, chained 
up in couples, — of slender, almost tiny, form ; 
and wantintod to kill any number of rats in 
any time — ^lived restless lives under the set- 
tles of the fire-side : others — bwll-dogs of the 
lowest extraction, and moat plebeian looks it 
was possible to conceive ; deriving, Irke oth- 
er curiosities, their chief value from their 
unparalleled ugliness — rushed out from un- 
der flap tables till their collars lialf choked 
thenr, and then went in again. Some were 
slung in hutches from the ceiling; and 
scratched perpetually to try and peep over 
the edges r others bolted out of boxes, and 
got between the legs of every one that en- 
tered, winding their chains or cords indis- 
soluUy round the ancles. But with all this 
canine mob, remarkable ingenuity had been 
shown in tying thenr up, for, happily, not 
one could touch his neighbor; albeit, they 
struggled hard to (k) so, living in the constant 
humor of wishing to fight somethfng. The 
little den was ornamented, moreover, with 
stul^ puppies, and head^ of defunct cham- 
pion dogs : and further adorned with large 
heavy collars, couples, whistles, and stinging 
whips wherever room could be found for a 
nail to hang them to. 

« Well, Nick— bow is it ?" asked Skittler, 
as be entered the bonse^ and addressed the 
landKud. 

*'Let me feel your flesh," replied Mr. 
Mawley^ thereby intimatii)^ bis wish to shake 
bawW. 

ii^kittl^r understood the dialect: and he 
duto^Hxt his friend, with a graqi on either 
$i^W tltat might have cracked a brazil>nut be- 
tw\:vn ttie ()«(hu$. 

** Ami bv>w bare you been this kmg time ?" 
v\xt\tbu<i^l the lanikEord. "^Come into the 
ba^ I liMYnt $t^xi Toa for months.^ 

^ !%■«> N?<^ atiY^ alt tihe while," said Skit- 
^K^r ;: ^Sbnt^j w^U t*»s. as the times go^ Only 
wy wi*^yttV b«?ux^ (miut^ed |ast now, so I'm 
v\HUU\^ tH^* ^tttWttxaa a bit. I wanted to 
s^**;^^ Yvu thvHtitb. r\i? U.<s of things to talk 
*K»wt. \VIm(— s^ S4m r bow are you, old 
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^g, who crept from a box and acknowledged 
Skittler as he entered,' previously to investi- 
gating his boots and ancles with great mi- 
nuteness. 

" He isn't good for much now," observed 
Mawley. •* I tried to learn him tricks with 
spelling and cards, thinking we misht send 
him round with some of the shows : out he's 
too old," 

"Oh — ^won't know his letters?^* asked 
Skittler. 

** Not a bit,** said the other ; «he takes 'em 
up with his mouth very well, but they ain't 
never the right ones. 1 was a week learning 
him to spell John : and how do you think he 
did it ?" 

" Shouldn't wonder if he begun with a 
Jack of Clul)s," said Skittler. 

" No— he took a S, a eighteen, and the ace 
of diggers, and wouldn't go on, not for no- 
thing : and when I asked him to point out 
the young woman that would rather take a 
walk with her sweetheart than go to church, 
he stopped at me : and I couldn!t get him to 
move again." 

" Will he dance do you think ?" asked 
Skittler ; looking at the dog. " That face 
in a cocked hat and feather, with a frill round 
the neck, would be worth any money." 

" No ; he won^t dance," said Mr. Mawley ; 
''leastwise, not to speak, about We get 
him to sit up very well, by keeping him un- 
common short, and hanging, a bit of greaves 
to the ceiling just out of bis reach, with a 
four pound weight round him to hinder him- 
from jumping. But be won't stand on his 
head, nohows ; and sitting on their hind -legs 
18 nothing now, for dogs. But never mind ; 
what did you want ?" 

" Several things," said Skittler ;. "and first 
of all to know what accommodations there is 
over at the Barracks." 

" The Barracks" was a large building that 
had formerly been a manufactory adjoining 
the public-house : and was let out in lodgings 
to a very peculiar race of people. Its win- 
dows could be seen at night, all lighted up : 
not that any festival was being held there 
calling for this general illumination; but 
each room was inhabited by a different fami- 
ly, and were generally at home at the same 
time. In fact, it bespoke poverty rather than 
festivity. With the inmates of this large 
building we shall presently make acquaint- 
ance. 

" There's a plenty of room just now," said 
Mr. Mawley ; "did you expect any friends ?" 

** No ; two or three perhaps," aeaid Skit- 
tler ; " old pals from the north, who have 
tramped up. They want to get a girl into 
one of the theaytres. I told 'em to be here 
to-night ; and Fd see you about it ; because 
they can live cheaper, and may hear sooner 
of something, amongst the others here, than 
anywheres else.'^ 



[ « Very good," said the man, •* I've got a 
gent up stairs for a sparring lesson — ^he*» 
been fighting the sack for the last ten min- 
utes whilst I was here, and I must go bebck 
to hinu You can join 'em in the parlor.— 
The younff Baronet's there, telling more lies 
than ever." 

" Don't put yourself out for me," said Skit- 
tler. " I'll go in, and let you know when 
they come." 

And Skittler entered the parlor, which was 
perfectly lined with pictures of races, fightp, 
coaching, pugilists, and game cocks ; and in 
which a large company was assembled, aa 
well as could be made out through the cloud 
of smoke that filled the room. 

I' How d'ye do, Skittler/' said a youthfi^^l 
voice through the obscurity, in a tone veij 
difierent to what might have been expected 
from the assembled company. 

" Ah, Sir Frederick ; my service to you,** 
replied Skittler, apparently recognising the 
sound. 

"Have a drink," repeated the voice.— 
And then Skittler advanced to the end of the 
room, where the speaker was sitting, on a 
kind of elevated division oi the covered 
benches that ran round the public-house par- 
k)z. 

He was a mere boy — fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, but dressed in as manly a style 
as could be contrived ^ his slim proportion0 
being swelled out by 'a variety of shawls, 
coats, and handkerchiefs, which in spite of 
the season, he kept on. His hair was of a 
warm tint that his enemies might have de- 
signated as red ; but the slightest quantity 
of down upon his upper lip had been colored, 
by some kind of dye or cosmetique, sev^pl 
shades darker. He evidently did not belong 
to the class with whom he was keeping coob- 
pany : for his features were fine and rem- 
iar ; his hands small and white ; and hie 
clothes, although cut in a slangy gentish 
fashte, were of good materials and work.-— 
The nat,. too, on the table before him, was a 
beaver one ; and in it were a pair of white 
kid gloves, and a short stick with a large 
cut jewel set in its handle.. Yet with all 
this he was smoking a clay pipe : and a 
pewter pot stood before him. The people in 
the room treated him with the utmost re^ 
spect ; and he was evidently delighted at be- 
ing the head of the assembly. 

" Have a drink," he repeated, as Skittler 
advanced: " and take a long pull whilst yoa 
are about it. I'm not going to be with you 
much longer." 

" Sorry for that, I'm sure, Sir Frederick," 
replied Skittler. " How is it we are going 
to lose you ?" 

" Back to Eton, my boy," said the younfg 
Baronet, for from his name the reader may 
have imagined that it was the son of Sir 
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timt's aS. Bat I don't care for it a bit, you 
know. I thrash aU the masters ; knock them 
about JQSt as I please, like so many skittles ; 
and keep six hunters inside tlie college. — 
They kick up a row sometimes, to be sure. 
Never mind : wait till I've finished there : 
and then won't I come out." 

" Your change. Sir," said the waiter— a 
broken down fighting man — handing a hand- 
ful of silver to the youth, 

" Where's your manners ?" asked Skittler 
fLDgrily. " You ain't pretty, but you might 
be polite. YouM haraly beheve. Sir Fred- 
erick, he was a 'spectable man once ; ah, as 
'spectable as you and me. Put the dibs on 
A waiter." 

" Never mind,'^ said young Arden ; ^ I 
4on't want to be bothered with all that 
/change. I've pecks of new sovereigns at 
home — bins full in the stable. TheyTe all 
kicking about. I've told vou before not to 
insult me about change. Vou can keep it." 

The man did not require to be pressed, 
bat shovelled it all into his pocket without 
another word. 

** Now, gentlemen," continued the boy; 
•you must drink goes round with me. I 
shall beat you though, if it comes to a trial 
of heads. I can stand anything. I drank 
six bottles of champagne to my own cheek 
the last time we rowed np to Surly Hall, 
and went sober to a party at The Willows 
slier it. Stag — brii^ goes round ; whatev- 
er yott each please, you know," 

" 1 took that wiry tarrier down to your 
house, Sir Frederick," said Skittler; "but 
her Ladyship said she would have no more 
dogs." 

" My mother knows nothmg about it," re- 
turned young Arden. "-If I say I irili have 
the dog, that's enough. She only bullies me 
because I'm young. Pshaw t why, in five 
years time I could tarn her out of the house 
Tou know. The property's aU mine : half 
Ehglknd will be mine in five years, and all 
Surrey. I could imprison my mother'41 the 
Tower of London if 1 chose. I wouldn't ; 
bat J could do it.' 

"■ In (»>urBe yos would," replied one or two 
•Tthe men ; "in course you coiold, Siv Fred- 
trick." 

" But I'll do as I like. I choose to be here, 
and I am here. It's better than all her slow 
parties, where you can't let out at all, and 
the people know nothing of life — a set of old 
stuck-up fogies. Wait till I'm my own 
master entirely — wait tiH I've got ten thou- 
sand pounds a minute, or something like it,, 
that's ally and see if I won't do the right 
thing !" 

♦ **^ Ah, that well be bound you will," said 
the chorus. 

"She thought— ha! he 1—iAe thought I'd 
tietter aot go to the fight next Tuesday, for 
ftar i ahouM get into mischief— me V me t 



who could have licked the whole Ting» am 
pires and time-keepers to boot i That was s 
notion— wans't it ? Ha I ha I ha I" 

And the bare idea was deemed such an ex- 
cellent piece of humor, that the whole room 
was convulsed with laughter, in the midst ot 
which the guests were served with the li- 
quors the young Baronet had treated them 
to ; upon which they laughed still louder. 

" You are such a one, Sir Frederick !" said 
SkitUer. 

" Oh, nothing to what I tnean to be when 
I come out," said young Arden, " in the 
mean time, gentlemen, here's your healths* 
I lo^s towards you.*' 

The slang tone in which these words were 
uttered produced another burst of laughter; 
and the company rapped their homy fists 
upon the table, and said, " Good again 1*^ 
Young ^r F^erick's cheek fiushed with 
the evident pleasure he felt in his position } 
and he was about addressing them in the 
fulness of his heart, when the door of the room 
opened, and the landlord appeared, ushering 
in some fresh arrivals. 

^* Come in here t — come in here L" he said, 
" just for a minute ! You'll find somebody 
you knowi*' 

And the new comers — donsisting of Hick- 
: ory. Patsy, the.relict of Luddy, and the Clown 
who had taken his place — entered. 

"Your most obedient, gents," said Hicko- 
ry, as he bowed to the assembled company. 
"-I hope we isnl introding*" 

**'Not at all, old man," said Skittler, going 
forward as he said quickly to yoang Arden, 
** Watch the girl, Sir Frederick. Isn't she a 
stunner ?" And then he continued t« Hick- 
ory, " All these gents is my friends, and Via 
your friend ; so we're friends altogether." 

The Mttle party were still in their perform- 
ing dresses, and appeared to have been ex- 
hibiting as they came along. The Clowis 
Bt down his drum, and Hickory deposited 
is umbreUa — apparently the unibreUa of otd 
— in a comer ; whilst Patsy kept close to th& 
woman in a comer of the room, shrinking 
from the company, albeit she might have 
cared little for them when forming a ring in 
^ streets. 

"Come, old firewoite!*' said young Sir 
Fi-ederick, as he took his eyes firom the girl, 
for an instant, and turned them on Hickory ^ 
" let's see what you can do. I vote for a 
dance from the young lady.. What do you 
say, gentlemen f'' 

"Certainly — ^to be sure I A dance — ^a 
dance, if you please. Miss ! echoed the cho- 
rusi • 

The Clown thrust his Fandsan pipes int<> 
his waistcoat; and Patsy, on a sigrn from 
Hickory, came forward into the middle of the 
room, and went through one of the anoma- 
lous dances which we see outside shows, and 
between the plisiys, in strolling theatres. But 
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primitive as was the figure, every attitude in 
which Patsy fell was so attractive — so grace- 
ful and unstudied— *that the rough men about 
leant forward upon the tables to look at her, 
and when she finished, applauded until all 
the pots and fflassee jumped about, and nar- 
rowly escaped falling on the fioor. 

" Capital— famous !" cried Sir Frederick 
as she concluded. ^ Here, mv dear — here's 
something for you ! and what'll you take to 
drink after it 7*' 

Patsy colored, as she scarcely knew how 
to reply. But as the other held out his hand, 
she advanced with a little waiter which Hick- 
ory had been holding, and presented it to the 
young Baronet. 

"Don't be afraid!" he said. "Come 
nearer. Vm not going to bite you. There's 
half a sovereign. I suppose I may have a 
kiss for it. You needn't be ashamed of it. 
I've kissed all the peeresses in England, and 
every actress on the stage. Come." 

As he spoke he rose from his seat, and ap- 
peared about to test the truth of his supposi- 
tion, as he caught the girl by the wrist, and 
drew her towards him. She shrunk away, 
and Hickory at the same moment stepped 
forward, and put his ^d umbrella between 
them. 

•* No— she don't do that, young Sir," he 
said. She only dances." 

" Oh— stuff !" replied youngArden. " Get 
out of the way, can't you ? l>o you know 
who I am ?" 

" No, master," observed Hickory ; " nor 
don't care much. But whoever you are, you 
mustn't annoy her." 

And he pushed his umbrella against him. 

*' Don't ao that again !" said the other. " If 
it/wasn't for your grey hairs, I'd thrash you 
for your insolence. 

"If you say a word about my grey hairs 
again, I'll knock you into the week after 
next, and perhaps a few days further !" said 
Hickory. 

And he spoke in such a determined tone, 
—his pride, too, being possibly touched by the 
allusion to a few gray hairs that peeped from 
under his comical wig — that young Arden 
was perfectly astounded. To be thus beard- 
ed on what he conceived to be his own pro- 
Ser throne, where every body paid him such 
eference, was a thing he could not under- 
stand at all. However, he did not incline to 
provoke Hickory's promised assault ; so he 
threw the girl's hand away from him with an 
oath, and consigned th^m both to all sorts of 
places and destinies. 

It would not do for Skittler, intimate as he 
Was with all parties, to allow the feeling on 
oiUier side to^o much further; so he cut 
Any more squabbling short by telling Hicko- 
ry and his little partv to follow him, leaving 
^ old hat on the table for such halfpence as 
^ey liked to contribute amongst them ; and 



then piloting them across the kia-yaid»he 
led them over to the old manufactory, which, 
as we have said, now formed a large snb- 
urban lodging-house. 

" You mwst'nt mind him, Patsy," he said 
to the girl, who had been much nurried by 
the slight broil. " He's only a bov, and 
gets made too much of here, because he's a 
Baronet with lots of tin, and a mother he 
don't mind no more than nothink. He'll 
come to some bad end, if they don't put the 
drag on ; going down hill with his wheels 
oiled, he is. Never mind ; it's ail over ; and 
here we is." 

And pushing against the door, it opened 
readily and they entered the building. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW MBS. HAMPER FARED WITH THE RO0- 

BERS. 

Morning comes early, and brightly, on the 
Eastern slopes of the Appenines. Whilst 
the silver olives and festooned vines of Ari- 
osto's palace-growingVal d'Arno — the domes 
and towers of Florence, and the teeming 
fields surrounding it — are yet in shade, every 
quivering shrub, and sparkling rock, and glit- 
tering campanile on the other side is throwing 
back the rays of the coming sun. 

Mrs. Hamper was awake before the birds, 
early risers though they be ; not a single 
chirp, except that of some debauched spar^ 
row, or other common brawler, who had not 
been to sleep at all, resounded through the 
copse ; and only the highest peaks of the 
black fir-clad mountains were as yet lighted 
up, like a pastile burnt but a little wav down. 
Sne had not lost herself in any of the con- 
ventional visions of sleepers ffenerally-*no 
images of old times, and childhood, and 
friends lonsr gone, and village churches had 
variegated ner slumbers, ^e had dreamt of 
the brigands all night long, constantly trying 
to run away from them, and feeling always 
unable to do so, (which indeed came nearer 
what might have actually happened, or was 
about to occur, than visions ^nerally do) 
and, consequently, felt no surprise at waking, 
when her eyes 6rst opened upon the primitive 
chamber to which she had been consigned. 

All was yet quiet, and Mrs. l£imper 
stealthily ventured to peep out of her abode, 
tlirough tlie gloomy jp^rey of very early morn- 
ing. Her captors of the preceding evening 
were groupea about still asleep, lying here 
and there in whatever natural nooks and 
comers presented themselves. They hadt 
1 however, all taken care to go to rest upon 
their guns ; even the nostuion whoiooi ^kM^ 
poor lady had Ust aeeutvoxoA \x^ ^ Vt%ft^ ^sit 
i the purpose, «ya elbe CQiii»avH«\« oil \awsB% \^ 
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•IroU turned Into a perfect cullender with 
buUetfl, ^aiped as good a carbine as any of 
them, and wae as fast asleep. 

One of the party only was on the watch. 
Perched upon a smooth piece of rock, he was 
keeping himself awake by humming a mo- 
notonous song, occasionally rising to walk a 
few steps backwards and forwards, as the 
drowsiness induced by his vigils, was getting 
t(H) Htrong for him ; but these were ail the 
sounds heard. Now and then some wild 
theory of escape rose in Mrs. Hamper's 
mind; but when she recollected her igno- 
rance of the route, and the crashiner and 
^uatling of the bushes and underwood that 
had aecou)panied hor progress, and must ne- 
cesHurily do so again, her heart sank within 
her. 80 she retreated into her lodging and 
waited to see what would turn up. 

There is not a more cruel disenchantment 
than tliat which attends a first visit to anv 
place abroad, the leading features of which 
we are only conversant with from dioramas, 
di^^ksolving viewsi, ballets, and ** stanias for 
muaio,'* or ** liiws on** — ^wherever the subject 
may be. Our notions before this, of Uie lo- 
oalitiea are alway^a most romantic and higldy 
eolored. We th)nk of France as a lovely 
ocHintry of tiellised vines with dancing girfs 
M evt^ry turn of the road^— <tf Germany as 
9»» vaat toieat tilled with Barons and Freys- 
9tbula ehoru joa ■ -ol^ OiahmeTe as a region ot^ 
Xm\U R^iMkhs, kitai«> and rose groves— of 
C^leutta aa a e)ty> the streeia of which arc 
lUM all day kw^ with Blue-Beard wroeea* 
aH]4is» inii^ie, and bfannei^ ; and indeea of the 
£asl ge^Aetalhr aa an ^ptKwaeof the Arabian 
N^tfiMa Knt^Haimueva^ \\> dr«N»ai of Swiss 
liiu&«Mftl4» antd B»v«*li^fe$ ; el Gft^ian dau*^ 
len^ ajttd U^t» v>f iW Hareva : eJT Bcubemkn 
|^rb» aiid Coouradb^ik^ e««!$au^: and all 
iMti 9i ch^mMJo^ pe«:$<i»a§*et$' IMe^ttikmfiti^ tv> 

|Jkl^t»e<$^ttfi^ ^OW^HiifY^ p«1Jk:$ttU£m «»<>0l<i;^£:U!ei3k 

«9tt^x all iikt^ ittitii^m)it^-^T^^ptstf<AhK^is^ 
^^ttk i^^uHit^ w^H.)>tM^ ^> hi.t.^; w^ ifht/it{^>i; 



body if translated — that the Engliah were 
acquainted with every body all over tho 
world, and kept large boxes of money in 
every city. And he was getting somewhat 
too violent in his mannerd to be pleasant, 
when one of the fellows called his attenticD 
to the faint sound of a bell tolling amidst the 
mountains. This was- from the Chureh of 
Pietra-mala ; and on. hearing it the brigand 
immediately crossed himself, and commenced 
a long confidential speech to what appearefi 
to be a child's doll, dressed in different bits 
of rained-out silk, and fastened, by a long 
nail through its neck, to a tree. After 
which, . apparently feeling relieved in liis 
mind, his anger seemed to have subsided, 
and he gave hints about breakfast. 

The nand were busy about, looking vlj 
some rude implements of cookery from 
hiding-places in decayed trees and oveiiiang- 
ing rocks ; and poor Mrs. Hamper was 
trembling with fright, as she wondered what 
they would do next : when- one of (he party, 
whom she had not seen before, ru.shed 
through the foliage, and with an expression 
of great huny and alarm spoke a few words 
to uie captain at th^gang. In an install*. 
the entire troop uPls in motion, running 
about in the confused haste that the tenants 
of an ant-hill exhibit when poked up by a 
stick ; and before long dragged half-a-dozcn 
mules from their coverts, all charged with 
paek-isaddles. A my uf hope streamed 
across Mis. Hamper s despau-. The bri- 
gand$ were evideniiiy sarprfseddisafrrceaUy, 
and she mi^i be overlooked and left behind 
! in the hurrv ! 

No ^uch tbin^r, ihoo^, was about to hap- 
pen. Tbey ecllcoted the miscellaneous hin 
coQCecAs oit' £&er K>x. stumng theoi back again 
IAS QSiff T best cvxdii ; and Sen patting it on 
tb»;^ tw*^ ^^ i^Hse oit' the del^^^^'' knds^ led anoth- 
<eir <?i vs^ a.nfmalW tosvsrds the eBtrance of 
Mts^ Hajnper s- Iiii?iir^^. and mtlmatpd that 
:>h!if VA$ tK> ^ Tipca it. In tlie absence of 
:<i;trp«Sv ^irrtt^K cir «i»iiiL?i» iber nugbt as well 
i^vtf v>rtIt.'r*AL ixer x ±r c>iz ti|K)ii a broom. 

•*^ Bhfcvx* owrtme i:"^ — comiiBiesaced Mrs. Ham- 
^ tji>' tiiH?- ciiitf t w^ spoke- Fmsch. 

''^ ^UJi !:^ w-.Lc$^ 1^ infinTTa^tiQ^ reply. 
•'^ >tx»«c?*^5^ UB&iujne^ moncez I'' 

tjtv^vt>i; wrn* ;ib Wcjewomajt. Ofe clear! oh 

»l!t,««ir ! Wiu.; is- Qu^ iw dune li €«enabniieii— " 

^'I'^^^jtf,- : iTi^^jiw : Conw (it EXq-L'* crif^ the 

i;^v|^ '.n. (.ttiT'^y^ imfDi.di;n£ txMKSy kxiking 

;:^i^ wrw< ;«[hnti3 ru> chfowr hess<s£f €id her 
^***NH, Jt;t\x v/ituv m>re J^rpeai t»> d^iir sympa* 
i.-:>iif^ :>v t/iiC'iutiJt txilLuiii?*:: buc t^ two who 
;W .^afMiir»mi w c.j.rr^ hercfie «^x?BiD^be- 
iOit^,..^>5ssivNi. )); iitf v,ni;nuiir- linx^d her up 
It -fc m^^. titv<vjxntn/itma» ^Lsshieoy — not 
Nif*i->^HU v^tm HiiicuilVs— -ami dfipoisfifted her 
vMt i^r >4vj^. vft *4iM :nuiu,. hiLving Inrst chrovn 
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a sheepskin over it ; whereon she sat for an 
instant with that evident feeling of insecuri- 
ty which characterises a bird perched on a 
loose clothes line or the wire of an electric 
telegraph. 

"Hi !" cried the brigand, giving the mule 
a bang with the butt-end of his musket. 
" Hi r 

The animal, however, positively refused 
to move ; or rather its quivering legs indi- 
cated that it could not, under such a remark- 
able burden. In vain they pushed, and 
tugged, and beat ; the mule was kept to the 
earth, like a rock, by the superincumbent 
weight. In exceeding anger, the leader of 
the gang pulled poor Mrs. Hamper off, in a 
most unceremonious manner ; and was about 
to order her to be marched along between 
two of his fellows, when the report of a gun 
rang sharply through the foliage below 
them ; and the brigand, who had been on the 
look-out, darted from his post, took off his 
hat, looked at it, gave a nod of satisfaction 
and swore an oath of surprise, and then re- 
turned the fire, aiming at hazard amongst 
the brushwood. 

In an instant all was confusion. The 
party retreated towards the end of their glen, 
leaving Mrs. Hamper on her knees, when 
they were met by a party of mounted carbi- 
neers,, who immediately ordered them to lay 
down their arms. At the same instant sev- 
eral of the soldiers, on foot, broke through 
the copse, followed by a mob of peasants. 

Resistance was useless : for the soldiers 
trebled the nimiber of the brigands. Both 
parties, however, instinctively raised their 
guns, which was more terrible to Mrs. Ham- 
per than anything else had been : first be- 
cause she regarded the ffoing off of guns 
with the usual horror of ner sex : and se- 
condly, because she was, as it were, a sort 
of target between the two parties. Neither, 
however, fired. The chief told the fellows 
to surrender, knowing that they would all be 
i^ot through and through if they did not. 

During this time, the postilion, who had 
seemingly overslept himself, and milv ap- 
peared just before the arrival of the soldiers, 
after two or three vain attempts to tie him- 
self up to a tree, was quietly walking away 
faehina the mob, when a gentleman ip a tra- 
velling English dress caught him by the ear, 
and pulled him back into the centre of the 
assembled group. 

A faint scream of surprise broke from 
Mis. Hamper's lips as she recognised the 
stranger, who in his turn was equally as- 
Umished, 

** Edward Ellis !" she cried, as soon as 
her astonishment allowed her to speak. 

" My dear aunt 1" said the young man ; 
*^what a most extraordinary meeting.'* 

iUut flinging the postilion to the charge of 



one of the carbineers, he ran towards Mrs. 
Hamper : and raised her from the ground. 

'* To think of finding you in such ;i plight," 
he said ; "I was stopping last ni^Iit at Le 
'Maschere, and the inn-keeper told me that 
there was going to be an attack iiiide on 
some brigands. So I came with tlie village 
people to see the fun." 

It appeared that the horse of M rs. Ham- 
per's conveyance had attracted the attention 
of the patrol on the route ; who had also dis- 
covered, from the marks of scufflin<( in the 
road, the manner in which her carriai^e had 
been disposed of. The party of brigands had 
long infested the Appennine road ; but the 
carbineers, not knowing how many these 
might be, had, on this occasion, left two of 
their party as scouts, to watch the move- 
ments of the robbers until the morning, when 
they brought up their reinforcements. The 
villagers had turned out with them as they 
would have done to a bull-baitintr or a boar 
hunt ; and young Ellis, who was on an au- 
tumnal tour, had joined the party. 

Fifty hands were immediately in readiness 
to bind the robbers ; and when Mrs. Hamper 
had recovered a little from her consternation, 
she pointed out her box : then, going round 
with the commanding officer, made ihe bri- 
gands give up all the things they had sever- 
ally taken away, indulging in bitter English 
epithets to each of them, such as calling them 
"nasty impudent fellows," and "dishonest 
people," and jgi^er strong names-*, telling the 
peasants, however, all the time to hultrthem 
fast. And then the whole cortege prepared 
to descend. 

Mrs. Hamper had been ip uppet as to her 
nerves, in the late trials she had undergone, 
that she declared her inability to move a step 
by her own exertions. So one of the stout- 
est horses of the carbineers — a large black 
animal that would have been doomed to a 
dray in England — was selected to carry her ; 
and some half-dozen of the soldiers contrived 
a species of ladder with their guns, by which 
Mrs. Hamper managed to mount, behind one 
of the Pope's guards, who wore such a pair 
of moustachios that nothing else was seen 
at a distance. 

The brigands were confided to the care of 
the peasants ; the mules, with their loads, 
being driven on first. Mr. Ellis walked by 
the side of his aunt, who was still in great 
trepidation, as they descended on a ledge of 
pathway overhanging a gorge, which the 
slightest swerve of the horsf could have sent 
them down into; but withal calling up ro- 
mantic feelings, as she could not help liken- 
ing her conductor to a knight-errant f)f old, 
and herself to a distressed damsel. Now and 
then, however, she descended to cmnraon- 
place topics, in a series of inquiries of her 
nephew, as to the amount of money lie had 
with him ; ^d what small change he could 
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apcommodate her with for a little time, as 
die had lost a large sam in tive-franc pieces, 
which of course she could not identify, al- 
though they were, without doubt, amongst 
the spoils. And, as she observed, she would 
wish to remunerate the preservers of her life 
and honor handsomely; but, at the same 
time, witli due regard to prudence, not to be 
lavishly extravagant. 

Her nephew here put her mind so entirely 
af rept upon the score of supplies, that Mrs. 
Hampor thought possibly it would be best to 
remain with him for the rest of the tour — 

** F«»r after all," she said, "although my 
dear Lady Parlawar^s connections are so 
anxious that I should join them, yet, being 
newly married people, they will be so wrapt 
up in (;ach other, that it will be very dull for 
me." 

" I fear I shall travel too rapidly for you, 
mv dear aunt," said Mr. Ellis, rather alarm- 
ed. 

** Oh, not at all," replied Mrs. Hamper; 
"I am used to rough it. Look at me here. 
I decliP', now the affair is over, I would not 
have tnisi^ed it for anything ; there's nothing 
like excitement." 

** But you have seen Switzerland." 

'* Oh ! I can see it again and again. Ah ! 
bless lue ; I thought we were over ! No : 
he's a very steady man, this, Fm sure ; and 
very handsome. But, as I said, if any place 
will bet AT repetition, it's Switzerland. And 
it will be cheaper for both, y^ know." 

"Btit I have some notioH^of going up 
Mont Blanc," observed Mr. Ellis, getting 
uncouifortable at tlie prospect of a travelling 
companion. 

*^ Well, my dear Edward, I suppose I can 
go up too,*' replied Mrs. Hamper, half nettled 
wX finding the slightest disposition on the part 
of her nephew to throw difficulties in the 
Way. " I presume ladies are allowed ?" 

^ Oh, yes, my dear aunt, they are allowed ; 
but it is really very awkward. One went 
up a few ye&rs back — a Mademoiselle Dance- 
^e— but Uieii— *' 

"What then, Edward?'' asked Mrs. Ham- 
per sharply, in a tone Uiat meant she did not 
intend the answer to have any dOPect upon 
her. 

* Wliy, she wore trowaers — in fact a mau^s 
dress ahogoUier^^^lie last third of Uie jour- 
ney. Vou could not \Tery well do tliat ' 

** And why not, Edwarxl V^ ask«d Mw. 
Ham|)er ''when Mr. Hamper was in the 
Yootnanry Cavwlry, I once put on his clothes 
to fVijOfhten your noor motlier> and they said I 
made a very j|ood man. It i« some time a^o, 
to be sure ; but t see m^lf in thiMn now?^ 

So did Mr. Ellis $ but as hi« auut smiled, 
he laughed^ 

** I am sum if this bntve gentleman heJ^M« 
mft,^^ ahe continued^ aUudit^fr tothe <Mkrhiiieet> 
Noold lend me liia dtteaa Ihia etreumg^ f^itii 



he retired to rest, you would he astonisheid*" 
Other people might have been, but not Mr. 
Ellis. For his aunt was in the habit of do- 
ing such extraordinary things, that it would 
not have surprised him to have seen her pat 
on jack-boots and a helmet to finish her tooi 
in altogether, if she had had them by her.— 
But seeing that she was resolved to go with 
him ; and moreover, being very fond of Fan- 
ny, he determined to make the best of it; 
and, at all events, keep her witliin bounds, 
and not canse her to adopt any strange cos- 
tume by implying his disbelief in her ability 
to wear it. 

So they settled to travel together — at afl 
events, into Switzerland ; and on arriving at 
the inn, amidst the uproar of the entire vil- 
lage, Mrs. Hamper directly went to bed. Fd 
her imperfect rest the night before, and the 
excitement altogether, had knocked her np, 
competent as she was to undergo anythiijg 
in general. But she begged her nephew 
would remunerate the carbineers, and order 
them refreshment at the inn. " It need not 
be anything expensive," she whispered, "for 
the Italian soldiery are not used to luxuries 
— ^some of the common wine of the country 
will do very well, and that high>flavorea 
cheese, of which a very little goes a great 
way." 

And then, hoping to be on the road again 
that evening, she retired to rest, "and dream," 
as she added, *'of the darkened Jura, and that 
monarch of mountains — ^Blanc !" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

BESSY FATHE IS ON THE EVE OF GETTIHe 
INTO A SCRAPE. 

It was a rule with Mr. Chirpey, that Bes- 
sy Payne and Sprouts should aJways dine 
with him on Sunday ; and nothing could be 
more merry than these little parties were.— 
The jolly man was doubly jolly on these oc* 
casions ; and his heartiness made all the pa^ 
ty the same, inclodiog baby, who was a ca^ 
ital audience for a few months old, laughing 
and crowing at all the fun as loud as the 
rest of thenu And even when the othen 
were quieU baby seemed to find jokes in the 
ceilings smiling constantly as its tllmy blue 
ey«!S wandered about in that direction. 

Tlie pn^^ress made by the young folks da- 
ring the week, in their woridly a£Biirs, was 
always the principal* topic of 'c(>nversati<M* 
Tom spoke of new customers, and increased 
demands for **nuts to crack" and theatrical 
pomailis. which last had led him to add to his 
store a oollediuu of eoi^geoos tinsel dots, and 
sSUia^ ani ikms. to a&ra the different heroes. 
And a« a s|K<inven of their e£^ct, he had Mr. 
Uick^ itt ^he Ava^ger »* in a panc^y 00 
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dasding Uiat no eye might have borne him 
in the san. This was the great feature of 
the window ; and for weeks after he came 
out, Tom was almost worried to death by the 
court children, who, in their bewildered ad- 
miration, did nothing but drop their tops and 
balls down the area, or get their feet wedged 
into the grating, as they stood over it before 
the window. 

And Bessy, too, was flourishing— ^oing so 
well, that there was every reason to suppose 
the library attractions would soon be divided 
into books and bonnets. When the windows 
were open, on the fine summer afternoons, 
Tom could hear her clear voice, singing 
against her bird as usual ; and now and then 
he saw her bright face peeping over the 
plants to look after him, and nod, as she put 
the little coquettish cap she was making on 
her nice oval head, somewhat conceited about 
both; One week, however, she was more 
than usually busy ; and then she told her 
friends on Sunday, that she had got the work 
of a larffe school at Hammersmith to do — 
having been recommended by one of the gov- 
ernesses whom she made for ; and that she 
Was going there the next day. 

Mrs. Sadler's Establishment for Young 
Ladiesy Bell field House, Hammersmith, 
which was termed in the prospectus, the 
most rural and pleasant of suburban villages, 
—calling up images perfectly delightful, — 
was well known to all the readers of the 
Supplement to " The Times," as an estab- 
lishment where the pupils were led to feel an 
interest in learning, its utility being recom- 
mended by kind treatment , and where the 
best scholastic acquirements were united to 
&e comforts and parental watchfulness of a 
welUresfulated home. Mrs. Sadler herself, 
was a lady of imposing presence ; tall and 
stately, and severe; knowing Mangnal by 
heart, as well as being a great artificial flor- 
ist; immense on rice-paper, and believing 
much in the virtues of perforated card-board 
and colored worsteds ; credulous as to the 
merits of Oriental tinting, and fond, to a fault, 
of rapid variations by Hertz. Mademoiselle 
Le Brun, the resident Parisian, — ^there was a 
sospicion that she had once been Miss Brown, 
—was fifty, trying to be thought eight-and- 
twenty. She rouged slightly, and wore 
long black ringlets ; and had been crossed in 
love, as she had admitted once every quarter 
since she had been at the school to the eldest 
pupil, to whom she had also shown a portrait 
of a gentleman in a red coat, whom she 
called Victor. She was very great about 
the continent, and spoke, with an accent, of 
** cette belle Touraine ;" and would murmur, 
with sad melody, "Quand je quittais laNor- 
mandie^" — which the more wilful of the pu- 
piis imagined must have been a long time 
ago. She always spoke of Florence and Leg- 
horn as Fiienze and livomo ; and had an 



old guitar, upon which, after a long battle 
with the pegs, and watching where both hdr 
fingers were going, she produced certain un- 
holy sounds, intended as accompaniments to 
French ballads. In ''La Folle" she-especial- 
ly delighted, giving the "Tralala la" burden 
with great intensity ; and her "Jeune Fille," 
which in her gay moments she addressed to 
the favorite pupil, was very pretty and play- 
ful. She was also cunning in chalk draw- 
ings ; and had reproduced the old man in the 
helmet, which amateurs in crayons alwavs 
rush aX so earnestly, as many times as ste 
numbered summers. 

Then the dancing-master, Mr. Pitkin, 
came once a week in a little pony chaise, 
with a little boy on a little seat behind, who 
played on a little fiddle during the lessons. 
The seat had been fastened on, as a supple- 
ment, in a frightfully insecure manner ; but 
this was a very artful contrivance. For it 
was, so to speak, the safety governor of the 
entire machine ; inasmuch as a too heavy 
weight would have raised the pony from the 
ground and overbalanced the whole affair. — 
But if this was by chance applied, the seat 
broke off before the accident occurred, and 
equilibrium was restored. 

Then there was the show English teacher, 
who was presented to parents and guardians, 
and the friends of young ladies wishing to 
find comfortable homes for them ; and the 
slow ditto, who kept the keys and checked 
the laundress. And when we add to these 
one or two periodical professors — wandering 
persons of talent, who came whenever a pu- 
pil was to learn anything they taught, and 
wore cotton gloves, and took snuff — the staff 
of Bellfield House was complete. 

There was a Mr. Sadler, but he was never 
seen by any chance at all, except now and 
then by favored pupils, who had thin bread 
and butter, and thinner tea, in the parlor on 
Sunday evenings. And then the impression 
he (treated was not what might have been 
expected from the partn^ of so universally 
gifted a woman as his yme. Nobody could 
tell what he had been ; nor indeed was any- 
body clearer about Mrs. Sadler's early his- 
tory. Wicked brothers of some of the"* girls 
declared they had seen her ride at Astley's^ 
in a spangled habit, over a flaming bridge ; 
but this was a great shame. 

She had a great many pupils. Every fine 
morning they might be seen walking along 
the highway, two and two, and always pass- 
ing in front of opposition establishments 
whenever practicable. Unsteady young men 
had been known to nod to them from the 
tops of omnibuses ; and others in gigs, when 
they approached, pulled their horses in with 
a tighter hand, and whipped them harder, to 
get up a dashing efifect. And on such occa- 
sions the pupils looked severe at the insolent 
strangers, but always had a quiet titter 
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ainoncr^^t themselves respecting tbem when 
they had gune by. Ana their private laugh- 
ter increased wh<?n Mademoiselle Le Bran 
hinte<I, how unpleasant it was to be stared at, 
and tint she never could go out without such 
being the case. It reaUy became quite a 
persecution ! 

The pupils were all veiy pretty ; taken in 
the m;i^:5, remarkably so. First and foremost, 
Miss P.inny Hamper had already broken the 
heart.<« of all the young gentlemen, from four- 
teen upwards, who had the en/re£ of Be'lfield 
Houso, or sat within eye-shot of its inmates 
at chnrch. Fanny Hamper's age was a 
mystery. Her mother had said she was \ 
eighteen : her friends agreed it was shame- 1 
fill to keep her at school, as shewould never j 
see two-and-twenty again. And her friends | 
were, in all probability, very near the mark. 

Admitting, therefore, thaJL she was of the 
latter age, some slight excuse might be made 
for her being the leader of all the mischief 
that th:> young ladies contrived ; although it 
would not have done for Mrs. Sadlectohave 
parted with her, on account of her recom- 
mendations ; for this cause, also, she paid a 
lower rite of terms, through her mother's 
mana^rement, than any other pupil in the 
school. 

But through her alone had the high tarred 
close p\lin<^ bjH»n put up where the play- 
ground looked into the brick-6eld, in coase- 
Quence of bold and forward appointments 
there m ide. She alone, instead of walking 
at the head of the promenade advertisement, 
was. kept cUise to the teacher's elbow, that 
she ml^ht never return the impertinent salu- 
tations of strangers. To her were nore 
than half the letters addressed, that the post- 
nan brousrht to Bellfield House ; and which, 
on being very properly opened by Mrs. Sad- 
ler, were found, in some cases, to be evident 
aikswers to preceding epistles , and in others, 
directions to look out for a voun^ gentleman 
with a white haiulkerchief in his hand, or a 
sprig of fuchsi;* in his CKxit, when she next 
walked oat* AH ^ serY;iuts were v%>itstant- 
)y getting into S4.*rAiw T<;^:'};vct^t^g the trai»- 
mission or receiviuij oil" her uuv*;iij^ ; and i 
the number of *'uu^H'rtinoMt vouny: ittotC as \ 
Mrs. Siidler oa^lrAl th *!tu wSk> wc'ri* ov^n^AUt-' 
iy Wttixgi^i: aN.>'it i^> iVont v>t' the houstN aiui 
feoklUir at tlu> wnv W'nids v^f tf'K> WpiXT WtU- 

^ws wa* ^>erl:lvtty vli>,^t^wt'uL Au<.t ** i;f 
Miss H!*ta^)t^r wu-* \\\i W( <»nv>.t,'^h tv» h<cr 
e»wn 5?*^nse <>t^ j>^>f»nctVv *ha h,\,\,[ •«(> ^.h.>i «v»n<.%t 
the miud!<Nvith tho vfctJIy vv»»'"»\ v^" ^ti^^sj^- 
tio^^** and dcl.iv'i'>!^^ >v.aH^v^, i^u.l Iht* \\u\ ^*( 

it Otriu thftVi VVvk's <|IU ^rVt«,uta _^<« WtN'ti^M; 
1IP<H\ 0ltVifl tv vi 1 1 1 »;i;'4 >. ♦ I ' ^ t W k ^ ot th.* » l|^ 1^ • kI I^^ i 4« 



influenza,) " Miss Hamper had made them 
quite as bad as herself." 

One fine afternoon, Fanny Hamper and 
her friends were so closely engagea in con- 
versation under the tree — which, there was a 
tradition, she had one day even tried to climb 
— that nothing but mischief could have been 
the subject ; and so it proved. 

" Oh, my goodness — I never did !" they 
exclaimed in accents of intense surprise— 
" And you are going to do this, Fanny ?" 

** Certainly ; why not ? Won't it be fun ? 
Going just as you like, without a chaperone: 
dancing with whom you please ; and coining 
away just when you choose. . Don^ you wisn 
it was you, Laura ?*' 

Miss Maurice was a pretty blonde, with a 
coquettish nez retroussey and very dazzling 
teeth. She laughed, and said she scarcely 
knew — it was so very terrible ! 

" But fancy the enjoyment," continaed 
Fanny Hamper, "the Richmond Ball .'—and 
aU the officers from Hounslow and Hampton 
Court — that dear Twelfth! You never 
studied the Army List The 'Sphinx,' 
* Egypt,* 'Peninsula,' * Waterloo !' Oh !" 

And Fanny Hamper clasped her hands to- 
gether in the most earnest enthusiasm, and 
gave a jump in the air. 

" But you will be found out," said Kate 
Clifion), who was tall, dark, with hashing 
eyets, and lashes that swept her cheeks; 
" you must be. Think of the disgrace !" 

" Not at all," replied Fanny. " My dears, 
it's all settled, and I'm going. Manuna's in 
France, and when I'm in a crowded waltz, 
who b to know who chaperons me. Besides, 
suppose it's found out. What then ? The 
Richmond Ball is not a thing to be asham^ 
of being seen at, I can tell you. Vouchers 
are not picked up so easily." 

And Fanny was quite indignant. 

" But bow have you got a voucher ?" 
asked Louisa Herbert. 

*^ Frederick Arden got one — ^not in my 
name, of coarse: bat who's to know ? And 
we*re to go down in a cab." 

^ Alone l^ cried all the girls, paralyzed. 

"^ Nl\ not alone ; but there it is," said 
Fiimy Hamper ; " I have not got anybody 
tv> kk^vud upon, that can go with us. I 
have a chance, though : — that ypnng person 
\vh!(.> vxHiii?:* here tor work — ^Miss Payne. 
IX> vvtt kuiow, rm. going to ask her." 

^"^^uc how can yoa get away, Fanny," 
?iAiv{ MW Maurice, " Really, it seems the 
vviUk'st !!<-hetJULe lever Ikeard of — ^wild even 

^^"t sS til gt^t away, and coce^ back again, 
^^^ttK>j^s.\ ; vouTL see If I dbnt : and Mrs. 
^«ldU•^^ wvuli be any the wiser. Oh ! it's 
,^k>nv>u,>L : — i^aitv? a roniiiace ! Now you 
ik»M»w^ Kfctv\ Mvui wotild Uks to go.*' 

'^ tV\ *u.i\^ 1 should not.'* 

** {>*x v<^ yvit wooM, And with a jGUi^ 
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Baronet, too I — ^not a shabby knight that any 
one could be, but a Baronet. And he says 
that he meana to go into the anny — an offi- 
cer ! Oh !" 

And there was another enthusiastic clap 
of the hands. 

Miss Hamper might have let her friend 
still further into h^ confidence, had not the 
voice of one of her teachers called them up 
to the parlor, where their presence was re- 
quired. 

The midsummer breaking up ball was ap- 
proaching ; and .the inmates of the Bellfield 
House were ail absorbed in the matter of 
their dresses. Bessy Pavne had been re- 
commended as a good and reasonable milli- 
ner — coutourier,e, &a Mademoiselle Le Brun 
always called her, even when speaking in 
English ; and she was now there, by ap- 
pointment, to receive instructions for the 
dresses. And it was going to be a very 
grand aflair : all the friends of the young 
ladies, and even the friend's friends were 
coming ; and there were to be bushels 
of silver-paper water-lilies made to adorn 
the school-room ; and a quadrille of young 
ladies, all in emblems of the twelve months 
— ^Fanny Hamper insisting upon being July, 
because she could wear a very low dress, 
as became hot weather. 

As the directions respecting the make and 
fitting on of a young lady's £ess are things 
that an author can be expected to know 
nothing about — or, at least, ought not — we 
can omit a description of the manner in 
which Bessy was worried, and OTdered, and 
countermanded, and appealed to, until she 
scarcely knew where she was, or what she 
was to do. But at last she arranged eve- 
rything ; and was about to leave, when 
Fanny Hamper followed her into the pas- 
sage, and said hurriedly : 

" You can assist me very much ; and I 
.will give you a great deal of money if you 
promise to keep it a secret." 

"Bessy was quite confused at the sudden 
attack, and could scarcely reply. Fanny 
Hamper, however, saved her the trouble. 

" Were you ever in love ?" she asked. 

It was an extraordinary question. Bessy 
thought of Sprouts, and was on the point of 
answering, but another notipn came into her 
head — that perhaps real young ladies, like 
Miss Hamper, did not call being in love what 
she imagined it ; and that they would not 
think it possible to be so with Tom, if they 
saw him. But the next moment all her in- 
dignation was excited against herself, for 
having for a moment conceived that Sprouts 
was not quite as good as, and perhaps a 
great deal better than, anybody they knew. 
She answered, however. 

" No, Miss : that is to say — not much." 

" Yes : but you know whaj^ it means, 
don't you ?" said Fanny Hamper. " Well, 



never mind : you know it's very nieo, at all 
events. Now, I want you to help me — ^will 
you ? You are the only one that can. 
Will you ?" 

" I don't know what it is," replied Bess^. 

" Oh, never mind. But promise me — will 
you help me 7 I am so fond of him !" 

And Fanny Hamper tried to look so like 
eighteen in iie dilemma of a first affection, 
that Bessy was quite touched. And perhaps, 
after all, it was not all deceit. Her mother 
had always kept her down so strenuously, 
that her nature was entirely subdued and 
stunted by the course of education she had 
been subjected to. Her years had been 
crammed down into her existence, making 
her disposition like the charge of a rocket — 
very compact and orderly to regard, but ter- 
rific when it did go off. 

" Look here, and attend," said Fanny ; 
"for they will be out directly. She's such a 
horrid old thing, that Mrs. Sadler ! Do you 
think you can get my dress ready by Tues- 
day ?" 

" But it is not wanted for a fortnight," 
said Bessy. 

" Hush ! you don't know what I mean. 
Somebody I care very much for is going to 
take me to a ball ; but 5/ie" — and Fanny 
pointed towards the door— »" must not know 
anything about it. Now I want you to finish 
my frocK by that time and come and dress 
me." 

" But what Wni Mrs. Saitier say ?" asked 
Bessy. 

" Oh J Mrs. Sadler musn't know anything 
about it ; no, not for ever so much. Bat it's 
really all quite proper ; I should not ask you, 
you know, if it was not. You must come 
and dress me at the inn. I will give you— 
at least somebody else will — anything — a 
sovereign — ^two — ^as much as you like. I 
am sure if I thought you cared for anybody 
I would do it directly.' 

Without taking any view of their compar- 
ative positions, Bessy was influenced by Mfss 
Hamper's last speech, which was uttered in 
a tone intended to taunt her into compliance. 

" But how could I stay away from home ?" 
she asked. 

" Oh ! 3'^ou can manage all that, you 
know — very well. I suppose you are your 
own mistress : I am not. 1 shall bo though, 
some day ; perhaps very soon : and then I 
shall not forget you. Will you come down 
to the inn where all the omnibuses stop, on 
Tuesday evening, with my dress 7" 

Bessy hesitated for an instant ; but Fanny 
Hamper, who was allowed in their school 
plays to be an excellent actress, put on such 
an appealing expression that she could not 
refuse her. For she thought if she was to 
be shut up, how* kind she would think it of 
anybody who procured her the means of 
seeing Sprout^ ; so she said at last>-* 
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*•! will come dowii. Bnt you must keep it 
quite a secret. It would be dreadful for me 
if it was found out." 

" And you will go with us to Richmond ?" 

•* I did not promise that," said Bessy. 

" But you will, I am sure. I cannot go 
alone, you know. I will clear you from all 
blame, admitting that it was fouiiid out. But 
that, there is not a chance of. Will you 
come ?" 

" Well, then— I will," said Bessy. 

" Oh, thank you — thank you !" answered 
Fanny Hamper. "And look here — one 
thing more : put this letter in the post when 
you go out ; but don't let anybody see it." 

And she pulled a^letter from the bosom of 
her high school dress, and gave it to Bessy. 

" Recollect," she said ; " at the inn I told 
you of ; on Tuesday. Don't be later than 
ten o'clock ; and don't forget to put a nar- 
row edge — ^very narrow—- of silver round the 
flounces. And two little boquets — ^very little 
tiny boquets, you know. You won't forget, 
will you ?" 

" Oh, no ; I won't forget," said Bessy, as 
she put the note in her pocket and tripped 
off, just as Mrs. Sadler came out of the par- 
lor into the passage. 

" What are you doing here, Miss Ham- 
per ?" she askea. 

" Me, Ma'am ?" inquired Fanny. 

" Yes, you. Do you suppose I address 
anybody else ?" 

Fanny Hamper thought that Mrs. Sadler 
had never looked so like a high-minded Ast- 
ley's queen as she did at present ; and be- 
gan to think that what the wicked brothers 
of several of the girls said must be right. 

" I was afraid that Miss Payne had not 
understood me about my dress," said Fanny. 

" Oh, she understood you perfectly," re- 
plied Mrs. Hamper. "She is a very intelli- 
gent young person, and does everytliing she 
is told." 

Fanny hoped that such might be the case. 
And then with her head full of anticipations 
of Frederick Arden,and the Richmond Ball, 
went back to the play-ground and her parties 
ular friends. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

PATSY BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH MANY 
REMARKABLE FRIENDS. 

The room to which Skittler introduced 
his little party was a large square apartment, 
with whitewashed walls and ceiling, and a 
sanded floor. A long table ran down the 
middle, over which were two bright gas jets 
that were humming again in their energy to 
make a, good light. At the end was" a long 
nuge covered with small suucepans, hanging 



gridirons, and coflee-pots. There was abo 
a heavy iron fender, some fbrms, and some 
anomalous-looking boxes ; and these com- 
pleted the furniture of the lodging-house ; 
for such it now was. 

As they entered the room, Sklttler's ap- 
pearance provoked a general cry of recogni- 
tion ; and even Hickory appeared to know 
some of the inhabitants, ana shook hands at 
once with a dark gentleman, who wore his 
face tattoed, with all the cordiality of an old 
acquaintance. To the greetings, Skittler 
gave a collective reply by a single wink ; 
and then, not put out by the singular people 
who surrounded hiin, he did not trouble him- 
self to introduce his companion further, bat 
took a place on an inverted pickled salmcm 
kit near the fire, and was directly at his 
ease ; something more than putting his lips 
to a mug of muUed beer, fresh from a tin 
foolscap turned topsy-turvy, which had been 
crammed violently into the fire by the dark 
gentleman aforesaid, 

" Here's to everybody," said Skittler : 
" least wise, all as is here." 

Which being in a measure . an exclusive 
toast, and not intended to apply to the world 
at large, was acknowledged in various pan- 
tomimical fashions of a masonic nature. 

Hickory found a convenient spot in which 
to deposit his umbrella ; and the Clown put 
down his drum on the table, whilst the 
widow of Luddy, and Patsy, at once took 
their places on a form where some of the 
lodgers made room for them. Everybody in 
the house became acquainted directly. They 
all met so many strange faces every day, 
that no hew comers disturbed them ; on the 
contrary, the longer they remained together, 
the more novel it appeared to them. And 
even Patsy, who had shrunk from the every- 
day people in the parlor of the public-house, 
did not seem to be at all moved by the re- 
markable society she had been thrown into. 

And, truth to tell, the world at large would 
have been driven to its straits — ^from Bher- 
ings to Magellans, or any other more distant 
ones, if such there be undiscovered — ^to have 
collected a company of equal singularity to 
that now assembled in the room. For the 
inmates of the lodging-house were chiefly 
composed of those remarkable people who 
pass the greater portion of their lives behind 
the chintz curtain at the end of a caravan ; 
and whose notions of the English character 
are formed from the study of their penny 
patrons alone — ^their somewhat singular ap- 
pearance, or accomplishments, not allowing 
them to mix much in the great world. 

At the side of the fire-place an Albino 
girl, or — ^^ white Circassian negress," as she 
was proclaimed, at fair time, from the plat- 
form, — ^was* superintending the preparation 
^of some iMTsterious soup for the supper of 
;TaeTO*\i am Y«]k^».TV<Se— xSaa ^mW XaXtoo'd fo^ 
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wgatBt in whose peaceaUe demeanor yon 
would have discovered no trace of the ^* black 
wild Indian/' by which title the fair folks 
only knew faim. The long; white hair of the 
Albono, which resembled spun glass in the 
the show, was now carefully papered up in 
bits of play-bill all round the top of her head ; 
and in this state it remained from fair to fair ; 
the constant combing and brushing it was 
there subjected to, as she paced up and down 
the creaking flooi^of the caravan being quite 
sufficient to last over the inter-regnum. 
Her eyes, stated at such periods to be ailways 
in motion, now somewhat belied the story of 
the showman, 1^ the intenseness with which 
they were fixed upon the saucepan. In a 
l(mg box at her feet, and before the fire, was 
something evidently alive, as the uneasy 
motion of an old blanket under a half-closed 
lid testified. And, in fact, everv now and 
then, a couple of alligators, made lively by 
the warmth, and smelling the orders pi the 
various culinary preparations about the 
kitchen range, protruded their heads and 
looked about them, until driven back by an 
infant Daniel Lambert, in a low dress of 
plaid rather the worse for wear, trimmed 
with blackened silver lace, who divided his 
time between keeping the reptiles in order 
\^th a switch, and swallowing the contents 
of a huge basin of soup, three of which he 
was compelled to finish every day, over and 
above his meals, to keep him in condition. 

Nor were these the only members of the 
brute creation in the room. At the end were 
many odd-shaped cases, from which scratch- 
ings, and whistlings, and occasional sounds 
of struggles for superiority, proceeded ; 
whilst in an open cage, at the top of this 
heap, were two monkeys, one of wnom was 
testing the nourishment to be derived from 
splitting the straws of his bed ; and the other 
was lying in wait to clutch the tail-feathers 
of a melancholy smoky macaw, who was 
tr3ring to compose himself to sleep upon a hot 
perch in front of a blazing gas pipe. 

There were many people of ordinary ap- 
pearance about the room ; but they were all 
endowed with marvellous acquirements when 
you came to know them. Two of them, 
eating at a table, were the Bounding Broth- 
ers of Olympus, who had exchanged the 
dirty tights and tarnished spangled braces 
of the streets, and fairs, and race-bourses, 
for the old coat and corduroys of domestic 
life. Another was a conjuror ; he could also 
stand upon a red-hot poker, put tobacco- 
pipes into his eyes, and swallow lozenges of 
melted lead. With this latter Hickory ap- 
peared to enjoy an acquaintance of long 
standing, and so did the Clown ; for they 
both entered at once into a friendly conver- 
sation. 

" How did you do at the last fair ?" asked 
Hickory of the necromancer. 



^ Not much good," relied the other. ** I 
don't know how it is, but people w<xi't see 
shows as they used to. It's all along of 
the railways, I say. They wont come to 
see Indians, and they dtm't care for the 
Banded Armadillos no more than if they 
was hedgehogs. But the Indians is the 
greatest milure." 

" I knew they would be," said Hickory ; 
**ahd serves 'em right for being foreigners." 

*'But Parsons isn't, a ibreigner," answered 
the wizard dropping his voice and pointing to 
the black wild Indian by the fire-place. 
*^ He's got in the bush and was tattooed by 
force. But all the* Indians, real or false, is 
used up; and. people only laughs at 'em. 
I've seen the day when Parsons, there, 
frightened the people so, that after they paid 
a penny to get in, they'd give twopence to be 
let out again — and glad to do it. But now 
they laugba at him, and says, ' t)ome, old 
feller, give us Jim Crow — ^give us Jim Crow,* 
they says." 

'^ I believe shows is shut up," observed 
Hickory, ^* and that people wouldn't come, 
not if you got a mermaid that danced a horn- 
pipe. It's not steam — ^it's them penny books 
that chokes us, and nothing else. People 
finds out there's no such things, and so 
won't come to see them." 

" I think you are right, governor," said 
the Clown, speaking for the first time. 

He had not, however, been unemployed 
during this short dialogue ; but having 
opened a small bundle he carried tied to his 
drum, had been sewing some tufts of col- 
ored worsted to a cotton night-cap which 
was to form a new headrdress. 

"I believe you're right.. Before I went in- 
to the circus I had a caravan of my own, 
and could do anything then. I was the first 
man Uiat shaved a hear to make a pig^faced 
lady." 

And if he had invented the steam-engine, 
gun-powder, or printing, he could not have ' 
spoken with greater pride. 

" And when," continued the Clown, " and 
when we wanted a cockatrice to pit against 
Jackson's sea-dog — which was nothing in 
the world but his old Snap, as had parallel 
fits in his hind quarters from being run over, 
sewed up in ile-skin from his waist down- 
wards — ^l turned one out in two days from 
an old barn-door fowl we cotched at Dork- 
ing, and all that was left of a crocodile's 
taU. But they wouldn't come to see that 
now : arid not all the pictures on earth will 
make 'era." 

There was a pause in the conversation 
as Hickory and the Wizard smoked their 
pipes, and appeared endeavoring to detect, in 
the light rising vapors, the causes of the de- ' 
cay of sight seeing. The Clown kept on 
at his work until \vaN\w^^"t^^cXfc^ TO&\jc>!r 
colored cocVa-cotcfe Vo \ia& «^N5fl5aft>as55^>\iRi 
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imt it oa before an irre^idar piece of look-* 
iDj^la&s propped up againBt a blacking- 
bcAtle on the taUe, and commencod to try 
its elBscta by making auch faces as clowns 
indnlge in when they lead difllcult directions, 
or begin to feel the efifeots of unpleasant re- 
fipeahinents purloined and swallowed without 
a due inquiry into its properties and quality. 
There was something comically dismal m 
his postures and contortions, unaided as was 
his appearance by any paint or motley at- 
tire ; and the tranquil spiritless manner in 
which, he from time to time, exclaimed, 
« Hallo !" " I'm a looking at jou !" " Here's 
somebody caning !" or " Now don't be a 
fool !** would have made an impression up- 
on any ooe not so habituated to see a clown 
in private Ufe, as the members of this Uttle 
eommunity of curiosities. 

For, to the people of the common worid, 
whose functions are but to eat and drink, 
and stare about them, the clown is regarded 
as a creation, incomprehensible, and apart 
from mortal organizatioD. His infaiKy is not 
beheved in. He could never have been a 
child. We ourselves, have seen little clowns 
in pantomimes ; but we ahrays looked upcm 
them as abortiMis — small objects that called 
up an indefinable feeling of repugnance — a 
mixture of the unpleasant sensations excited 
by {Nrecocious children, undersized gents, and 
cockroaches. TO the worid, the clown has 
9wer been an aduh ; perpetually painted and 
Mving a c<»stant life of comicality, even in 
tiie bosom of his family : bringing home the 
directs of domestic coosumpticHi — coals, 
beef, and tube of tabie beer — in his pockets : 
taking shc^ and business that are to be let, 
m a wild and reckless spirit of trading, 
without capital, ccmnection, or the slightest 
knowledge of the comonerce he has emr 
barked in, except in tying on his 9.proa and 
bowing politely to old lady customers, whom 
he immediately afterwards cruelly insults and 
fnghten» to death : wantonly maltreating 
&^onabie or foreign gentlemen, and ol^ 
taitting goods under ^Ise pretences from any 
one weak-minded enough to trust him> or to 
believe him when he says, " That^s me !'* 
after reading the*directious on parcels* be- 
ing taken home. In fact, subjecting him- 
self to the chance of <?vt>ry |>uin»ihinent ever 
awarded by the criiuiiial code ; but esiCtt[>- 
ing from all in a inaimor as umrvellous as 
unjust. 

Mr. ^kittlerhiul apiHHiiVil, all t^ Hue, on 
such «4Uvh1 torm.H with hin quaitorii, th<U ht> 
did nut iip^H'ui* iuoliuuU to ItHivo thoiu 5 but 
had bt't'U iuvitoil lu sap with thu A^biua and 
her hufibaiul; auil havl al^u iKud i»iout ut- 
tentioa to tiuUlyV vviduw auU Wta^V- 

** And !40 you waul Iv luavu dauc.iu^- iu tha 
lieguluv »t>iu," hu ti4ivl, U» Uio laLU',1", " a^ai 
givQ up Uw i^iUl** i \Vulij \ vlvHi'i Imuw ; 



but I should have thought the stiHs best 
Any body can dance wit£>ut them." 

" Oh no I" said the giri ; «*anything but 
the streets. I should like th^ theatre— the 
lights, the beautiful music, and the compa- 
ny !" and she clasped her hands together 
with much enthusiasm. *' I would give all I 
have got in the wwld to dance, even as well 
as that girl did on the show ! I am to leam, 
mother, properly — am I not? You said 1 
should if I ever came towgreat Lcmdcm." 

" We will see, Patsy," replied the woman; 
" there is plenty of time yet." 

** No, mother, there is not !" replied the 
giri. ^ One should be young, and strmg, and 
-*and a good figure." She hesitated an in- 
stant, f(Nr the words ** good4oc^ng" were on 
her tcmgue ; but she checked them, although 
she bntthed back her bright hair from her 
forehead with h^ hands^ as she spoke. 
"" And see," she ccotinued, " how much more 
money I could eeL You need not weary 
about the muddy streets with me ; and 
HickcNry and Joe couU do something else ; 
and you could come to the theatre and hear 
what they said of me. I am sure I should do." 

'^ So am I," said Skittler, who had been 
looking at her most admiringly as she ^pokc. 
^ And I know the gentleman as can teach 
you. I dare say you never heard of Pn^a- 
sor Fandango ?" 

IHitsy never had. 

^ Ah ! well, you soon ^laB," said Skittler. 
^He knows a wonderful lot of &nces— fifty 
dif^ent hompipe steps, if he knows one : 
and teaches all liambeth." 

"■ Could he teach you vdiat they want at 
the theatres ?" asked the giri, anxiously. 

^ Oh ! bless you ; that's his line above all 
others," said Skittler. '^If yon'd se^ him 
at the party I did, 3ro«'d know it. He's 
got a daughter can get both her feet higher 
than her head." 

Patsy did not care to do that, paiticidariy. 

" And was a Hariequin, once, himself," 
continued Skittler ; ^ only at last he got too 
fat to go throu^ clocks and chemists' bot- 
tles, so he took to teaching. His muse isn't 
J^ndaneo, though— it's Potty." 

^ And why does he call himself Fandan^i, 
then ?" 

'^'^For the sake of bein^ a foreigner, of 
couree," said Skittler. "iSoman gets prof 
its from his own countnr, as Mr. Chirpey 
says. You'll have to change your uame^ 
it you want to make a hit." 

'' Isa^t Skittler your name, then ?" asked 
FHtsy. 

" Rather »" replied her fiiend. « I should 
juAt like to meet anv body who said it wasn't. 
But tht>u, you see, 1 sell things — I'm not the 
a ttiuc lion myself. Peo|^es believe in Enff- 
Uhh tradings but not in English talents. 1 
waA obllgotl to call my cart the Tagglony 
though ; it it had been John Bull they 
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wodldn't have come nigh it They talks 
a good deal about him too : but it's all talk. 
The minute their pockets or their tastes is 
touched, they don t care for him no more 
than if he was a swindler, or a blackamoor." 

In the end, Skittler promised that Patsy 
should begin her education under the experi- 
enced tuition of Professor Fandango the next 
morning. And then, as the inmates had fin- 
ished their cookery, the party fell to, to sup- 
per — Hickory and his little company being 
entertained by the hospitality of those they 
had come amongst, in the manner o[ the 
wandering tribes generally. 

The Wild Indian was, as we have said, a 
remarkably quiet person ; and he divided his 
time between eating his porridge, and finish- 
ing an ornament of threaded tobacco-pipes, 
which were to add to the attractions of his 
dress. But it would not have been clearly 
apparent to a disinterested observer, whjit 
tribe of the earth he was intended to belong 
to ; for the different summer fashions of the 
Ca£&e, the Nigger, the North American, and 
the <old original savage — ^the vague " wild 
man" of me story-books — were equally 
adopted in his costume. We say summer 
fashions, since that aj^peared to be the period 
of the year most in accordance with his ap- 
parel. Without doubt, he would have fol- 
lowed the New Zealand style of dress with 
the greatest truth, had it been thought the 
most effective ; but as this is exceedingly 
simple,— in fact consisting merely, under or- 
dinary circumstances, of a ring in the nose 
and a feather in the head, — ^visitors whose 
minds had not been expanded, and whose 
prejudices had not been altogether overcome 
oy travel, might have raised objections to so 

Erimeval a style. After all we think people 
elieve more in artificial savages than in 
real ones. We do ourselves. 

They were all busy at their meal, when 
the host of the puUic-house, Mr. Mawley, 
joined them ; the greater part of his compa- 
ny having departed. 

" I hope you weren't annoyed at the young 
ent's Liberties," he said to Patsy ; '* he 
idn't mean an3rthing rude, I'm sure." 

Patsy colored, as she hoped he wouldn't 
say anything more about it. 

'' I'd have told him he was doing wrong, 
but it wouldn't have done for me to offend 
hhn," continued Mawley. " He's a capital 
customer, and very free with his money." 

" Who is he ?" asked Hickory. 

" Oh ! a Baronet — a real down-right Bar- 
onet : no mistake about that. His father 
died five or six years ago ; and he won't be 
governed by anybody. He's a little fast, to 
be sure, and shies over the traces now and 
then. But he'll be all right one of these days." 

They all got very nriendlv ; and as bed- 
time arrived, one or two of the men went 
cint to look after the horses pertaining to 



their different expeditions, who were stabled 
in an old shed adjoining the building. Their 
feeding was not a heavy process ; they were 
used to so little, that, like the horse of the 
economical foreigner, they had almost learned 
to do without any ; picking up precarious 
meals, when on their travels, in forbidden 
fields, by sandy road-sides, and from verdant 
hedge-rows. There were donkeys, also, in 
the stables ; who, when the caravan was 
considered, or rather practically proved, to 
be too much for one horse to draw, were tied 
to the shafts by the old cords used in the 
days of their power to pull up the pictures ; 
and arriving at the place of halt, were sent 
adrift, with chopping-blocks chained to their 
fore-legs, to extract as much nourishment as 
donkeys only are capable of getting, from 
newly-gravelled roaos, hurdle-fences, and 
heaps of macadamizing flints. In this one 
respect donkeys resemble the remarkable 
plants that cUmb about old walls, real ruins, 
and those artificial heaps called, by courtesy, 
grottoes. They appear to flourish just as 
well upon stones, clinkers, and bottoms of 
broken bottles, as in fat pastures ; perhaps 
better, upon the whole. 

At last, upon the signal from an old wood- 
en clock wimout any hands, and with a flat 
iron tied to its cord for a weight, that 
wheezed and scrooped in the corner of tlie 
room, Mr. Mawley produced, from a lock-up 
box, a number of small pieces of candle- 
ends, of about half an inch in length, and 
gave them round to the diflerent members of 
the community, who fixed them according to 
their tastes, — sticking them on forks, melting 
them on to oyster-shells, or wedging them 
into the necks of ginger-beer bottles ; for 
candlesticks there were none. 

The women of tlie community took their 
little ends, which gave just so much chance 
of light as would enable them to ^et into 
bed, and no more, and went off to different 
rooms in the house. The male portion of 
the wonderful group appeared less particular 
about their places of repose. Not consider- 
ing a bed in any way necessary to a night's 
rest, they disposed themselves upon the table 
and floor of the rbom, and on their boxes, 
where they slept soundly until morning. 

The only one who made objections to his 
place of rest was young Daniel Lambert, 
who found no spot unappropriated, except 
the boxes and the lockers which contained 
the alligators and some boa-constrictors ; 
and the kitter, he knew, had not been treated 
to their periodical guinea-pigs, so that he 
was in fear his own sleek state might at^ 
tract them. Inasmuch as having heard the 
marvellous stories, from behind his chintz 
curtain in the penetralia of the show ho 
travelled in, which )iis master was accus- 
med to relate to the " servants and work- 
ng people at three-pence each," about the 
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capacity of iJie reptile's throat — ^not only to 
mvftllow full-^wn oxen, but also to bolt 
down a whole caravan, visitors and all, if 
driven to do so by famine— 4ie did not choose 
to run the risk of becoming an example of 
the rules for the proper conduct of serpents 
in private life, but Skittler at lengtn ac- 
commodated him to his satisfaction ; and 
then left the lodging-house with Mr. Maw- 
ley, with ivhich gentleman he had a private 
discouiw and pipe, — goin^ over certain 
sportinff matters, with dark nints of uncon- 
quered oull-dogs to be «>t cheap, and myste- 
rious allu8i(His to Pe^diam Antelopes and 
Flyinff Bakers, ready to walk against any- 
body tor anythhig as soon as the money was 
aafey— until the first blush of morning ; 
which, compared with the roseate hue before 
alluded to, as poetically ascribed to AuroAi's 
fingers, rather resembles, in London) the4ead- 
en tint of cholera. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

GXn>GE AXD CHRISTOPHER ARE, FOR A 
TIME, FRIEimS. 

^ Travel indeed !" observed Mr. Gudge 
with a contemptuous expression, a few 
mornings after their arrival at Venice, as he 
leant from the balcony of the Albergo delV 
Europaj watching the black hearse — ^like 
boats shooting out from the byenBtreets. 

" Travel indeed !" echoed ifrs. Gudge, in 
the same tones; '*and indeed, and indeed 
again, as far as that soes ! Why can*t 
people be left quietly in their houses 7 Vm 
sure / wish we'd never come to such a 
nasty, damp, stnck-up, tumUe-down place as 
Venus.** 

" Well, here we are," said Mr. Gudge, in 
a voice of angry resignation ; ''and here we 
must be untu the diligence can find places 
for us. Who's going to pay for soldiers to 
guard a posting carriage ? And whose go- 
ing to be robbM if they don't ? Not me — 
yar!" 

*<I've been looking at the map in the 
hall," said Mrs. Gudge, *' and we're a great 
way from home : quite a slice off Europe. 
I wonder if we shall ever get back again to 
Eaton Place ? G.: we were happier at 
Coke Villa, when we never went beyond 
Mar^te." 

** Bah !" said Gudge, *' we must do it, you 
know ; everybody must. Nobody's thought 
anything of unless they put themselves to 
all manner of foreign inconveniences and 
uncomfortablenesses in bad hotels and dirty 
lodffings, at this time of the year. Only ten 
o'ck)ck he said with a yawn, as he dragged 
out a large watch by a massive chain from 
his fob. ^ What are we to do to get throu||i 
the day ?" ^ 



*' There's some churches we havn't seen, 
and some pictures to look at — so the book 
says," suggested Mrs. Gudge. 

"Oh ! I can't stand any more churches 
and pictures," said her husband. *' We've 
seen nothing else ever since we've been in 
this confounded Italy. I'm as sick of see- 
ing them as I am of hearing the bells. It 
always seems Passion Week. Ah ! there 
they are— at it again." 

And as he was speaking, the constant 
ringing broke out more fiercely than ever 
from the Campaniles. 

"Let us ffo into that broad St. Mark's 
Place," said Mrs. Gudffe, " if you won't see 
any more pictures, f shouldn't wonder if 
Punch is there." 

" And if he is :" said Mr. Gudge, " we 
can see him at home at any time, and un- 
derstand him. We can't here. The idea of 
making Punch talk that confounded outlan- 
dish cackle. It's absurd, you know — hide- 
ous. However, I don't mind ; oh, dear ! 
come along." 

And dragging his wife with him,' Mr. 
Gudge thr^idecT several little waterside al- 
leys, of the size and general appearance of 
tluit remarkable passage of tea-rooms which 
runs parallel to tne river from the steamboat 
pier to the Old Ship, at Greenwich, only 
rather dirtier ; and at last emerged into the 
Piazza di S. Marco, which is like the arched 
part of Convent Garden continued all round 
the area, and the market cleared away. 

" I call this a failure," said Mr. Gudge ; 
" a regular sell, as we say at home. And the 
the heat's enough to choke one. Pheugh ! 
I'd give any thing for a bottle of ffinger-beer." 

" Well, I suppose you can have it, G." 
replied his helpmate ; " here's cafes enough 
all round." And she pronounced 'cafe* to 
rhyme with safe — ^" Go and ask." 

" Oh, yes ; it's all very well to say go and 
ask," answered Gudge. " Go and ask your- 
self, and see how you'd like it, to have a lot 
of grinning Turks and other fools, snigge^ 
ing at you because they won't understand 
what you mean. Look there ! there's an 
object." 

He pointed to the entrance of one of the nu- 
merous cafes under the Piazza, at which one 
of the latest turbaned and bearded importa- 
tions by the steamer from Trieste, was grave- 
ly smoking a pipe, worth walking over a new 
flint road in tnin boots to look at, as he read 
a newspaper, in spectacles, and now and 
then shook out some Jleur d'orange from a 
little bottle into a eoblet of water. 

" Now that oughtn't to be permitted, you 
know. It wouldn't anywhere else. That's 
a Turk, you know— ^ heathen — a man who 
lives in a state of infamous domestic life, 
and ought only to be allowed to sell rhu- 
barb ; and not even that, when there's a re- 
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•pectable chemist and droffgigt in the neigh- 
borhood. Come along ; I wonder what we 
diall see next ?" 

** There's a cool place to sit down, in the 
court . of the palace," said Mrs. Gndge ; 
" suppose we go there for a little while. It 
is perfectly baking here." 

Mr. Gadge was quite resigned. If he 
had known where else to go, ho would, as in 
duty bound, have opposed it. But as he did 
not, he walked into the court of the palace 
and sat down by a well." 

" To think of people coming to see that 
flight of steps," he said ; " coming all the way 
from England to see it, and calling it the 
Giant Staircase. What for, I should like to 
know 7 And that dirty twopenny post-look- 
ing hole in the wall — the Lion's Mouth, 
why they must be all idiots." 

''Perhaps there's something about them 
we don't know of, G.," said Mrs. Gudge. 

^ Pshaw ! what can there be m an old 
tumble-down flight of steps, and a slit in a 
stone 7 What can there be to know in any- 
thing — ^what is any thing — if you come to 
that ? Just nothing." 

The remark was so perfectly conclusive 
and unanswerable, that Mr. Gudge had it 
all to himself. 

" They are a nasty sly, savage -set," he 
continued, after a shorl pause. '' Look at 
the arsenal we went too — the Arsenal ! 
pooh ! I should like them to see Woolwich. 
A^d see what a race of brutes they always 
were ! Why, they used to putmen'a heads 
in helmets too large for them, and shut a rat 
up inside to gnaw, them when it got hungry, 
^d now they put you in beds too small, and 
flu the room with musqniters I" 

" Ah, drat the musketeers !" said Mrs. 
Gudge. 

" Oh ! it's to make you ill, and stay," con- 
tinued Gudge. '' It's one of their best dodges 
—the Dodge of Venice you've read about." 
And after penetrating this grim joke, Mr. 
Gudge gave a dry short laugh, that rattled 
in his throat like a last year's walnut. 

** The Mdge of Sighs, 'too," he went on, 
** which evCTybody said we must see. Why, 
there's one in LeadenhaH Market that would 
cut it up into half-a-dozen. It's ail nonsense 
^ou know ! And then to hear them yester- 
day at dinner ; I got quite mad. . They 
talked of the railway and said it would de- 
stroy the romance of Venice. The romance 
of nddle-de-dee ! What romance is there 
in having no fresh water, and living in hour 
see built upon piles ! There's hundreds of 
places at home where you could do the same 
thing, if you wanted romance. Look at the 
Penitentiary, or the Essex Marshes. Pooh ! 
rtuflT!" 

And Mr. Gudge again worked himself up 
to such a piteh of indignation, that what 
with the heal of the weather, and his own ix^ 



dignation it is wonderful he didn't set Ui 

bniins boiling, and go mad at once. 

The attention of Mr. Gudge and his wife 
was here distracted, by the entrance of a 
party of sight-seokers into the court of the 
ducal palace, guided by Christopher. They 
were i^ests, whom the attorney at once 
recogmzed as staying at the same hotel with 
himself; and the youth had been sent to 
guide them to St. Mark's. As soon as be 
had seen them safely up the steps — ^that 
Fallero's head>once rolled cbwn, and confided 
them Xo the care of some waiting laquais de 
^lace — ^he was returning to the Albergo dell* 
fiuropa, when his eye caught Mr. Gudge's ; 
and he directly came towards him. 

" I'm glad you are here," said Christo- 
pher ; ''for I wanted to speak to you. 
Might 4 be bold enough to say a word or 
twe, alone ?" 

And he looked at Mrs. Gudge, as if he 
mistrusted her coofideace ; which the lady 
perceived. 

" You can speak to Mr. Gudge before me," 
she said. ^ Of coarse there is nothing con- 
cerning him or his interests that he does not 
wish me to know. Nothing. You are very 
much mistaken if you think there is." 

But although this was all said to Christo- 
pher, it was at Gudge. And it was said with 
such energy, that Mrs. Gudge's trimming of 
red poppies, and i%7-leaves, and gold hops, 
to which she had been ever partial, and 
which «he brought from England to make 
an effect — ^accoi^ing to the custom of weak 
tourists in general, instead of waiting to 
see what is worn abroad — that these orna- 
ments, we say, trembled as though they had 
been the pipe-clay birds which quiver down 
the wires of the cunning machine in the 
hands of the ingenious hawker. 

But the sarcasm appeared thrown away 
altogether. For Mr. Gudge rose from his 
stene seat, and simply recommended hie 
lady to take a walk round " St. Mark's 
Place," and look at the shops, whilst he talk- 
ed with Christopher. 

''Yes, indeed," said she; *'and see the 
things I saw yesterday ; and shall see to- 
morrow, and every day, whilst I am in this 
nasty place. G., this treatment is unmanly 
— ^vorse, it is brutal — ^in a foreign land, 
away from friends and home ; and our child 
—our Jk)sephJ" 

" Pshaw !"• returned Mr. Gudge ; " don't 
bother. Joseph's all right : he ought to be ; 
I jMiy enough to keep him so. And what 
the devil did you care about your friends at 
home 7 Nothing. You never asked them 
to come near you; or when they did, you 
only pecked at one another all the time. I m 
engaged ; I want to talk — upon business." 

'' Business !" said Mrs. Gudge, sliding out 
the word in a bitter snee.'* ; *' very important, 
I dare say. Oh ! if I had known this vcara 
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hftolc 1 Aod since then to think that I bai^ | with him on the pecoUar ciroitaisfBnoeB tiiil 
bored In my houM, and clothed, and fed, a prevented him-— Gudg&— from satisfying the 
ohild that you took an intercHt in, and I otlier's curiosity ; but bidding him rest aa- 



knew nothing about. A viper that trod upon 
you t It makes my blood run cold." 

And in her an/^'er, which always increased 
in proportion to hor inability to solve any 
raystory that lier husband kept to himself— 
enpttclally concerning Cliristopher — Mrs. 



sured, at the same time, that he would eveo- 
tually find all was for the best. Christopher 
was not to be drawn into any argument, to 
which conviction against his wiU would re^ 
suit. He simply adhered to his intention of 
going to England : so quietly, but with such 



Umlj^o, in her turn, worked herself up to ; determination that Gudge found he was on 
•ucb a pitch,tliat Mr, Gudgequentionedthe' ' *" '^ ° "-' — '^- 

jKato ut circulation »he had attributed to her 
vital tluid. Uo even recommended her» but 
in ooariio and common^place t«rms, to per- 
form an appropriate marriage with the Adri- 
atic, ai* Hoon as she liked. And then he 
si^iaud Chridtophor by tlio arm---he did not 
take it, but graa^HKl it with his ilngers — and 
pu«)ied rather titan led him away ; leaving 



a losing tack. So he went on another 
course. 

He thought that if the youth did mean to re- 
turn, it would be better for them to be friends 
than to be working against each other — at 
least for his purpose. And it also struck 
him, that by pretending to assist him, as far, 
he could say, as their peculiar positions ad- 
mitted of his doing, he might be better able 



his lady tiwelllnjj, and panting, and heaving, ! to throw obstacles in the way of his voyage 
aa the lava ol a volcano might be supposed i ©f discovery. He also thought that if Chris- 
to get exoitttljuat before an eruption, if any-! topher shiMild, by some unlucky chance, 
body hud the hardiliood to look down the mal^ any discoveries, it would be more ad- 



vantageous to be on good terms with him. 
And a deeper and blacker notion than all 
rose in his mind, which we do not yet intend 
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craier atW it. 

They talked fiar some time, and very ear- 
nestly, fiiristof^ier waa anxious, as ho had 

ataletl, to return to England, and penetrate, i to promulgate. 

earl 

ed 0WU when ho was a mere i»fiim. «^ ^ ,^^ ^^^^ ^ lights up c^-ery comer 

sipketxt h;s ehudlwod m the ^l«-«|»«^; of ^ ^^ ^^^^^ 'uraan^nt aimulUneuusly ; 

Hit^kv>n;anduliho«^»i^rwrfilboa^^^^^^ ^ndwitn an equally vivid impression. Sohe 

w>¥ at Uxvrj*^ ; ai>d he huushwl by s^yju^', .^ iu-oot tuo iwrfUy thSugh-to Chris- 

t^al ho wa> ik immiKsl to knww wuo hi* ta- ^-^^^^,^>^ ^^^ ^ thinking. And when they 

^hwxlfu*;^lw*lhc^ap^l^oaloUudi^Mv>rlhe ^^^.^^^ j^^^.-^^ ^1^ ^dge— who had, by 

K^ time. c<H«c*o«* that h^^^^.^ c^'»«*«J looiittgat the san. pobn| the ends of her 

^ ^v^fY thux^. t^wuiirw^ hna ; and trul U gi^veTinto her ev^T^d smelling hard at 

he it^lu^U i^*h^^ <^'*^^ t^ Kii^Und a^ j^^ ^^ ^>^^^ -^ hiTariahly caSied with 

**?*** I****f,^ tver.tnedtocBttkebefseif kjokasthouehshe 

Jkw^w. .oWrf^andmaiV^vvMr^Nrv, t^j fc^^^ ^.^epia^.-^v this lime Godge had 

1^ *wvv.U3i**» a«U tQ^ .>«a<^ ij.tK.«r:* ;* Uc;.^. ^^^ ^^-^ cd^nucitv, bol as an accummoda- 

IW Ut::*r te. *i«^ U> ^ ^.^t^^i i SHtc ta.*i; ,- ^ Lociic*. "* 

ifci!^ i>i^ *tyu*i* 4 CiM^**.-^ wst" t»iit54uu^ tae cvc- > A tfe'v <fciT5 afttriaards^ a good earnest 

|M>i^ uwfcit^ e>it?u IV ig^tt¥,i5bC wOi^'- v-vsx^^V' w*ta aib ^w^ter ix wuojI wui* bfowiasj a large double 

i^m^ bAu*h^. 'X'^^^ tvi^^k tMAv^t^^iX tv ^:ott»iuuj^ ^wt-tW LAij:tia«s toF^i^zia: and 

wtiat^ aiiiius K-^asv* (v«c.*i«fs VW W >vwi v.k^ «Boe •wvoiuji:. >tr. aarf Jlii a> Gadfe^ 

^iKH?^i5er i* IH.\ <<r lKH.».-^vk^ aji\(t^ !*.♦> y»u&«. V'Untf&.nnltjrv *3*i cttif two* senaDfey were i^ 

thtMfitv lii>f 5iic irt^tir; ji^^nK !♦;<»,»*■' Mh^ >*(vpv's *i«v tjvtjrijt?^ :siii^^ 5« c»cttiiet* he^el aft Padaa; 

lh^5 ti irfL i^^w ;a yv^H<\vi> fvvvu^ oav\ ta^ oiKV iit<wvv Crtaak titfir starsy"* as Mrs. 

attfe *l>i>rt?^uut«,Hi tW u; x^iiH4 >«f< .kv»ntt*^.<{^j^=- V.»iuu;j^t.' v,-vhsfWt^i». "*• iipwi: soC«4 srnsflosti V fcr 

ifcjhi vxH* uv ;,v> ^utuiy :>iaK ^oi*. vj'v ?Mfv ^ i^^ .i»'.Mit( :21m*' :$i)e bixii stopped at Venice 

^i,.;ii^hi ^^ xmciufi i s\ vttvNMVvf. t.><^ ii >v.^i x;W >ut«i. iVilc ^ts< th«^ti/h she luai t>*?ea upon 

kwp^ v^ « ^tKgv ^f\f**i. :«umi,'i'UK'<-%tiniHi i,-*^^ N''>ii Jsiuaniv/t iMipiiin^ com^ (^ va by 

i^ivt^KHi i^^ f>i^ ^t>uUi Ivivv visN*o y%>uJ«^ IkiJ «^%vvV ^Vklk^f^ 4aitnrtmn». fih? was conateovs 

MtHk (k\^i\ii*M >viti'M,^a v^»«\ t>«4ik «H^ l^i*vv>i.*;»fj^ ((k/ iti«<utv [|ai; tm ;numi isoii (AniatBnti\r pie- 

•4f^ (Uf- "^tii*^ >i.^i*^f^ >uut^ ^/MOsutf :iw c^una^n^ — aiuooest 

•Vihi irti.x M^iw* Sr\^> i>'fct»s n* i!»'' »*«*s%s-i** ii*t. i^ ^<H?t**^>- ^^ ^* '^ ^^ *'^ ^^* driver 

i^iUKXN. >i*«m1i k'liM *»»t.J>.>4 •»'♦♦! vc\4,;{.y, i^k _ iv '?iw' :w*ii Jiuf: >vao- :js^ vnmsfcjaiiy • IfL'wd 



^ ;.iU^:)u- sHtv^ )u iu^.^y >.i^- , <i-'J s^>«-«n*w i^f^^ .\^i, 'tiiitii^ (tfir CHiit|nan». aiai aiigiiai* 
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il the Halel de ia Tom, at Maitigny, in the 
Valais of Switzerland. 

The iim in question is situated at the foot 
of the chain of hills which have their culmi- 
nating point in the Great St Bernard ; and 
the road to the celebrated convent starts di- 
rectly from the village. . Hence it is tolerably 
full of visitors, and there is at times some 
difficulty in procuring a sufficiency of beds. 
This was the case upon the present occasion. 
The master of the hotel came out to the door, 
and anxious to accommodate the travellers 
in order that they might not go to another 
house, whil^ at the same time, he knew -he 
had no room for them, was hesitating in his 
proceedings, when a feminine voice address- 
ed him from the passage : 

«< Not any spare room !^-Stop ; I can have 
a nice bed made up on the sota in the ssdle 
4 manger^ and the lady and gentleman can 
have mine. Go and tell them so." 

A cry of despair burst from Mr: Gudge's 
lips as he recogniaed the tones. He was 
taming to the dnver to tell him to go on to 
the Hotel de la Poste, when the speaker ap- 
peared at the door. There was no mistake 
about her. It was Mrs. Hamper ! 

" My goodness," she exclaimed, not at all 
hurt at anything that had ever occurred ; 
'' How fortunate ! My nephew is gone on 
to Chamouny, and I was wishing for some- 
body to join me in a char-a-banc ; for I in- 
tend going up to the convent of St. Bernard, 
to-morrow : and of all people in the world, 
you have arrived in time." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

VAT9T LOOKS FORWAUD TO HEW EMFLOT- 

MERT. 

^ It was not obIv by the returns of '* The 
Cock and Badger," that Mr. Nicholas Maw- 
ley, formerly known as the Plucky Crusher, 
contrived to subsist The curious inmates 
of the lodeing-house adjoining the hostlery 
combined m no small degree, as workpeo- 

ee, to build the fortune of which he was 
»coming the architect. 
For he gained a large income by practi- 
aine on the credulity of the public, at races 
and festivals, aa a showman. Not that he 
harangued the public himself on these occa- 
sions : he had proper officers of bold ad- 
<ires8, and lungs oi cast iron, india-rubber 
and agate, combined, to undertake this part 
of his prcKfessioa. He provided the sights, 
and the means of displaying them ; having 
first commenced in that line himself by keep- 
ing a small show and canvass tavern, for the 
euibition of the noble art of self-defence, at 
the races. There was not a curiosity in 
Engkind but he knew where to pitch upon 



it ; indeed he had lived so long in comnMA> 
ion with remarkable folks, that the everv^ 
day world might have been considered the 
greatest marvel he met with. He could 
treat with Circassian ladies, black wild 
Indians, and spotted boys. He knew the 
idiosyncrasies of Lancashire giants and lit- 
tle men : he had even some mysterious 
powers of concluding arrangements with 
clever pigs, banded armadillos, and meiv 
maids ; but with common mortals, except 
those moving enturely in the sporting worm, 
he was at iault. And yet possibly, if he had 
studied them well, he would have found in- 
dividuals amongst them of ordinary appear- 
ance, quite as singular as the most wondep> 
ful of his wonders. 

Not only to shows, however, was his en- 
terprize confined. Every thing by which a 
penny could be turned, at the fair, or on Uie 
race-course, became an object of his atten- 
tion. The same waggon that bore the frame- 
work of his drinking booth, carried the. 
round-about and swing to be erected under 
its lee. At such times too he would start 
his emissaries, each with two shillings' worth 
of nuts, a target, and a percussion-cap gun, 
to increase their store one hundred folo. He 
let out lucky bags and knock 'em-downs to 
the tramps ; and, somewhere, on premises 
apart from the bull-dogs and tiger cat, had a 
loft inhabited entirely by Punches, puppet- 
jugfflers, skeletons who tumbled to pieces, 
ajuTfantoccini scaramouches. 

In Skittler, who might be considered his 
minister of minor impositions, Mr. Mawley 
found one of his ablest assistants ; and when 
they met again on the morning after the in- 
troauction of Patsy and Hickorjr to the lodg- 
ing-house, there was much £cir him to do. 
For apart fh>m general business, whenever 
quarrela. arose amongst the inmates of the 
lodmng4iouse — when the Albino girl would 
rawer go with her husband than allow him 
to travel with Miss Haines, who could lift 
unknown weights with her back hair, and 
practically prove how the old English law- 
givers were taken in, when they considered a 
promenade over red hot ploughshares with 
impunity a test of innocence, by exhibiting 
her own indifference to any degree of caloiv 
ic, free or latent, on glowing pokers and flat 
irons— ^hen the Albino girl would not travel 
with Miss Haines, because she was reported 
to have been an early flame of the Black 
Wild Indian, before he went abroad and got 
tattoed in the bush — ^under these circumstan- 
ces Skittler was appealed to, and his word 
was considered law. 

The inmates of the lodging-house were 
very early people ; and sill was bustle in 
that region of wonders, with the morning. 
The Bounding Brothers of Olympus were 
already in their costumes of display— -ochxe* 



TH£ tmajaoij» ahd a^ventuses 



ooknmd tight ahape dresses, lace^p boots, 
Mid spangKNd red-leather braces : for they 
wen) accustomed to perform along the road, 
•aid were collecting their properties, which 
consisted chiefly of a wooden chair, four feet 
of ragged stair-carpet, and two balls tied to 
the end of a rope to clear a circle. The lad- 
der, the donkey and the coach-wheel, being 
only exhibited at fairs, went In the caravans. 
When they had collected together, they put 
on their old great coats over their finery and 
started, followed some distance by the boys 
who hsid collected round the gate of the yara, 
and now accompanied them in the antici- 
pation of some speedy exhibition. 

" Well— Hind now nave you slept ?'* said 
Skittler, as Patsy appeared in the common 
room, fresh and roay «from a recent immer- 
sion in cold water. 

" Oh^—eo well J*' replied the young girl. 
** And dreamt all niffht long that I was at the 
theatre— and that the girl was there too, who 
was outside the show— and that I danced 
better than she did, and had all the money 
thrown to me," 

« Ah— very good," said Skitder ; ''but 
they don't throw money at you in the thea- 
tres, you know. Nosegays though — lota of 
nosegays ; buckets they call them." 

'' Yoa ?" said die girl eagerly ; ''and real 
flowers ?" 

" Oh ! every one>— all a blowing and a 
growing aathe sayin^is. They do them 
up cheap, and tie them up atreng a^ purpose, 
rll tell you where to get them when the 
time comes." 

" I to get them. I thov^t you said they 
weremven to me," 

"They're supposed to be," said Skittler, 
" but they ain?t No— I haven*t lived above 
Coven' Garding for nothink. If you don't 
send nosegays, directed to yourself, to stage- 
ibors and get your friends to pitch them at 
yott at ni^t, you won't make much of a hit 
t know a feieign lady aa danced, that dealt 
im the Market, and wouldn't move a leg be- 
fore the manager agreed to throw her six 
no9^;ays a lu^t ; and one time he only 
threw five, so she cuthdm for good." 

The convetaatioin ended in ^itder'a prom- 
ising to introduce Patay to Professor Fan- 
danges who had been the preceptor of half the 
fairies and rosieres then inhabiting the 
leahns of theatrical enchantment. And tel- 
ling Hickory, and her mother, that he would 
take great care of her, he persuaded them to 

E've up the streets, for that day, and commit 
ff* to nis protection. 

They went a long way, bat Skittler made 
the journey very entertaining by his remarks 
on men and things generally ; interchanging 
xscognitions all the way with such wtiuler- 
merchants as he encountered. For he 
them all. First there was the old 



fSBtlenuMi who had seen better days, in (fit 
clean high shirt-collar, and the white cotton 
gieves with no tops to the fingers, who stood 
wiGb a stock in traide of one box of lucifers, 
on 4he kerb before the gin-shop, and would 
have been worth any money ks a funeral 
mute, only hia present trade paid better. 
Then there was the reid unhappy fsLmily who 
sat in the gutter opposite the baker's, in pio 
turesque attitudes after Chantrey ; and the 
wandering artist who drew a mackerel on 
the pavement, and wrote over it '^Hunger 
compels" or " I am starving "^ and the pur- 
veyor of kidney puddings, and pickled whelks, 
and other unholy shellfish. He also knew 
the pastoral trader who blew a bird-whistle 
the whole of the live4ong day, in a cup of 
water, chirping all the third-flpor larks and 
bull-finches out of countenance ; and the 
cunninff artists who were great in com-ealve, 
diamond cement, and knobs of costly compo- 
sition, that tamed half-pence into half-crowns 
in no time — so quickly indeed that you could 
never pass them. And then he came to a 
man who had a long barrow of every thing ; 
with whom he stopped for a Iktle talk. 

" How are you doing, old man ?" he asked 
of the merchant, who kept a stall €>f singu- 
lar variety*— >plates, esg-cupa, jumping frogs, 
climbing monkeys, vmips, whistles, lucifers, 
balls, cuckoos, scaramouches, shells, mugs, 
pin-cushions, wooden lemona and ratdes. 
" How's trade ?" 

"Might be better," said the man. " AU 
the pitches for catching customers is gradu- 
ally b^ng done up. They make the passa- 
ges into streets, and the courts into squares ; 
and then there's no draughts of wind to fly 
the painted-bird alphabets." 

" Nor die Histories of En^and, neither," 
said Skitder. " Them Kings don't look verr 
lively— do 'em ?" 

**■ No ; hangs down as melanchoiy as a 
boDch of tailor's meaaurea in a trimming 
shop," said the merchant as he gave the 
line of the Royal Family of Great Britain 
an undignified modon, l^ shaking the tatt 
sdck fnmi which they depended. 

"^Ah!" replied Skitder; «'80 they dot 
I'd take to bull's-eyes if I was yo«. I think 
of dein^ so myself. Something in the new 
style. It must pay, you know. For the 
bull's-eye shops are open the latest of all ; 
and m<3te new ones start np every day. TbB 
M fashion won't do thowgk vrith the yoong 
thiiws, now." 

ire was so &r right. The places of the 
oM buirs-«yes in the juveniie affections had 
l<»g been occupied hj the more novel and 
flaunting sweetmeats of more acdve e^ab- 
lishments, at which the school of saccharine 
design had mn nuui from too wmck invoi- 
tien. For now there were ojater-shetis, can- 
dfe-ends, and onaoos, all in sngar ; nuhsfaes* 
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of bacon, and legs of mutton : court- 
ly componnds of Albert rock and Victoria 
taffee, upon which the 'Queen and her con- 
aort, witBout doubt, lived entirely— Hit least 
80 thought the children. And what chance 
could the peppermint buttons and dull bull's- 
ej e iy of shapes that come under no geo- 
metrical 'definition — have against these 7 
The brandy-balls had long struggled for cuih 
torn during this transition from the middle 
age to the -florid school of designs ; but, at 
hut, the buyers ceased to believe in tlie pres- 
ence of brandy; and they were forgotten 
accordingly. 

Patsy wondered at all she heard ; but evi- 
dently looked upon Skittler as great authoi> 
ity in everything, and wondered at his unlim- 
ited connexions. For when he left the bar- 
row, before a minute had passed, he had a 
chat with the Sphinx, ii^ a fustian jacket and 
highlows, who addressed conundrums to the 
world in general, on one side of the street ; 
and the (Epidus, in velveteen, on the other 
side, who answered them. And then he had 
a friendly pugfilistic encounter-— in the man- 
ner of cads, who loiter about coach-offices, 
sparring and knocking one another's hats off, 
and upsetting or^rly passengers — with an 
intimate acquaintffice in a shiny hat and cor- 
duroys, who dealt in cutlery at the *■ Ele- 
l^ant', and cut his gloves into flakes to ^.prove 
tke edge of his celebrated flexible-biaded 
penknives. If any one besides Patsy had 
watched him, they would have seen that just 
in the same manner as the members of the 
high world know each other, and can fix the 
links by which the chains of its larp;e socie- 
ty are kept together, so is there the same 
communion amongst the lowest, the most 
abject, and apparently friendless of those 
who form the mere pipkins of that great 
clay fadory in which the others are jporce- 
lain. 

Skittler and his fair young charge went 
on, through labyrinths of suburban streets, 
and regions of fireworks, ladder manufacto- 
ries and anomalous yards, and wharfs, and 
paled-in plots of ground ; until at last they 
stopped at the door of a house, so difibrent 
from those adjoining it, that it was well cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of the passen- 
gers. 

The Temple of Terpsichore, iVhich had 
been raised by Professor Fandango to his 
patron muse, looked as if it bad been 
built of Bristol board adorned with gold strips, 
so white and costly was its appearance. On 
the door was a brass plat^ inscribed *' Fan- 
danffo's Dancing Academy," and this was so 
bright that it almost took the eyes out of any 
bo(fy*s head when looking at it in the sun- 
light. Above the windows were emblematic 
devices,— -groups of pandan pipes, post- 
horns, and tambourines, which according to 
the notions of the ancients formed a com- 



pleto band ; and on either side of the door 
were boards with startling announcements of 
evening classes, balls, and private tuition, aU 
goinff on within. There was a lamp over 
the door on which the professor's name and 
calling was repeated, surrounded by a wreath 
of laiurel ; and this was contrived to illmm- 
nate the fan-liffht, and light the hall at the 
same time. When the door was open, pa^ 
sers-by of ordinary. minds were awed mto 
speechless attention, at .seeing the elegant 
company on ball nighte unshawlinff in the 
passage, or putting off their boots of vulgar 
life for the academical pumps, in comers ; 
and also at catching glimpses of festooned 
flowers, stretching from the sconces a^inst 
the walls io look festive — ^wreaths of pink 
and white calico roses, only seen on such 
occasions, or in theatres ; and twinkling illi^ 
mination kmps. For real wreaths and fes- 
toons are things we do not believe in ; and 
nothing would more painfully distress us, 
than being ordered to weave a chaplet of 
wild flowers for the brows of any beloved 
one. The poets, we believe, are in the se- 
cret of the manufacture ; but the poete are 
extraordinary people. We should not have 
the feeblest notion of how to set about it ; 
nor even, if accomplished, do we put great 
faith in the effect. Cluiins, to be sure, 
formed of cowslips, have been produced by 
children, but the patience displayed in their 
production was more remarkable than the 
desifirn or tenuity when made : or necklaces 
of cuiisies have completed the set of floral 
fabrics. But festoons and wreaths live only 
in gifted imaginations, and would puzzle au 
the central avenue of Covent Garden to pro- 
duce if ordered. 

But though Professor Fandango lived 
there in a species of domestic fairy land, his 
was not altogether a bed of roses. For on 
the occasions of his grand parties, wicked 
boys without would salute the company as 
they arrived with rude remarks, and loud 
opinions on their costumes and personal 
appearance ; and young men of ill-regulated 
habite would carry away his boaras and 
hang them on the chapel railings further on : 
or bring back the advice relative to the keys 
of the engine-house and the interment of do* 
ceased friends, to take their place. And 
they delighted on drawing the Professor out, 
to run after them. For then some inmish 
boy, with no fear of mud, would lure nim 
into the road and through insidious puddles, 
to the great detriment of his tights and sho^ 
strings, and marked injury to the white 
glazed calico lining of his coat-tails ; whilst 
other boys, equally fiendish and unprincipled, 
would take advantage of the open door to 
bolt across^the passage, put their heads into 
the ball-room and shout ** Fire !' and then 
rush back again, generally encountering th» 
Professor, and upsetting him on his own door . 
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mfL On tbMe oeoaakma be receii^ no aid 
from bia neighbora. Qn tbe contrary, tbey 
■Uently abett^ the marauders, not m anv 
way interfering, since, three times a week 
tbe quadrille music disturbed their rest until 
day-break, grumbling in that unsatisfactory 
manner which characterizes a band played 
in the next street but one, in which tbe dou- 
ble bass and trombone have it all to them- 
selves. 

The Professor did not receive Skittler in 
good spirits. It was evident that his mind 
was weighed down by sadness ; and whilst 
Patsy was wondering at the day-light gaiety 
of the assembly room, he unbosomed him- 
self : — * 

"It's no use," he said, 'Agoing on this 
way. If the profession is to be supported 
we must have another new dance. You 
wouldn't believe it; but last night every 
soul in this room knew every figure. And 
the worst of it is, I can't get any Siey don't." 

*' I'll be bound they're not up to the dou- 
ble-shuffle," said Skittler. 

*' Ah !" exclaimed the Professor, '^ a new 
step ! Which is it 7" 

Skittler was very obliging : he got up in 
an instant to enlighten the other, and went 
through the pas. It was performed without 
quitting the spot on which he stood, and 
consisted in a rapid drumming of the toe 
and heel of the right foot upon the ground, 
whilst the left beat graver time : and this he 
continued, with marvellous powers of endur- 
ance and imperturbable gravity of expression, 
until the professor beg^d of him to stop. 

« What did you call that ?" he said. 

** The double shuffle," replied the other. 

*' Yes— double shuffle : urn — ^I do not like 
tlie name. I think the Bohemian Quick- 
step would sound better. Once more if you 
please.'* 

Upon which Skittler repeated it, and be- 
fore a minute was over the Professor faced 
him, and began to dance it too, readily catch- 
ing the step, until the double performance 
became so irresistibly ludicrous, that Patsy 
could not refraui from laughing when they 
ceased. 

'* Ah i" exclaimed the Professor in breath- 
leas accents as he came to a pause : *' that 
is a joyous smile for the foot-lights. If you 
had been a little younger — ^but no matter : 
my 4^uffhter never l^gan the Fandango 
Quo until she was sixteen. She could mark i 
her height though with her foot on the wain- 1 
' soot when she was ten, and do the Circas- 1 
aian Walts almost before she could run : 
iJone. Never mind : we shall see." > 

It waa finally arranged that Patsy should 
be wiUi the Professor for six months, begin- 1 
ning immediately as an ' extra' at one of the • 
thaatioi, and devoting an hour every day lo ; 
tiie myateriea of tnitif^n. For this she waa 
not to pay anything- "^d avcha pto- i 



cess midiit have considerably inconvmueaood 
her little party — but M. Fandango was to 
receive, by way of remuneration, whaten^ 
sums she was paid in that period as salary. 

In the interim the Professor insisted upoE 
her giving up her street performances : for 
he said it was a bad school of dancing most 
popular in such circumstances. Inasmuch 
as when the pandsan pipes failed, for want 
of breath in the perfcMiner, the drum beat 
time in too hurried a manner to allow of 
much grace or finish in the pas : and the 
habit of kissing handa to the first floor win* 
dows as the dancer whirled round upon one 
leg was not an effective one. The limits of 
the old board too, upon which tlie exhibition 
took place induced a crippled action and 
want of boldness. 

When all thixigs were arranged, Skittler 
once more took ratsy with him and accom- 
panied her back to the lodging house, as 
proud, as the Professor remarked, as if he 
nad cut six, ^nd turned round twice in the 
air. For the beauty of the girl — even cloth- 
ed as she was in her shabby weather-blanch- 
ed wardrobe — ^attracted general notice. Any- 
bodv might have looked for a long time, and 
with the best spectacles Jf he was- short- 
sighted, all about the worn — nay^, he might 
have used (me of those wonderful glasses 
that " see about eight miles," through houses, 
and round corners, and behind hills for aught 
we know, before he had found anything so 
agreeable to gaze upon. 

Patsy had quite enough to occupy her 
thoughts all the way home — ^indeed she was- 
surprised when she got there. And then she 
had a great -deal to tell her mother, and 
Hickory; — who, finding that her assistance 
would be no longer available in the street 
exhibitions, began to think what could be de^ 
vised in her place. And having go«e over 
dancing dogs, performing monkeys, and fan- 
toccini : Punch, comic singing and gymnas- 
tics, they, at last decided uppn conjuring. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE A8CENT OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 

The perfect absence of pride in Mr8» 
Hampers composition rendered it impoasi* 
ble for any body to quarrel with her. Peo- 
ple frequently tried to do so but never suc- 
ceeded, for she would not be afironted ; in 
fact she followed opt great Christian prin- 
ciples lo such an extent, that at times she 
became a perfect martyr to social insults. 

And so that good lady forgot aU her Ve- 
netian slights, with the dangers subsequent- 
ly undergone, resulting therefrom ; and left 
at the inn by her nephew, who bad positive- 
ly refused her to accompany him in his as- 
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e^nt of Mont-Blanc, was delighted to see 
kerdd frienda arrive. Mr. Gudge h.'d al- 
ready called up a glance expressive of a 
wish to do Mrs. Hamper some mild, but mor- 
tal, injury ; and his wife, was looking hard 
in another direction, where there was no- 
diing but a mountain covered two parts 
down with a mist, to be seen — waiting for 
the cue from her husband as to what course 
she should pursue. But their intended se- 
verity was of no avail. Mrs. Hamper's 
warmth of reception was absolutely oppres- 
sive : and before they knew where they 
were, she had talked them into the saUe-a^ 
manger, given up her bed^, secured the sofa, 
and ordered supper. 

" Dear ! dear I dear !'* she said, " how 
very lucky ! To think of all things in the 
world of meeting with you again. And just 
as I was going up the 8t. Bernard ! You 
are going, of course ?" 

« Eh ?" asked Mr. Gudge ; " going up 
where ? How much ? What is it ?" 

" Ah — how much indeed,'* said Mrs. Ham- 
per ; " that's the very thing ; we can ar- 
range it so well together. A chur-a-banc 
will be a mere nothing for two ; and you 
can walk. Shall we rin? the man up and 
ask him. You'll be delighted with him — a 
nice eteady man, and very reasonable I can 
assure yon !" 

*' But what is all this about 7" asked 
Gudge. 

*' Oh — the great St. Bernard," replied 
Mrs. Hamper. 

" Yes-^you know, G. The great St. Ber- 
nard," added Mrs. Gudge, who had got some 
hazy notion of it in the Handbook she had 
been studying on the road. "Bonyparty 
you know, and the dogs. Surely you recol- 
lect the St. Bernard dogs : you remember 
Turk ?'* 

" I ought to," said Gudge ; ** he was all 
I got for a bill, and nearly ruined me. He 
taught me something though : if ever you 
want to be savagely reveng^ upon anybody, 
give them a large dog. i did once, to an 
opposing creditor ; and ruined him." 

"Dear me!" said Mrs. Hamper: **did 
you ever have a St. Bernard dog ?" 

" I rather think I did," returned Gudge ; 
'' one as big as a calf. He used to walk un- 
der all the tables and hoist them up ; and 
dig pit-holes in the lawn to lie down in, until 
the garden looked like a cemetery. He 
killed all the little do^ he met bv falling 
down upon them, and they used to oe found 
like mats ; quite flat : and fought all the 

Seat ones until they ran away in strips, 
e bit all the men, knocked over all the old 
ladies, and bolted with the host joints from 
the butchers : until I paid more for him than 
for my family." 

**]EEless me!^' exclaimed Mrs. Hamper; 
** and didn't you part with him ?" 



''Not till he had killed so many babies, 
that the parents began to make a noise 
about it ;" answered Mr. Gudge. •* So I 
gave him away, as I have told you. I'd a 
long secret grudge agauist a man, but he 
thought it had been all set to rights. I made 
him swear he would never part with Turk, 
as he was a great favorite ; and he never 
did, until the dog brought him to the Bench, 
and finally, somehow or another, transported 
him. I forget bow, but the dog did it. He ! 
he ! he !" 

The party were speculating upon the 
pleasures of retribution, when the subject of 
conversation was diverted by the entrance 
of Christopher, who had been strolling up 
and down in front of the hotel until he found 
the salle-a-manger was the only genered 
room. 

" Well, I never !" said Mrs. Hamper, as 
the youth entered. **I almost thought it 
was my nephew Edward, who went to Cha- 
mouny yesterdav. Why, where have I seen 
this young gentleman before ?" 

" Venice," said Mr. Gudge quickly. " Hey- 
day I Christopher ; I thought you were lost 
Wnere have you been, my man ?" 

Mrs. Gudge looked very indignant. 

" Watching the travellers posting by," 
said Christopher. " They say we can get to 
Geneva in a long day by taking the steamer, 
near Chillon." 

« Ah ! Chillon !" gushed forth Mrs. Ham- 
per. **We must see that too! The dun- 
geon in which Byron passed so many hap- 
fess years ; 

^ There are seven pillows all over mould' 

you know he says : — and let me thinS — what 
else ?— oh ! 

* My hair Is gray, bat not with fright 
But all turned whito in a single night.* 



Beautiful!" 

And here Mrs. Hamper looked up to the 
ceiling, and did the enthusiastic. 

^ How came it white ?" asked Mrs. 
Gudge ; " what a curious mistake ! But I 
never believed in them sudden dyes. If you 
sit in the sun the blacks are all puce. No, 
give me a front." 

It was evident, that from the mention of 
damaged pillows and hair, Mrs. Gudge wa« 
thinking wildly of some process for chang- 
ing the tint. 

w Oh — ^you must have read the * Prisoner 
of Chillon," said Mrs. Hamper. 

"Never, that I know of," replied Mrs. 
Gudge. 

** But you must ; and forgotten it : it's 
sublime ; and when he's tied to the horsed, 
back ; and run away with ; and the wolves I 
— magnificent." 
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•* Gky^^duii'B Ashley's," said Mr. Gudge 
^now I know what you mean. Do you 
want us to go there to-morrow ? Are we 
near the original place 7" 

" No," returned Mrs. Hamper ; " we are 
going to the Convent to-morrow, you know." 

" And the monks," added Mrs. Gudge. 
" I never saw a real monk. I had one that 
shewed whether it was going to rain on the 
mantel-piece at Brompton." 

" Pshaw ! pooh ! stuff"!" observed Gudge. 
*' It only told you it had rained, when it was 
over : they*re all alike." 

V Well, never mind, G., that's not the 
point. It's the only monk I knov/, except 
the crockery one we had that put out the 
candle ; and in the old washed-out perces- 
sion at Vauxhall. Ah ! I should like to see 
some real ones." 

" Then I had better look about the ckar-€h 
banc at once ?" suggested Mrs. Hamper. 

" Oh, — ^I think so," replied the other lady : 
but not having the slightest idea as to whe- 
ther the article named was any thing to eat, 
or to wear, or some peculiar kind of pass- 
port. 

It was at last however finally settled, that 
the two ladies should start the next morning 
in the mountain-vehicle spoken of; which, 
it was calculated they would completely fill, 
more especially on an up-hill road. Mr. 
Gudge agreed to walk, and persuaded Chris- 
topher to accompany him, to keep him from 
crossing the hills to Chamouny, where he 
appeared to have some wish to go, Mr. 
Gudge not desiring that he should fall in 
with young Ellis ; which would most proba- 
bly be the case. The arrival of some more 
travellers put a stop to individual conversa- 
tion ; and the attorney and his wife withdrew 
to Mrs. Hamper's room, whilst that lady 
made herself generally communicative to 
every body in 3ie room until the guests de- 
parted for the night. And then she took 
possession of the sofa, and slept calmly upon 
the chance thus afforded of deducting some 
little sum from the hotel bill when it came 
to be presented. 

The next morning, as six o'clock sounded 
for the second time, — ^for most of the clocks 
of the mountain churches in Switzerland 
strike the hour twice, — ^Mrs. Hamper was 
up again ; and a breakfast of honey, coffee, 
bread, cheese, and wine was on the table, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Gudge, with Christo- 
pher, were soon assembled. Presently, an 
untuned gingling of dull bells announced 
the arrival of'flie char-a-banc; and Mr. 
Gudge went to the window to look at it. As 
the most comical of all the wild vehicles one 
sees on the continent, we may inspect it as 
well. Most of the roads'to the Swiss *' show- 
jilaces," being very narrow and rugged, are 
Jiopmcticstble for l&rge or common car 



is required, and the char^a^nc ia the out 
chosen. 

The receipt to make one is this. First, 
take a small four-wheeled truck, without 
springs, and where strength is required more 
than ease. Then get tlie broadest gig body 
you can find, and place it on the aforesaid 
truck, not with its face forward, howevei; 
but sidewajs, in the manner of half an Irish 
outside jaunting car. Next set up four 
posts on the body, and place some leather 
curtains over and around it, leaving one 
side open, and you have the vehicle com- 
plete : to which you may attach one or two 
mules, as occasion may require ; and then 
travel crab fashion wherever you like. We 
say wherever you like ; for we have a pri- 
vate opinion of our own, that there are few 
places, except the wall of a house, which a 
char^i-banc would not venture to ascend, [t 
must not be regarded as a carriage, but as 
some species of fairy car, endowed with lo- 
comotion by the gnomes of the Alps. It 
looks unnatural and ill at ease upon a 
smooth road ; but put it on a mountain pass, 
rough with blocks of granite and the debris 
of an avalanche, and the jchar^a^banc jolts, 
and bumps, and travels gaily on, seeming to 
revel in its difficulties. It would be the only 
vehicle that could traverse a street taken up 
for re-paving. It could cross the deepest 
railway cuttings or the highest embank- 
ments with great ease, rendering all forma- 
tion of bridges or tunnels superfluous ; and 
might, therefore, with great advantage be 
introduced into England. 

Into such a vehicle did Mrs. Hamper and 
Mrs. Gudge, with some difficulty, stow them- 
selves ; but not until they were thoroughly 
assured that the driver was the steady man 
he had been said to be, and the mules be- 
yond reproach. And thus they started off, 
with a body guard of Mr. Gudge and Chris- 
topher ; and followed by a small mob of the 
juvenile natives, who collected in shoals 
from the houses and fields as the car went 
along, shouting all in a breath, and all at 
once, " Bon jour, madame (or monsieur ^ as 
the case might be) donnez-^moi (jue^que chose" 
with the perseverance of the imps who cry, 
" Please, sir, give a poor boy a ha'penny, 
as you come from the races. If the travel- 
lers did not comply with this rather indefi- 
nite request, a shower of bits of granite 
followed them as soon as their backs were 
turned ; and Mr. Gudge only provoked fresh 
missiles by shaking his umbrella at the ene- 
my. They would even approach and shout 
." Goddam !" and then thinking that they 
had annihilated the travellers by some crush* 
ing sarcasm, run away shouting. English 
oaths had become bye-words even in the 
gorges of the great St. Bernard. 

There was not much excitement, beyond 



^g^tf; hence a smaileriuid lighter vel^cVditlna, dutm^ \)ci« «^t\^ "^^t^. q£ the journey. 
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Wat after the tpavellcm had passed the until they came abont the middle of the day 

church, and a few miserable pigsty-looking to the Col de Ferret inn, at Orsieres, a ^ 

tenements, inhabited apparently by idiots ' 

only, with large * goitres' hanging from 
their necks, the route for two or three miles, 
had little to interest beyond the common 



characteristics of Swiss mountain passes : 
which may be comprised in a deep, narrow 
valley, with overhanging granite rocks on 



lage at a tolerable elevation up the moun- 
tam, where they stopped to lunch. This 
was in a measure, a fortunate halt ; for it 
began to rain. Had this occurred whilst 
they were out, there is no knowing what 
pitch Mr. Gudge's anger would have arrived 
at. But as all the party were hungry, the 



each side, and a rapid stream tumbling and ! meal that was in a very short time placed 

.J J. 1 ., .1 ^ before them, served to put them all in tolera- 
ble good temper. Mrs. Hamper was espe- 
cially cheerful; for she haa found out, a 
few miles lower down, that-^he most an- 
noying circumstance in the world — she had 
left her purse on the mantel-piece of the 
saUe-a^manger at Martigny, whence it 
would sure to be stolen by some of the dis- 
honest foreigners. Consequently she knew 
it was impossible for her to pay, then, for 
any thing; whatever she might be called 
upon to do hereafter ; and this greatly re- 
joiced her, and added to her appetite in no 
inconsiderable degree. 



roaring* through the middle, by the side of 
which, and sometimes crossing it, is the 
road. 

« Well," said Mr. Gudge, after they had 
walked for an hour or two, ** are we getting 
near the place ?s' 

" Lord, G, ! no," was the reply of his 
lady ; **^ tJie book says it's ten leagues." 

"Ten devils P' cried Gudffe. *' What! 
do you mean to say weVe got mirty miles of 
this Highgate Hill sort of toiling, to sie an 
old house in some snow, and some dirty dogs 
and monks. Oh, I shan't go on !" 

" Your bosom care seems of different opin- 
ion," said Mrs. Gudge, pointing to Christo- 
pher, who was sauntering^ on a-head. " Of 
course we are not good enough for him — a 
waiter, indeed ! Well, thank goodness, / 
have pride." 

** Charming view," observed Mrs. Ham- 
per, vaguely, who, fearful the quarrel would 
end in their turning back, and that she 
would never get to St. Bernard, endeavored 
to make everything delightful. 

"Well, I must confess I haven't seen 
much yet," replied Mrs. Gudge, whom the 
sight of Christopher, and the undeveloped 
mystery concerning him, never failed to put 
in the humor of contradicting everybody, " I 
hope it will be something more than this." 

The hope was not an extravagam one, for 
as their car went sideways, with its back to 
ihe valley, they could ^fe nothing but the 
high, black rocks close to the road. 

" But then we can say we have been, you 
know," said Mrs. Hamper, soothingly, " and 
that is the greatest pleasure of travelling." 
" Yar !" answered Gudge ; " say !. yes, 
of course, we can say ; and so we could if 
we hadn't been near it. What's to hinder 
my saying I've been in Nova Scotia if I 
choose, or up in a balloon, or down in a 
diving-bell — ^nothing or nobody. Get on !" 

The last words were addressed to the near 
mule, whom Mr. Gudge, wishing to find an 
outlet for his irritability, banged with his 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE STORM ; AND HOW GUDGE AND CHRISTO- 
PHER FARED IN THE GOUFFRE DU DIABLE. 

Eggs and cutlets form the staple refresh- 
ments all up the Great St. Bernard; for 
fowls and sheep appear to grow spontane- 
ously about the villages in company with 
fir-trees, cabbages, and granite rocks. But 
they beat us out of the kitchen in their man- 
ner of cooking the eggs, — a plan, by the 
way, quite continental, and which, at the 
risk of trespassing on M. Soyer's province, 
we will explain. In the common way of 
poaching eggs, there are two evils. If you 
boil them simply in water, the albumen co- 
agulates into a .mass of rags and shreds, 
^ich waste a third of its substance ; if you 
stand them in cups in a water-bath, they are 
very pretty, to be sure, looking out from their 
spinach bed like so many eyes ; but the un- 
der part is as hard as cheese, whilst the top 
is still glairy and transparent. So our 
neighbors get a plate they don't care much 
about, and naving buttered it, break the eggs 
on to it, and put it over the fire. They are 
soon cooked ; and with a richness and fla- 
vour that alone belongs to them in this st^te. 



ntountain pole, and then strode on to Chris- Then they sprinkle salt and pepper over 
topher. Mrs. Hamper dhrectly applied her- them — ^for cast-iron English stomachs a lit- 
sislf to soothe Mrs. Gud^e, by telling her tie cayene may be added with effect — and, 
long stories of great people, to all of whom ! set burning hot before you with your <Bufs 



she promised) one of these days, to present 
her : and this, in a measure, had the effect. 
Christopher and Gudge marched on at the 
bead of the party, neither ,being very com- 
municative; and in this order they went on, 



sur le plat, you have a dish that Heliogaba- 
lus might havo gormandised upon. 

Mr. Gudge found them very good feeding ; 
and what with ^tcv^ ^tlc^«di\. '^^vaa^ 'wsSl 
several emaW aSaxn^ oiXstwA^^ ^x. ^» '«^®«' 
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■hiny himaelf as the rain held up, that he |of these, with their mellow tones gradindly 
found something very fine in the prospect '""^*^ — ' — :~*u^j:«* :*i, *i .- — i 

from the window, and declared his intention 
of reinuining to enjoy it, — adding, that the 
women might go on if they chose. Neither 
Mrs. Gudge nor Mrs. Hamper were averse 
to the proceeding, as the gentleman^s bear- 
ing Iiad not in any way, up to the present 
time, tended to make tne journey especially 
agreeable ; and Christopher, not being a fa- 
vorite, did not see any inducement to ac- 
company them, so he waited behind as well. 
And then a relay of mules began to draw 
the ladies up the increasing steepness of the 

Eass ad they best might ; whilst Mr. Gudge, 
aving waited in tlie contemplation of nature 
as long as he thought proper, at length fol- 
lowed them, with Christopher. 

The road now became exceedingly pictu- 
resque ; for the ascent of the Great St. Ber- 
nard does not lie all the way amongst those 
regions of snow and dreariness in which we 
are acquainted with Napoleon, prancing in 
the wind upon a horse of astonishinf; spirit, 
considering the work he has gone through. 
Grape-vines were clinging to the sides of 
the mountains, which were dotted here and 
there with chalets in a most effective man- 
ner. The weather too was beginning to 
clear up ; and the charm of the scenery was 
increased by numerous little water falls, 
which owed their birth to the late rain, and 
were tumbling merrily down the steeps, .and 
wandering through the meadows until they 
reached the river. 

" I shall sit down here and be jolly," said 
Mr. Gudge, as he came to a turn of a road. 
" What's the use of working in this way ? — 
I wouldn't do it at home you know. Sit 
down too. There's a view. There's nothing 
like brandy to make you enjoy scenery." 

Albeit Mr. Gudge's perception of the 
beautiful was, as Christopher could plainly 
see, sharpened by the indulgences of the 
table, the scene was one that might have 
called for the admiration of any lx)dy. A 
noble valley opened on their right, in the 
depths of which could be seen the handsome 
village of Dranse. Before, and far below 
them, a long chain of rich pastures spread 
as far as the eye could reach; gradually 
merging from the lovely green of the valley, 
many hundtfed feet beneath, into the reddish 
brown of the mountain, and finally crowned 
by its summit of dark shrubs. The impet* 
uous Dranse, which, bursting its bounds 
three hundred years ago, swept away an 
entire village, was flowing through the bot- 
tom of a valley, like a line of white thread 



softening in the distance, with the occasional 
Ranz £s Vaches of the cow-boy's hom,^ 
not altogether such a note as Kcem'g would 
play, ^ut still a lusty and well-sustained one, 
— is indescribably beautiful. High up on 
their left the mighty St. Bernard was leaN 
ing his crown c^ eternal snow ; and the path 
they were to follow could be traced until it 
became a mere line, running in a zigzag 
direction upon the mountain. 

Mr. Gu(%e sat for a little time, looking at 
the scene with fishy eyes and parted hps, 
And at last observed to Christopher : — 

" It's very great, you know ; nothing like 
it that ever was. But it's the man, you see ; 
if the heart's in the right place. That's 
what I say : the heart, Sir, — the heart." 

" Have you got a heart ?" asked Christo* 
pher, upon whom Mr. Gudge's winey sym- 
parlies did not make a very great impression 
beyond one of contempt. 

Mr. Gudge stared at him for an instant, 
not knowing exactlvhow to take the inquiry; 
and then he repliea solemnly : 

'* Yes ; I have a heart that cati beat for 
another. H«e — no, not that side— here's 
my heart." 

" I should think so," said Christopher, as 
Mr. Gudge, somewhat hazy in his anatomi- 
cal knowledge, first put his hand on his right 
side, and then on his stomach. But the sar- 
casm was lost upon him. 

" When you see the beauties of nature," 
continued Mr. Gudge impressively, seizing 
hold of Christopher^ arm, " you ought to 
thank Heaven you're no better than tou 
should be; whilst so many poor creatures 
beg their bread from door to door." 

" I have not to thank you mnch for >^bat 
I am," said Christopher, somewhat sullenlir. 

" Yes, you have,-— every thing ; but jou 
don't know it, no^vhat I'm going to do ibr 
you." 

" What is it ?" asked Christopher eagerly, 
thinking that Mr. Gudge might give him 
some clue to the mystery. But, even in his 
cups, the attorney was too deep for that 

*^ Nothing," he replied, shaking his head, 
— " nothing that's either here nor there, until 
the time comes. And come it will, one of 
these days, as everything else does, if you 
wait for it,--postmen, bills, or fiire-engines. 
That's what Isay, mind. Now we'll go on." 

With Christopher's assistance, Mr. Gudgo 
contrived with some difiiculty to rise, and get 
upon the march again, having thus unsatis- 
factorily brought the conversation to a con- 
clusion. And fearful of conunitting himself) 



upon bright green velvet, mingling its dis- | did not appear anxious to re-commence it ; 
tant roar with the cattle bells in the meadows, but they walked on silently together, follow 



And this music is one of the most charming 
accompaniments to Alpine scenery. On the 
mountains e&ch animal has a bell attached 



ing the rough mule-track that formed the 
oidy path. 

Tne day wore on ; and its beauty began 



ct JtB neck} ajid the eSeci of many thouaai^) to dec\iiie ti&\)Qa^ ^mNC^^ ^t St. Piene^-^ 
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last Tillage up the moontain. The glow of 
the afternoon son gave way to a dull uni- 
form grey ; ti^e air rocame chilly ; big drops 
of rain fell now and then ; and there was 
altogether a promise of an ngly night. The 
fcenery, too, lost all its beauty, which had 
given way to an expanse of bare and savage 
wildness, stretching up, on and on, ap^- 
rently to the clouds, that were now begin- 
ning to settle themselves heavily round the 
peaks, entirely veiling them. And a curious 
wailing sound caused by the wind, and 
heard only in these high mountain solitudes, 
gave a further token of approaching bad 
weather. 

" We must get on," said Christopher, as 
Mr. Gudge, somewhat breathless and thirsty, 
stopped at the fountain to have " a sup of 
brandy and ti^ater." " It would not do to be 
left behind, in such a wild place, by the day- 
light." 

" Oh, there's no hurry," replied Gudge ; 
y we shall do. The beauty of the road is, Uiat 
you can't miss it if you would — for there's 
no other. Now then, trv my grog. It'll do 
you good ; make you walk up mil Ske a lamp- 
lighter." 

Christopher just put his lips to the proffer- 
ed leather cup ; and off they started again. 

And it was not before they ought to have 
done so : for when the elements intend to 
hold a rout upon the Alps, they are not long 
in making up their minds to it. The rain, 
which had begun to come down rather sharp- 
ly, changed to a driving sleet as they got 
higher ; and Uie traces c» vegetation ceased, 
except the few lichens which clung to the 
rocks, giving additional dreariness to the 
scene. Far up and away, however, they 
could see a lignt, which Christopher at first 
imagined to be the Convent; but as they 
reacked it at last, after toiling along the 
steep path, it turned out to be a mere hut, 
one story high, called the Canteen, — the^last 
habitation on the Swiss side of the St. Ber- 
nard ; and only used as a station for the 
coarsest refreshment. Here they heard that 
the mules and the char-iirbanc had preceded 
them some three or four hours ; and thev 
had still three good miles to go, to reach ! 
the Convent, over the worst part of the ' 
road. I 

It looked so wild and awfully lonely with- 1 
out, that Christopher proposed they should , 
stay at the Canteen, putting up with what 
accommodation it could offer, — ^which was, 
the floor for a bed and some tough bread for 
supper, — ^and go on in the morning. Mr. ! 
Gudge, however, foresaw the state of mind '■ 
into which the partner of his life would be 
thrown by their non-appearance, and the 
aeries of "scenes" attendant on it, and 
Iherefore he determined to go on ; borrowing 

rnrious machine, (which you would not \ 



have taken for a lantern unless yoa had 
been told that it was one, being more like a 
tin bird-capfe with horn sides,) as well as 
some matches. 

The sleet gradually turned to snow ; and 
had it not been for die overcharged water- 
courses choosing the footpath for meir chan- 
nel, all traces of Ihm track would have been 
lost by the heavy fall. There was not much 
conversation passed between them. They 
were both fi;a8ping with their exertions, and 
literally walking up a series of cascades all 
the way ; whilst the increasing darkness, 
the thickening snow, and the louder howling 
of the wind, betokened that much worse 
might be expected. The flakes were like 
nothing they had before seen. They were 
large and hard ; and nearly cut their eyes 
out, as they drove against them. 

** Well," said Mr. Gudge, as a short bit 
of pathway, on the level, allowed him to 
draw his breath, — " This winds up every 
thing. I was a fool, — an ass, — an idiot to 
come. I can't go much fu||her." 

" Come on, — come on," observed Christo- 
pher, with some anxiety, as Gudge pulled 
up, and leaned upon his stick. " It will be 
night soon ; and then I'm sure I can't tell 
what will become of us. Pray, walk faster. 
Ah ! here it comes !" 

Those who have never witnessed a storm 
<m the heights of the Alps, can form but little 
idea of its terrible grandeur from the tem- 
pests of ordinary climates. The elements 
appear to increase their furv in comparison 
with the grandeur of Nature s works around 
them. Sheets of mingled fire and water, 
chequered by huge snow flakes, seem to fall 
continuously from the crags and sweep over 
the mountains; whilst the thunder never 
ceases, — ^the echoes prolonging the rever- 
berations of one crash until another begins ; 
and above all, the mighty roar of the falling 
avalanches, high up on the snowy wastes 
where no living thing ever trod, increases the 
wild tumult. In a few minutes the streams 
swell to torrents, bearing down with them huge 
blocks of granite and mountain debris, wliich 
leap and lx>und from precipice to hollow, like 
pebbles, with a resistless force perfectly 
awful ; some of the larger turned from their 
channel, breaking their course into the still 
lower depths of 3ie valleys, splitting the fir- 
trees like reeds before them. And there is 
not a human sound of despair which may not 
beheard, but louder many hundred degrees, 
amidst the shrieks and howls, and mighty 
calling of the elements. 

Gudge tried to light his candle, but it was 
impossible in the tearing wind ; and they 
staggered on, until they just made out a low 
building on the side of the way, which might 
have b^n taken^ in. anothei ^^dixA^^Ti^ Vst ^xv 
ice-hoo&Q. 
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"^ Stop !" cried Christopher, *' we can li^t 
the candle here ; bat you must stoop down 
to enter." 

There was no door — merely a low,, arched 
opening 4 and they crept in, not without 
misgivmg that some of tne animals of these 
wild regions had sought shelter there, and 
might attack them fo%^ntruding. But noth- 
ing interfered with them. Some dry, brittle 
rubbish crushed and rattled below their feet, 
and this was all." 

" Now then for the lantern," said Gudge, 
"Come: we may do pretty well yet; we 
can't be far from the Convent.' 

'' They told us three miles at the Cantoen," 
said Christopher. " We must have come 
two." 

" We should never have got the matches 
to bum, but in this shelter," said Gudge, as 
he rubbed a match against the wall ; " There," 

The light burnt up as he was speakinff, 
and he looked around him. But scarce^ 
had his glance fallen on the floor, when he 
uttered a ho>^ of terror, and darted to the 
opening of th™ hovel, clutching Christopher 
by the arm, and pulling him with him so 
hurriedly that his cap was left behind. 

" Come out — come out I" he screamed, 
rather than cried, " it is a grave, and swarms 
with human bones t What can it be 7 Keep 
near me, but come away. Further — ^further 
still !" 

There was such an expression of horror 
and agony in his face, that Christopher was 
equally startled for the moment. But he 
soon said : 

" You must be mistaken — some animal 
has died here. I will look : besides, I have 
lost my cap." 

" Don't look, I tell you ; ceme away !" 
exclaimed the other trembling violently. " I 
never saw but one dead body in my life, and 
then the room was full of people. But to 
meet one here ! never mind your cap. Come 
away : it is a tomb — a grave !" 

" There is nothing in it that will hurt me," 
said Christopher, as he went towards the hut, 
and held up the lantern. And then he saw 
that Gudge was right : for the ground was 
really covered with dark, human bones and 
skulls, and mummy-like forms, some of which 
they had trodden down on entering. A 
slight shudder quivered through him. He 
hooked his cap out with the chamois horn at 
the end of his pole, and returned to Gudge. 

" I cannot tell what this terrible place is," 
he said ; " but they are human remains." 

Neither Christopher nor his companion 
knew that the building they had entered was 
the lower Morgue, or dead-house of the Con- 
vent : which the visitor may readily recollect 
at the side of the pathway up the last steep. 
Tlie bodies of those unfortunates who perish 
on their waj in the winter, are placed here ; 
and from the low temperature, do not decay 



by the ordinary process of decompoeitioo* 
There is a larger building close to the Con- 
vent, appropriated to the same pvrpose, bat 
its entrance is barred and grated. The one 
down the mountain is open ; and any travel- 
ler who cares to inspect so dismal a recep- 
tacle, may enter* ^ 

The terror into which Gudge had been 
thrown, was something strange to behold. 
All thoughte of their unpleasant situation, 
at the moment, appeared to desert him. He 
draffffed Cliiistopher away from the Morgue, 
ana hurried along a pathway at the edge 
of a gorse,. which the drift had left somewhat 
clear. It was not the right track. He knew 
not where he was going;, but anywhere — ^it 
was all the same — ^to get away from the 
dreadful place. 

" Come on," he said, " this way. I never 
saw a corpse before but once. They wanted 
me to look at Sir Frederick Arden when 
he was drowned, and in , his carriage ; 
but I would not for any money. And now 
I crunched and felt them ! — Ugh ! Come od 
— come on !" 

** But which way are you going ?" said 
Christopher ; " we appear to be descending. 
This cannot lead to tne Convent." 

" It must lead somewhere," replied Gud^, 
nervously. " I will not go by there agam. 
Hold" up the lantern, so ; now I can see. 
Here is something meant for a bridge. Come 
on, I tell you ; can't you move ?" 

As he spoke, a sheet of lightning — it was 
not a flash, but a lurid ^re, utat made 
every object start into distinctness, and threw 
out &e towering peaks of the Mount Velan 
into wonderful relief against the back sky — 
lighted up the path before them, across which 
enormous masses of snow were whirling 
down from the heights, and then gathering 
into avalanches to rush down into the gorge 
below. This was followed by a clattering 
peal of thunder that appeared to shake the 
very mountain to its foundation, as the shout^ 
ing echoes carried its roar along the entire 
chain, repeating themselves until the din was 
absolutely infernal. 

" Over the bridge !" cried Christopher, as 
with a comprehensive glance he saw the ex- 
treme peril of their situation. " Over the 
bridge, and go along the other side of the 
torrent. The snow is shooting down from 
the mountain a-head, enough to cover up 
a village. Stop ; let me go first with the 
light." 

The bridge was the mere trunk of a tree 
thrown across the water-course, underneath 
which the swollen stream was lashing and 
tumbling down a huge flight of natural steps 
to the depths of the gorsfe. Christopher 
passed over with care, and then held up their 
Deacon for Gudge to follow. But so misera- 
bly shaken and in a measure beside himself 
wiiScv tertoi n>i«a VVife ^Itoraey, that in the very 
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centre of the bridge he missed his footing 
and stepping on the edge of the tree it tipped 
over, and he fell headlong into the boiling 
«ddy below. 

It was not deep ; the water roared over 
the smooth granite blocks, and dashed round 
^em without ever being more than a foot or 
two in depth ; but it did this with a force 
that would have swept a far sturdier and 
heavier man than Gudge from his legs. 
The channel was at a very steep pitch down 
the gorge ; it might have been almost com- 
pared to a narrow, elongated cascade ; and 
he was driven on by the force of the water, 
from one block to another, — now literally 
washed over a level mass, and now driven 
round an opposing rock, — his mountain pole, 
which he had lost from his grasp in the 
shock, following him in the current. 

He screamed to Christopher for aid ; but 
every time the resistless power of the stream 
stopped his utterance, as it bore him on, 
bruised and wounded, over* fresh obstacles. 
Christopher, who was now dreadfully alarmed 
as well — ^though chiefly on the -other's ac- 
count — kept close to the edge of the stream, 
leaping down from rock to rock with fearful 
recklessness, as he tried to show the dubious 
light from their lantern, and hold out his 
pole to Gudge, that he might clutch hold of it. 

Again the lightning blazed over the aw- 
ful gorge of the « Gouffre du Diable" that 
was yawning in black impenetrability below 
them. By its sudden gleam Gudge caught 
liold of his staff, diat was hurled against him, 
by the fall, and gave the end of it to Christo- 
pher, who was upon the rock, a few feet above 
him. The other caught hold of it ; and was 
pulling Gudge to the edge of the torrent, 
when the chamois horn, which formed its 
crowning ornament, gave way, and he fell 
back again into the raging waters — ^tossed 
from side to side, immersed, Uirown up again, 
and turned over, as a nut may have been 
seen, in one of the gutters of the steep city 
lanes, running down towards the Thames. 

His position was now one of intense peril. 
Not twenty yards below him the torrent nar- 
rowed in its course, and then leaped at once 
into an abyss so deep that its fall could 
scarcely be heard amidst the riot of the ele- 
ments. Towards thts he was being rapidly 
harried. The mountain over which the 
rapid was flowing had evidently been riven at 
this point, in some former convulsion, and 
the water passed between the two table rocks, 
once forming a solid mass, by an opening not 
two feet broad, before it tumbled down into 
the gorge. There was room enough for him 
to be carried between these piers ; and such 
would have been the case, had not his pole, 
by the merest chance crossed the gap, in- 
stead of shooting through it lengthwise, and 
formed a species of barrier to his further 
progxess. Christopher saw this, and leaving 
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the lantern on the bank, he leaped upon one 
of the rocks, and gave him his hand. With 
the greatest difficulty, — for the rush of water 
kept him forcibly against the rock, — ^and af- 
ter many slips. Grudge contrived to climb up- 
on the block ; and then, perfectly overcome, 
he fell senseless on its rough, hard surface. 

It was some little time before he recov- 
ered. When he did, they were nearly 
hemmed in by the snow, which still drifted, 
rather than fell^ in overwhelming masses. 
Every trace of a pathway had disappeared ; 
they were in a wild and savage glen of crags 
and tonsnts, where scarcely the trusty foot 
of a chamois hunter could have trodden 
with saf(^, not knowing what precipice the 
smooth TOO of the snow veiled. The lan- 
tern still kept alight, struggling hardly with 
the storm, but throwing fOTth a sufficient 
gleam to guide them ; and by its aid Christo- 
pher partly led, partly supported, his compan- 
ion to a comparatively sheltered spot, where 
the lightning, as it illuminated the sky far 
above them, showed thatthe}«pvere at the bot- 
tom of a gorge, on either side of which the 
high rocks arose, towering several hundred 
feet over their heads. And here, breathless 
and exhausted, they both sank to the ground. 

" The miserable attorney was scarcely 
alive. Chilled almost to death by the water, 
— which in common wiUi the majority of 
mountain streams, haa its source in one of 
the glaciers high up on the summit,— con- 
tused and scared, it was some time before he 
could speak. 

" It's all over," he gasped at last ; " we 
must die here.. I am going to sleep ; and 
I've read that anybody who goes to sleep in 
the snow never wakes again." 

" See if you can walk about," said Christo- 
pher. " Here is yeur pole. Come, — ^I will 
try and lift you." 

"No! no!" replied Gudge. "I can't rise. 
Leave me alone. We must die ; who could 
live through a night here ; and who is to 
help us ? Die ! — and I am not prepared. 
I am not prepared ! I dare not die." 

He covered his face with his hands, and, 
cowering to the ground, cried like a child. 

" We may be nearer help than we imagine, 
after all," said Christopher ; " if we can but 
keep up till morning. If what they say of 
the Great St. Bernard monks and dogs be 
true, they would be sure to be on the alert a 
night like this." • , 

** Do you think so ?" asked Gudge eager- 
ly, clinging to the slightest straw of comfort 
Christopher held form, with the most feeble 
spirit. " What have you heard ? What 
makes you say so ?" 

" I have only heard stories about them,'* 
replied Christopher ; — ^" their wonderful sa* 
gacity, and the unceas\n!^^%^\i>&s^\.\r| ^Cba 
monks." 
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** Yes 7" int^mptea Godge anxiously. 
« Go on." 

" And — and^ — that's al^ I know," answered 
Christopher. 

Gudge gave a groan of despair. Clutch- 
ing at everything in his miserable terror, he 
bad even trusted to something that Christo- 
pher might say for comfort; and then, again, 
ne ahnost whined in his terror. 

**I have done wrong towards you," he 
said : ^* I have kept back that which you 
ought to have haa, and this is my punish- 
ment. To die here ; and never to be found 
—never to be buried I" 

The coid was overcoming him. He shud- 
dered violently ; his teeth chattered ; and he 
had almost lost his power to speak^ 

" What do you mean V* asked Christo- 

Eher eagerly, ail^s curiosity excited by the 
i8t speech. "Tell me now,— I bee and 
pray you to tell me now, what was me se- 
cret about my birth, which you alone, I am 
sure, are in possession of." 

" We ought to have no secrets here," said 
Gndge, crouchiag against the rock, which, 
overhanging, formed some sort of shelter 
ftom the large snow-flakes which found their 
way even to the bottom of the gorge. " I 
shall have done something in telling you. 
Not much — not much. 1 was wrong ; I 
ought to have done so befcnre. But you will 
forgive me, Christopher ?" 

There was such an abject crawling in 
Grudge's delivery of these words, that, in 
spite of all the circumstances, Christopher 
could not help regarding him with the most 
extreme disgust. But his curiosity had been 
80 keenly excited, that he pressed Gudge still 
more earnestly to make the promised revela- 
tions. And so great was the terror of the 
attorney in their present frightful condition, 
where all his cunning and worldliness were of 
so little avail, — so agonizing was to him the 
notion of their inability to extricate them- 
selves from the savage wilderness into which 
they had been brought, — that, with little per- 
suasion, he was prepared to explain every 
thing. 

He seized Christopher by the hand, and 
was about to speak) when the deep low bay 
of an animal was heard above the tumult of 
the storm, sounding from a ledge of rock a 
hundred feet above them. Magnifying the 
sound in his fright, Gudge started wilmy as 
he hoard it, and excjlaitned: 

*• Hark i— did you hear that ! It is the 
wolves ! There are swarms about us on 
these mountains ; and the storm is driving 
them before it. They will devour us !" 

•* No," replied Christopher : " they would 
rather avoid the light than come to it. 
What if it should be one of the doffs ! 
Hush !" he continued, — ^interrupting Gu^e, 
who was about to speak,—" Uush ! there it 
Jg Again r 



The noise was repeated, and now sosaM 

nearer : at the same time the reflection of 
some light was clearly visible upon the gran- 
ite rock above them ; and they could dis- 
tinctly hear a man's shout ; they both raised 
their voices and shouted in return. The 
echoes ran from crag to crag ; hut amongst 
them another sound was clearly distinct, and 
directly afterwards they plainly distinguished 
the words, — 

" En avant, Lion ! Bon chien ! En 
avant, Drapeau ! Hi done I" 

" They are the dogs l" cried Christopher, 
— ^ the Great St. Bernard dogs I We shall 
be found." 

The sounds approached. Directly, they 
saw one of the animals spring across a fis- 
suro of the rock, whilst the other came 
round from the position of the water-course^ 
and the next minute both were at their side. 
The first dog seized Gudge's hand, which he 
kept in his mouth without hurting it, al- 
though he held i4 with a tolerably firm grip, 
and commenced a loud whine of apparent 
satisfaction ; whilst the other leapt against 
Christopher with a force that laid him at 
once prostrate on the ground : which done, 
he stood over him and set up such a bark, 
that the noises of the elements- were com- 
pletely drowned in it. 

Before they had time to move further, the 
lights could be seen glancing along the snow, 
lower and lower down the edge of the tor- 
rent ; and immediately after a couple of men 
carrying lanterns, and large mountain poles, 
were at the mouth of the gorge. One of 
them was dressed in the long black gaber- 
dine of the order of St. Bernard, with a con- 
ical black cap surmounted by a tuft upon his 
head. The other had the appearance of a 
servant of the convent ; and wore the com* 
mon brown frieze of the country, with a 
round cap. 

As they arrived, the principal of the two 
figures went to the dog who had laid hold of 
Gudge's band, and pulling him away, ad- 
dressed a few words to the attorney in 
French. He did not clearly understand it : 
in fact, he was so overcome by his deliver- 
ance, that he could not for the minute pay at- 
tention to any thing. Christopher was, bow- 
ever, more collected ; as soon as he shook 
his canine Guardian away from him, he ro* 
plied to. the Monk, • who tJiad asked if they 
were the English expected at the Convent 
that evening. 

"Thank him — ^thank him for me," said 
Gudge to Christopher. " Tell him I'll giva 
him any thing — all the money I have with 
me, if it won't hurt his feelings. To think 
that after all— eh ? — dear me, dear me ; 
what dhall I do ?" 

He appeared as unable to bear the unex- 
pected deliverance, as he had been before 
to meet the danger. He shook hands with 
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OMlt^l^efr^' wi^ tha Monk, and his fol- 
Xicmer, 'and even embraced -the dogs, who^ 
diieetly retuftiing the caress, turned out 
Bonewhat . rougher customers than he had 
expected, until called away by their master. 
A few words from the Monk to Christo- 

5 Iter ezf^aioed everything. Mrs. Gudge and 
IH. Hamper had arrived at the Convent 
early in the afternoon, before there was any 
appearance of the storm, and h^d told the 
inmates that the other travellers were ex- 
pected. As the day declined, and they did 
not make their appearance, the anxiety of 
Mrs. Gudge increased ; and when the storm 
came on, which had raged with terrific vio- 
lence ou the summit of the pass, it 'was with 
the greatest trouble that Mrs. Hamper could 
keep her from rushing out herself. 

It has long been the custom of the Monks 
ef the Great St. Bernard, — which must not 
be confounded with the establishment of the 
same kind, on the Simplon — to descend 
the mountain throughout ike winter, and 
whenever diey think there is occasion for 
them to do so, at other times, in quest of 
travellers. Conceiving that there was some 
necessity for the excursion in the present in- 
stance ; and, in addition, moved by Mrs. 
Gudge's fears, which were rapidly merging 
into continuous hysterics, one of the monks 
had started, with two of the most keen- 
scented dogs and the marronier, a domestic 
of the Convent, under whose charge the an- 
imals were placed. They had come down as 
far as the Lower Morgue, where Gudge had 
been so fearfully terrified ; and which formed 
the ttsual limits of their descent under ordina- 
ry circumstances ; when Drapeau took up 
the scent and brought them down to the tree 
Inridge from which the wretched lawyer had 
fallen. Her& they were for a time at fault ; 
but the marronier had observed the trunk of 
the tree turned on one side ; and shifting it 
back to its proper position, had taken the dogs 
across, when they had directly found out the 
track which Christopher had followed at the 
side of the torrent ; and ultimately brought 
their masters to the crevice in which they 
had taken refuge. 

They directly prepared to retrace their 
stepB. Gadge could scarcely walk ; indeed, 
it was only by plying him with brandy, from 
a basket-i^isk which the marronier carried, 
that they could get him along at all. — 
Christopher was active enough ; and taking 
up their own light he went forward with the 
Monk, preceded by the dogs, and followed 
by Gudge and the domestic. The storm had 
abated but little : the consciousness of se- 
curity, however, gave them renewed energy ; 
and in a very short time they had got to the 
point, where Gudge in his terror first deviar 
ted fh>m the track. 

From this, to the Convent, the journey was 
coaqntiatively easy.- The snow was still 



fallmg so heavily, that the traces of their de^ 
scent had been altogether obliterated ; but 
the dogs bounded on before them, — leaping, 
barking, and tumbling, one over the other, 
and revelling in the snow as they rolled 
down, and threw it about them, as caged 
Polar bears do in the water of their tanks in 
hot weather. ^ 

The last steep ascent was passed, and then 
the lights from the Convent windows gleamed 
over Uie snowy platform before them ; whilst 
at the smaller building on the right — to 
which travellers of an interior class : tramps, 
Savoyards, image-men, and the like are usu- 
ally consigned — several people had ventured 
out upon the steps with lighted branches of , 
fir, anxious to see the result of tlie expedi« 
tion, as the barking of the dogs announced 
their arrival. And directlv three or four 
more animals rushed out from an archway 
under the Convent door, and nearly over- 
whelmed the new comers with their greeting. 

But this was nothing. For as one or two* 
of the visiters of the Convent appeared at 
the window of the refectory, — ^the presumed 
perils of Mr. Gudge and Christopher having 
formed the only subject of conversation, — 
Mrs. Gudge rushed down the steps, without 
her bonnet, and her front much deranged by 
her anxiety, and with a scream of delight 
threw her arms round her husband's neck, 
and exclaimed : . 

"Oh! G.I G.! what have I been suffering 
for your sake ? How could you behave so 
to me ?" 

With his perfect freedom from danger, all 
Mr. Gudge's softened feelings had vanished. 
He only saw the people looking at him, and 
at his wife's uncared-for toilet. So he qui- 
etly put her on one side, saying, — 

" It's all right. Now don't make an idiot 
of yourself." 

And then, with the others of the party, 
they advanced to the steps leading to the 
Convent, followed by Christopher, — who was 
probably more bewildered than anybody by 
the events of the last two hours ; and would 
have willingly put up with a longer delay on 
the part of their deliverers, to have allowed 
Gudge to finish the revelations he appeared 
inclined to make. 

The Superior received them at the en- 
trance to the Hospice : but several of the 
visitors — who had been lucky enough to ar-^ 
rive there before them in the day time — were^ 
in the passage. Of course a thorough 
change of clothes for Mr. Gudge, (who, 
drenched with the rain and the rapid, and 
then refrozen, had somewhat the appearance 
of an ice-demon in a pantomine,) was neces- 
sary, and Christopher also stood in need of 
fresh garments. But as they had brought' 
none with them, they were obliged to throw 
themselves upon the generosity of the jnonka. 
The aerranl N»\v<a H^.m'i^ i^st Ste.^ v^SaSSL %^ 
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fhwted attire broug^ them some fresh ones : 
and equipped in regular monastic guise — 
for they could get no other — as well as for- 
tified and strengthened by some brandy, they 
descended to supper in the strangers* room, 
wherein a large party of all nations had as- 
embled. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TOUNG Sm FREDERICK ARDBN AND FAHNY 

HAMPER. 

Bessy Payne worked very hard to finish 
Fanny Hamper's dress by the important 
Tuesday. The narrow edges of silver were 
put round the flounces, and the two very lit- 
tle tiny boquets disposed of at the most ef- 
fective points ; and then she packed it in a 
basket, and was iust preparing to start, when, 
of all the people in the world, whom ahe 
would not nave cared to see just at that 
moment, who should come in but Sprouts. 

" Going out, Bessy ?'* he inquired. " And 
where to V* 

" Hammersmith, Tom : to take home the 
ball-dress for one of Mrs. Sadler's young 
kidies." 

" Oh !" returned Sprouts, who had. evi- 
dently heard of the approaching school party 
from the little milliner ; but was not entirely 
in the secret of the other, affair — **• But you 
will not be gone very long, shall you, Bessy ?" 

Poor Bessy felt uncomfortable. She knew 
that she should be out all night, but she did 
not dare to say so. So she replied : 

" Fm afraid it will be late, Tom — ^very late 
indeed, before I come back, I have so much 
to do. What makes you ask ?" 

" Because I've got an order for Vauxhall," 
said Tom. "Think of that. Vauxhall: 
and you have never been there I It's of no 
consequence at all, you know, how late you 
are, — nine, — ten, — eleven even, would be in 
time to see something." 

" I really don't 'know, Tom," said Bessy, 
feeling worse and worse, and coloring, — it 
was lucky she kept her back to the light, as 
she found, or pretended to find, the hasp of 
the basket so difficult to close. " No ; I'm 
afraid — not to-night. For if I come home in 
good time, I am so very busy, you know." 
I't know it all,'^' said Tom. 



"No, I don' _. _„, 

" You're workingr too hard. ' Your poor little 
fingers will be all bone, if you go on at iis 
rate. Come now, Bessy, 'make a holiday 
this evening when you come back. I don^t 
mind how late it is." 

« But really I have so much to do, Tom." 

The hasp was more obstinate than ever, 
and would not shut without Bessy bent her 
pretty face close to it. 

'• Now, this is all nonsense, and precious 
ankjnd/^ continued Sprouts. **An order 



don't come every day. I've no doubt I ooidfl 
find heaps of girls who would jump at it ; 
though you turn up your nose at the chance." 

" Now Tom !" said poor Bessy in a tone 
of reproach. 

" Yes, and now, Bessy ! if you come 
to that," said Sprouts. " 1 never knew yoa 
so uncomfortable before. Why won't yon 
come ? I am sure you have some reason." 

" Well, then," said Bessy, looking up : 
" there is a reason, Tom ', but you musn't 
ask me what it is : indeed — ^indeed you 
musn't ; because I have promised so faithfully 
not to say any thine about it to a soul. Yoa 
shall know some (my." 

** And why not now ?" 

** Now don't ask me, there's a good, dear 
Tom," replied Bessy, — and her eyes were 
actually glistening as her head almost 
touched the basket '* Don't ask me. Yon 
know I would tell you all about it, before any 
body else in the world, if I might." 

'* This is the first time you have ever kept 
any thing from me," said Sprouts. 

" It is — it is, Tom," answered Bessy, al- 
most crying outright ^ And I am very sor- 
ry I have promised to do so ; but it shall not 
happen again." And she glanced at her lit- 
tle Dutch clock as . she spoke. " It is time for 
me to go," she added. " Come now, Tom : 
say you forgive me, and next week I'll go to 
Vauxhall, and some day perhaps, all over 
the world, if you wished it, with you ; you 
know I would." 

" No I don't," said Tom, angrily. " I 
don't know any thing of the kii3. I od^ 
know you are not treating me well. And I 
have been all day looking forward to such 
fun tonight Well, never mind ; as yoa 
say,.it's the last time any thing of the loiul 
shall happen." 

Ashe spoke he moved towards the door. 

« Oh, Tom ! don't go away like that !" 
said Bessy, jumping up and seizing him by 
the arm. " Now, this is really so very un- 
kind of you. Oh ! why was I so silly as to 
promise not to tell any body !" 

^'Ah, you may well say that," said Sproats, 
gradually working up his jealousy to an 
unwonted pitch. "Why did you, then? 
Well; I must see who will go with me. 
The order sdiall not be lost" And as be 
spoke he pulled his arm away, and banging 
the door after him hurried out of the house. 

" Tom I Tom !" cried Bessy after him ; 
" don't go away like that Come back,— 
only for a half a minute." 

But he did not pay any attention to her ; 
so Bessy looked after him for a few seconds, 
and then coming back to her little room, she 
sat down upon her basket and burst into 
tears. 

She cried bitterly, — sobbing as she had 
never done before, for this was the first 
quarrel they bad ever had. And the first 
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qaaml,— -not a Kttle difference, but a regu- 
kr quarrel, even if only on one aide, — ^with 
people who are fond of one another, is not so 
very ludicrous a thing after all, although dis- 
interested parties do laugh at it. And she 
was in such a corner that she could, not tell 
what to do. Miss Hamper would be expect- 
ing her, and it would never do to disappoint 
her. She was promised such excellent pay- 
ment, too ; • not that Bessy was mercenary, 
but she was carefully hoarding up eveiy 
sixpence she could spare, and all fer an 
event in which Tom would figure with as 
much importance as herself. But then — ^he 
had gone away so angry — ^never kissed her 
— ^never even said good night. And when 
she thought of this, the tears all rushed t)ut 
again so fast and plentiful, that it was a 
wonder where they all came from ; until the 
dock striking told her how the time was go- 
ing on. So Bessy dried her red eyes as 
well as she was able ; and lifting up her 
basket, which was not half so heavy as her 
own heart, started upon her journey, double 
iocki ag her own room after her. 

She found the omnibus, and got to the inn 
at Hammersmith all in good time. Indeed 
she was ha4f an hour earlier than she need- 
ed to have been ; and this was a sad period 
to wait in the cheerless room. People came 
in and out and st;aLred at her ; and one or 
two /^ents, -seeing her pretty face, — ^although 
it was now rather sad and pale, — wanted to 
be polite. But Bessy's manner ©f replying 
checked them so effectually, that they nevei- 
made a second attempt. And here we will 
leave her, and retOTn to Mrs. Jljdler's Es- 
tablishment. 

The young ladies under fourteen had 
gone to bed ; and as it was a moonlight 
night. Miss Hamper, together with Miss 
Clifford, Miss Herbert, and Miss Maurice, 
were allowed to stay on the grounds later 
than usual. Mademoiselle Le Brun was 
there also, with her old guitar, which would 
not be tuned any .how — ^the damps of twilight, 
as the lady said, affected the strings. But 
. this did not keep her from singing, " Tes 
jolis yeux blues" over and over again ; and 
so persevering was she in the repetition, that 
the girls began to think she never would give 
^ver. 

« I am in such a fright," said Fanny Ham- 
per ; " I don't know what to do. If that old 
thing don't go away, all will be spoiled." 

"Let us cast lots," said Miss Herbert, 
•« which shall go and talk to her about Vic- 
tor. That is the only thing which will do it." 
Miss Clifford produced three pins of differ- 
ent stature, which Fanny Hamper was to 
hold ; and whoever drew the shortest was to 
be, for the time, admitted to Mademoiselle's 
oft-repeated confidence respecting her at- 
tachment. The lot" fell to Louise Herbert, 
\iiio sighed deeply. 



" Oh dear," she said, « I shall have to hear 
it all over again, — how Victor bartered his 
heart for gold, (I'm sure I don't wonder at 
it,) and how she watched for liim until the 
spring came round aga.in ; and how she 
fainted when she saw his marriage in the 
•papers, and nothing passed her lips for a 
month. I should like to see myself doing 
that for any man, even if he was all (he 
officers in the Twelfth. I wish she would 
finish." 

As if a foiry had granted some magic 
power. Miss Herbert's wishes were complied 
with at that instant, and the strain waa 
hushed in thiff way. Mademoiselle Le Brun 
could not sing witt^out an audience ; at all 
events, she loved to . imagine tlwit people 
were listening to her, whether such were 
the case or otherwise, — and so, as the play- 
ground was next the road, she usually se- 
lected this spot for her serenades. And on 
-the present occasion, a rude and ill-conduct- 
ed boy, passing on the highway, had added 
a burden to the French ballad, in a pre- 
sumed dialect pertaining to a recently do- 
ceased monarch of the Cannibal Islands, 
which he appeared to imagine would be in 
keeping with the unknown tongue in \^jaeh 
Mademoiselle was singing. The charuWks 
thus rudely broken : the songstress sought 
the house in disgust; and by way of re- 
venge ordered the young ladies to come in 
as well. 

Fanny Hamper lingered behind ; and as 
the clock struck nine, a note came fiying 
over the wall tied to an oyster shell, which 
she thrust into her pocket, and took up 
stairs* 

The quartette of young ladies had a small 
chamber to themselves, at the extremity of 
one of /the wings of the house. Against 
this a laundry had been built, its flat roof 
being immediately below the window ; and 
the roof was about a foot higher than the 
wall, which separated the play-ground from 
the road. On this eventful evening, the 
chamber was a scene of great and intense 
excitement. None of them thought of go- 
ing to bed ; but th^ sat round the window, 
watching the road until the time came. 

And with the eventful hour, came also 
Sir Frederick Arden, driving a Hansom cab, 
all by himself. He looked up at tlie win- 
dow, and then appeared about to stop, when, 
suddenly moving on again, he was lost at 
the turn of the road, 

" I wonder what he means !" said Fanny, 
" How very odd !'* 

But an explanation was soon given by the 
appearance of the policeman doming the 
other way, who walked ffravely down the 
road, and soon vanished. In another minute 
or two, the cab returned. 

Sir FredencV. VsoVe^ ^X.^'a ^*ysAw«^"«xv^ 
took & pea-ft\i«^T,'w\aR\v \ift >mA. ^^>n^^s»^ 
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,to announce his arrival with against the 
panes, from his pocket. But there was no 
necessity for it. The sash went up very si- 
. lently — Fanny Hamper had used nearly all 
her soap in smooUiing its course in the 
morning — and then a while handkerchief 
was waved in token of recognition, and a 
mysterious little bundle thrown out, which, 
of course he could not catch. And, next 
Fanny stepped out upon the roof of the 
laundry, and the three girls clustered round 
the window to watch her escape, in breath- 
less anxiety. 

As young Arden got down (b pick up the 
bundle, he turned the cab half round, back- 
ing the driver's seat against the wall, to the 
top of which it almost reached. 

" Now Fanny," he said, **^mind how you 
come. You had better tum round — ^that's 
it. Now then, give me your ibot — ^that's the 
wall." 

** I am sure if anybody bad told me I 
could get along here,. I should never have 
believed them," said Fanny, as she paused 
.an instant upon reaching the walL 

" We don't know what we can do until 
we try," answered Frederick. " And you 
ai^uch a brick I — you beat the joUiest girl 
I 4Bdw, all to chalks." 

** Hush ! Frederick I — now don't talk so. 
What a horrible cab you have got ?" 

" Oh, it's slap up l"^ returned the young 
hopeful. " I wouldn't bring my own ; it's 
.80 handsome that it would be observed. 
These wheels run like one o'clock I" 

" Oh my goodness, Frederick ! — ^we shall 
he at Richmond before that time !" observed 
Fanny Hamper, perfectly misunderstanding 
him. 

" Pshaw I — yes : what a dear little goose 
you are ! Now. then, look alive. Tread on 
the seat." 

"I won't, Frederick. Now I declare I 
will not, if you don't look the other way. It 
is so very dreadful : Vm quite ashamed of 
myself as it is." 

" Oh, what's it matter ?" 

" Well, now, I won't : and you may stay 
all night. Come, Sir : now Frederick — re- 
collect the girls." 

As Arden turned round at her request, 
Fanny contrived, with a great display of 
courage and surefootedness, as well as of 
ancles, to climb from the wall to the perch 
of the cab, and thence to the ground. When 
there she told her cavalier that he might 
look again, and got into the vehicle. Sir 
Frederick mounted to his seat, Fanny waved 
her hand to the girls as the others bc^ed, 
and off they started. 

"Fanny!" said the Baronet, speaking 
through the little trap in the top of the 
Hansom. 

''Law! Frederick, bow you startled me I I 
/f^ouUnot think where the voice came from" 



*^That is why I got a cab like this, ] 
would not bring a man, because he mi^i 
split : ..and if I had got another, I could out 
have talked and dnven at the same time. 
Isn't it fun ?" 

"*- Yea— but Tm terribly afraid it will be 
found out." 

"Not a chance of it: you shall leave 
when you like, and can get back as quietly 
as you came out. P'st — come up. This is 
the style of doing it. These high wheels 
would run you to blazes in five minutes." 

" Oh ! Frederick — what horrible language I 
Who ever heard such a word." 

"I have— often," said the other. "Now 
then, bvzy 1 c'ck !" 

The horse trotted on, and in a few minutes 
they came to the inn where poor Bessy was 
expecting them. 

" Here we are, Fanny," said Sir Frede- 
rick, as they drew up. " Stage the first 
over. What's m that little bundle ?" 

"Oh — things — ^you know." 

" But I don t know — what are tlwngs ?" 

" Well, — you should not ask. Sir Imperti- 
nence. Now, am I to get out of the cab by 
myself; €»* do you feel disposed to assist 
me.. What shocking doors I And Frede- 
rick — as if that little milliner girl is lieie." 

By the assistance of the young gentle- 
man, Fanny wei^ through the dimcult pro- 
cess of getting out of a Hansom cab with 
becoming propriety, and was directly shown 
up stairs to a room, which had been got 
ready for her :. and where Bessy Payne, who 
was immediately in attendance, rejoiced, at 
last, that^me relief had come to her dis- 
piriting I(m8lines6. 

Next to going shopping with ladies, no- 
thing is so wearying to gentlemen of active 
minds, as waiting whilst they dress. It is 
impossible to conceive what they do to make 
out the time ; for, simply and mechanically 
considered, a quarter of an hour ought to 
suffice for putting on the most elaborate toi- 
let ever made, feir Frederick Arden did not 
trouble himself to think ; but lighted a cigar, 
and went down to have a little lively con- 
versation on topics of the day, with a select 
circle of omnibus conductors and proprietors 
of one or two tax-carts, waiting in front of 
the inn. And as he insisted upon treating 
the assembly to whatever they chose to or- 
der, he was enabled to romance to any ex- 
tent, without fear of contradiction. 

"You've got a likely horse there, Sir," 
said one of the men, as he eyed the animal in 
the cab. "He's been a good 'nn in his 
time. ' 

"Yes — yes," answered young Arden; 
" and I've got him cheap too, for the nigbt 
I offered to fight his master, whether I should 
give him two guineas or ten shillings, and I 
won. He knocked up at the second round, 
\ He co\3\dn\«XaLiy\^\^,'^wxV)Myw, Feel there/ 
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^^And here Sir Frederick took off his co^X, 

^^>ped up his shirt sleeve, doubled hia arm, 

and went round the circle of compaay for 

^em to feel his muscle, and admire its 

toughness. . 

" There's a biceps ^^ he added: "iron — 
isn't it ? All my muscles are the same. I 
could crack a walnut between my shoulder 
blades too. And look at my chest — see 
here: pectoralis as big in proportiou as a 
bird's : and all solid muscle, ^^lck Mawley 
says, I could lick any of the light weights, 
if I went la for that line of business." 

There was' not anything very remarkable 
in Sir Frederick's muscular development — 
there never is in men who are always talk- 
ing about and showing it: or if there should 
he, they never have pluck in proportion. But 
all the present companions of the young 
Baronet felt his arms, and were astonished 
at the biceps, and said they shouldn't like to 
have a blow from it : and then he felt truly 
liappy. 

*« My legs are just the same," he said : 
*' I can stick to anything. I've ridden colts 
that have thrown ail the best rough-riders in 
the Blues." 

" I dare say^" replied the company, gea- 
. eraUy. 

'' xou know the railings that divide the 
Serpentine bridge V 

" Oh, yes," they all knew it very welL 

" Weil then, I made an unbroken horse I 
was riding take those backwards, and I clear- 
ed them." 

The company expressed admiration. 

*' But that's all nothing. I've got a mare 
at home that will take anything. I rode her 
aX the Thames one day off the Brocas, at 
£ton, and, 'pon my life, she almost cleared 
it." • 

^ Oh, she didn't quite then. Sir f asked 
one of the circle. 

'* No, no ; not quite : came down in the 
water over half way though. It was five- 
and-twenty feet deep, and we went down 
like a shot, 'till I felt her feet touch the bot- 
tom, up she sprang again, and I turned her 
round, and swam her down to Windsor 
Bridge, before the Queen and thousands of 
people." 

'^ She must be worth something," said 
another. 

^* I refused fifteen hundred guineas for her 
yesterday. True bill, Sir, so help me sever- 
al champions of the light weights." 

In this way <lid the conversation proceed, 
until the chambermaid came down to say 
that the ladies were ready ; upon which Sir 
Frederick took away the nosebag, from 
which the horse had been trying to toss com 
into his mouth for the last half hour, and 
bearing him up in true cabman-like style, 
drew up to the door, and hailed Fanny with 
a ^' Here you are. Miss i" as she appeared. 



accompanied by Bessy, whose alarm at die 
rash freak, kept her quivering like an aspen 
leaf. The ostler threw open the doors ; 
Miss Hamper entered, having disposed of 
her dress, so that scarcely any room waa 
left for Bessy ; the front windows were clat- 
tered down, starting the inmates into tits, as 
they always do into Hansom's cab:), unleiss 
nervous passengers are pregved for it ; the 
loiterers winked at one anotner, and off the 
expedition started to Richmond. 

They were not long going. The horse 
was refreshed ; the high wheels bowled 
along hghtly ; and Sir Frederick * put the 
steam on,' as he termed it, which consisted 
in lighting another cigar and whipping the 
horse, stopping only once at the Star and 
Garter, at Kew Bridge, for a glass of pale 
ale, and an unsuccessful attempt to per- 
suade the girls to follow his example. And 
then they were off again : up one side of 
the bridge, and down the other, — over the 
green, — under the wall of the Royal Grar- 
dens ; and finally, after rattling along George 
Street, they came to the Greyhound Inn. 

The company were all arriving at the. 
Castel Hotel, and there was a long Une of 
carriages and gleaming lamps at the end of 
the street. Sir Frederick would not ^ up 
to the door with the cah, so he pulled up at 
the Greyhound, and having assisted Fanny 
Hamper and her companion into the pas- 
sage, took the cab round to the yard, and 
immediately rejoined them. 

" I am thinking what we shail do with 
you," he said to Bessy, "for you will be 
tired before we come back with sitting 
ap alone. Suppose you come up to the Ho- 
tel, and then I can get you to assist ki the 
refreshment room. You may be amused.'* 

Still trembling at her imprudence, Besfly 
consented. Such a decided first step haid 
been taken, that it did not do to flinch now 
from other proposals. 

"^ How are we to get to tiie Castle, Fred- 
erick 7" asked Fanny Hamper. 

"Oh, we can walk," was the reply, 

"Walk !" exclaimed Fanny, with aston- 
ishment. 

" Why not ?— It is a fine dry night. Be- 
sides, you will see my plan. Tie yoni: 
handkerchief round your head, and take my 
arm. Your little friend will follow us." 

Fanny did not need much persuasion, so 
she did as young Arden requested ; and tell- 
ing Bessy to keep close to them they tripped 
along the pavement, and in two minotes 
were under the portico of the Castle HoteL 

"Now wait a minute," said Frederidc, 
" and see what I am going to contrive." 

He drew her back, as one or two of the 
vehicles put down their guests, until a fam^ 
ily carriage drew np, from which a lady and 
three ffirls descended. As tj^eY ^^^'c^^^ 
hall, rredencX to^^s^w^ ^««^ OtfjRtfSsJi ^«^^ 
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hU charge, and went into the room where 
iSbe voucners were exchanged, and the tick- 
ets paid for. 

" Ah, Sir Frederick V said the lady, ** we 
did not expect to see you here. Who are 

E!>a with ? I thought Lady Arden was at 
righton." 

'* So she is^*' said the young Baronet. 
**We came a laige party though. The 
others are b^|ind." 

He squeezed Fanny's arm, as he spoke, 
and then purposely keeping up the conver- 
sation, accompanied the others into the re- 
freshment room. The object was jrained. 
They had not appeared to enter by them- 
selves ; so everything was all right. Then 
planting Fanny for an instant on the sofa 
with them, he went back to Bessy, and 
knowing the proprietor, installed her behind 
one of the long tea-tables. 

The ball i^cd not be described. It is 
sufficient that Fanny Hamper did not sit 
down much, young Arden now and then 
giving her up, * for the look of the thing,' to 
two or three of * the dear Twelfth' that he 
met there : some of whom danced, and some 
preferred pretending to play at ecart^ in the 
card-room — a game of flirtation which the 
hopeful Baronet usually interrupted. To 
Bessy it afforded much wonderful amuse- 
ment — so much indeed that, all eyes, she 
forgot all the attendance she ought to have 
given. She saw the young ladies practis- 
ing such clever manceuvres to get away 
from their chaperons ; and telling ineligible 
young gentlemen that they would not dance 
that set, but directly afterwards standing up 
with the favored one. And then she 
watched all their dresses, and got more 
hints than whole volumes of fashion books 
would have given, her : and tried to take as 
many patterns home in her head as she 
could : and vtrhen she heard the music m 
the ball-room, she thought that she could 
dance as well as any of them, for Tom had 
said so. And perhaps at that very moment 
Tom was dancing with somebody else at 
Vauxhall. It was very unpleasant that — ^to 
be sure-«-and made Bessy for a time quite 
nneasy ; but, just then, a waltz finished, and 
the crowd of dancers heated and panting, 
thronged round the refreshment tables, and 
wanted so much ice, lemonade, and cherry- 
water, that it was as much as Bessy could 
do to supply the glasses fast enough, and 
she had no time left to think. After this, 
Bot a few of the young men who had eyed 
the httle girl ail the time, took their partners 
hack and then returned to talk to her : to 
the great anger of the other attendants. 
But Bessy behaved so well ; and put them 
4own so quietly, that there was no cause 
lor any continued black looks. At last it 
l)ecame necessavy for them to depart, as the 
grey of morning could be seen struggling in 



the corridor against the light of the laom^ 
So they went back to the Greyhound ^j^m 
m another ten minutes the pale and weaflH 
girls were once more in the cab, and on 
&eir road home again. 

They were all too tired to talk ; and the" 
road to the omnibus publTc-bouse seemed 
three thnes as Itmg as it had appeared be- 
'fore. The people were not up, and they 
' had to wait whilst they roused tiiem ; when 
Fanny and Bessy got out, and the former 
soon changed her tlungs and returned, to be 
taken once more to Belhield House ; and by 
the time they got there it was brimd sunny 
daylight. 

The cab was backed against the wtlU as 
before, and Fanny was assisted on to it by 
young Arden : for she did not appear by this 
tkne to be so particular about her ancles. 
She got on the roof of the laundry, and 
stepped towards the window, at which she 
tapf)ed lightly with her fingers. The blind 
moved, and as she expected to see the fair 
face of either Miss Herbert, Miss Clifford, or 
Miss Maurice acknowledge the signal, the 
curtain was drawn aside, and Mrs. Sadler, 
in all the dignity that a dressing-^own and 
morning cap could give, appeared ready to 
receive her ! 

" Here's a row I" said the young Baronet, 
as he saw the apparition, ana heard a faint 
cry of terror from the young lady. " Dont 
let her see you," he said to Bessy, hurriedly, 
as she looked out. " I shall be given in 
charge in another minute, and am no use 
here. She can get throuffh it better by her- 
self than anything J can m)." 

** What will become of me J" cried Bessy, 
in an affony of terror. 

" Nothing," said the other, as he took his 
place upon the seat, just as Mrs. Sadler 
threw up the window, and said audibly, with 
unparalleled grandeur : 

" So, — ^Miss Hamper — lost, abandoned, 
ruined girl !*' 

" Oh, that's enough," said Sir Frederick. 
" Now, I'll take you back to London," he 
continued, speaking to Bessy ; " all right 
Good bye. Now then !" 

And thus heartlessly leaving poor Fanny 
Hamper to her fate, he turned the horse 
Touna, and drove off towards London, as he 
recommended Bes^ to go to sleep. She 
was, however, too much flurried to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

But there was some one also, who had 

watched equally with her. It had been s 

sad and heavy night with poor Tom Sprouts. 

He had seen her go away from home, and 

caught a sight of her pale, unhappy little 

I face as she left with her basket, through the 

I ^' nuts to crack' and theatrical combats in 

I his shop window, and after that he had been 

, very miserable. He did not go to Vauxhall. 

I He gave his order away to'Sie joung lady 
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wbo read all his old romances, and then 
walketd up and down the court after he had 
put up his 'shutters, until he got quite tired 
with watching for Bessy's return, and won- 
dering where she could have gone to, and 
why she would not tell him. 

At last he caald bear his solitude no lon- 
ger, and he went out into the New Cut for 
a stroll. It was a holiday evening. All 
sorts of people were about, laughing and 
merry-making; coming up. from suburban 
trips, and from the late river boats ; getting 
jolly in public-houses, or stifling in concerts, 
the wild sounds of which floated with the to- 
bacco-soioke from the open first-floor win- 
dows. The stalls were all lighted up — 
there was a regular feast of paper-bag lan- 
terns along the pavement ; itinerant vendors 
were talking one another down, as they 
published the marvellous properties of their 
wares, and all was life and motion. But 
Tom felt even more wretched and lonely 
here, from very contrast, than he had done 
at home. He called on the jolly, man, think- 
ing that perhaps Bessy might be there, or 
that he could tell Mrs. Chirpey all about it. 
But the jolly man was making holiday with 
everybody else : there was nobody at home 
at his house — not even baby. So Tom went 
miserably hom^ again, clinging to some 
slight crumb of hope that Bessy had return- 
ed in the interim. 

But no : it was past eleven ; her door was 
still locked, and no key in it, nor light in her 
window, which was a little way open, just 
as she had left it. He went away several 
times for ten minutes, walking round the 
dirty streets in the neighborhood of the court, 
and thinking that when he* came back he 
would see the light, which would be to him 
such a beacon of happiness. But ever 
when he returned th# room was still dark, 
and the wTridow still open. 

It got very late. No more people came 
through the court : only the policeman. And 
every time he made his round, still poor 
Tom was marching up and down. At last 
he got so exhausted that he let himself into 
his shop, and sitting down at his counter, 
leaned his head upon it and fell fast asleep, 
with a bundle of Tales of the Wars for his 

pillow. 

When he awoke, he heard a clock strike 
five. He was so glad to find that the night 
had gone, and he hurried out into the air. 
But it was only to be more cruelly disap- 
pointod than before. The window was still 
open. It was clear that Bessy had not been 
home at all ! 

-Half-maddened, jaded, and crushed, he 
was contemplating knocking up the house, 
breaking into her room, or some such wHd 
tend useless outburst, when he heard a noise 
of wheels rattling down the street, and pre- 
'ffntiy a cab stopped at the end of the court. 



It was evidently driven by a gentleman, who 
got down and assisted a female to alight 
from it, dragging a basket at the same time 
from the interior. And then he drove off 
again, as no other than Bessy Payne came 
towards the spot where Sprouts was stand- 
ing. 

A cry of surprise and jealousy burst from 
Tom's lips, as he advanced towards hej^ 
scared and distraught at what he witnessecT 
And Bessy, when she saw him, uttered an 
exclamation of fear, as she raised both her 
hands in an attitude of supplication. But 
Tom caught her fiercely by tne arm, and in 
his terrible passion a word escaped his lips, 
that he often and often afterwards would 
have given worlds to have recalled — a terri- 
ble word that made poor Bessy shriek with 
terror as she heard it, and then fall fainting 
at her own door, ' white and senseless as 
marble. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

STILL ON THE GREAT ST. BERNAKD. — THB 
LEGEND OF THE TOUR DE MARTIOB7. 

All the dangers of the mountain were 
soon forgotten in the cheerful sight presented 
bv the visitors' room in the convent, when 
Godge and Christopher entered. 

It was a plain wainscoted apartment, with 
a polished wooden floor, and no ceiling, but 
that made of the joists and planks of the 
chamber overhead ; some five-and-twenty 
feet long by eighteen broad, and looking out 
by two windows tipon the neck of the pass 
from Switzerland to Aosta, and the inferior 
building, destined for the reception of the 
humblest class of travellers rr-imaffe-men^ 
hurdy-gurdy boys, and the like. A log fire 
banged, and crackled, and blazed, upon the 
hearth, as if firing a succession of salutes 
to welcome the travellers ; and it threw its 
cheery glow upon several pictures hung 
round the walls, representing the passage of 
Napoleon, the Hospice itself, some Patron 
Saints, and a fine engraving of the Dogs of 
the Alps, from a painting by Landseer. There 
was a piano, too — a real piano, upon which 
you might play tunes — the keys of the flats 
and sharps of which were white, and those 
of the naturals black. How it ever got up 
so high, and by such a road — for the SaUe 
des Voyageurs, at the Great St. Bernard, is 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and the latter part of the journey like a flight 
of bad stone stairs — was a problem nobody 
ever solved, until they were told that it was 
brought up piecemeal on the backs of mules^ 
and put together there. There was a good 
collection of music also, on the instrument.^ 
all Louisa Pugel'a cVxa^Tgvmg, \\>aO>gtjh»M^ 
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'YtJmanced; the operas of Norman, Sonnam- 

' bula, and La Gazza Ladra, entire ; and seve- 
ral of those comical little pictorial histories, 
in which a kind-hearted Genevese so inimit- 
ably depicted the adventures of Messrs. 
Yieuxbois, Jabot, and other harmlessly ec- 
' centric characters. 

Sapper was soon served. It consisted of 

^Iboiled meat, with potatoes, eggs, haricot 
beans, and a desert of dried fruits, with wine 
and cheese. The superior of the convent 
did the honors ; and Mr. Gudge made a won- 

' derful supper ; only interrupted by the ques- 
tions of the more curious in the company, 
\vho could not make enough of a traveller 
\trho had been rescued by St. Bernard dogs. 
'Christopher was equally interrogated, but 
with less success. The half-revealed secret 
'^which Gudge had owned to being the pos- 
sessor of, had left a deep impression on his 
thoughts; so absent, indeed, was he, that 
once or twice he paid no attention to the 
questions of his neighbors, especially to those 
of an elderly young lady, who was thinking 
about doing a book, and would not let him rest. 
" And so the dogs really came to you ;*' she 
flteid. " How very charming! What luck 
you had to be nearly lost on the Great St. 
bernard. And did they carry you here on 
their backs ?" 

" No : we walked,*' replied Christopher. 
" Dear me ! walked, did you ? I thought 
the dogs always carried the frozen passen- 

fers on their backs, with bottles of brandy 
ung round their necks. I am sorry they 
did not : for, do you know, once I attempted 
a little poem on the subject." 

** Indeed !" said Christophei^ vficantly, 

" Yes : I am Miss Pottles; the name may 
^rhaps be familiar to you in TTie Boudoir — 
a little publication dedicated to the fashions. 
You have seen it?" 

C^hristopher was sorry to say that he had not. 

" Isend them a few columns every month ; 
ifi^i^ for employment than gain. But it is 

retting really unpleasant ; as I begin to find 
am stared at so, when I go out. However, 
tibat is one of the penalties of authorship." 

Miss Pottles said this, as if she had written 
and brought out Waverley, Childe Harold, 
Hamlet, Pickwick, and the whole of Punch, 
all in a week, by herself; and that the world 
kniew it. 

"Did you ascend from Martigny?" she 
asked. 

** \ beg your pardon," said Christopher, 
Starting from a reverie. ** How much ?" 

"No;" continued the lady, with an as- 
sumed smile ; " I asked if you came from 
Martigny." 

*' Oh ! Martigny —yes : we slept there, at 
the Hotel de laPoste." 

** Ah ! y(5u should have gone to the Hotel 

df h Tour — La Tour de Martigny ! You 

iHitiember the blackened ruin, so awful \i\ ita 



desolation; that overhangs the villa|^."— 

" Something like an old windmill ?" (Mb- 
topher ventured to say. 

" A windmill! no — ^a lonely tower; aboat 
which there miuci be some fearful story, I am 
sure. I tried to find out from the peasants, 
but I could not understand a word of thciir 
miserable patois; aiid they were equally in 
the dark with respect to my English." 

" Oh ! you mean the building at the end 
of the valley » Miss Pottles, overhanging the 
Dranse^" said a young man at the other side 
of the table. *^ Why, of course you have 
heard the legend about it." 

" Never ; do you know it ?" asked Miss 
Pottles, eagerly ; as she took out a little note 
book. 

" I'll tell it to you, if it is generally agres- 
able," said the tourist. Kverybody said they 
would like to hear it, so the young travelknr 
looked wickedly from Miss Pottles to his 
friends at the table, and thus began : — 

Tlie SCorr 9t the Tour de JXKwLKtignr* 

" A very long time ago ; centuries before 
the invention of William Tell " — 

"Pardon me," interrupted Miss Pottles; 
" William Tell invented ?" 

" Yes — Tnvented. There never was such 
a person, you know. His btrth-pkce was 
got up at Altorf, like somebody else's at 
Stratford-upon-Avon — to improve the pro- 
perty." 

" But is not the apple — " again interrupted 
Miss Pottles. 

*' We will talk about that by and by," said 
the tourist. "Very well. A long time ago, 
when St. Bernard himself was a Uttle boy, a 
very powerful &aron lived at Martigny. We 
have no notions of Barons now : even Sir 
Frederick Pollock* — and he's a Lord Chief- 
don 't give you the ghost of an idea of what 
they were in the dark ages. They have been 
so reduced since then ; you only meet them 
now travelling about in Kichardson's show. 
They wore long black ringlets, such as Ke- 
chesters do at mncy balls ; and red leggings, 
and russet boots, which they stamped when 
they were angry, and made the brick dust 
fly out in such u cloud, that their vassals 
could not see them ; and so, not seeing them, 
were doubly awed, as we are at ghosts and 
thunder. 

" Baron Slangembad was not a bad spec!* 
men of the class. He'd be worth any money 
now, preserved in a large bottle, to show what 
they were like. He never shaved, nor had 
his hair cut in his life ; wore two blunder- 
busses in his belt instead of pistols ; could 
decapitate six serfs at a blow ; and swore so 
dreadfully, that he could split ten-year old 
oaks with his oaths. When he chose to pay 
his bills, he paid them ; and when he dida'd 
\ \i© "vxae^ \io Ww^ thft laan who canic for hl9 
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mtttiey from his castle walls^ — as farmers 
hang np dead vermin to scar away the others. 
*' Latterly, these executions in his house 
became so frequent, that the people, naturally 
enough, supposed that all was not right. 
Nor was it; for this Baron had — but this is 
between ourselves — got rid of all his ready 
money in trying to make gold, which was a 
fashionable pursuit in the dark ages for get- 
ting rid of property in general, before horse- 
racing and hazard had been found out. He 
was always upon the point of discovering 
the great secret, but never arrived quite at it. 
To be sure, he had got hold of the true re- 
ceipt for turning gold into lead, but that was 
so unprofitable that he did not care to follow 
it up on any large scale ; and when he tried 
to reverse the process, by doing every thing 
the wron^ way, all he got was some black 
ashes. Yet still he kept on. One by one 
Ms possessions passed into the hands of Jews, 
as their gold was swallowed up in his cruci- 
bles ; and at last he thought of invoking the 
devil." 

Miss Pottles inwardly hoped that the story 
was all proper. 

" He did everything that ought to have 
been done. He said prayers backwards, and 
got a large book wherein all the things che- 
mists put on their show bottles were to be 
found, instead of regular letters ; he boiled 
cauldrons, and made circles with skulls, and 
killed infants when nobody was looking ; but 
it was all of no use. He could not draw the 
devil anyhow. Perhaps the old one knew 
that he was sure of his man some time or 
another, and so did not care to put himself 
out of the way to nail him more securely. 

"But the worst of all this was, that besides 
getting rid of so much money, it was not his 
own that he was melting down. He had 
been left the guardian of his elder brother's 
son, Arnold, who would be of age in a month 
or two, and then all the property would have 
to be accounted for. Commercially speaking, 
the process of doing so would be a mere no- 
think for there was none left ; but legally, 
he had many qualms, as Arnold's mother 
was related to all the chief Barons in Swit- 
zerland — which is a pleasant spot, celebrated 
for its boys and cottages — and any family 
wrong acted as a quick-match amongst them 
all, and the whole party would then blaze 
away, and bluster, and bang like a firework. 
" Baron Slangembad scarcely knew what 
to do. He womd have gone off some fine 
morning to America, onfy it had not been 
discovered yet; or he would have fled to 
Boulogne, but France was, just at that very 
time, at war with everybody. He set to 
work with double energy, and the little money 
that remained, working night and day in his 
laboratory, into which he never had allowed 
any soul to enter. But his efforts were still 
of no avaiJ. All his gold dissolved away 



soon enough, but never yielded a profit, _ 
that nothing rema ned but a quantity of eeni 
d'or^ very nasty, to say nothing about being 
deadly poisonous. 

"At length he determined upon a very 
dreadful resolve. You know how tiie Tour 
de Martigny stands : high up and away from 
the ground, on a rock, like an insolvent light- 
house. Well ; he got Arnold to accompany 
him to his laboratory, which was in the 
Tower, one day when nobody was looking ; 
and under pretence of leaving hi in there, 
whilst he went back to his chateau to fetch 
something, he turned the keys upon all the 
doors, left poor Arnold quite alone, and then 
ordered all the calves on his domain to be 
driven into the pastures that surrounded the 
foot of the hill on which the Tower of Mar- 
tigny is placed. He did this because he 
knew the animals would keep up a constant 
bleating, and drown the cries of Arnold when 
he began to sing out for assistance, until his 
strength failed from starvation. He was a 
pretty specimen of the dark ages — wasn't he 1 
He made you quite regret the cut-throat, 
swindling, brutal epoch they call the olden 
time— didn't he ?" 

Miss Pottles looked grave. Like all el- 
derly young ladies who write, she had great 
respect for the '* stirring days of old," as she 
called them : her admiration being especially 
bestowed upon troubadours, little fool-pages, 
red-cross knights, and other apocryphal per- 
sonages. So she drew herself up, and tliought 
the traveller had a coarse mind ; as he con- 
tinued : — 

" Having done this, he went back to his 
house, and made himself quite comJbrtable, 
making pretence, however, of being greatly 
surprised at Arnold's non-appearance when 
the dinner-gong sounded; and sending out 
his spare retainers to look after him, in all 
sorts of improbable directions. And then he 
laid up his legs on the table ; gave orders 
that he would not be disturbed ; got very 
drunk, and so went to sleep. 

" But he was aroused early in the morn- 
ing by a bearer of strange intelligence. The 
Dranse, which you crossed and re-crossed so 
frequently to-day, and which flowed through 
his estate, had dried up in the night ! Per- 
fectly dried up ! and its alluvial bed was now 
covered by dead fish, baked in the sun li^ 
bloaters, except where a few cunning old 
trout had remained in holes, and these fell 
an easy prey to the astounded villagers. 
What could be the matter ? 

" They spent an entire day and night in 
conjectures, the inquiry being prolonged by 
the arrival of a large body of the Duke of 
Savoy's people from Chillon, who affirmed 
that JLake Leman had fallen six inches in 
as many hours, and that the Rhnnp wa& 
half 60 d\Tlj aa \xaw«X, TSa'i \<ii 

clever men vw ^v»\VLet\»: 
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Bchwindlewitz, of Zurich ; and Herr Back- 
oftener, of Lacerae; and Meister Bear, of 
Berne ; and other members of the scientific 
congress who had eaten their way through 
every canton in Switzerland, and, requested 
they would assemble immediately. And then 
somebody thought that perhaps the readiest 
way to arrive at the truth, was to follow the 
course of the river, until they might, per- 
chance, find out what kept back the water. 
Of course, every^body said directly that they 
had been thinking. of th^t plan all the time, 
as everybody always does in similar positions ; 
and then ihey all started off, to prove their 
sympalhy with the recommendation — the 
Baron and his equals on horseback, and the 
common people running at their he«ls. 

" They went up — and up — and up ; past 
St. Branchier, and Orsidres, and Liddes : by 
the very road you traversed to-day ; and at 
last just by Aliive — where it gets so cold that 
beans won't grow like beans, but are ripened 
artificially — ^they found out the cause of 
the evil. A large block of the glacier — a 
mass of ice that would have found the world 
in sherry cobblers to the end of time — par- 
tially thawing, had slid down from the 
height:^, and blocked up the river, like a lock, 
or a mass of rubbish in a tributary gutter to 
Lower Thames Street; and behind this a 
mighty lake was collecting; rising up the 
valley, and swallowing the cottages one after 
another, as it drove the poor devils thus 
washed out, higher and higher, until they 
were nearly touching the perpetual snow. 

" Nothing could te done. The enormous 
mass defied all human or mechanical labor ; 
and still the Dranse kept collecting its tor- 
rents above it. All the Baron was able to 
recommend was, that they should bore a 
comparatively small hole through the ice, 
that some little water might descend, for ge- 
neral purposes. Having ordered which, he 
came away. 

** A day and a night passed ; and all this 
time poor Arnold was in the Tower. He 
had found some small loaves of bread, as 
bard as brickbats, which the Baron had for- 
gotten, and these had somewhat satisfied the 
cravings of hunger; and he had shouted 
until he was hoarse, but to no avail ; and 
then he saw the trap into which he had fallen, 
find made up his mind to the worst accord- 
ingly. In an opera he would have treated 
himself to a scena ; in a ballet he would 
have indulged in a pas de resignation. As it 
wap, he made a huge pipe out of a retort with 
the bottom broken out, this he filled with to- 
bacco from the Baron's store, which he also 
discovered ; and then prepared to smoke him- 
self into stupidity — which is a less difficult 
task than, at first sight, may be supposed. 

** Night came on, and in the middle of it 
the Baron was awakened by a roaring noise, 
•o very terrible that it sounded as if the 



thunder had left the skies, and come cl^r* 
ing down the Alps into the valley, to ast^idi 
them. But there was no lightning, yet the 
chateau shodL to its very foundation; and 
every now and then there was a crash, like 
nothing else but what the Baron had some- 
times heard when battering down a rival po- 
tentate's castle. He jumped out of bed, and • 
looking from the window, saw that the whole 
country around him was a sheet of foaming 
leaping water. Some of the chalets that he 
knew were on his estates, had clean disap- 
peared ; others were floating, almost entire, 
like ships, upon its surface, with the scared 
inmates tossing their hands wildly out of the 
windows, until they drifted out of sight. For 
the Swiss houses then, as now,' are so light 
and tight, that a man might make a voyage 
round the world in one of them, if he were 
not particular about fast sailing. 

" Higher came the water ; and fiercer 
raged the power of the stream, until it rush- 
ed into the first floor windows of the chateau, 
and then the Baron thought it was beginning 
to get interesting enough to suggest his 
moving away in the best manner he possibly 
could. The rats, too, were swarming up 
into his room, driven from the cellars and- 
stables by the water : so just as the stream 
came up to his apartment, he drew the long- 
est drawer from his wardrobe, launched it 
through the window, got into it, and drifted 
away with the rest of them. For now the 
deluge carried with it peasants, cattle, and 
furniture ; bears, chamois, and poultry, all 
floating together in terrible confusion." 

Miss Pottles, who had been making notes 
furiously, shuddered at the picture. The 
narrator went on : 

" At last the frail vessel conveying the 
Baron, struck against the base of the Tower, 
which was yet above the flood, and dashed 
to pieces, leaving its passenger on the rock. 
He clung to the rough stone-work, .and then 
perceived the pale face of Arnold gazing, in 
sacred anxiety, through the windows. But 
it was only for a few minutes. The waters 
rose higher and higher ; and his only chance 
of escape was by gaining entrance to the 
Tower. In this, however, he was foiled, and 
by his own bad deeds : for he had locked all 
the door5 when he came out; and in the 
hurry of his debarkation he had been guilty 
of an omission which, in private life, is pro- 
ductive bf more misery than any other mus- 
quito of domestic tranquillity — he had for- 
gotten his keys ! As the flood washed higher 
up the Tower, he tried to clutch at every 
point that presented itself; but all was of no 
avail. The weather and time together had 
so worn it, that its smooth surface oflered 
nothing to lay hold of. And so at last with 
a wild useless scream of agony, he was 
whirled away by the rush of waters like a 
cork down a weir, and was never seen again 
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lor a week, when fiis body astonished a sober 
Genevese, one fine afternoon, by suddenly 
Itobbing' up from the lake under his back 
window^ in the Rue de Rhdne. 

■ " Of course the cause of all this was easily 
explained. The Dranse had collected behind 
the lump of glacier, until its weight had bro- 
ken it down ; and then it came all at once, 
and produced the excitement just alluded to. 
But the rush was over equally soon ; and 
when the torrent abated, the rightful heir 
was found quite safe, but dreadfully hungry, 
shut up in the laboratory, with all the Barents 
chemicals and galemicals, and what was 
more, the title-deeds to his estate, of which 
be immediately took possession. And he 
lived long and happily: for the geological 
stuff — I don't know what the name of it is, 
but m send the question to Bell's Life when 
I get home ; and they know everything — the 
residue of the inundation so enriched the 
lands, that they became worth twice as much ; 
and Arnold married the prettiest girl in all 
Switzerland — which, by tne way, is not say- 
ing a great deal — and died a second Methu- 
selah." 

And here the narrator looked gravely 
round the table, and very imposingly at Miss 
Pottl'es, as he said in a deep bass voice, with 
an important signification : 

« Moral ! 

" Thus, we see that cheating never thrives ; 
and that rightful heirs always, sooner or 
later, come to their own ; and those that 
keep them out of it, can't keep themselves 
long above water, after all. Hurrah ! Three 
cheers for virtue !'* 

The comical tourist rapped the table him- 
self as he spoke, and nearly all the guests 
did the same, in approbation of the sentiment, 
including two or three foreign gentlemen, 
who did not precisely comprehend the cere- 
mony, but wished to be social, as, with all 
their faults, foreign gentlemen always try to 
be. And as soon as Miss Pottles had caught 
up the last sentence in her note-book, she 
said: 

" The Dranse has frequently overflowed 
from the same cause. There is a black 
mark around the Hotel de la Tour, at Mar- 
tigny, shewing where the waters rose to in 
1818, by a similar accident. Dear me! and 
do you suppose this is all trye ?" 

" Not one syllable of it," answered the 
tourist. *' I consider the whole of the story 
to be the greatest lie ever invented." 

** Indeed, sir !" said Miss Pottles, very in- 
dignant indeed; "then I think, in common 
courtesy, you might have kept it to yourself. 
We shall not know soon, what to believe, 
and what not to, at this rate." 

" I have been in lha»t position, as regards 
travelling legends myself, for some time," 
said the tourist. " The minute I found that 
the Rhine was such a contemptible swindle, 



I hardened my heart against all 'associAp 
tions.' What did you think of the story, 
sir ?" he added, suddenly turning to Gudge. 

" Oh ! very good ; very good," rephed the 
attorney. But he said it as if he had been 
requested to give his opinion of corked claret 
at a good client's dinner-table. 

Miss Pottles, still indignant, retired to bed, 
and the party soon broke up ; but not before 
Mr. Gudge had fallen asleep, and snored 
loudly before them all. And then the good 
monks led them to their chambers, which 
were bare wainscoted rooms, with double 
windows, and little pictures of saints hung 
around them. All the beds had eider-down 
coverlids on them ; things something between 
pillows and balloons, which, however they 
were placed, were always found on the grouiui 
in the morning. 

The cold was intense. Although thero 
were circular stone stoves "divided amongst 
the angles of contiguous rooms, the breath 
formed fairy groves, upon the window panes, 
as it would ha.ve done at home, in our hard- 
est frosts. But the majority of the guests 
were so tired with the fatigues of' the day, 
that they did not heed the temperature, but 
were soon asleep, including Mr. Gudge, who 
had gone through his night toilet with his 
eyes shut. 

Christopher, however, could not get to 
sleep. Over-weariness, at times, merges into 
an excitement which keeps you awake ; add- 
ed to which, he could not drive the hints 
and admissions of Gudge from his mind. .As 
he lay nestled in his ted, all the scenes of 
his early life rose up, and dissolved in his 
waking dreams ; and from all of them he 
endeavored to gain some clue to the labyrinth 
of his thoughts — even to the days of his labors 
in the Cheshire salt mine. But he could 
make nothing of it, albeit the rack of his 
hrain kept him awake, all through the silence 
of the night, which was broken only by the 
occasional distant roar of an avalanche on 
Mont Velan, or the deep bay of the dogs, 
sounding from their large kennel in the lower 
story of the Hospice. 

The next morning, at six o'clock, they 
were up, and assembled in the refectcirey 
with most of the preceding night. Cafe au 
lait and toast, formed the repast : and when 
that was finished, ihey prepared to start — 
this time all together, lor Gudge had enough 
of diversions in their party, by the Col de 
Ferret, to Chamouny. As they passed the 
Morgue of the Hospice — not the one in 
which Mr. Gudge had been so terrified, but 
the dead house immediately adjoining the 
convent, one or two of the party stepped aside 
to inspect it. It was a small square building 
about ten feet high, with the floor lo^jper than 
the level of the ground. The door was lock- 
ed ; but on looking through the window at 
the end, the dismal groups that filled it, could 
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be plainly seen. All were in the same 
dreflsea — the same attitudes, even in which 
they had been found; for the temperature 
here is more nnfavomble to anything ap- 
proaching to decomposition than at the other 
place ; so that the bodies will keep two or 
thtee years recognizable; and at last they 
gradually dry up and decay. It was a ghastly 
eight. Even those who had been taught, in 
a profession, to look upon death with harden- 
ed apathy — to see him in all his shapes, from 
the crowded dead house of the hospital, to 
the loathsome display in the Morgue at Paris 
—from the worn-out victim of consumption, 
to the mangled corpse at the coroner*s inquest 
—could not have helped being strangely 
moved as the circumstances connected with 
the destruction of these poor things came 
forcibly on their mind. The vain straggles 
against the fatal drowsiness — the drittmg, 
accumulating snow — ^the leap of the roaring 
avalance, crashing and splitting all before it 
—the rending of the mighty glacier— all bore 
share in their destruction. 

Nothing would induce Gudge to look 
through the dreary window. But Christo- 
pher and some of the party did ; and then our 
hero pondered again on the circumstances of 
the night before ; and scarcely exchan^d a 
word with any one,' until they arrived at the 
end of their journey. 



CHAPTER XXXrX. 

MRS. HAMPER WISfTBS TO ASCEND MONT BLANC. 

There is not much mistake about Cha- 
mouny. However disappointed travellers 
may feel at the first sight of the majority of 
the continental show places, with which they 
have only been acquainted through the me- 
dium of Annuals and dioramas ; yet few pens 
or pencils can do justice to the exceeding 
grandeur of this valley. 

And yet, even when there, the idea of its 
vaetness is never on a sufficiently grand 
scale. For everything about is so gigantic, 
that no good comparison can be macfe. You 
imagine that you could sit at the hotel-door 
and shoot an arrow clean over Mont Blanc, 
using very little more power than an archery 
meeting would require — certainly not so much 
as was expected from those toxopholites who 
drew such remarkably long bows in the 
middle ages. Yet Mont Blanc is three miles 
high— the distance between St. Paul's 
Churchyard and Hyde Park Comer set 
upon end. 

No wonder is it that the comfortable, neat, 
reasonable hotels at Chamouny are always 
fall. N#one ever went there once, who did 
not wish to go back again, when they looked 
bsck through the stern-windows of memory 



upon its bright green pttstures^ above whidi 
the chrystal glaciers sparkled so brilliant^ 
— its deep and scented pine woods, through 
which so many clear cold torrents tumbled 
and bubbled — its mighty barriers of granite, 
and eternal snow hemming it in from the 
world — its honey, and cattle-bells, and straw- 
berries, and clambering mules and good- 
humored guides — its unpainted wooden noors, 
and ceilings, and nut-crackers, and bedsteads, 
in which latter you sleep so soundly, in spite 
of the drum-like texture of the tight thin fir- 
wood walls, which convey every sound. 

The day after our party left the Great St, 
Bernard, they were all safely housed in the 
Hotel de Londres, at Chamouny, to which 
youn? Ellis had directed his aunt when tkey 
P'irtea at Martigny. They did everything 
proper on such occasions. They sent for 
guides, and made arrangements for their 
trips : they bought agate-roxes, and chrystal 
seal-handles, and white wood salad spoons 
and forks ; and paid to see a chamois, kept 
up in a loft, with nothing but the ledge of 
the wainscot to leap up and down upon. 
And they alfH> enterea their names, according 
to custom, in the visitors^ book, as follows:— 

" Sept. 5. Mr. Gudge of London, arrived 
here from the Great St. Bernard by the Tete 
Noire, and intends to go home by Geneva, 
heartily tired of all foreign hickshaws and 
impositions. Don't go, anybody^ to the Hotel 
de la Poste, at Martigny, who's once been to 
the Star and Garter at Richmond, because 
it's a failure. 

"Mrs. G. accompanied her husband 
through the suns of Italy and snows of Swiss- 
erland, but looks forward with joy to their 
happy home." 

Mrs. Hamper appeared to have been taken 
poetical, for she wrote : 

'^ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains^ 
They crowned him long ago : — " 

and then, her memory appearing to have de- 
serted her, she added : — 

** But who tliey got to put it on 
We don't exacdy know." 

" hut that has nothing at all to do with it, 
as the Alps are awe-aspiring and wonderful, 
and long may they continue the bulwark of 
a happy land and bold peasantry ! to whom 
this humble tribute from the daughter of a 
distant country isiiinscribed." 

After which outpouring, everybody feelini^ 
their minds much relieved, they joined the^' ' 
company at the table d'h6te. 

" And so you have not been np Mont 
Blanc yet, Edward !" said Mrs. Hamper to 
her nephew, as they were seated next to 
each other. 

" No ; we have had such bad weather," ^ 
was the reply. " It was lucky we did jmJ^, 
with that storm last night ; I think the 
after to-morrow of making the attemp|^. 
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"Then I can accompanj yon after all !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Hamper. "Mr. Gudge, 
here is an opportunity for you to distinguish 
yourself. Will you try the ascent of Mont 
Blanc ?" 

<» What — up there !" said Gudge, speak- 
ing with his mouth full as he looked through 
th6 window, towards the mountain. " Up 
there ! what for ? Pooh !" 

•*No, G., that's right: never, with my 
consent, shall you risk your life," said Mrs. 
Gudge. 

Poor Edw^ird FJlis was dreadfully fright- 
ened when he heard liis aunt announce her 
determination of going up Mont Blanc with 
him. And he did not see how he could ve- 
ry well back out ; for, truth to tell, he had 
engaged the guides that very afternoon for 
the ensuing day, and even paid a deposit. — 
A gentleman he had met, had also asked to 
accompany him ; and in this case his aunt 
would be dreadful. In the event of her 
persisting in her intentions, he determined 
not to go at all, and to avoid the subject just 
Uien, he turned the conversation until the 
guests retired, which they do early at Cha- 
mouny, being generally pretty well wearied 
with the day s exertion. 

But Mrs. Hamper was not so easily beat- 
en. Before anybody was up, but the sun 
and the waiters, next morning, she had been 
out in the village, and ferretted up all the 
guides who were going, inquired about the 
weather, bought a pole, and madelierself ac- 
quainted with all the details of the intended 
trip. And then she returned in triumph to 
breakfast, to tell her friends what she had 
done. Mr. Ellis immediately decided upon 
a plan. He could not openly offend his 
aunt for many reasons, but nothing should 
induce him to go with her ; he would forfeit 
all the moner sooner than do it. And so he 
went that day to see the Mer de Glace and 
Montanvert, and came home with a very bad 
sprained ancle, as suddenly acquired as that 
of a dancer's in an unsuccessful ballet. — 
This, of course, precluded all possibility of 
his going. 

** But you baV^ engaged the guides, Ed- 
ward, have you not ?" said Mrs. Hamper, 
when they all met again at dinner. " How 
very unfortunate !" 

** Yes, thev are engaged, aunt ; and have 
got all the things, with the ladders, cord3, 
and hatchets." 

There was a union of articles in this 
speech, so vividly connected with executions, 
that Mrs. Haniperfor an instant felt her cou- 
rage flinch. Edward Ellis perceived this, 
and added : 

" You will excuse me, aunt, but — have 
poa made your will ! It is customary to do 
so ^ in fact, they keep a notary in the village 
for the purpose." 

Mr8.'*Hamper's ideas of a notary had on- 



ly been connected with inferior persons in 
rusty black, who are always at hand in a 
ballet or opera, to draw up the marriage 
articles of young betrothed persons, and as 
they are usually associated with those whom 
the world is pleased to consider Swiss pea- 
sants — boys and girls — in holiday costumes, 
and with festive appointments ; the notion 
of the notary did not carry with it the so- 
lemnity desired to be induced. But Mr. 
Gudge had pricked Up bis ears at the sound 
of making a will, and he added : 

" I don't think you'll want a foreign law- 
yer, when you've your own attorney with 
you. Allow me, madam, to construct your 
will ; and rely upon me to see it properly 
executed, should this expedition unfortunate- 
ly turn out fatal." 

He spoke as a raven with the influenza 
might have endeavored to do, under similar 
circumstances: and for a moment Mrs. 
Hamper quailed again. The guests at the 
table — ^whom the mere notion of that lady's 
going up Mont Blanc, had put in a comical 
vein of spirits— seeing the effect produced, 
followed it up accordingly ; led thereunto by • 
a somewhat faltering inquiry made by the 
lady, as to whether anybody would like to 
accompany her. 

. " Not I," said a gentleman with a red face 
at the end of the table. "I've heard of a 
traveller of rather a full habit of body, who 
went up, and whose head fle^ off with a 
bang, by reason of the rarefied air, just as he 
got to the top." 

"Travellers are frequently frozen up," 
observed another. " I believe they show 
you, somewhere on the glacier, an entire 
boys' school from Goneva, shut up in the ice 
like flies in amber, or strawberries in a 
mould of jelly." 

" Really one can't help shuddering when 
one thinks of what happened to poor Mr. 
Wood," continued a laay. " His feet were 
frozen so, that he was obliged to sit for two 
days with them in snow and ice. And even 
that did no good, for in the end they both 
broke short off, as if he had been an image." 

" And sometimes the fog freezes so hard, 
you can't get through it." 

"And you lose your eyesight from the 
glare of the snow." 

" And burst your blood-vessels from the 
exertion." 

" And tumble into great holes in the gla- 
cier, never getting out again for four and 
twenty hours, and then coming up again in 
in the middle of the Lake of Geneva." 

" And get butted by wild chamois." 

" And pecked at by eagles." 

" And carried off your legs by avalanch- 
es." 

" And lose your footing to roll right down 
into Italy, like a football, never once stop- 
ping, except you pitch ltAo«.QX^\vsfe" 
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All theiBe oomforting observationa were 
made by the various guests ; and Mrs. 
Hamper was, for the instant, shaken from 
her purpose. But her unconquerable love 
of going about — and the ascent of Mont 
Blanc was but a gadding upon a large scale 
— ^again prevailed, and she repeated her 
question as to the chance of finding a com- 
panion. But no one volunteered. 

'' But it's all paid for," she said. « It will 
not cost any thing. The guides are retain- 
ed, and must have their money. I think 
you said so, Edward ; did you not ?'' 

" Yes, aunt ; somebody must pay." 

" I shall have great pleasure in accompa- 
nying you, ma'am," said a voice from the 
bottom of the table. 

" What, Christopher !" exclaimed Mr. 
Gudge, " you really think of going. Well, 
you are a brave fellow. Go, by all means." 
Then he added to himself, " and break your 
neck, and never be heard of any more !" 

As Christopher spoke, the eyes of the en- 
tire company were immediately fixed upon 
him. Hitherto, from his modest and retiring 
manner, he had scarcely beea noticed ; but 
now that he had offered to accompany Mrs. 
'Hamper, he directly became a lion. And 
then, when they regarded his slight but 
well-built frame, and regular, intelligent fea- 
tures, they began to wwider how it was that 
they had not observed him before. Mi^. 
Hamper directly caught at his offer, and it 
was immediately arranged, that they should 
together make the attempt : against which 
Mr. Ellis did not say anything, feeling as- 
assured that the excursion would cure his 
aunt of all her wandering propensities — at 
least those on a grand scalet And so they 
retired to bed early, leaving directions with 
everybody concerned to be on the alert by 
six the next morning. 

But few of them needed to be called ; for 
the topmost peaks of the Aiguilles were 
scarcely tipped with the light o$|the sun- 
rise, when the entire village was up and 
lively, excited by the rumor of the exploit. 
The very fowls entered into the general 
movement. They clustered about the hotel, 
and ran in and out, apparently with tidings 
what was going on, ana made important an- 
nouncements to the world at large from the 
tops of palings and gables, and were as 
bustling as anybody assembled. All the 
guides, some six or seven in number, were 
in the inn-yard of the Hotel de Londres, di- 
viding their bundles, arranging the order in 
which they were to go, and allowing their 
pockets to be crammed with all kinds of 
presumed comforts by their wives and fami- 
lies, many of whom were weeping, and in- 
dulging in loud lamentations, in the firm idea 
that their friends would never return. The 
hoys also came out uncommonly strong, in 
sa/ts of coarse clothj more or less veniilat- 



ed, and strait^ caps, only presumed to bd 
such from seemg that they were things worn 
on the head ; and between these, and the 
fowls, and mules, one continuous scufile wslb 
maintained, as they ineveased the tumult by 
blowing horns of terrifie make and power, 
and ringing cattle-bells to awake the visiton 
at the hotel. 

By half-past five not a soul was in bed.— 
The novelty of a lady making the ascent 
was such, that even the guests at the other 
hotels rame to see her off, to the great dis- 
gust of the proprietors, who were enraged 
that, even for the day, another establishmeDt 
should be the centre of attraction. And 
when Mrs. Hamper emerged from her room, 
all prepared for travel — having put on a 
great coat over her usual attire — they gave 
buch a cheer, that, more immediately under 
the mountain, it might have brought down 
an avalanche. Directly they proceeded to 
offer her flowers, — a custom originating 
more in pence than poetry; and then cheer- 
ed her again, redoubling the noise when she 
got into the chaise a porteurs which was to 
carry her. For the old difiSculty having 
arisen, of finding a mule sufficiently stal- 
wart to bear her weight, and the early part 
of the journey being generally accomplished 
by riding, as far as practicable, to save the 
legs for what is to come, the guides had 
contrived a species of chair upon polos, into 
which Mrs. Hamper was placed, to the de- 
light and admiration of the multitude. Chris- 
topher also attracted some attention. He 
was put down as an English nobleman — io 
common with all visitors to Chamouny ; and 
when he vaulted on to his mule, as he would 
have played at leap-frog, putting his hands 
on the crupper, the people immediately con- 
ceived that to be the fashion in which the 
aristocracy of England usually got on their 
horses ; and then they cheered again. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gudge accompanied the procession 
out of the village, as far as the first ascent 
through the pine wood at the edge of the 
glacier de Bossons ; and Mr. Ellis ordered 
some of the peasants to carry him in what 
the children call a king-cOach, (made by 
clasping each other's wrists) to the same 
point, considering this mode of transit would 
be better for his sprain.: And indeed it was ; 
for as soon as the travellers turned into the 
wood, he jumped off his conveyance, ran 
back again to Chamouny quite cured, and 
set off with his intended fellow-travellers of 
Mont Blanc, on anexcursiontothe "Jardin." 

Meanwhile the party moved on — up, and 
up, and up, until Mrs. Hamper's porters 
panted and puffed like excursion-van-horses. 
One by one the amateurs, who accompanied^ 
the guiiles to carry their loads as far as was 
convenient, dropped behind ; and by the time 
they got to the Pierre Pointue, where the path 
I ciids,\eT^ few of their comp-^nions remained. 
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And now the journey began in reality, 
they crept along a pathway something 
Jike a gigantic mantelpiece, with a horrible 
abyss below, and got upon the moraine of 
the glacier — a sort of border, composed of 
bits of granite and dirty ice, the journey 
along wnich is very like walking up hill 
along several miles of loose puvinf^ stones, 
in a freezing thaw — that state of apparent 
contradiction being the only one that aHsiin- 
ilates to it. To Unristopher it was nothing. 
With the aid of his pole, and t|ie excitement 
derived from the mountain air, he jumped 
from one block to another, like a goat ; bet 
Mrs. Hamper found it more sorious ; indeed, 
it was only bv being equally lifted, pushed, 
and carried by the ffuides, that she could 
make any way at all. But the thought of 
the figure she should cut at her dear Lady 
Palawar^B when she recounted her adven- 
tures in the winter, sustained her, and she 
contrived, at last, to get upon the solid body 
of the glacier. 

Did you ever see a glacier ? If not, fan- 
cy Holborn Hill paved with blocks of Wen- 
ham Lake ice ; and even then you will have 
no idea of it. For you will mms its mighty 
chasms, rent in four hundred foot of blue 
ice ; its glittering pinnacles, and chrystal 
domes; its streams of diamond water in 
their glassy channels : its ever-changing 
fantastic architectuve. Conventional travel- 
lers, whose ideas are formed by guide-bookB 
alone, which, in turn, copy from others writ- 
ten before, will tell you that a great glacier 
looks like the sea suddenly frozen in a storm. 
Do not believe them ; there is not the slight- 
est resemblance. But if yon could call up 
in your mind a valley of white or bluish su- 
gar candy, which a storm had, here and 
tnere, riven into fissures, that appeared to 

So to the centre of the earth, and in the 
epths of which you heard the rushing of 
mighty waters, and strange murmurs and 
unaccountable grumblings going on, you 
may get some feeble notion of what a gla- 
cier IS. And, as the cunning man observed, 
after selling the secret of some wonderful 
receipt, when youVe got it all, it won't do. 
On they went : Mrs. Hamper being im- 
pelled up one slope, and slipping down an- 
other, until they came to a mighty wall, 
which appeared to stop all further progress. 
But by some marvellous power of clinging 
to nothing, the head guide ascended witli a 
rope, followed by Christopher ; and then they 
intimated to Mrs. Hamper that she must be 
drawn up after them. 

The good lady looked sghast. The rope 
was slight, ana there were abysses below 
ending nowhere ; but it was the only method ; 
80 she submitted, in exceeding terror, stipu- 
lating that they should stop when she was 
half-way up, to allow her to recover her 
senses. But there was no occaeion for tlds 



arrangement. Long before she was half- 
way up, the guides were fain to stop of their 
own accord. 

"Now, my brave men," she said, "be 
sure you don t let go, whatever you do. And 
I must request that you wonH look after moi 
because it is not at all well-behaved to do 
so, and will only make me nervous.'* 

The guides touched their hats. 

** I am quite ready ;" continued the lady, 
" Stop ! stop ! deary me, there's that tire- 
some reticule, which is full of figs, as I've 
heard they are the best things — how annoy- 
ing — gone into a hole, I c^clare. Now^ 
stop— slowly at first, my good men." 

And somewhat like the upward progreaa 
of a woolsack to the top floor of a Thames 
Street warehouse, did Mrs. Hamper revolve 
and rise in the air, until nearly half the 
height was accomplished. 

" I'm sure you will let mo down," she ex- 
claimed, as tney stopped. *' Where am I? 
1 daren't look. I've kept my eyes hhut ever 
since I started, and don t think I shall open 
them again all the journey. Now do pray, 
get it over ; there's excellent men !" 

A few more stout pulls sufficed to bring 
Mrs. Hamper to the top of the barrier ; but 
when she arrived thore, she was so over- 
come with the exertion, and stifled with the 
constriction of the cord, that she could hard- 
ly speak. So they deposited her* softly on 
the snow, and waited until she recovered ; 
which she took a long time to do. 

*4f there is to be much more of tliis," she 
said, " I give uo the journey. My object is 
to go up Mont Blanc, properly and respecta- 
bly, as a lady ought to. Not to be pulled 
and hauled ab^ut Hke I don*t know what." 

So far she was right ; it would have been 
difficult for anybody to have found an apt 
comparison to the appearance she presented. 

The travellers went on — through blue 
caverns and up frosted hillocks, and over 
sparkling ridges, and round towerin^^ pinna- 
cles ; and the increasing toil of the journey 
was in some measure advantageous, as re- 
garded Mrs. Hamper ; since it Kept her, for . 
want of breath, from commencing long sto- 
rien to Christopher about nothing, and ask- 
ing innumeraulo useless questions of the 
guides. They did not get on very rapidly, 
thouffh. Every fifty yaras Mrs. Hamper in- 
sisted upon sitting down to rest upon a camp 
stool, which n^c of the men carried for 
her — a complicated instniment, that knock- 
ed you over when you opened it, and 
pjnched your fingers when you closed it ; 
and produced much distress, as its legs al- 
ways poked down unequally into the snow, 
and shot the seater ofl* whenever an attempt 
at rest was made. So that with all these 
troubles, it was late in the afternoon when, 
they got to fica Grttudj^ M.\ji)bfcU^H^>aKi^'<S5«^ 
were lo ipa.%iaW\QTv\^\\.» 
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It was not a veiy inviting looking place. 
A vast cone of granite rose from the snow, 
which here never melted ; and by climbing 
up this, very near the top, was a sort of 
Bnelf, whereon the guides fashioned a sort 
of tent with their poles, and tarpaulings car- 
ried up on their backs. 

" But I can't get up there .'" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamper, as she looked despondingly at 
the route pointed out. " Dear me ! that 
boy ; I'm sure he will break his neck." 

The last words referred to Christopher, 
who was leaping from one crag to another 
like a chamois, until he gaioed the top of the 
peak. 

" Besides," she continued, "I am a wo- 
man of the world, and not particular; but 
.really, we cannot all rest together; the 
idea — so very strange !" 

It had never struck the simple-minded 
guides, that this objection might be made. 
They had never gone up with a lady before. 
Marie Coutet, the belle of Chamouni, had 
once made the ascent, and roughed it with 
them; but her father and brother were 
guides, and of the party. So they held a 
consultation. At last they agreed to build 
Mrs. Hamper a private apartment of snow, 
all to herself, at the foot of the rock ; where 
they assured her she would be quit« safe 
and comfortable, unless an avalanche came 
down ; and that was a thing nobody could 
^uard aga'inst. And when they had done 
3iis, which, all working together, they ac- 
complished in an incredibly short space of 
time, they prepared for supper. 

Mrs. Hamper and Christopher became 
great friends ; and, indeed, during the two 
or three days he had been of ^heir party, he 
had won upon her by his politeness ; for, 
having an intense dislike to Gudge, he had 
directed all his attention to Mrs. Hamper, 
and quite won her heart. Still the good 
lady could not make him out, not in any way 
understanding what social position he was 
supposed to hold ; and no answer to any of 
her inquiries tended to throw much light on 
the subject. So she did not, at last, trouble 
•her head any more about it. 

The supper was prepared ; and very deli- 
cious it was pronounced to be. The guides 
made a tire and mulled some wine ; and their 
knapsacks produced cold fowls and cheese, 
and figs, which were highly relished. Mrs. 
Hamper was prevailed on to take the small- 
est possible quantity in the wDrld of brandy, 
to. keep off the cold ; and the cold kept in- 
creasing so, as the sun went down, that she 
was compelled to repeat the dose, after 
which she began to talk to Christopher, 
finding it easier to speak English to him 
than French to the guides. 

But as the day departed, the last rays of 
"llio sun rested upon them long after the 
gteys of evening had crept over the world 



below ; and all the peaks above the leveS of 
perpetual snow glowed with rose-colovrei 
light. Chamouny lay like a model at their 
feet; and altliough daylight was still ob 
them, they could see the lights appearing in 
the windows of the hotel, twinkling in the 
deep green channel of the valley ; and now 
and then heard the silvery bells of tne moun- 
tain churches giving out the hour, above the 
distant murmur of cascades, constantly 
thawing from the glaciers, and the tinkling 
flocks that were going down from the pas- 
tures. 

." This is truly splendid !" said Mrs. Ham- 
per, with enthusiasm. ^' Did you ever con- 
ceive anything so lovely ?" 

*^ I never imagined such mountains until I 
came to Switzerland at all," replied Christo- 
pher, as he sat upon a jutting piece of the 
rock, cutting his name upon his mountain- 
pole. " I don't think those in England could 
be seen here." 

" No," said Mrs. Hamper ; " but in Wales 
•there are seme not so contemptible." 

" Have you been there ?" 

" Oh yes ; but not for seventeen or 
eighteen years. It is a beautiful country ; 
but I have no wish to go again. No — no 
wish at all." 

Mrs. Hamper said these words in so seri- 
ous a tone, and shook her head so gravely, 
that Christopher's curiqsity was excited. 
What could it be ? Surely, he thought, Mrs. 
Hamper had not been in love so lately as 
that! 

" You have unpleasant recollections con- 
nected with the places there," he observed. 

" All very bad — ^all very bad," said Mrs. 
Hamper, stiU. shaking her head. " I had a 
niece, the most beautiful girl you ever saw, 
— sister to the gentleman who was with us 
at Chamouny, and who was to have come up 
Mont Blanc. She ran away from a school 
at Cheltenham with some villain, with 
whom, it appeared, a correspondence had 
been for some ti ftie going on ; and we never 
saw her again. All we could learn was 
that his name was Edwards ; and that they 
were supposed to have gone into Walss to 
live. I spent five or six months in trying to 
find them out — for she was my sister's child, 
and had neither father nor mother — and 
during that time there was scarcely a part 
of Wales that I did not visit." 

" And you did not succeed." 

" No — every clue was lost at last ; and 
then I heard they had gone abroad. But we 
never knew what became of her. Poor 
thing ! poor thing !" 

After saying which, Mrs. Hamper appear- 
ed to be so lost in her own reminiscences, 
that Christopher went and joined the guides, 
who had collected round a fire, and were en- 
tertaining one another with anecdotes of the 
> different, ascents they had beeji engaged in 
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The twilight came rapidly on, as the sun- 
set glow departed; and they soon thought 
of tetaking themselves to their resting 
places. A roof of poles and blankets was 
formed over the snow walls of Mrs. Ham- 
per's temporary residence, and the brazier of 
charcoal was placed at her disposal, the 
greatest part of the straw which they had 
brought up, being also allotted to her. The 
others of the party then curled themselves 
np in small hollow places in the rock, with 
which they seemed to be previously ac- 
quainted ; and they were all soon asleep, 
Uie lady of the party included, who, although 
in the same kind of apartment as one on 
which she had before passed a night on the 
Appeninnes, dropped off to rest more calmly, 
in the self-assurance that she had not bri- 
gands for her guardians. 

But when they sounded the note of pre- 
paration to start fn the morning, poor Mrs. 
tiamper's ancles — never of the slimmest — 
had enlarged to such a remarkable size, with 
her unwonted exertion, and were so inflamed, 
that all further proceeding was out of the 
question . The rarefaction of the air had also 
attacked her chest ; and the long continued 
glare of the snow had affected her eyes ; so 
3iat she was altogether perfectly disabled. 
And, indeed, it was not until Christopher had 
been down to Chamouny with some of the 
guides, and brought back a relay of villagers 
with slinks and poles, and temporary re- 
medies, that the poor lady c(^uld return, 
which she did, not without many struggles, 
and an inward vow, that as soon as she was 
recovered, she would make th^ attempt 
again. But this Mr. Ellis, whose own ancle 
had marvellously recovered, quietly pre- 
vented ; by persuading Mr. Gudge to move 
on homewards as speedily as possible — 
which the lawyer was not sorry to do— with 
all of his party ; whilst he stopped beMqd to 
carry out his own views with regard to 
Mont Blanc. 



CHAPTER XL. 

VARIOUS ADVENTURES AT VAUXHALL 
GARDENS. 

It was a fortunate thing that as poor 
Bessy Payne sank down, crushed by Tom's 
fearful rage, the milk woman arrived : else- 
wise he would have been terribly put to it 
to have known what course to take And it 
was also fortunate that she knew them both, 
and that Tom could explain — ^he scarcely 
did so, though in a few hurried words — the 
cause of their quarrel. The milkwoman 
told him " not to take on so," and could not 
believe what he said — ^no, not if he was to 
go down npon Ma knees and swear it; 



which in his excitement he was nearly do* 
ing. Then, taking up Bessy's key, which 
had fallen on the pavement, and opening her 
door she carried the poor little girl in, and 
told Sprouts that now she was all right, he had 
better go home and leave them ; and that she 
would look after her; and that it would be 
all made up, she was sure. No— Tom was 
resolved it never should 4)0— never ; but he 
told the woman to take great care of her, 
and then, quite bewildered, and not knowing 
what to do, he went back to his shop and 
took down the shutters, looking so ghastly 
and bewildered, tliat it was fortunate it was 
so earlv, or else if any of his romance-read- 
ers had come they might have taken him for 
a real spectre, instead of the legendary ones, 
whose habits and manners they were enabled 
to study at a penny a day. 

He d;id not care any more for Bessy — of 
course not ; and yet, poor fellow, when he 
had opened hisehop,he sat down and watch- 
ed her window, and wondered what made 
the stupid milkwoman so long before she 
came out again, and was once or twice ac- 
tually on the point of going over to see. At 
last she appeared, and next clanked her pails 
tlowa at Tom's door, 

*' Vre made her go to bed," said the wo- 
man. ^'She would not, though, until she 
had made me promise to come over and 
speak to you." 

** Oh !" replied Tom ; " just as you please. 
What dW she want V 

He said this with the lightest unconcern ; 
and yet for every word he expected to hear, 
he would have given, over and over again, 
everything that he possessed in the world. 

'* She said that you were not to judge her 
until she had explained everything ; and that 
she was as innocent as the day." 

"Pshaw!" answered Sprouts, with a 
wretched single laugh : '^ innocent ! yes, I 
dare say. Ah ! it's all over," 

He drank off the measure of milk which 
the woman gave him, and bidding her good 
bye, shut the door to stop all further conver- 
sation : because he felt that he wanted to 
ask a dozen questions about Bessy, but 
wouki not demean himself by doing it. As - 
soon as the woman was gone, he went into 
his little room, and leaning his head upon 
the table, relieved his overladen heart by a 
violent and bitter flood of tears. 

Bessy's blind remained down until the 
morning was far advanced . The poor girl- 
worn out, jaded and distressed— had happily 
fallen into a heavy sleep from pure exhaus- 
tion : and all the coquettish caps and buck- 
ram bonnets, and fashionably-drssed-in-sil- 
ver-paper dolls were veiled from the public 
gaze until a very unwonted hour, liong,^ 
however, before their attractions were allow- 
ed to break u^on. Uve YBxs«3y5s^ ^^ >\!«i ^»s«siv«, 
Tom Yttt^ ^\. «WM^wAi Ntt \ssiajL^\sa. ^&is»v. 
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■ad, with all his indiffereiice, rushed off to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cbirpey to cMumimicate with 
them on the subject. 

Fortunately Mrs. Chirpey was at home, 
appointing an army of buttons to different 
destinations on her husband's apparel, and 
weaving webs on and about a pile of stock- 
ings in a basket before her, as she also 
watched the baby, who was making a tour 
about the floor, trying to hoid on hard by the 
pattern of the carpet, or picking up ultimate 
atoms which its eyes must have been micros- 
copes to di<»cover. She saw at once, as 
Sprouts entered, that something was the 
matter ; but, that Bessv was Ske cause, 
never entered her head. And therefore 
when Tom explained, in as few words as 
possible, all that had taken place, she was 
as much astonished and alarmed as he 
had been. It was so very odd — so entirely 
different to what she knew of Bessy's cha- 
racter, and she had known her from a 
child-^that Mrs. Chirpey could scarcely re- 
' ply to Tom*8 anxious questions of what it 
could have been, and what he was to do ; for 
he appeared quite to forget that if he could 
not solve them, Mrs. Chirpey could scarcely 
be expected to. But in asking advice, he 
only sought concurrence with his own sup- 
positious, or approval of his conduct ; and a 
very great many of us do the same. 

But whilst they were talking, there was a 
little timid fluttering knock at the door ; so 
gentle that the comer appeared to look 
upon the knocker as a percussion cap, and 
was afraid of its going off with a bang ; just 
that knock which any one living in chambers 
likes to hear— merely, of course, from its 
being tranquil and quiet, and not disturbing 
study. Quiet as it was, however, Sprouts 
knew it. You would not imagine a knocker 
was an instrument. capable of much expres- 
Bk>n upon first thoughts ; but yet its gamut 
of feelings from the bass of assurance to the 
treble of indecision is as clearly marked, and 
distinct in its sound, as the whole range of 
musical notes. 

For there is the thundering knock of mde- 
pendence, the giver of which carea bo more 
for you than if you were under the rapper : 
and the presuming knock of the one who 
does look up to you, but don't wish you to 
think so : and the social knock that sounds, 
somehow or other, like a warm shake of the 
hand : and the cold-blooded knock, that is 
like a shake of the hand also, but when you 
msp four limp finsers. There is also the 
bold sin^e knock uiat has you in its power, 
either with a bill, a parcel, or a poor's-rate : 
and the mistrustful double one, tfiat is unde- 
ckled as to its position ; and the sharp hur^ 
iM vovemment summons of the postman ; 
and uie apprehensive tap of the industriotts 
JOMshsDJc who leaves the steel-pens, soap, 
vk/ aetdiag^wux, which he will call again for 



if you don't purchase — a cronching knock 
meant, of course, to reach the servant's eaiSy 
but apparently anxious not to do so, for fear 
of offending them. And, worst of all, there 
is the miserable sneaking tap-tap — or rather 
t|ie tap with a faint echo— of the visitor, 
wlio, you know, will leave his hat in the 
pasFage and come with an apology for in- 
truding on your time, taking it up with a 
weak story which will end in requesting 
some trifling assistance. This last is the 
knock of feeble-minded imposition ; and is 
always associated with topless gloves, a 
buttoned-up coat and much robbing of shoes. 

"That's her!" cried Sprouts, turnmg 
quite pale, as he started from his chair. - 
*' What shall I do ? I don't want to meet 
her. What can she have come here for ?" 

The answer was too palpable to induce 
the necessity of giving it. So Mrs. Chirpey 
did not take the trouble, to the great disap- 
pointment of Tom ; who, although he knew, 
what it would be, would still have felt com- 
forted on hearing it : but she told him to go 
into another room, whither be retired, very, 
nervous and indecisive, whilst Bessy Payne 
— for it was the little milliner — was ad- 
mitted. 

How everything was explained, and how 
much more crying there was than was at all 
necessary on Bessy's part, until Mrs. Chir- 
pey cried too— not exactly knowing why, but 
women suffer frem the complaint very much : 
how Tom listened to every word through the 
key-hole, and was only kept from rushing 
out and hugging Bessy beyond all propriety 
by a stroqg sense of moral dignity, can, like 
newspaper violent embtion, be better ima- 
gined than explained. But we can teU how 
he hated himself for having behaved as he 
had done— how cordially he accused himself 
of being a brute, when after all it had been 
Bessy's kindness of heart that he had re- 
warded by calling her a terrible name, and 
n^aking her undergo such unmerited misery. 
And when he thought how wretched she 
must have been in her Httle room — that was 
generally such a cheerful one — since the 
morning, he had a lower opinion of himself 
than ever. 

But at last Mrs. Chirpey called him : and 
then he thought he should not compromise 
his dignity at all by joining them ; and he 
nearly broke the door down in his hurry 
to do so. Bessy did not scream at his ap- 
pearance, for Mrs. Chirpey had contrived to 
let her know by various pantomimical signs 
that Sprouts was there; but she ran towiuds 
him and cried : — 

** Oh Tom ! how could you be so unkind, 
and think — " 

What he had thought must remain a my»- 
tery^ for Sprouts replied in a manner so pe- 
culiar, that Bessy's lips were not able to say 
anoiViei w<ytd, an^ \\. \^^\l<e grander ful that 
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Mrs. Chirpey was not ahocked. Baby evi- 
dently was; and having^ regarded them 
with a scared but intent expression for a few 
minutes, began to cry loudly, (in which man- 
ner a baby s fixed attention usually ends) 
until the mother took it up, and was so oc- 
cuped in dancing it into breathless quietude, 
that she had no tine to look after anybody 
else. 

However, a perfect reconciliation was ef- 
fected ; and as if a good fairy had watched 
over the whole proceedings, Mr. Chirpey re- 
turned to dinner almost at that minute ; and 
being frowned and otherwise telegraphed by 
his wife, into not inquiring what all the Ted 
eyes and confused manner of his friends 
meant, did not put any troublesome ques- 
tions, but said what was much more agree- 
able—that all his advertising vans had been 
engaged for a week by some bold speculator, 
in consequence of which, he intended to give 
Uiem a treat, and would take the entire 
party, either to Astley's or Vauxhall — 
whichever place they chose to go— in com- 
memoration of the event 

It was a joyful choice tomake^; for there 
are few of us who do not look forward with 
pleasure to going to either one resort or the 
other ; the only difficulty was in deciding 
which should have it, the elephants ana 
horses, or the fire-works and cold fowls. All 
were alike facinating. 

We ourselves enjoy an Eastern spectacle 
at Astley's, because it sets our Indian Em- 
pire before us as we believe it to be ; not as 
cold travellers — if such they can be in those 
climes — would lead us to think it is. We 
have implicit reliance upon the Astley au- 
thorities, either in matters of dress, manners, 
or scenery connected with Asiatic affairs 
generally; and we always read the play- 
bill, on these occasions, as though it were 
the Trieste or Marseilles overland mall. We 
have always conceived Calcutta to be a city 
entirely of platforms and terraces, whose 
inhabitants, without one exception, wear 
spangled dresses and foil helmets. We be- 
' lieve that magnificent processions — to which 
that of Blue Beard was a mere deputation, 
throng the streets all day long ; that the 
bang of drums and clash of cymbals sounds 
perpetually, and that the Bayaderes are such 
as we have seen at the play in the " Maid of 
Cashmere." These things have been im- 
pressed upon us ever since we first went to 
Astley^s ; at a time when we conceived the 
Clown to be always as we then and there 
saw him, even in his own house, if he indeed 
bad one. Of this we had always doubts. 
We rather inclined to the belief that he was 
some species of supernatural part and par- 
cel of the sawdust, as a Dryad would be of 
the entire tree ; and that he never went out 
of the arena. We do not wish to be unde- 
teiveJ Vuh re^ct to these things. We re- 



joice — silently, but deeply — to find that stage 
illusion has still some little power over us, 
and we would not have the upell broken. 
For this we k)ve a visit to Astley's, now and 
then : like roast pig, vve do not think we 
could stand it continuously : but occasional- 
ly we <deera it a high treat, especially if our 
excitement is as much worked up as that of 
the most expectant boy in the gallery, or 
ruddy-looking servant-maid by the side of 
the sokJier in the pit, into whose arms be 
sure that the Merryman will jump, when 
pursued by the poney. And in the eques- 
trian drama the final triumph of virtue over 
the machinations of vice offers a gratifying 
denouemenl to the well-regulated minds of the 
audience. For there is an elevated moral 
feelinff in the sentiments of the frequenters 
at AsSey's. If the rightful heir — and there 
always is one — was to be fully wronged, no 
one nHght answer for the consequences. 

But for Vauxhall, apart from the attrac* 
tions -of a summer alfresco place of amuse- 
ment, there is always something very re- 
freshing in a visit to its Grardens ; for it re- 
vives dd associations, more than any place 
of the kind about London. Who does not 
recollect his first visit there, when, on emerg- 
ing from the gloomy ins and outs of the en- 
trance — the imperfect clash of the brass band 
raising the pulse of expectation and excite- 
ment ail the time, and betokening what revel- 
ry was already going on within — the brilliant 
vistas with their *• twenty-thousand addition- 
al lamps" first burst upon their view ? Un- 
til then, the splendor of the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments had only-been pictured with 
a magnificence depending upon the powers 
of imauinatton of the reader ; but after this 
the glories waiting upon the careers of Nou- 
reddin,X]!amaralzamen, Ali Baba, the Calan- 
dars, Pitnoe Bahman, Codadad, and all the 
rest of "oor old friends, could be readily con- 
jured up. The night palaces so gorgeously 
lighted up^the wonaerf ul music — and thle . 
dancing slaves, became so many Vauxhalls, 
peopled 'With coryphees and brass bands, and 
pitched upon the twinkling hanks of the Ti- 
gris instead of the Thames. 

Vauachall is a perennial, whose progress 
we always watch with interest. Summer 
goes by, and its glories fade ; its fruits— 
which are the lamps — are gathered, and the 
vdiole place becomes a dismal waste. We 
can imagine nothing more sadly dreary than 
the new of Vauxhall in the midst of Janua- 
ary, when the snow is on the ground. At 
that time whispers are always promulgated 
that Vauxhall is " to be built upon." Ws 
look a* the hapless orchestra, seen through 
the skeleton trees, as a doomed thing : the 
very sight of the wooden porticos, with their 
remnants of plac^xA» ViVsjSlvcv^ \a y^^ *^^ 
tmly,\aAevte*wft^' ^Tv^^<i>ci^T2«^^x»%^- 
, folding ^ xYmb da.tv»% ^Xi^'savwi.^V^^ ^^^ 
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fire, shoots down the rope, with its winter- 
beaten ibrlorn flag, is regai^ied with a sense 
of ghastliness almost akin to that with 
which, in former times, we used to look at 
the gibbets which had wbiiom held the men 
in chains opposite Blackwall.. Anon as 
Wliitsuntide comes round again, we hear 
that there is to be '* another last season ; " 
and Vauxhall springs u)> again^ as- gay as a 
fuchsia, that had been cut down for hyber- 
nation. The lamps bud out agai» upon their 
accustomed wires ; the hernut returns to 
life ; and the brass band once more wakes 
the echoes of tlie promeoadcs and dark 
walks. And then we find that the gardens 
are still *^ a great fact ;" and have not been 
desecrated into dwellings ior luxuriating 
clerks, or vinegar, chimney-tile, or compo- 
site-candle manufactories. We have all 
pleasant associations connected with Vaux- 
hall ; we would not willingly exchange our 
own for dearer reminiscences of things far 
more important in the romance of life. It is 
at least pleasant when jaded, baited, and 
spirit-wearied, to think that there was a time 
when we regarded the aforesaid twenty- 
thousand additional lamps, not«.s litttle glass 
vessels with smoky wicku, and common oil 
within, but as terrestrial stars, lighted by 
fairy hand:}, and filled only to shed their ra- 
diance around as did the dazzling and tempt- 
ing fruit of Aladdin's subterranean garden. 

V auxhall carried the - day — or rather the 
night ; Tom suggesting that Astley^'s came 
to a close with its last glare of red fire, but 
that Vauxhall was never over, a^^ you might 
stay as long as you liked ; indeed,.he did not 
believe that a last man ever came away. 

Besides, more ihan all that, tlie little girl 
had never been there. So he went back 
with Bessy — who was so happy,, and sob- 
bing, and arm-pressing, and eye-giistening, 
and smiling, that it was q$iite delightful to 
see her — and having made arrangements for 
an early closing movement on hia own ac- 
count, and once more got out the smart 
clothes iie intended to have worn the night 
before, they returaed^ hack to tea,, at Mr. 
Chirpey's. 

They found. the jplly man. amongst hi» ad- 
vertising vans, superintending the pasting of 
some placards upon *• The Gasper,''^ which 
was going fortli to the world, on the mor- 
row, with a new speculatioiy^ Bessy went 
up to Mrs. Chirpey to have a talk, and nurse 
baby ; and Sprouts and the jolly man sat 
down together- on a bit of timber. 

'* Here's another failure getting ready," 
said the jolly man. " It can't stand, for ne- 
cessity has no legs, as they say. Somebody 
else going in for the * People.' Another 
newspaper. Hooray ! What a lot of friends 
the jxy>r. rriAD w'i\] liave." 

" iVhaLt'a this ?" said Sprouts, reading 
theb/IJ, " ' AfryiDg'psia and fireniwa; " 



" Yes, that's it," said the jolly man. •• Ev- 
ery subscriber for a month to * The Engme of , 
the Masses,' is entitled to a frjdng-pan, whea 
he pays his subscription in advance. And 
every customer for a quarter, is to have a 
set of fire-irons. I shouldn't wonder if they 
went the entire kitchen, for a year." 

" I dare say itV all right/' said Tom. — 
*^ But what's the use of those things by them- 
selves ? They'd better give away a leg of 
mutton and a sack of coal&." 

^ That's what I say," said the jolly man : 
^ all the rest's regular tantalizing. But it's 
just the same in their writings. What's the 
good of making ' the People' believe that 
they're great cards, if they've got nothing to 
carry out the notion with. It's as bad as 
leading them on to tumble into a lake, by 
persuading them they can fly, when they 
can't, nor anything like it. Ah ! it's all of 
a piece. I say, Ritchins." 

A man «vho was putting up the tnlls, an- 
swered to the name. 

"^Mind yo* have the money every night 
for tiie vans. I know the philanthropic folks 
of old. The only time I ever got done out 
of my rent, was when a lot of them- hired my 
workshops, and called it a Natk>nal Palladi- 
um, for lectures on the * Rights of Man,' and 
' Progress.' ' Progress,' indeed ! They a)i 
went fast enough at last ; clean away, and 
for^t my rights. 'Tis'nt a bad move, though. 
If I was a scribbler, beginning life, Id go in 
for the same line of business." 

Just then Mrs. Chirpey made a signal 
from the parlour-window, which overlooked 
the yard, that tea was ready : so the jolly 
roan and Sprouts dropped the subject, ana 
went into the house. 

At length it got dusk; and starting wi& 
the first shades of twilighti the happy party 
stood at the portals of the gardens, Bessy 
scarcely speaking for expectation, but hold- 
ing fast hold of Sprouts, as she knew she 
was going to see something very wonderful, 
but ot which slie had not the least idea. And 
then they passed, first along the lobby, which, 
with its "money-takers and sawdust, looked . 
something between a box entrance and a 
wild beast show ; and next, the gloomy trel- 
lised passage, until they turned round the 
black screen, and saw the gardens before 
them in all their variegated splendor. Bes- 
sy was quite faint with the aght that burst 
upoR her ;. beyond an exdamartion of sur- 
prise, she could utter not a word. 

Such hundreds of thousands of lights! 
such beautiful balloon-chandeliers, and flags, 
and crowns ! such looking-glass and lamps, 
and lovely promenades, going far away into 
the distance, until all the stars that arched 
over them got confused in one dazzling flash. 
And such a kkdy singing too, in such a hat f 
VheWke oi \\. vf^a tvoV lo he met with in any 
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was too much ! And aa they led her on, eve- 1 " How about the little milliner, too, eh ?*• 
ry step brought forward fresh objects.-— continued the friend. " Wasnt't it fun ?" 



Plashing fountains that sparkled in the light, 
a.nd snowy statues gleaming from amidst the 
cool dark foliage ; and snug bowers and 
supper-boxes, and secluded walks ; and ele- 
gant company and military bands. It was a 
great deal too much ! ^ 

Presently the boll rung, and all the com- 
pany flocked to the spot the sound came 
from, wiiich was the Rotunda. There was 
to be a ballot on the stage, and some horse- 
manship in the arenas ajid to see this there 
was such a crowd, that Bessy was almost 
alarmed, and Mrs. Chirpey begged the jolly 
man itot to attempt it ; as^ if anything was to 
happen she would never forgive herself, no, 
not to the latest day of her death. But 
Sprouts protected Bessy, and Mr» Chirpey 
stood like a bulwark close to bis wife; so 
that when the doors opened^ they were carri- 
ed in right up to the barrier of the circus, 
hemmed in by the crowd. 

*• Oh ! my goodness, Tomi" cried Bessy, 
43omewhat agitated ; '^ pray come away. I've 
just seen somebody." 

" No !" exclaimed Sprouts, not exactly 
knowing what she meant. *' Well^consider- 
ing there's nobody here, I wonder at that. — 
Who is it ?" 

" Look there — in that box," replied Bessy. 

Tom followed her eyes, and immediately 
perceived th& gentleman who had brought 
Bessy home in the cab that morning. As he 
told Mrs. Chirpey afterwards, he felt his 
heart turn right round inside him. 

Young Sir Frederick Arden had got on a 
•white coat, with huge sleeves and buttons, 
and was smoking a crgar as he leant over 
the front of the box, and chaffed the people 
«s they passed, or tallced to one or two raffish 
young men, who were with him ; first call- 
ing the general attention of the company to 
liis party by putting his fingers in his mouth, 
und giving a whistle, that would have done 
fionor to any gallery In London. 

" Now, thenl"^ he cried, " music/ Strike 
up there, you fellows. What do you think 
you're .paid for?" 

There was a great laugh in the box at 
this humorous outburst. Sir Frederick was 
evidently going to stand treat for the sup- 
per. 

" I had sucla a lark last night," he con- 
tinued, in a loud tone, when he saw he had 
attracted the notice of the company. " I went 
down to Nick Mawley's, and put on the 
gloves with the Brummagen Clinker, and 
knocked him about so that he scarcely knew 
where he was.". 

f* I thought you were at Richmond," 
said one of his friends. 

" Oh ! ay — yes ; what, with Fanny Ham- 
per 7 Ah 1 that wsls afterwards." 



Poor Bessy ! she heard every word, and 
thought she would have dropped. 

*^ Fun I I should think so : just a few, 
screamish, rayther. Stunning fright she 
was in, too, all the way ; Fanny told me, 
she was afraid of ' her young man ' knowing 
of it. Some damned oounter-jumping snob, 
I suppose. I wish he did, and was to oome 
to me about it, I'd polish him off." 

" Oh I Tom, don't : pray, pray, don't ; for 
my sake," cried Bessy, in a low voice, but 
with great earnestness, to Sprouts, who was 
buttoning up his coat across his chest, turn- 
ing up his cufl&, putting his hat tighter on 
his head, and going through other prepara- 
tions, which betoken the approach of an or- 
deal by battle. 

^' Oh 2" said Sprouts in return, I suppose 
you don't want me to spoil his beauty." 

And he- said this rather spitefully. 

" Now, for shame, Tom — ^for shame !" re- 
plied Bessy. ^ I declare I will so and walk 
with Letty and Mr. Chirpey, it you go on 



so. 



^* What right has he to call me a counter- 
jumping snob, then ? I never jumped over 
a counter in ray life ; not but what I could 
though, if I chose," 

"Of course, you oould, Tom." 

" Well, then, I'm not going to be insult- 
ed," said Sprouts, still turning up his cuf& 
almost to bis elbows. 

" But, my dear Tom ; you know you don't 
fight. Bless you for it, too. I am sure yon 
would get hurt so, if you did. Now, what is 
the use of making one so miserable, after you 
promised nothing more should be said about 
it." 

" I'll serve him out yet, though," said 
Sprouts, as he turned round, haJf drawn by 
Bessy, towards the arena. 

Sir Frederick Arden was still talking. 

" \ don't care who it is," he went on ; " but 
ril take anybody of my own weight, with or 
without gloves. They wanted me to go to 
Brussels, and challenge all Belgium last 
year, one down and tother come on. I've 
got such a match •coming off though, next 
month," 

« What's that ?" 

" I've bet eight hundred to fifly that I row 
a mile, swim a mile, hop a mile, ride a mile, 
run blind-folded a mile, walk backwards a 
mile, throw the Truro Bantam, lick the Tij^ 
ton Slasher, shoot eleven pigeons out of 
twelve, pick up two dozen penny roils with 
my teeth; and eat six new Bath buns, all. 
within the hour. I'll do it, to<^" 

Just then the bell rang for the performance 
to begin, and the people who wished to see^' 
it, cried out " ordex '" ^xA'" ^As^R^i^^^ 'W^w 

\FredencVLi a.iA \)tvatk\\a ^^^ ^^^^- 
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The ballet was not very elaborate ; intri- 
cncy of plot and stage emct afe f)ot looked 
for at Vauxhall. There were two younff 
lovers, an old rival, and a nvther ; with 
obliginiT villagers^ who came on at any time 
when they were wanted to express such ap- 
probation or admiration of the proceedings as 
ihey were required to do : and after the old 
rival had experienced a very uncomfortable 
time of it, the youn^ lovers were ultimately 
made happy. In this there was not a great 
deal, but the girl who played the daughter 
was so very handsome, that she attracted all 
eyes towards her the instant she appeared on 
the stage ; and amongst the earliest those of 
young Sir Frederick and his party. 

" I say — ^that's not so bad, Arden," ob- 
served one of his friends. 

'* Not St all," replied the young Baronet, 
who is she 7 I wonder the people here didn't 
mention her to me, never mmd — Pll find out, 
I'm sure I have seen her before." 

And he left the box, amidst an interchaiige 
of jokes, and allusions, and equivoques which 
may be omitted with advantage. 

"Why, Tom," said Bessy: •* that's the 
girl that we saw at Grreenwicb, I am sure, 
"with the show people. And — my goodness 
me ! — if that isn't Professor Fanaahgo play- 
ing the old gentleman in the wie. Well, if 
ever I should have known him V^ 

" You're quite right Bessy ; it'^s I^tsy, 
sure enough." 

" Yes, it's Patsy," said a man in a groom's 
dress, who at this moment came round inside 
the circus with a rafce. **■ Hope I see you 
well, Mr. Chirpey," he continued touching 
his hat to the jolly man : " and your good 
lady, and all at home." 

« What ; Sktttler !" cried Mr. Chirpej. 

" Josh it is, as I'm alive," exclaimed 
Sprouts. "Why we are meeting all our 
own friends." 

"Hush, Tom," said Skittler; "Fm sup- 
posed to be a foreigner here. Ifoull see me 
come down a rope bye and bye, covered all 
©ver with squibs. The old story you know ; 
anythingtoturna penny. Gingeroeer wouldn't 
get up, anyhow, and the Tagglony wore out 
ftt last, so the Professor got me this berth. 
I rake the sawdust, hold the hoops, do the 
* terrific descent,' and make my self generally 
useful." 

** That's righl," said Mr. Chirpey; "but 
we must have a glass of something together, 
for old acquaintance, eh ? shall we go out 
pow. Tom will took after the ladies." 

*' Not now, sir, thank'ee," said Skittler. 
•* But I don't mind after the fireworks. If 
you'll go to one of the supper boxes on the 
right of the doors here, and enquire for the 
name of Hickory, he's a waiter, and I'll make 
you very comfortable. I must go on though " 

And he went round the circus smoothing 
JC&e mwdaat with marveUovLS rapidity, tmitil 



the ballet concluded and the horsemeuDsIup 
commenced. 

It was the same as usual ; as ever has 
been, and to all appearances ever will be. 
Gentlemen in fleshings leapt over striped bits 
of canvass, stooping under them half a dozen 
times before they made up their minds to do 
it:; and ladies put themselves In fascinating 
attitudes with IQoating scarves ; and the 
clown msulted the master of the ring and got 
whipped ; and two CMympians held one an- 
other up by the waists on a couple of bare- 
backed steeds; and all the time-honoured 
programme was gone through to the great 
satisfaction of everybody. When it con- 
cluded, the concert began again, and the com- 
pany once more sought the walks. Mr. 
CThirpey proposed that they should sup before 
the fireworks, and everybody being quite 
ready to do so, they took possession of a box, 
where Skittler had recommended them. . 

Hickory was the Waiter also patronized 
by Professor Fandango, who had great in- 
terest at Vauxhall, but the party did not re- 
cognize him, having only met him once be- 
fore, in the booth at Grreenwich. Elsewise 
his dress did not alter him much, with the 
exception that he had laid aside his cocked 
hat and umbrella; for his coat was still 
scarlet, as of old, although without the trim- 
mings. He took the orders for a fowl, and 
ham, and some salad ; for, mind you, Mr. 
Chirpey meant to do it in style. And then 
there were two jugs of darkly foaming stout 
set on the table that refreshed cme even to 
look at. And when the other things came, 
they had great fun. 

i^or the jolly man shewed the fowl to the 
old waiter and told him he had brought a 
lark by mistake, and when the old waiter 
said that parties generally came there for 
larks, they laughed so, that the most ex- 
quisite joke ever made never produced such 
merrknent. And next, when Mr. Chirpey 
took a transparent slice of ham upon his 
fork and held it to his eye, saying he could 
see through all their tricks, they laughed 
again, and still more when he inquired liow 
many miles of plates he could make one 
ham cover. And then he joked about the 
wooden cruet stands, and the red coats, and 
the knives and forks, and all so good-tem- 
peredly, that the fjld waiter quite forgot his 
other customers, who shouted in vain for 
tumblers and bread, until they gave up in ex- 
haustion. 

They were all falling to, when Tom sud- 
denly became silent as he observed Sir 
Freoerrck Arden walking backwards and 
forwards, quite alone, in front of their box. 
He alone saw it : Bessy did not, for she was 
eating and drinking and • laughing, and 
thinking what a Paradise Vauxhall was, all 
at once. And the young Baronet never 
i even ^tiet^ *m\.o ^ \sonR.\ voida^ he did 
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not appear 4o know that they were there, 
bat stiU kept on his march, now and then 
looking towards a small door near the bar 
of the ^rdens. Sprouts did not mention 
this, but kept his eye upon him. 

JO. last he saw the door open, and a girl, 
•whom he immediately recognized to be Pat- 
sy, came out. Sir Frederick went towards 
her, and as she emerged into the light of 
the grounds made a bow, which, being some- 
what unexpected, caused the little dancer to 
fall back under the shadow of the passage. 
But he caught her by the arm, and pulling 
her forward, said :-— 

" Don't go away. I wish to speak to you." 

•* I don't know you," cried the girl, terri- 
fied. " Who are you ? What do you 
want ?" 

" Hush ! I have told you what I want. 
You have met me before — one night, you 
know, in the public house — Mawley's — 
when that old muff with you would inter- 
fere." 

•• Let me go !" cried Patsy, " you hurt my 
arm — ^let me go !" 

" Oh ! stuff, nonsense !" replied Sir Fred- 
erick. " Come — ^I'm sure we shall be bet- 
tor friends when you know me. Let us 
take a walls round the gardens. Won't 
you ? Oh ! Very well — 3ien you shall /" 

He seized her roughly as he spoke, and 
drew her arm within his, as the girl perceiv- 
ing the old waiter, cried out, "Hickory! 
Hickory ! come here !" 

But before he moved a young man darted 
across the walk, and with two blows released 
the girl from her persecutor. The first 
made him leave go his hold, and the second 
knocked him backwards, right on to the ta- 
ble in the box where Mrs. Chirpey and com- 
pany had assembled. The assailant was 
Christopher ! 

« Halloo !" cried the j^lly man : " that's 
ene way of coming to supper. You don't 
belong to our party. Get off!" 

Standing up, he seized the young Baronet 
by his collar, and hoisted him on to his legs 
An an instant, as a crowd began to assemme 
on the walk in front of the box. 

Sir Frederick Arden seized an empty 
stout bottle, and hit a desperate blow at the 
head of his assailant ; with such force that 
the glass broke, and the other's face was 
directly covered with blood. But he was 
not cowed. On the contrary he rushed at 
him with redoubled force, and began to use 
his fists with terrible earnestness, amidst 
cries of " police !" the upsetting of tumblers 
and wine-glasses ; the encouragement of 
the men, and the screams of the ladies. 
The combatants were, to all appearances, 
so nearly matched, that nobody interfered to 
stop them. 

At last a policeman made his appearance, 



with the proprietor of the gronnds, who 
stood between the pugilists. 

" Mr. Hughes," said the young Baronet 
hastily, " you know me — Sir Frederick Ar- 
den : i give this fellow into charge for as- 
sautting me." 

" Who struck the first blow ?" asked the 
policeman. 

"I did," said the stranger, "and it served 
him right." 

" And who are you ?" asked young Ar- 
den, looking up and down him, with a sneer- 
ing inspection. 

" My name's Christopher Tadpole— -Pm 
not ashamed of it." 

As be gave his name, something comical 
in its sound, appeared to tickle me people 
about, for they laughed loudly. Some at the 
same time doubted it ; and did not conceal 
their opinions. 

" Ask the waiters if I am not right 1 
know one of them. 

" You look as if you did ;" replied Si;: 
Frederick Arden. 

He said \,his in such an insulting tone, 
that Christopher was about to fly at him 
again, when the policeman dragged him back. 

" Take him away, I tell you ; walk the 
blackguard off to the jug ;" said the young 
Baronet. " I give him in charge." 

" I don't thmk he was to blame, from 
what I saw of the matter," observed Mr. 
Chirpey, speaking for the first time. 

" And who the devil cares whether you 
think so, or no;" replied Six .Frederick. 
" Off with him at once. 

" Off with him, huzzah !" cried the mob, 
as the policeman took Christopher by the 
collar, and marched him out of the gardens ; 
followed by the crowd, who, as one of tlie 
parties was a Baronet, and the other a no- 
body knew who, did not appear inclined te 
take the latter's part. 

When they got outside the gates, they 
were alone. Another policeman then joined 
the party ; and two or three idlers, who 
loitered round the doors, seeing Christopher's 
bleeding face, ran after him, until they came 
to the station-house. 

They passed the wicket, and were usher- 
ed into a bare, cheerless room, surrounded 
by benches, on one or two of which the 
same number of guardians of the night were 
idly lolling, in expectancy of a new arrival. 
In the middle of the circle, stood a short, 
square built, dirty boy, who had just been 
brought in on suspicion of having stolen a 
pewter pot, which he had been found march- 
ing about the streets with, " going for some 
beer for his mother," as he told the police- 
man. But as his notions with respect to 
the maternal residence, or the tavern he inr 
tended to honor with his custom, were aliko 
vague and uns'it\\%feu<i\iOT^^>afe\a^\«i«ssL^i^ 

i que'ited to b.Io^ oix \sia ^vj , .^ 
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The night inspector occupied an enclosed 
closet, something like the money-taker's box 
at a theatre, with a similar pigeon-hole in 
front, that shut with a small door, as the 
pre-paid aperture does at a post office. As 
soon as the policeman entered with Christo- 
pher, one of his fellows tapped at the door, 
which was immediately opened. 

" What's the charge ? said the consta- 
ble, as he peered from his nook. 

^ Being drunk, assaulting the police, and 
using abusive language," replied the other, 
\\\ in a breath, as though he had said so a 
few times before in hi^life. 

" Why — what do you mean ?" asked 
Christopher, quite astonished at the charge.' 
" It's a lie." 

*\ Come, none of that," said the policeman, 
seizing him by the collar and shaking him. 
** That's the charge, Sir," be continued to 
the constable. 

" Very well," returned the other, shutting 
the door, whilst he took a few whiffs of his 
pipe, drank a small portion of a pot of stout, 
and looked on the ground afier his pens, 
both of which he had trodden upon and giv- 
en long splits to. 

*^ Pleeceman !" screamed a shrill voice 
from the lock-up cells. 

^ She's at it again," remarked one of the 
division, who was sitting on a bench at the 
fire, with his hands clasped together, his 
head hanging down, and his elbows resting 
on his knees, like a medical man at a lin- 
gering case, trying to persuade himself that 
he's going to sleep. 

** Pleeceman !" screamed the voice again, 
*' this young woman's a-dying ; s'elp me 
Peel, she's a-dying !" 

" Do you mean to keep quiet or not ?" 
f9aid the policeman, going to the door of the 
* jug,' and giving it a rattle that would have 
frightened the minister himself, had he been 
there to lend the solicited assistance. 

" No," replied the voice ; " I mean to en- 
joy myself, and be happy. What's the odds 
if you isn't ? Creeping where no what is 
it, is seen, a rare old plant — " 

** Silence !'* interrupted the policeman, in 
stentorian accents. There was a moment- 
ary lull, and then the voice began again, 
pouring forth a series of mournful sounds 
as well as strange noises, something be- 
tween a recitative and a hiccup, until it ap- 
peared to be suddenly interrupted, and then 
another temporary quiet was obtained. 

"Now, Sir— what's your name?" said 
the inspector, as he added to the policeman, 
** See what he has in his pockets." 

The man proceeded to search Christopher, 

who submitted passively. He took out a 

silk handkerchief, some silver, and a foreign 

gold wsLtch, 

''Swell mob,'' B&id the inspector to him- 
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self, as these things appeared. ^ And what^s 
that ?" 

The policeman pulled out a little leather 
bag from our hero's side pocket. 

" Don't take that," said Christopher. " It 
cannot be of the least use to you. It only 
contains a lump of salt, that I have had 
many year«.^" 

" Lump of salt, indeed," observed the con- 
stable, as he opened it, and turned the dirty 
crystal about in his hand. " That's not 
salt; no, no — there's something more in 
this than you choose to tell. Put it with 
the rest, and lock him up in the cell." 

Perfectly bewildered,, and not allowed to 
say a word in remonstrance, Christopher 
was conducted by tlie policeman to the small 
dungeon ; and havins^ been there deposited, 
was now left in the dark. The blow on the 
head, the pain, and los» of blood had so ex- 
hausted him, and confused his ideas, that he 
fell almost directly into a kind of stupor, 
with his back against the wall, in spite of 
the yells and screeches, the drunken squab- 
bles and hysterical moanings, that broke 
forth around him. . 

It was broad' dayKght — at least as broad 
as daylight can be in such straftened cir- 
cumstances — when he awoke again to the 
consciousness of his wretched position, in 
the most hapless state of headache and de- 
spondency. A few individuals of the low- 
est order of society were lying about on the 
floor, like so many animals, snoring heavily, 
or Staring, with semi-apoplectic gaz«^, at the 
loophok3 that admitted the light. The only 
one who appeared at his ease was the boy 
who had stolen the pewter, and he was look- 
ing about him with something that amounted 
to a grin ; far different to the aspect he bad 
assumed a few hours before, when in the 
presence of the inspector and his force. 

*' Was you ever in this jug afore ?" he 
asked, addressing himself to Christopher, 
who appeared to be the only one capable ot 
attendmg to him. 

" No, never — never l" replied his compan- 
ion in misery. 

" Ah ! but you've bin in others I'll lay a 
penny," continued the boy. " Which do 
you likes the best on 'em ?" 

** I tell you I never was in one before," 
answ«)red Christopher. 

The other young gentleman received the 
assertion with an incredulous stare, and a 
short convivial double-shuf&e hobnail dance. 
After which he winked, whistled the chorus 
of " Hot Codlins," with a grimace after the 
manner of Mr. T. Matthews, turned head 
over heels backwards, and resumed his place 
on the floor. 

" Ah !" he added, after a moment's pause^ 
" I should think so— not at all neitl>er. Yon 
waa tve^ex WcwveV. \j^%. &^eler^ at Egbam 
racea ivovr — w«ja -^ o\i'\ ^^ ^^ ^^"^ 
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He uttered the two last wonb io t, 
tave, and winked again. Alter that he 
fumbled lu a pocket, i^hlch appeared t<i 
sp the whole of his trow^era, and produced 
two bits of state — the bones were scarcely 
in the dawn of their popularity — on which 
he performed a triumphal str^t cachacha, 
in the pride of his penetration. But be 
evidently taking hia companion for Bomtbody 
else, who had formerly aided the designs of 
the "Bpeolor" — the name by wliicfi the 
fungi of tha turf recognize the very full 
bloom ladies in the heavy bonnets, who uaed 
to stand under urobrejliis, and announce 
" many thousands of pounds to be given 
away *' — who had waggon-loads of wealth 
jnat come in, and expected fresh ones every 
minute. Who said, " Keep off our gold, 
our silver we do not Tally, and were so 
unceasing in their application to the com- 
pam' generally, " to venture the first lucky 
Bhilling, win a prize, and give the table a 
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" I've tried every jog in London," contin- 
tied the boy, after a stuirt pause, with a can- 
dor that was really charming. " I've tried 
'em all, and don't know which is vrueser of 
die rest. Qoeen Square's the best, p'rfaaps 
cos it ain't so cold. What are you in for — 
'salting the crushers, didn't Ihey say 7" 

" Soraelliiiig like it,' replied Christopher, 
making a shot at the meaning. 

"Ah!" the boy went on ; " Chat's always 
a okkard business." 

" What do you think they'll do with me, 
then T" asked Christopher, who began to 
regard his new acqualnlance in the light of 
a great authority in punishmente 

" Oh — they won't hang you yet," replied 
the boy ; " they don't do that anlil they find 
nothiog else is ofnse. It isn't often thouj^h 
they hang now. Lor! the sprees I've had 
at Uie executions ! When Tom Spires was 
hong for ahoeting the keeper, he never split 
Bpon the (^ers as was with him — no, not 
iBongh they tried all they could do — Lord 
Uayor, and parsons, and Vie whole blUng of 
'em. We went to see him off, and hurrah 
him : and so we did — give bJm a good 'an 
joat as he fell. I'm Hure he heard it. He 
£ed regular game ; bowed to the three sides 
of the ecafibid, and had a daisy in his mouth 
—that he had !" 

And here the boy's face lighted up with 
the exciting recollection of the occurrence, 
BB he went through an imitative performance 
of bowing, with his bands pinioned, and then 
made a " click " with his tongue, and threw 
his head on one side, in a perfect transport 
of recollection. 

" Bat what will they do with me 7" asked 
Christopher, repeating his question. 

" Oh I you won't be hung, J tell you ;" 
taid the tioy ; "though if you was to, we'd 1 



come and see you through it right enough. 
A month on the mill's ne.irer the mark." 

" The treadmill '." exclaimed Chriotopher ; 
" you don't mean that. What the deuce 
could I do, if I was there 7" 

"Do what most of 'em does ;" was thi 
intelligent young gentleman's response. 
" Work uncommipn hard upon precious littla 
grub. I never see such a getting up sCaira, 
onlv you never comes to the top. " 

the first time Christopher p 
that he might really be placed ii 
what serious position. Half speaking to 
himself, he murmured : 

The treadmill ! And when 1 come oat 
what would become of me 7" 

lots of things ;" replied the boy, 
taking the remark to him^lf. " Von looks 
"'le a swell ; I suppose you can write 7" 

" Oh ! I can write ;" answered Christo- 
pher, almost mechanically. 

" Very good. I can't; leastwiSe not a 
great deal. I've tearnt to do, '/ am Starts 
r!' and ' Necesiilu Compeli!' in chalk, 
the pavements. It took mo a good bit ta 
get up though. And I can draw a macker- 
el beautiful with blue and white ; but that 
■illng. It isn't the line of business 
neither I likeB much : only in winter, a cove 
gets as hard up for grub as the sparrers. 
Oh ! if you can write, there's lots to do." 

Christopher, thinlcing that the application 
of this talent, as hia inielligent young friend 
would recommend it, wouldnot be altogether 
consistent with his own notions of honesty, 
intinue the subject. But he al- 
lowed the other to go on, as he awaited tlie 
hour at which the court would open. At 
length the bolts were withdrawn, and he 
was summoned to the office. His ideas 
were so completely bewildered, by this time, 
as if he had real.y been about to undergo 
the punishment wlilch the boy had alluded 
to in such admiring terms; and he scarcely 
knew what took place, until he found him- 
self in the presence of the magistrate, 
amidst a crowd of the lowest, filthiest chai^ 
acters that London could produce. 



CHAPTER XLf. 



Sib Frederick Arden did not stay long at 
Vaoxhall after the row. A few oi' the by- 
itandera who had noticed Christopher's chi- 
'alric attack appeared inclined to take his 
part : and as the young Baronet did not wish 
■ ' ■ I any fresh battle he Irli, iha gar- 
npanied by his friends and went 
back to the West End, promUitig w ■*' 
lobster Buppet at "«. trto \ieV\\e-* 
of 1^ com^avQua •uw •. -^ctj ■« 
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young Cornet of the " dear Twelfth," so en- 
deared to Fanny Hamper ; and the other was a 
youn^r gentleman followinc the medical pro- 
fession at one of the Borough hospitals, re- 
joicing in the name of Barnes. Sir Fred- 
erick had met him amidst the distingaished 
frequenters of the Cock and Badger, and 
pronounced him to be " first rate, and no 
mistako about it at all." He was chiefly 
remarkable for playing rude tricks, as a 
clown might be expected to do, in private 
life ; and ho nover l<»st an opportunity, ran 
a joko r(»n far, nor did the same thing twice, 
which distinguished him from funny people 
genertlly, and made his company greatly 
souglit after by young Arden. 

Tlie party, then, left Vauxhall ; and pro- 
ceeded through a densely-populated neigh- 
bourhood, running parallel with the Thames, 
the geoirraphy of which was known only to 
its native.^, and tlie boating men who used 
its varjous public-houses, whereat matches 
were got up amongst watermen, and inform- 
ation stored respecting aquatic affairs gener- 
ally. It was the region of crazy, tumble-down, 
waterside manufacturies, and chimneys that 
never knew a holiday. Everywhere huge 
gasometers and glowing kilns rose over the 
walls and houses, the cnoking vapours from 
which hung ever about the surrounding dis- 
districts ; heavy waggons blocked up the 
narrow streets, and' restless, fevered, over- 
worked steam-engines, gasped and panted 
night and day. To add to the general 
malaria of the place, noisome sewers, and 
ditches, and drains from the different works, 
sluggishly flowed down to the Thames, and 
the ground was -always damp and steaming; 
for on every high tide the water rose above 
its level, rushing through the lowest floors 
of the miserable tenements, and driving the 
rats almost into the beds of the scared occu- 
pants. 

At length they emerged into the Westmin- 
ster Bridge Road, but not until Sir Frederick 
Arden had made a point of entering, every 
public house he passed, at all of which he 
was known, and learned much about 
" scratch " matches, and challenges, and 
purses, and the Coombes, and Searles, and 
Noultons, and other amphibious personages 
of much importance in the liquid world. On 
arriving at the door of some public baths, 
they foiin'd a large crowd collected on the 
footway, showing that something was going 
on of high interest and excitement. 

" What's the row ?" asked Mr. Barnes of 
a young gentleman in a paper cap and turn- 
ed-up shirt sleeves, who was pushing about 
in the crowd. 

** There's some spar'n going on," said the 
Iwy. 

"Some who— how much?" inquire'd Mr. 
Barnes. 
^Sparriny* repeated the boy, vnth in-i 



creased emphasis ; " for the benefit of some 
body us fot and was beat tother day." 

" To be sure," said Sir Frederick, « Nick 
told me about it. He's safe to be here 
Let's go in. I'd put on the gloves with any 
man jack of them for sixpence, and lick him 
too." 

** Were you ever in the P. R. ?" asked the 
young Cornet. 

" Me!" replied Sir Frederick, in astonish- 
ment. " Why I beat the Brummagem Punch 
after one hundred and seventy rounds. I 
laid him up for life, and collected an annuity 
for his family, winning nearly a tbousand 
wagers by standing on my head on the top 
of the church in Langham Place." 

" Why, how did you get there ?' asked 
Mr. Barnes. 

" Oh ! I got there fast enough," said Sir 
Frederick ; as if he thought the performance 
too common-place for explanation, which 
perhaps might have worried him. 

The conversation was cut short by a disa- 
greement between Mr. Barnes and the boy, 
whose paper cap had been thrown by that 
gentleman into a shop, which involved the" 
necessity of going in after it, and being kick- 
ed out by the proprietor. Mr. Barnes di- 
rectly shouted out, " Police !" and " There 
he goes !" and having excited popular curio- 
sity, they took their checks, passed along the 
passage, and found themselves in the arena. 

It was a curious scene enough. The 
water had been drained off from the baths, 
and the floor, which was now quite dry, af- 
forded standing room for some five or six 
hundred people, whilst a stage was erected 
in the centre, surrounded by ropes, and ap- 
proachable from the top of the dressing boxes 
by a light platform. The front of the boxes 
themselves was guarded by a barrier of 
planks, and appropriated to those who paid 
two shillings ; whilst the roofs of these little 
closets formed the reserved seats for that 
class of visitors whom the mass designated 
as "the swells;" and here our party placed 
themselves. A dense atmosphere of bad to- 
bacco smoke, so thick as to render the other 
end of the building indistinct, pervaded the 
whole area ; for every other person had a 
cigar in his mouth, apparently of that choice 
kind which a class of sporting old-clothes- 
men carry about with a lighted fusee at the 
races. Rows of flaring gas-lights illu- 
minated the multitude ; and a band of music, 
the noise of which certainly had the advan- 
tage over the harmony, was performing all 
sorts of extraordinary compositions between 
die acts of the sparring. 

" The Pluckley Crusher, and Hanley," 
bawled out a man in shirt sleeves, who fol- 
lowed two of the modem gladiators on to the 
platform, designating each of them by bia 
fotQ-&tiS<ST, «a\v« ^^\ft^\.Vift\x isiames out 
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"There's Nick!" cried Sir Frederick: 
•• he's the best hand for a pot." 

« Very well,** said Mr. Barnes ; « HI back 
the gcnUeman in the ankle-jacks." 

The combatants commenced a series of 
^ery droll attitades, pretending to hit and not 
join^ it, jumping about like harlequins, and 
twbbing up and down to avoid anticipated 
[>lows. At length, after a sharp scrimmage, 
Hanley fell, whereupon loud applause arose 
rrom the friends of the Crusher. The man 
in the shirt sleeves was very active ; and, 
leaping over, the ropes, raised the vanquished 
boxer, amidst a shower of coppers, lavishly 
thrown upon the stage by the spectators. 

'• I'll trouble yuu for fippence,*' said Sir 
Prederick to Mr. Barnes. 

" Here's sixpence, and give me a penny,'* 
said that gentleman. " Now see me hit the 
Crusher with the odd copper." 

And suiting the action to the word, he 
pitched the penny piece at the victor with an 
a,im that made him wince as it struck him. 
But it called his attention to the party, and 
with a nod of recognition, Mr. Mawley came 
Dp to assist his friends in emptying the 
pewter. 

Part of the band here struck up " Jolly 
Nose," which would have been very amusing, 
only the other part was playing some popular 
waltz ; and a little boy in an apron kept up 
a very noisy vocal accompaniment by rushing 
wildly amongst the mob in the arena, and 
vociferating loudly, " Give your orders, 
gents." Sir Frederick ordered the beer, and 
then, proud to be known as intimate friends 
of the Plucklcy Crusher, they snt in state to 
Bee the next performances. 

" Davis — and — Alick Reed," bawled the 
shirt sleeves, as two more champions march- 
ed on to the platform. The former of these 
worthies was a tall neo^ro ; and the latter, as 
one of the aristocracy and tried members of 
the ring, wore a Jersey, whose web however 
did not conceal the action of his biceps and 
pectoral muscles from being well developed, 
whereupon Mr. Barnes expressed a wish that 
ho had a superior extremity to make a pre- 
paration of; and having kicked a man's hat 
off, with malice prepense, as he passed be- 
low, begged his pardon with great politeness, 
and turned away his wrath by offering him 
some beer, as he sang a verse of " Hot cod- 
lins," and made a dreadful face at him when 
he was not looking. 

As soon as the last-named couple of he- 
roes had concluded their contest, another 
storm of penny pieces rattled on the platform, 
and the band commenced indulging in some 
more concerted pieces of the same nature 
with those we nave already mentioned, to 
which Mr. Barnes put extempore words. 
At length, after waiting some time, it was 
evident that there was a screw loose in the 
programme of the evening's entertainments. 



The stamps and clatterings of impatience 
grew into hisses and yells of displeasure ; 
and although the band began for the fourth 
time to play an Adelphi overture — which is 
usually an ingenious composition having 
neither beginning nor end, and therefore ad- 
mirably adapted to carry on time — ^yet the 
notes of disapprobation increased, in spite of 
all the orchestral efforts to drown them. 
From certain names which were vociferated 
from time to time, it appeared that two pu- 
gilists who were advertised to spar had not 
yet arrived ; nor was any satisfactory ac- 
count given for their non-appearance. The 
Crusher, and two or tliree of those who had 
already exhibited, came on the platform and 
endeavoured to address the assembly, but 
with about as much effect as if they had 
been the unpopular candidates at a metro- 
politan election. This time there were no 
halfpence thrown ; indeed the allowance 
seemed likely to turn to the other species of 
reward, popularly awarded lo the monkey 
race. The tumult was pleasingly varied, and 
at the same time increased by Mr. Barnes, 
and Sir Frederick, who shutting the half 
doors of the dressing boxes, perched them- 
selves on the top,>half in and half out of those 
little cupboards, and now amused thAaselves 
with drumming lustily with ' their heels 
against the pannels. 

" I vote we cut this," said the Baronet. 
" There will be a shindy directly amongst the 
audience ; and I don't want to spend the 
night like the snf>b who showed fight at 
Vauxhall. They are a rough lot, too, to 
deal with." 

" But you're not afraid of them ?" said Mr, 
Barnes. 

'^ Me ? ha ! ha ! that is a good one. 
Afraid I I should think not !" answered Sir 
Frederick. " I'd take any two of the mnSa 
we have seen to-night, except Nick, -one 
down and t'other come on, with my arm 
strapped to my side. Bu^ I've seen enough • 
of it ; have you ?" 

** Oh, quite," replied the other. " But 
what shall we do next ?" 

" Gro 4-head," said young Arden, as they 
struggled out of the place, and then walked 
abreast along the footpath, after the most ap- 
proved fashion of young gentlemen about 
town, leaving it to chance to decide what 
tjiey should amuse themselves with next. 

And now Mr. Barnes' creative mind found 
great scope for its eccentricities. He took up 
the boards on which playbills and balls were 
placarded, and carried them on with him un- 
til he hung tbem on the rails of a chapel. 
He changed the painted tin labels of prices . 
stuck on to the articles in cheese and bacon- 
shops, luring feeble natures to think that - 
they could buy entire Cheshircs at " onbj 
2d," and bemYde^i^^ \Jcv^m \s^ ^i^^nsocw^ 
quartern \oavea «A. *^ Y?NeoJoi-\aN3:t ^ ^^S^^v'^n 
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whilst the scraps of bacon were signalized 
as "ripe Stilton," and the eggs proclaimed 
themselves as " small Germans " at a penny. 
Then he looked suddenly into shops, and 
cried, " Halloo !" or, *• Here we are !" or, 
" Tm a looking at you !" or, " Now don't be 
a fool !" or any other effective sentence from 
the clown's phrase-book. And to policemen 
he was amazingly polite, making low bows 
fight in their way, until they nearly tumbled 
over him ; and sending attentive and courte- 
ous messages to their inspectors. When 
they got to Whitehall, he would drill the sol- 
diers with his walking-stick, shouting out, 
" Rear rank take close order ! Ow-w-w !'* 
and addressing insulting questions to them 
respecting points in their social economy, 
upon which he was anxious for information. 
And lastly, he climbed up behind carriages, 
and shouting out to the coachman, " Wnip 
behind !" bobbed down again before the man 
had sufficiently recovered from the sudden 
recommendation to do so. 

At last the lamp of a billiard establishment 
attracted them ; and finding they could have 
a private room, they commenced playing a 

fame at pool. This occupied them for an 
our or so ; and they might have waited 
longer ^d not a sudden accident obliged 
them to retreat. The young Cornet, who 
was the inferior player of the three, became 
rather desperate ; and with the intention of 
making one grand stroke to recover his 
losses, hit the ball so violently, that he not 
only sent it over the cushion, but right 
through one of the panes of the window into 
the street below ; at the same time the end 
of the cue produced a right angled incision 
in the cloth of the table. 

A few moments of applause succeeded, 
principally awarded by Mr. Barnes, who fol- 
lowed it up with the pantomimical intelli- 
gence, "Here's somebody coming 1" But 
the approach of anybody was apocryphal. 

" I couldn't have done that if had' wanted 
to," said the young Cornet somewhat rue- 
fully. 

** Then why the devil did you do it now ?" 
asked Sir Frederick. 

"That's just what I should like to know 
myself," replied the delinquent. " What 
shall we do?" 

" Cut," was the emphatic monosyllable of 
Mr. Barnes. 

" But we must pay before we go, and the 
marker will s6e it," said the young Cornet. 

"Not at all," observed Sir Frederick. 
" Stop a minute — I see a way. Leave it all 
to me, and do as I tell you." 

Whereupon the young Baronet directed 

•Mr. Barnes to stand before the window when 

the marker should appear, in order that the 

fractured pane might be concealed. He 

next took the red ball, and placed it carefully 

on the tear of the cloth, by which the rup- 



tured comer was kept down, and the lacera- 
tion barely visible in the shadow of the ball. 

" And now," he added, " take all the cues, 
and put them up in their places." 

" What for ?" asked the youijg Comet 

" Because if there's one lying about, the 
marker is sure to take it up, and try to make 
a cannon with ihe balls on the table. They 
always do it — it's their weakness." 

These directions being implicitly obeyed, 
Sir Frederick rang the bell and summoned 
the marker, whilst Mr. Barnes took his place 
before the window, and the young Comet 
hid the long cue and the "jigger " under the 
benches. 

" What's to pay, marker ?" asked young 
Arden as the man appeared. 

" Three shilling, sir," was the answer. 

Sir Frederick threw down half-a-sovereign 
on the table, as he expected the man had no 
change — another peculiarity of markers— 
and he was ordered to go and get it. 

" Now'b your time^" said Arden as he left 
the room. " We must ndt let him corae up 
stairs again, but meet him half way down. 

So the trio descended ; and receiving the 
money from the marker at the top of the first 
flight, they gave him sixpence for himself, 
and hurried down and away as fast as their 
legs would carry them, Mr. Barnes humor- 
ously turning out the gas-jet in the passage 
as he passed — a. performance of exquisite 
drollery. 

Finding that the excitement and exercise 
attendant upon their game at billiards had 
created something of an appetite, they 
(bought that it was time that Sir Frederict 
carried out his promise. The Baronet im- 
mediately proposed some lobsters ; upon 
which Mr. Barnes moved, as an amendment, 
that the words " and salad ^' be inserted after 
the lobsters — a motion which was carried 
un^,nimously. And so they turned into the 
" crib " known to the giver^^of the feast 

The shop in question was dedicated en- 
tirely to the nocturnal sale of shell-fish, 
which appeared to be turned on at dark with 
the gas : as nobody ever thought of entering 
it in the day-time, so meagre was the display 
of articles. There were then only small 
pyramids of tawney, horny, uninviting 
shrimps ; dry herrings, which looked as ii 
they had been adorned with tarnished Dutch 
metal ; and indurated haddocks, undergoing 
a second process of curing in the London 
smoke. Beyond, you saw empty cruets, 
yesterday's play-bills, and shelves of ginger- 
beer and potted bloaters — the chief attribute 
of everything being, that it could be kept for 
a long time in the event of not being sold. 
In the morning, too, the waiters were blink- 
ing and unshorn : they haunted dingy back 
boxes under opaque skylights, collecting 
ring-stained table-cloths, and did not care 
\vo \is ^^n. T\va^ V«Ld the air of having 
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slept in empty oyster4)ed8, with pickled sal- 
mon kits for pillows, and lived all their lives 
upon dried sprats and the heads and tails of 
the tough shrimps above alluded to. And, at 
these times, the female attendants you never 
saw at all. 

Bat at night how gay was this shop, as its 
sputtering, fitful gas-jets threw their jerking 
hlaze over circles of scarlet lobsters and 
pink jowls of salmon kept under glass ; and 
crisp oool lettuce ; with here and there a 
sprig of feathery fennel. In their season, 
too, orderly battalions of oysters reposed in 
their shallow marble basins, and barrels in- 
numerable, with their address cards all ready 
tacked to Uiem, flanked the counters. The 
old horny shrimps made way for fresh and 
costly prawns ; the play-biPs of the actual 
evening hung from the ginger-beer shelves ; 
there never were such smart and bustling 
waiters as ran up add down the steep stairs ; 
and the trim girls who asked you for the 
money for your stout, and always forgot^ to 
bring the change with it, were unexception- 
able. 

'' I don't think we shall better this,'' said 
Sir Frederick, as he marched up to the end 
of the rooms, followed by his friends ; and 
having disposed of their hats and sticks on 
the adjacent pegs, thpy gave their orders to 
a very pretty girl who came to receive 
them. 

" Not bad," said the Baronet, as ho watch- 
ed her retreating figure. 

" Not at all," added Mr. Barnes, making 
the same noise with his mouth that he would 
have done had strawberries and iced cream 
been suggested to him on a hot day. " Do 
you know who she is, sif ?" he inquired of 
the young Comet. 

" No— do you ?" asked his companion. 

"Hush!" continued Mr. Barnes; "not 
generally known : a natural god-child of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

" Oh, come now ; that won't do," said the 
young Cornet. «* Will it, Arden ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," answered Sir 
Frederick. "Strange people come here 
though. That's the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, over there, in ihe check trowsers and 
blue stock." 

« So it ia," said Mr. Barnes. " He al- 
ways sups here when he's out for a change. 
He's got a key of Lambeth Palace, and they 
put up a candle and some lucifers for him 
in the passage." 

The supper came, cutting short the con- 1 
versation ; and then Mr. Barnes proposed 
half-and-half, and that they should toss for it. 

" Let us go the odd man," hs said. "Don't 
you know the odd man. Sir ?" he enquired 
of the Comet. 

" You'll never know anything until you 
get whiskers," said Sir Frederick. " There, 
cover your money down : now, the odd one 



goes out, and the two last toss. Lift up^- 
what is it ?*' 

" Head !" replied the Cornet. 

" Woman !" cried Mr. Barnes. 

" Head I" said Sir Frederick. " Barnes, 
you are out. Now, General, I'll cry to 
you. Spin away — the best two out of three." 

The young Cornet spun a shilling in the 
air, which tumbled, when it fell, into the 
water-bottle. Nothing disconcerted, he took 
a new half-crown, and letting it come down 
on the seat, covered his hand over it. 

" That's a heai^' said Sir Frederick ; and 
he was right. He informed Mr. Barnes, 
afterwards, in confidence, that new money 
always jingled more when it fell tails down- 
wards, than if it were the other way. 
" Now,'* he whispered, " see me do him 



aofam. 
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Whereupon the young Baronet, with a 
sleight of hand particularly creditable, placed 
two shillings on his left hand, one with a 
head uppermost and the other with a tail, 
and covered each with two fingers of his 
right hand. 

" Now — ^what will you have ?" he asked. 

The young Cornet hesitated for a few 
seconds, and then thought he would choose 
tails. 

Of course the two fingers covering the 
shilling that displayed the head were lifted 
up, and of course, also, the Comet lost, and 
handed the money to the girl, accompanied 
by a direction from Mr. Barnes " to put the 
ale in first, and then the porter after waids ; 
but to be sure that they didn't mix." And 
next. Sir Frederick recommended the lettuce 
to his young military friend, telling him that 
there was nothing like it for the whiskers, 
unless he rubbed potted shrimps on his 
cheeks, fasting, three times a week. 

The supper went on ; and when they had 
eaten enough, they sent for hot brandy and 
water, and once more gave themselves up 
to various facetious performances. 

" I'll bet you a sovereign you don't hit 
the gas-lamp with the bell-pull," said Sir 
Frederick. 

" Done !" answered the young Comet, 
as he gave the cord a swing, which not on- 
ly set the bell ringing in the shop as though 
it had been seized with delirium tremens^ but 
threatened to break it down altogether — 
startled a gentleman so in the next box, that 
on looking round he poured his pint of stout 
into his hat. The handle of the bell-pull 
flew round the light, but was not long enough 
to catch it : it wanted some three or four 
inches — probably a special defect in its ar- 
rangement on the part of the proprietor. 

The person in the next box bad frequent- 
ly looked over the curtain, and round the 
partition, with no very bland expression of 
features, at the noise of the tT\si\ ^tA ^ssi 
Sir FredencV delextcMv^^ \.o ^^i ^^ ^^'o^ 
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joke npon him. He did not Ions: want an 
opportunity. In the box beyona this, an- 
other very jovial, and somewhat noisy, party 
of gentleman and ladies had assembled : 
ana these no sooner saw the bell-pull whirl- 
ing over onr friends' table, than they pro- 
ceeded to copy the amusement, throwing the 
rope towards tlie one Sir Frederick had the 
charge of, and endeavoring to make the two 
extremities twist and catch, much to the an- 
noyance of their indignant neighbor, over 
whose heads tlie handles were continually 
flying. At last, after getting up and down 
from his seat in a nervous and excited 
manner, he popped up, and glanced fiercely 
over the curtains of the box. 

" Oh, you nice old man," said one of the 
party as he rose. 

" ril thank you to keep your impertinence 
to yourself,'' said the gentleman. 

" Halloo !" cried Mr. Barnes : " why it 
isn't you ?" 

" No, Sir," continued the irritated guest, 
" it is not me. And what if it was ?" 

" Why — how d'ye do ?" continued Mr. 
Barnes politely. 

" You have got the advantage of me. 
Sir," said the guest, not knowing what to 
make of the other's grave face. 

" I know I have," said Mr. Barnes ; " and 
I mean to keep it." 

" Go and tell that :o your grand-children," 
said a voice in \he distant box. 

A laugh followed this sally ; and the irri- 
tated one bobbed down again, swearing in- 
audibly. 

Sir Frederick had now got his cue to act 
upon. He tied one of the empty bottles to 
the end of his bell-pull, swinging it gently 
about as a signal, over his own table. • 

The other party were not long in taking 
the hint, and the next moment their bell-puii 
was ornamented with a similar appendage. 
Sir Frederick now began to give a little ad- 
ditional impetus to his contriv9,nce. The 
other did the same, and after two or three 
ineffectual swings, the two bottles met vio- 
lently over the table of the devoted visitor, 
and with a terrific smash, broke into atoms, 
covering him with a shower of bits of glass 
and what beer remained in them. 

In an instant the little man in the next 
box rushed out into the room, furious witli 
rage, and Sir Frederick, who meditated be- 
ing attacked, jumped up too, and put himself 
on his guard, not caring to receive any 
more blows that night, for the traces of the 
last were still unpleasantly palpable round 
his eye. 

*• Here, waiter ! police ! murder ! Come 
here some of you, you miscreants !" cried 
the injured party. 

" Oh ! for shame !" exclaimed Sir Fred- 
erick, as he looked into the box. " Not sup- 



Eing alone, eh ? Go home, M man, gv' 
ome." 
" Police !" continued the stranger. 
" Scoundrels !" he went on, as he flourished 
a stick. " I've brought my cousin here to 
sup respectably, and we are to be insulted 
by a set of blackguards like you — ^yes, and 
you. Sir — and you — and all your set !" 

"Pooh ! stuff^! cousin !" said Sir Fred- 
erick. " Why you're old enough to be her 
ancestor. Do you know what an ancestor 
is ? You don't look as if you did." 

By this time the attendants had arrived 
from the shop. 

"Take this old gentleman away," said 
Sir Frederick ; " shut him up in the cellar, 
and keep him a few days npon cucumber 
peelings. He wants cooling." 

" You and cucumbers be — " 

" Oh ! don't swear," interrupted Mr. 
Barnes. " Now I know what you're going 
to say, and it isn't proper before ladies." 

*' What's your name, Sir — your name ?" 
said the infuriated man, bristling up to the 
young Baronet. 

"My name's Sir Frederick Arden," he 
replied. " Stop ! I dont care a damn what 
yours is." 

In an instant the other's expression 
changed. He looked at his tormentor for a 
second or two, and then asked him to step 
into an adjoining box for a moment, with an 
assumed politeness and apologetic manner 
that astonished the spectators as the Baronet 
followed him. 

" This is a singular occurrence, young 
Sir F.," he said, when they were alone. 
" You must know mp ; my name's Gudge — 
Mr. Gudge, your honored lady-mother's so- 
licitor." 

" Oh," simply replied young Arden. 

"Yes, Sir F.," he continued. "Bless 
me ! I haven't seen you for years. I was 
going to call on you to-morrow, upon par- 
ticular business. He ! he ! I say. Sir F., 
not a word about this — eh ? Mrs. G. is 
still in Bullong ; and I like to see a little 
lite, you know, eh ? He ! he ! you under- 
stana." 

"Oh ! I'm fly, old fireworks," replied Sir 
Frederick ; " downy as a gosling ; up to 
every -thing, from badger-baiting to balloons. 
You're all right." 

" He ! he ! Sir F. ! Ha ! ho !" returned 
Mr. Gudge, with a corpse-like merriment. 
" Then I will call on you to-morrow. At 
the Elms, eh ? ^ 

" The Elms ! no, thank'ee," said young 
Arden. " I couldn't stand that dreary place. 
It does very well for my mother in the sea- 
son ; but I must go ahead. I'm in cham- 
bers. There — that's the ticket." 

And as he spoke he gave Gudge his card. 

"Come to-morrow morning," he contin- 
ued, " and I'll give you some breakfast ; on- 
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ly deoH bother ne now, Fnt busy. Good 
Diffht.'* 

The lawyer made a cringing bow to the 
Baronet, ami Sir Frederick retixnied to his 
friends, who had been left to make all sorts 
of surmises as to the sudden reconciliation. 
Then settling their score, they started off 
again into the open streets. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

WTHQB. AND YOUVO ABDEN. — CHRISTOFHEB 
MSETS NEW FRIENDS. 

Mb. Gudoe kept his appointment, and 
was at Sir Frederick Arden's chambers be- 
fore the time agreed upon. 

It was yet early morning. Shops were 
scarcely open, and unshorn men in shirt 
sleeves, were sweeping dust from the door- 
ways ; and nearly every one he met looked 
as if he had got up before his tim \ But 
Mr. Gudge always appeared the same. His 
features had been case-hardened by long 
indifference to everything except his own 
interests, and nobody could ever have told 
from his countenance what plans he was re- 
voIvii)g in his mind. 

The housekeeper showed him into Sir 
Frederick's chambers, and here the first 
thing he perceived was the form of Mr. 
Barnes, who was asleep «ipon the sofa, wrap- 
ped up in younff Arden's counterpane, with 
an extinffuished segar in his mouth. The 
Baronet himself was in bed, iu a little room 
adjoining; but he had evidently got there in 
a vague manner. His boots and trowsers, 
nil in one, were dangling over a chair, form- 
ing a species of spectral double of himself, 
with the toes turning round in unnatural di- 
rections, like the legs of Guy Fawkes. One 
of his stockings had been flung up into the 
air, and lodged upon a plaster Joan of Arc 
that stood on a bracket, clasping a cigar in- 
stead of a sword; and his coat, hung upon 
the hook of the window-curtains, looked as 
if it was trying to hide itself out of the way 
in their folds. The candle on his dressing- 
table had never been lighted, proving that 
he had no need of it when he undressed; 
but it kept solitary guard ovef a confused 
display of soda-water bottles, a watch, crum- 
pled playbills, dirty kid gloves, return checks 
of theatres,, a couple of knockers, and one 
or two bows of ribbon that had certainly 
formed no portion of his attire. 

If the laundress had not told Mr. Gudffe 
that it was breakfast awaiting him, he might 
readily have been pardoned for conceiving 
that it was dinner ; for there were no signs 
of cups and saucers ; but plenty of plates, 
knives, forks, and tumblers ; bottles of beer, 
more #oda-watery sardines, and potted-pie&. 
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Round about the room were pictures of fight- 
ing men, and stage coaches,— -dashing as 
stage coaches never were, and going as 
staflfe coaches never did ; and about, here 
and there, were gun-bags, pistol cases, 
whips, boxing-gloves, and single-sticks,, in 
universal confusion. 

« Who's there ? What's o'clock ?" asked 
young Afden, aroueed by Gudge's entrance. 

" It's me," replied the attorney ; " and its 
half- past eight." 

" Ah !" returned the Baronet, with a yawn 
of weariness, " then I've only been in bed 
three hours. Halloo ! Joe !" 

This was addressed to Mr. Barnes, in the 
next room ; but not responded to beyond the 
words, " Oh ! bother !'^ having delivered 
himself of which, he directly went to sleep 
again, turning up in the counterpane like a 
chrysalis. 

" I'll just trouble you*— if I haven't got 
rather a headache," said Sir Frederick. 
" Give me that soda-water.'* 

•* Where's there a tumUer ?" enquired 
Gudge. 

" Oh ! never mind.: I'H drink it out of the 
bottle. That's the way to dp it." 

And this being accomplished. Sir Freder- 
ick appeared considerably better. 

" How did you come with such a black 
eye ?" asked the lawyi^r, as he saw the state 
of Sir Frederick's face. 

" Oh, nothing : a row last night at Vaux- 
hall. I went to a fellow to get it painted, 
but he had his shop full, so I came away." 

And he pointed to a small printed card on 
the table, which informed, " Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen accidentally having a contused optic, 
tnat it could be efiectualiy concealed by J. 
Smith, little- Windmill Street, Haymarket." 

"The fellow got as much as he gave 
though," said Sir Frederick. " I could nave 
licked him into next year, but I didn't want 
to smash him : so I gave him in charge for 
the assault. I shall not appear though." 

" Have you any idea who it was ?" asked 
Gudge: 

" Yes, a queer name — Christopher Tittle- 
bat, no— Tadpole." 

" You don't mean that !" cried Gudge, 
eagerly, seizing Sir Frederick by the arm. 

" What's the matter l—Yes, I do. Do 
you know him ?" 

" Know him ? — ^rather too well. I picked 
him up abroad, and brought him over as a 
kind of servant ; since which time he has 
been running about to find some situation, 
and now I see, has got it. He ! he ! How 
remarkably curious !" 

« What is ?" 

" Why, that you should meet. I was 
coming to have spoken to you on that very 
subject ; and warn you, knowing he was in 
town, if you came across Wm. to «^c»^Vs^l&.^ 
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*• Well, bat was tlieie any olM^noe «f it ? 
And how the devil ooald h^ annoy me if I 
did?" 

V* Oh ! tlieie'B no telling'<-Hio telling^' said 
Gudge. '* However, I warn yoa; be on 
voor guard, that's alK And 00 you gave 
him in charge at the Gardens 7 Ah— well » 
I'll go over to Lambeth at once." 

''Bat you'll have some breakfast ?" 

"^ Thank'ee, thank'ee, no. Vm in a har- 
ry. I'll see you again. Good bye." 

And in much excitement, Mr. Gadge 
started off to the police-court. 

He got there just as Christopher had been 
aeutenced to pay some fine for being drunk 
and disorderly, and npaetting the police. 
This he had done, and was leaving the bar, 
when he encountered Mr. Gudge, looking 
as much like a contented hyena as a human 
being could do, grinning and bristling, and 
■bowing his teeth in a manner quite frightful. 

" So," he saki, ** so. Sir, Ibis is the po6itH>n 
you have at last placed yourself in. Go on, 
flo on, it's all right; take plenty of rope — 
lots — miles if vou want it, and hang your- 
self at last. A pretty situation this is you 
have cot me into !" 

'* You !" said Christopher, in some aston- 
ishment. ^' What have I done to yoo ? This 
is my own affiiir.'' 

*' Yes, and it shall keep so," refdied Gudge. 
" I cast you forth, Sir. I have no more to 
do with you. You have had your trial. I 
repeat my determination before witnesses, 
and I will abide by the consequences. I 
cast you forth upon the world to gain your 
own livelihood." 

" You told a different story on the Great 
' St. Bernard," said Christopher, in alow tone 
^ of voice. " We shall be equal yet. I do 
. not wish to have apything more to do with 
. you — at present." 

And he put such meaning into the two 
last words that Gudge got quite uneasv, and 
shuffled away, repeating his public denun- 
Qiation, while Christopher found fresh ac- 
quaintances at the door of the office. 

Thebo were no less than Skittler and 
Sprouts, who, having seen all the af&ir last 
night, had been talking the matter over and 
laying their heads together, until they rec<d- 
. lected the name, and the different mysterious 
circumstanees in which the. boy had been 
forraierly involved. 

"Come along," said Tom, as Christopher 
left the place. " Come along. Sir. My 
name's Sprouts, and this is Skittler. We 
are all friends. Come and get some break* 
fast, and then we'll have a talk." 

" And never mind the lawyer," said Skit- 
tler. " We knows him of old. Hooray !" 

They hurried along, scarcely aUowing 

Christopher to speak, but evidently quite 

proud of havioghim witli them, looking up- 

on him SL9 Mw Utm of the evening before, 



And in a very Uttln tinw, hf veason- of sev- 
eral short cuts, which, from their intricate 
appearance^ no casual person would ever 
have trusted himself into with iMpes of 
emerging again, they arrived at Tom^s li- 
brary in the court. 

The little back parlor was very neat ; and 
there had evidently been a conspiracy to 
bring Christopher there ; for the breakfast 
was all laid out — so different to Sir Fred- 
erick's. No bottles, nor potted pies — good 
things as they were in their way: but a 
large cofiee-pot, and some knobby little 
loaves, and such gay cups and saucers, that 
clinked and jingled quite musically. And 
there were periwinkles too, still warm ; and 
some bloaters' tails peeped from between two 
plates, and in a clean blacking bottle in the 
middle of the table were some double carna- 
tions that scented the whole room, overcom- 
ing even the. herrings. But before all these 
there was Bessy Payne, and Patsy ', and then 
there was no difficulty in conceiving how 
everything had been arranged so well. 

" There, Bessy I" said Tom, as they Al- 
tered the little room. " We've got hiB>. I 
thought we should. Patsy, this is the gen- 
tleman that fought for you — " 

*^ And fot precious well too," interpolated 
Skittler. 

" So well, as Skittler says, last night, at 
Vauxhall." 

As Christopher h^d out his hand, the girl 
seized it eagerly, and blushed as she raised 
her full dark eyes to meet his own. And then 
she drew it away, and looked at Bessy, who 
laughed until Patsy did too, but very gently, 
from which those versed in the emotions of 
young ladie3 generally might have drawn a 
conclusion that Christopl^r had fmrmed the 
subject of conversation before his arrival. 

*' Now sit down, sit down," said Sprouts, 
getting quite nervous and excited with his 
company- Sir — Mr. Tadpole — " 

*' Oh I call me Christof}her at once.' 

" Oh no I Mr. Christopher — will you go 
there, by Patsy. Bessy, you know how to 
make coffee so well. Skittler, I don't think 
you do much in that line." 

*^Not mucii, thank'ee," replied Skittler. 
*' I should prefer a pipe, if it's all the same, 
and I'll sit outskle the winckiw." 

" So you shall," said BessJ^ smilhig ; "on- 
ly miod the water-butt and Tom's p^nts. 
Why, Tom, how bad the beans look ; and 
mine have got all round the window." 

»* Oh, they won't grow here," said Tom. 

" When 1 found waior did them no good, 
I tried beer, but that was worse ; I don^ un- 
derstand flowers. However, perhaps they 
will be better soon.'' 

And here he looked very suspicionsly at 
Bessy, who turned it off by rapidly pouring out 
the coffee for everybody, as Skittler took his 
pUcQ o\xW\^<& W<b ^m^iosK «Aul Ughted his pipe. 
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Chri9t«>pk6T #&8 not guilty of much delay 
in faUinj^ apon the cheer that the good folks 
had provided ; for, although the authorities 
of police offices provide lodging of unexcep- 
tionable security for those whom their hos- 
pkabie doors are thrown open to receive, 
their board may in most eases be taken ra- 
ther in a literal sense than a figurative one. 
Indeed, the whole party, who had evidently 
postponed the hour of their breakfast beyond 
the usual time, were soon fully occupied in 
eating and drinking; so fully indeed, that 
the chief conversation emanated from Skit- 
tier, who talked through the open window 
in the intervals of smoking. 

•* ] was thinking,** he observed to Christo- 
* pher, duriilg one of the pauses, ** I was 
thinking what we could do for you, now 
you've lost Mr. Gndge*s patronage, which 
you won't see none the worse for. You 
wouldn't like to be a hair dresser, should 
yoa?'* 

"Not much, I think," said Christopher, 
smiling. 

" Because you looks cut out for it — that's 
all ; and I know a place where you'd be 
worth any money." 

Skittler meant tliis as a compliment, al- 
though it was not altogether taken as such. 

" I knew a young fellow that went into 
the line and did well," he continued. '^ But 
r never could get him to tell me where all 
the skim milk went, that they got the Circas- 
sian Cream from. I reckon they feed the 
bears on it, though, to fatten 'em up for pot- 
ting." 

"Law, Skittler!" said Bessy, laughing ; 
" now I'm sure you know better. There's 
no cream in it at all, you know ; and it don't 
oome from Circassia. ' ' 

" I fancy so," replied Skittler, " no more 
than Nick Mawley's Circashun Negress did, 
and she was born at Reigate. There's 
bears, though, used a great deal. That's 
the reason' you find none of them now, a 
dancing in the streets. They've all been rub- 
bed away upon people's h3ads." 

*• I should think that paid better," observed 
Tom. 

** In course it does," said Skittler ; " else 
you wouldn't see them pictures in the hair 
dresser's shops, of sailors with guns and 

?itchfork9, catching pomatum at the North 
*ole, all amongst the ice." 
" I'm sure they kill the bears sometimes 
though," said Patsy. " We live opposite a 
place where they keep them in a cellar ; 
and when the master of the shop kills one, 
he puts it out of the window, like a rug at a 
«ale." 

« I know it," Skittler went on. " Where 
be puts, 'em all astonishes me, and that*s 
something For once I stowed the Leices- 
tershire Giant, Miss Biffin, and a Coatymun- 
dy ; two dwarfs, man and wife, the Anny- 



condy, a wild Indian,>a teamed Pig, and a 
Wizard, all in one caravan, ft wasnt a 
big one neither, and the Indian and Wizard 
wasn't friends ; which is okkard over a rough 
road and tries tempers. But still that man 
astonishes me, for he slaughters another fine 
one every week, and the whole house i8n*t 
bigger than a full grown one, and nobody 
never sees 'any go in ; no, not even the man 
as watches the lanterns when the pavement's 
up.'* 

And here Mr. Skittler took several whiffs 
in succession, as he tried to find a solution 
of the incomprehensible problem in the 
smoke of his pipe ; revenging himself for 
his lack of investigation, by puffing a spider 
out o his web into fits and simulated death. 

The breakfast concluded ; and Patsy ex- 
plained that she had to go to rehearsal. 
Bessy also went over to her own abode, un- 
der a proiftise of returning in the evening, 
as Sprouts had a treat for them ; and then 
Tom and Skittler were left with Christopher, 
to arrange plans for the future. 

" I dare say you think it odd," said Tom, 
as soon as they were alone ; " that we made 
such sudden friends with you. I can't tell 
what vour feelings are about it, I'm sure." 
^ " They are very grateful ones, to you," 
said Christopher. "I hope you will, in re- 
ality, let me call you my friends. I have no 
others in the world, thAt I know of." 

" That's just what we are coming to," 
continued Tom. *' Evcr-so-long ago-— six 
or seven years now, though it seems but 
yesterday — you went aWay, as yon recol- 
lect, in a very strange manner. Gudge set 
Skittler here to track you, but he lost all 
traces of you at Southampton." 

"Goon," said Christopher, eagerly. H" 

" 1 wish I could," answered Sprouts ; "but 
there it all stops. However, we have still a 
chance left of finding out something. It 
came out quite by chance, that old Hickory, 
who is now a waiter at Vauxhall and looks 
after Patsy, knows something about you. At 
least he says he's sure that it must be the 
stee ; and if he could find ofle man in par- 
ticular, he could clear it all up. But the dif- 
ficulty is to find him. Rocky they call him." 

"Rocky!" exclaimed Christopher: "to 
be sure I recollect him ; he took me in the v 
canal boat when I left England. And at 
Liverpool ; and in the salt mine — oh I I re- 
member it all ; he must know everything. 
But the difficulty would be to find him ; and 
when I had foimd him, I don't know how 
much he would choose totell. 

" Well, we will see," said Tom. " Skittler 
hates Gudge, and so do I, slightly : so you 
see our trying to serve you may seem rather 
selfish after all ; but I hope yon don't think 
so ?" 

" I don't ; I don't^ va^j ^jscA. ^^fsc&a^^T 
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if I get any infonnatioii from him, will go 
through England or oyer the world, after 
more. It will want money though," he ad- 
ded after a minntea paoae ; ^ ami my little 
atock won't last long." 
''Bat you can write, can't yon?" aaked 
Skittler. 

"Of course I can,," replied Christopher, 
half indignant at the power of d<Ang so ever 
being made a question of. 

" Very good ; and as I said before you 
look respectable ; so you could soon get some 
money, if you're not above it, either in the 
decayed merchant or turnpike line. Yon 
needn't show in the first unless you like." 

Christopher's. countenance betokened an 
utter unconsciousness of Skittler's meaning ; 
which that acute gentleman perceiving, thus 
continued : — 

" Well — ^look here. You get the names 
in a street through a directory ^d writes a 
lot of little letters, saying you humbly begs 
pardon for intruding, but you are a broken 
down merchant, and hopes they'll buy the 
enclosed useful articles, to support your sick 
wife and suffering children." 

" And what are they 7" asked Sprouts. 

*' Oh — anythink. — Steel pens is safe, and 
80 is fancy wax. Brown soap or wafers 
isn't bad neither ; but I think tne pens does 
it. You say you'll call in a few days for 
the money, and then you seals it all up. — 
They're safe to buy : first because it com- 
pliments 'em to give trust: and secondly 
because they've broke the seal and think 
they must. You can make a soverin a day 
at this dodge if you work hard." 

*' But what's the turnpike line ?" asked 
Christopher, smiling. 

*^ Ah ! that's a sweller go altogether. — 
< You ought to be a little older by good rights ; 
howsomever, spectacles may do something. 
You must get somebody to go with you who 
looks seedy, like a cheap clerk, and carries 
a book and an ink-bottle. When I first 
knew Sprouts he would have been the very 
thing — ^worth any money." 

« Now Skittler ; don^t 
Tom. 

" I won't ; very good. You goes into old 
gentleman's house, we'll suppose, to begin ; 
and you says on entering, I beg your par- 
don, sir, I'm Captain Enightsbridge.' The 
old gent bows because he can't do nothink 
else, not knowing you. * The recreations of 
the people is a great thing ' says you. Th? 
old gent bows again. * But is cramped by 
turnpikes,' you continues. The old gent 
thinks they is ; and then you goes ofi^' I 
have spent my life,' you says, * in trying to 
get the pikes repealed ; and now wish for 
names to give it weight, l^erhaps you will 
add your influential one, sir. We have al- 
ready Sir Hyde Park, Sir Stamford Hill, Vis- 
count KexudngtoDf Highbury Barnes Esq. 



be impudent," ^id 



Lady Day, the Lady Chapel, aod other lead- 
ing members of the aristocracy.' The old 
gent says he has no objection, and down 
goes his name. Then you says, ' you must 
be aware, sir, this business is not conducted 
without a trifling expense, and I may per- 
haps solicit your mite towards it.' The 
old gent, having signed his name, doesn't , 
know what mess £s's got into ; and yon 
half frightens, half talks him out of five 
shillings. And then, on you goes agen, next 
door ; and for that street your fortune's 
made." 

Enticing as Skittler thought these schemes 
for money-raising, Christopher did not at 
once adopt any of them. But be listened 
with great attention, and when they had 
talked a little more, he started away to look 
after, and collect his tbings, finding ihat he 
could have a room, for a small sum, at the 
top of Sprout's residence. Skittler finished 
his pipe and departed upon one or more of 
his wonderful avocations ; and Tom went 
back to his library to let out the ghost sto- 
ries, and sell the theatrical portraits and tin- 
sel dots until evening came again. 

When it did they all re-assmbled. Bessy 
and Christopher, and also Mr. and Mrs. Chir- 
pey, in full dress ; for there was going to 
be a grand concert at the Mutual Improve^ 
ment Society that had its periodicals of 
Sprouts ; and as the members were to sing 
themselves in addition to the professionals, 
and Tom sold the tickets and hung tlie bills 
in his window, he felt bound to go. So af- 
ter tea, on they went, and got there just as 
it began, in Professor Fandango's Assem- 
bly Rooms, where the society met on the off- 
nights of the balls. It was commenced by 
a young man dressed in black, without a 
shirt-collar, and having much the appear- 
ance, as Mr. Chirpey remarked, of an un- 
dertaker's apprentice ; which cheerful line of 
life one would hardly have supposed that the 
jolly man knew anything abaut. It conr- 
menced by this youns man striding into the 
concert-room, seizing a music-stool, and, just 
as all expected to see him commence some 
operation in the upholstery line, sitting 
down to the fnano, and commencing a song. 

Such a song too. It was called, '* The 
Dream of the Reveller," and described how, 
when some foreign nobleman gave a party, 
he was horrified at discovering amongst his 
guests a skeleton, who, to make him more 
lively and festive in his appearance, was 
represented as adorned with " mildewed and 
rotten hair." It was quite awful, and, as 
Bessy said, made her creep all over. The 
skeleton however, appeared to have behav- 
ed himself rather convivially thsm otherwise, 
for he drank a large goblet of wine, although 
d.natomist8 would nave wondered where the 
skeleton could have disposed of it ; for if he 
\had anvaWowQ^ \Xv^^ "ovm^X have come splash- 
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itig through his ribs and peWis on to the 
flloor. But, as Tom sensibly observed, very 
probably it all got into his head, which large 
goblets of wine were apt to do. 

Then a yonnff lady sang •• Come dwell^ 
with me," but uie invitation was given in 
fittch a low nervous tone as to be what the 
newspapers call quite inaudible from the 
gallery. And Sprouts said he shouldn't 
Dave seemed to care much about accepting 
it ; and Bessy iooked at the voung lady, and 
said wickedly she was sure he would ; upon 
which, from a sudden start, Sprouts is sup- 
posed to have pinched her ; for she cried, 
very softly, though, ** Oh ! now pray don't, 
Tom !" and Mr. Ghirpey said, very quietly 
also, " Turn him out !" And then the gaunt 
young man, who was called in the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Tombs, obliged the company 
again. 

His next song — ^for he was the great gun 
of the amateurs, and was never got rid of by 
hearing only once — was something about a 
maniac. And certainly he gave a very good 
idea of a maniacal state of mind in his piano- 
forte accompainment, for he banged the notes 
Ugh and low, and broke the strings, and 
worked the pedtCls at such an excited and 
ferocious rate, that one eculd hear no words 
except the burden — 

" No, by heaven l-p-no, by keavea l\ I am not mad ! 1: !" 

At the last verse though, he changed his 
opinion, and .declared that somebody had 
driven him mad. The audience appeared 
to believe neither df his assertions ; and to 
think that, insane as he must have been to 
have attempted such a song, the earliest 
symptom of returning reason was evinced 
by his concluding It. 

' They applauded very much, though ; and 
80 did Mr. Chirpey, with his stick ; after 
which he said he would recommend Mr. 
Tombs to publish his songs in one volume, 
if he had any moi'e like them ; feeling as- 
sured that they would be very popular a- 
mongst grave-diggers, and that no familv — 
he meant family-vault, Tom whispered to 
fiessy — should be without a copy. 

Next came two more lady pupils of Herr 
Fireverkst, who directed the concert ; and 
Bessy felt great interest in them, because 
she whispered to Mrs. Chirpey that she had 
made one of their dresses. The duet p^t 
down for them in the bills, was " I know a 
bank," upon which Tom said to Bessy, so 
did be, and he had some money in it too, — 
put in every Monday evening, from seven 
till nine, in sums not exceeding half-a-crown. 
And this was thought so excellent a joke 
ihat it was passed round to the party. Then 
•another young gentleman sang, "The White 
squall," which Mr. Chirpey thought he imi- 
tated vq;*y weJJ ; and when he came to the 
enff shouted something aboat the 'bark be- 



ing gulped l^ an ocean wave, he worked 
upon the feelings of the audience so, that 
they encored him, upon which lie gave them 
♦» The Return of the Admiral." In this there 
was a line about its being so dark that they 
could see nothing but a whistle and a 
plunge, which Mr. Chirpey could not make 
out at all, and said that they might as well 
talk about hearing the moonlight: and Bes- 
sy sgreed with him, until Tom told her it 
was what was called 'poetic licence/ up- 
on which ehe was quite satisfied. 

The amateur portion of^he concert being 
over, the talented professionals now began, 
Herr Fireverkst sitting down to perform the 
overture to " Semiramide," with variations ; 
and as this will take some time, from the 
"i^um; turn; turn; turn; tvmptity turn!** 
of the commencement, to the end, we will 
fill "up the period by speculations on the per« 
former. 

Herr Fireverkst was a professdr of the 
pianoforte. Similar professors are not per* 
sons whose talenls have been crowned bj 
that title by any learned assembly : they give 
themselves their own degree, and print " Pro- 
fessor' on their cards, for the sufficient rea- 
son that they profess to play on an instrn- 
ment. On the same prinoipie, Mrs. Twigs, 
the managing woman who lived next door to 
Tom, in the court, was a professor, because 
she professed to use Baker's Patent Mangle, 
although all the time she well knew that she 
didnH. 

Herr Fireverkst had great powers of exe- 
cution. Everybody who Uved in the same 
street knew it, for he had a great love of 
playing* with open-windows, sothat on fine 
evenings the very cab-horses were startled 
with his bursts of brlUiancy; and, at all 
times, strange rumblings, like thunder shut 
up in a drum, pervaded the thoroughfare. 
He hud been known to play the overture to 
" Figaro^' right throtightn half-a-minute, in 
that style of playing known as Macadami- 
zed Music; and wlien lie appeared at a 
concert he never looked at the audience, but 
sat down, played whatever he'liked, aud then 
walked out, with a look that plainly said, 
" There, if you don't like thai, you are a set 
of tasteless wretches! — and if you do, I 
won't play it again!" Herr Fireverkst 
made a point of never playing in private, 
when he thought any one wanted to hear 
him ; but he appeared to delight in volunta- 
rily beginning interminable pieces of his 
own composition, where he knew they could 
not be appreciated, and would only prove an 
annoyance. 

He also wore mighty mustachios; in 
common with most of his brethren. >yith 
all deference to their taste, it certainly 
seems strange ^Vvetv ^ i«wv hj'Vi^ Vva. \\rsA. 
dressed m lV\e eXN\e o't «.\st\^\A.^;o.^^sRA«^ 
I gladinloT, ot unxifi^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ Vss^^t^ 
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GuanI, enters a concert-room and coolly alts 
down to p]ay soft accompaniments to other 
people^a songs. It is true he may put a lit- 
tle character into the aflbir by scowlisg fe- 
rociously at every body, but a» nobody noti- 
ces him much during the progress of the 
ballad, even this must become tedious at last. 
And it is no doubt to remedy this that several 
professors have invented limarkable at vies 
of dressing their heads, so peculiarly their 
own tliat they must be the chief objects of 
observation, wherever they may be, and « ow- 
ever long they may remain. Some wear 
their hair long with the ends turned out- 
wardly away from the xteck : some roll them 
under : and some leave the disposition of the 
ends to fate or circumstances. Some wear 
mustachioe and spectacles : some musta- 
cbips and no whiskers : «ome shav^ their 
faces, leaving only a tuft, not on the chin, 
but under it : some crop their hair quite 
close and never shave at all ; whilst the rest 
form mustacbios, hair, and spectacles into 
Boch a variety of combioationd as to defy 
enumeration. Indeed when we bear, now 
at the present day, that the grotesque griffin- 
heads which adorn the gothic work of the 
New Hall, Lincoln's wn, are said to be 
modelled closely from celebrated professors 
of the piano-forte we believe it to be true. 

All this, however^ went capitally with the 
members of the Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety. The committee had the highest opi- 
nion of Herr Fireverkst, and were proud to 
take a glass of Marsala and a mixed biscuit 
with him behind the screen which formed 
the green-room at the concerts, but the pri- 
vate apartment in which Professor Fancnin- 
go's pupils changed their boots for pumps, 
when the passage was full, on Assembly 
nights. And when he concluded, the ap- 
plause was loud and continued, Mr. Chirpey 
confessing that he couldn't do that — no — not 
if anybody gave him a thousand pounds. 
Upon this Sprouts told him that whilst any- 
body could secure the Herr's services for 
&ve, the offer waanot very likely to be made : 
which Betsy said was so like Tom ! she ne- 
ver knew such a fellow I ^ 

The concert proceeded ; but all this lime 
Christopher had remained ciknt, apparently 
quite abstracted from what was going on 
about him, as he kept his eyes fixed on the 
programme of the institution. At last, be- 
tween the 'parts, he said to Sprouts : — 

*' I have been looking at the different lec- 
tures here ; do you pay the people who give 
them r 

" Sometimes,'* said Tom ; " they get two 
or three guineas, and more. Sometimes the 
members lecture themselves, and they get 
nothing — not even an audience al\^y3. 
The lectures where there's something to 
Jook at — experimeais or diagrams — ^take 
best : the people don't care to hear .a man 



read anything from a book. They can do 
that at home." 

" I see," continued Christopher. '* Now, 
look here. I have been thinking if I could 
gert up something of the kind, and go about 
^ith It — I mean in the country — 1 might 
pay a good bit of my expenses, if I did not 
exactly make a fortune by it. And so I 
might get right through England, and make 
all sorts of inquiries." 

*' I think it's a very good plan," said Tom > 
**' suppose we ask Skittler. " He's gcnie 
about, in his time, a great deal." 

^' I don't think what I mean is exactly io 
his line," said Christopher, with a smile. 

^* Oh, but he knows the best places so 
well, and how to bill them," said Tom, 
whose faith in his friend was not to be thus 
lightly shaken. *^ We shall see him to- 
night. And there's something else I want 
to talk to you about very particularly." 

The concert comotenced again, cottins 
short the conversation ; and when it finished 
— ^vvbich it did^ with a laughing iris, so co- 
mical that all the audience began to laugh 
too, and it was at one time thought that ]£r. 
Chirpey would never have recovered it— 
when it was over,, the jolly man insisted 
upon them all going back to his house to 
supper. 

^ I've got some of the old beer," he said 
to Sprouts. ^ That especial tap you know, 
that's brewed a purpose for me. I hope 
there's some left though. i^etty, my 
dear, is there ? For really, Mrs. Chirpey, 
just now, does drink such a quantity that the 
tub runs dry in no time." 

And this direct insinuation so astonished 
Mrs. Chirpey, that all she could say was, 

" Oh ! my goodness I Well, I never did ! 
But vou know him." 

" Ves ; we know him," said Tom ; " and 
^lad to do it. Now, Bessy, see how well I 
have learned to put on a shawl. There— 
quite like a fashion-book ! Does the collar 
go under or over, though 1 That's what I 
can never make out." 

" Under, Tom — under : always under," 
replied Bessy. 

And then the pretty girl twitched the 
shawl first on one side, and then on the 
other, until it was all right and proper; 
when, as she stepped along the seats up to 
the door, she looked so trim and neat, with 
her back-hair so nicely arranged — low down, 
quite low, until it rested oi^^^er white neck 
— that Tom could not contain his admira- 
tion but turned round and whispered to 
Christopher, quite in confidence : 

" Isn\ she a little stunner ?" 

They went merrily on to Mr. Chirpey's ; 
and when they got there, they found Skitler 
had just arrived with Patsey from Vauxhall, 
for lae «v«i^e «^^o\tA.o^ «e«ing her home every 
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tlieir things, and admiring Mrs. Chirpey'st day. And they say there's letters in Its 



last production, who was asieep in its cot, 
Tom mentioned Christopher's intentions to 
Skitter. 

'* Oh — going 4 traTelling, is you ?" asked 
that gifted person. " Well, if you want a 
yellow caravan cheap, Tm the man to get 
one just now." 

" I don't exactly w%nt a caravan," said 
Christopher, ** nor indeed anything immedi- 
«teiy. But in a few weeks time, I think 
about going oiST." 

" Here's luck then," returned Skitler, as 
he blew the froth away from a foaming jug 
of Mr. Chirpey's especial just presented to 
him. ** But remember, if you don't want a 
caravan no^ you may ; and I know where 
there's one to be got cheap. You recollect 
Joe Topham, governor, that dnwe your ad- 
vertising vans ?" 

« Quite weU," replied Mr. Chirpey. 

** Very good. He's going into the circus 
line ; because he's been terrible put out 
with his caravan. I see him to-night in the 
stables, and he's uncommon cranky to be 
JBure." 

" What about f " 

** Why, JHst this. He went out wilh No. 
4 caravan to do a bit of chance work in the 
streets, He'd been a trying to make his 
missus's baby into Tom Thumb aU day 
long, by putting it in top boots and a cocked 
hat ; bat it wouldn't do at no price, because 
it can't walk yet naturally, and isn't weaned. 
And so you see that riled him.'* 

** I wonder he expected it," said Mr. 
Chirpey. " Let's see — ^two, four, five — why 
the child's not six months dd now. It was 
bom just when he left me to go to Greenwich 
Fair : and he came afterwards back with a 
ead story, and said that the boa-constrictor 



eyes, and you can read * Slough' round one 
pupil and * Luggage' round the other. 

Skittler shook his head with an expres- 
sion of disbetief. 

« I doubt it,** he observed. « I don't be- 
lieve in these things. They say Mrs. 
Haines went to see a pantomime, and looked 
at the clown so,^at when her first baby 
was bom, its first words was * here we are,' 
and it made a comical face. But it didn't 
grow up noways difiTerent to others for all 
that." 

Christopher saw that Skittler was tiot 
likely to assist him much. The return of 
the ffirls here stopped the conversation ; but 
he thought more <Jian ever on the subject ; 
and determined to carry it out, and begin 
the very next day, as soon as Sprouts had 
confided to him die particular business al- 
luded to. 



CHAPTER XUn. 
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had been obliged to be turned out, bec^se [ 
they wanted the blankets." 

" Ah, that wasn't all," said Skittler. « Bill] i 
Haines lent us one of the cars of 4iis round- 
about to make a cradle with ; only he wanted 
it back the next morning for the look of the 
thing, and the babby couldn't be well moved 
because there was nowheres else to put him, 
fio we covered him over, and he went round 
and round all day." 

** Why it was enough to addle his brains," 
said Sprouts. " Take my word he'll grow 
up a fool." 

" I wish he'd grow up a good one," re- 

Slied Skittler, whose thoughts reverted to 
f r. Merriman. " There's not so many 
now-a-days," 

" One of my* men was telling me about; 
somethinj; wonderful to-day," said Mr. Chir- 
pey. " He says, over here, in Lambeth, 
there's a child that was barn in a hurry in a 
third class carriage on the Great Western, 
and has got an engine marked on its neck, 



Once having been abroad — ^which was the 
only step she thought necessary to perfect 
her for mixing in any society — Mrs. Gudge 
determined to shew the world that she was 
one of the superior classes. And so, the 
season no sooner came round again, than 
the house in Eaton Place was newly deco- 
rated from top to bottom, and so many won- 
derful articles of virtu distributed about the 
rooms, that all Wardour street could scarcely 
have held them. All the works of art 
which it is incumbent on every traveller to 
purchase were displayed about ttie rooms. 
There were alabaster models of the Lean- 
ng Tower at Pisa, and the boar at Florence, 
and the Ariadne at Frankfort ; every kind of 
paper knife, and cup and salad fork ever 
made on, or rather for, the Rigi ; 'more Ca- 
nalettis than that ingenious and industrious 
artist could have produced, with night and 
day work, in a century ; and, to superficial 
observers, ali alike. 

No man ever showed such ingenuity in 
finding so many points of view in the same 
place as Canaletti. Had he been an Eng- 
lish painter, he would have made Leicester 
Square his Piazzo St. Marco, and treated it 
as follows: — 1. Leicester Square ; 2. Lei- 
cester Square from Miss Linwood's j 31. 
Leicester Square from Bertholini's ; 4. L^* 
cester Square from the Western Literaxy 
Institution ; 5. Leicester Square from tue 
place where the houses are pulled 4^^*]?;» 
6. View near the Sabloni^re, 1-|^^^^«*^ 



that goes all round it in the course of the! 8. Ei\\iaTv&^ \a ^3ftfcC»Ta.WL K»»l 
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bourne, Leicester Sqaare ; 9. The Pave- 
ment, Leicester Sqaare ; 10. Inside the rail- 
ings, Leicester Square, morning ; 1 1 . Out- 
side the same, xux>n ; 12. Tl^ cabstand, 
Leicester Square. All these variations of 
the same j^ace, with a Venetian locale, 
adorned the Gudges' mansion ; and all of 
them had a square tower with a peaky top 
for the most prominent ofcjpct. 

The appointments about the house were 
of the costliest description, and everything 
bad been bought under the directive taste of 
Lady Partawar, whom Mrs. Hamper had 
done the Gudges the boner to introduce tu 
them. Lady Parl^war found Mrs. Gudge's 
carriage so very convenient for the park, 
and Mrs. Gadgets houiio se admirably 
adapted for parties, that she did not mind pa- 
tronising her. She was one of those old 
lady-vampires we find attached to all parvenu 
establishments, who fan their victims into 
dreams of position with their introductions 
and directions, whilst they drain them of 
their vital principle, or gold. And in the 
Park, Lady Parlawar always took the off- 
seat of the carriage to meet everybody, and 
bow if they were worth it ^ and at the par- 
ties, the invitations were chieiiy confined to 
her own friends. Some of the old Gudge 
circle were asked — ^the Flacks •especially, 
because they could talk of great people ; 
and Miss Flack, who was advancing towards 
the wrong side of thirty, and did not rival 
any of the girls who came, but yet was 
thought agreeable by the single gentlemen 
on the wrong side of fifty. Miss Preston, 
the governess, who was one of the party 
when the late Sir Frederick Arden had 
dined at Coke Vijla, had been married three 
or four years, and married very well, to the 
terrible disgust of the family ; inasmuch as 
her husband had first been introduced on the 
choice of fancying Miss Flack, but preferred 
the soft eyes and gentle manners of the go- 
verness to all the gaudy jewellery and af- 
fected bearing of the other lady. 

The Snash's too were kept up ; but only 
for evening*, never being asked to dinner ; 
because they always came in a Brompton 
fly, which did not look well drawing up to 
the dt)or at daylight. Mr. Snash, however, 
had upon ;i change of ministry got some- 
thing better in the stamps and taxes than 
ever he had had before ; so he ceased to 
abuse them, and was now regarded by the 
Gudges a* a link between their circle and 
the Cabinet. The Baron» too> had caught 
the wife, who wanted his title in exchange 
for her property— it waa said that she had 
been the daughter of a sea-side hotel-keeper 
— and he was a most eligible guest. For 
the announcement of their names was al- 
ways a hit ; the mustachios looked imposing ; 
and he always sat by Mrs. Gudge, and 
tAlked Frexkch for her when foreign g.eiit\e!> 



men were at table. He had an eflTective 
friend also, a Silesian nobleman, the Count 
Toko, whom, it was said, political intrigue 
had banished from his country, but who in 
the event of a revc^ution, would direct the 
State ; and when the Baron was engaged 
on important affairs, not being jealous, the 
Count escorted the Baroness, which made iti 
very comfortable for all parties. And last, 
although not least, Mrs. Hamper and Fanny 
were always disengaged when wanted ', 
and if by chance they did not receive an in- 
vitation to any party, they came without it, 
Mrs. Hamper observing that she bad known 
her old friends, the Gudges, too long to stand 
upon any oonventlonal ceremonies with 
them. # 

" G.," said Mrs. Gudge one morning at 
breakfast, as she put down the Morning 
Post, which she took in because Lady Par- 
lawar ha(f told her to ; " G., here was all 
the world yesterday at Mrs. Howard Au- 
brey's fancy fair. I must have one too." 

« Pooh r replied Gudg'e. « What for ?'" 

" Ah L there it is," said Mrs. Gud^e. " I 
don't know ; but it ought to be some popu- 
lar charity. I must ask Lady Parlawar. 

"Is there anything to be got out of it?" 
inquired Mr. Gudge. 

" Got out of it— of course. It is talked 
of, yott know, and goes in the papers." 

" Ay ; but will it pay ? Because I shan't 
have the liouse pulled about, if it won*t. We 
can keep all we make, I suppose ?" 

** Lord, G. .' what do you mean ?" 

" Mean ? What I say. What else 
should I ? And don't call me ' G.' ; you've 
been told of that before." 

" You did not object once," said Mrs, 
Gudge, tenderly. " But once isn't now." 

" No, thank the stars," replied her hus^ 
band, " it ain't." 

And he put his hands in his pockets, jin- 
gled his money, whistled, and stretched out 
His legs tojook at his slippers. 

There was a slight pause, and then Mrs. 
Gudge recommenced : 

** What did you really mean, G. — that is 
Mr. Gudge — by what we could make of the 
fancy fair 2" 

" Why, who's to know where the money 
goes to ? And if people are fools enough to 
give five pounds for a pin-cushion knocked 
off the sticks at the races for a halfpenny^ 
who's to care ?" 

" No, G.— " 

« Gudge." 

" Well, no, Gudge ; Fd do it wilRngly, 
but it might be found out, and then it 
wouldn't be honest. Never mind ; it will 
pay in another way. Lady Parlawar and 
Mrs. Hamper are coming here at eleven to 
take me to buy some American thingembobs 
\ at Waterer'a to grow in the balcony, and 
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•* Tfatjre ! just as you pleaae," said Mr. 
Gudge. '* I suppose all this tomfoolery is 
requisite." 

He liked it though. As long as he was 
without the circle of the mushroom sphere 
of the world of fashion, he sneered at every- 
thing he did not enter into. But the enlrte 
once gained, he was directly hitten by the 
love of display, aod the wish to outshine 
those who moved about hira. And neither 
Gudge nor his wife ever felt humiliated. In 
the absence oi any educated delicacy of 
feeling, they were never sensible of the Jiard 
luts from time to time aimed at them. Nor 
did they see the mistakes they at times 
c6mmitted ; the very acts being the proofs 
of their ignorance. 

Lady Parlawar^s opinion was asked, and 
the result was: that a fair lor Mrs. Hamper's 
Dorcas Charity down in the country would 
be a famous thing to enlist the sympathies 
of the multitude. The Dorcas Charity was 
not in itself an important eleemosynary in- 
stitution ; but as this was not known, it was 
of little consequence. It was principally 
confined to distributing coal and blanket tic- 
kets, which the nei^boring gentry sub- 
scribed for, to the cottagers about her coun- 
try abode in the winter. But on the present 
occasion it sounded well, and was decided 
upon. 

And then came the collection of articles. 
Mrs. Gudge's fancy-work was confined to 
patch-work kettle-holders, which, although 
useful things in tiieir way, are not altogrether 
striking at a fancy-fair. But Miss Flack 
could do Poonah painting, and the infant 
Snashes, respectively, could triumph over 
every ditficulty in the way of Berlin wool ; 
and Fanny Hamper set all the girls at Mrs. 
Sadler's to work upon those extraordinary 
freaks of art which only schools can furnish 
— pin-cushions, rice-paper butterflies, and 
worsted dahlias, perforated card inutilities 
of all descriptions, drawings of large heads 
and little Bridges of Sighs, with d'Oyleys, 
rugs, aprons, handkerchiefs, and pen-wipers 
of every known and unknown make. They 
also had a great many things lent them to 
look grand behind the stalls, which were not 
to be sold. Indian cabinets, mosaic tables, 
and Albanian shawls, ticketed at marvellous 
prices that nobody could give, even at a 
fancy- fair. And by way of novelty, a re- 
freshment stand was added, where ices were 
to be charged for at the rate of no change a 
piece v^^hatever was tendered ; and wafer 
cakes in proportion. The Baron had also 
an excellent scheme in his head to raise 
more money, which we shall speak of anon. 
And Mr. Ellis fitted up the conservatory on 
the top of the stairs with Cosmoramic views, 
painted by himself, of Mont Blanc and Swit- 
zerland, introducing his aunt's perilous as- 
cent, at her own request. L&dy Parlawar 



was to ask everybody 6h9 know, Hght and 

left, and to tell them to do the flame ; and 
even the Flacks and Snashes were told to 
bring all their friends, because, as Mrs. 
Gudge observed, though all their acquaint- 
ances were not so genteel as could be 
wished, yc^ their money was the same aa 
anybody else'«, and nobody would look at 
•them in the crowd. 

Mrs. Hamper provided the young ladies : 
and of course Fanny had the best puce— 4he 
stall with its back4o the light in the front 
drawing-room 4 and by her influence, the 
pretty blonde Miss Maurice, and the flashings 
eyed Kate Cli fiord, and the delicate belle de 
null, Louisa Herbert, accompanied her from 
Mrs. Sadler's the day before — properly ajMl 
in the Gudge landau, in preference to the 
offer of Sir Frederick Arden to spin them all 
over in his dog-cart in no time, if they woold 
get up at the end of the lane where Mrs. 
Sadler could not see him. Miss Flack was 
to keep the refreshment stall, at which she 
felt inclined to be cross, until Lady Parhk- 
war shewed her a colored lithograph called 
l^a belle Limonadiere, and fancied she saw 
a resemblance which so flattered her that she 
imagined herself the Dame du Camptoir at 
the Ca/e des MiUe CoUmnes immediately. 
And after advertisements had appeared in the 
leading papers for several mornings running, 
that the fancy-fair in aid of the funds of the 
Dorcas Charity would be held, by permission 
in the mansion of Joshua Gudge, Esq., there 
was quite an excitement created about it ; 
and but for Lady Parlawar and Mrs. Hamper, 
Mrs. Gudge would have been more flurried 
than she was at her first dinner-party. 

The day came ; and after two o'clock the 
carriages formed long lines all along the 
place. The Snashes came in the Brompton 
fly, and, like all horrid people, would come 
up to the door instead of getting down mod- 
estly at the comer, as wy ought to have 
done, and walking on. And, of course, they 
kept the carriage of the Countess of Donnjf^ 
brook, who was to be the great visitor of the 
day, with the Ladies njiock blarney— <^ 
course they kept it from drawing up whUst 
they settled with the fly-man, as they intend* 
ed to walk home, and squabbled about giving 
him something for himself. 

The people walked about the rooms for all 
the world as if they had been at the Panthe- 
on ; and the men flirted with the girls ; and 
young Arden would keep behind Fanny 
Hamper's stall ; and Mrs. Gudge made bows 
which were not returned once in a dozen^ 
times, as none of the visitors but those who 
had dined at her house knew her ; and some 
of those did not now. But there was a 
capital list of names for the *' fashionable in- 
telligence," and so at present she waa 
satisfied. 

After a \ime» ^\kft\i\5afc wqw» ^"««» ^^^^ 
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filled, the Buroii was to sing, for which pur- 
pose &-apace was cleared, and he took his 
place on an ottoman m the middle of the 
room with his ^itar, and began. It was a 
very romantic ballad, describing the happy 
life of a Tyrolese peasant, ancT was fall of 
those jumps from the natural voice to the 
&Isetto, which has been put to music in the 
English word " va-ri-e-ty !" Young Ar- 
den— whose first communication to Fanny 
Hamper when he entered had been that he 
was in a state of pale ale — behaved with un- 
wonted impropriety daring the performance ; 
declaring aloud that he knew a man at the 
Cider Cellars he would back against him for 
anything, from a pint to a pony, and called 
for various imitations of singing birds and 
tanes upon walking-sticks, the power of 
producing which he associated with Tyro- 
lese meimly generally. And when between 
each verse one of the young ladies went 
round with a worked reticule to collect 
moneV) in a pretty imitation of street perform- 
ers, the low-minded young man shouted out, 
** Three pence more and up goes the don- 
key!" which coarse speech, although it 
produced a laugh from tlie thoughless visit- 
ors, made those of well-regulated minds 
grieve deeply. But the young Baronet 
was buying everything right and left, and 
had a title ; so the badb^aviour was over- 
loojsed, as was the absurd manner in which 
he pulled the string of a dancing-doll in 
measure to the time. Indeed the sharpest 
rebuke of all he met with was from Fanny 
Hamper, who said, " Pray keep quiet, do, 
you wild thing !" but enjoyed it all the tim6 
amazingly. So that young Arden was quite 
unchecked, and intended to have his fling of 
fan whilst he was there. 

" Holloo !" cried Sir Frederick, as he saw 
Bomebody advancing that he knew. *' Here's 
Barnes ! Now we shall do !*' 

Mr. Barnes, who was very extensively 
made up for the occasion in a blue stock and 
yellow kid gloves, which he imagined to be 
the height of fashionable - dress, advanced 
towards Sir Frederick, with a series of 
wiiriES, and nods, and singular distortions of 
his mouth from its normal position, assuming 
an appearance of great terror and respect 
when he saw the Baron's mustachios, and 
deporting himself generally in an ultra-pan- 
tomimic manner. 

Upon being introduced to Fanny Hamper, 
Mr. Barnes was not at all shy, but directly 
told her that his purse was at her service, 
only he was afraid there was nothing in it, 
with similar pleasantries, which caused Miss 
Hamper to say apart to Sir Frederick, 
" What an absurd creature, to be sure !" 

" How much is that ?" asked Mr. Barnes, 
pomting to a bouquet of chenille flowers. 

'' Ha/f-a-grainea," said Fanny Hamper. 
^And very ebcAp^^ery cheap indeed V 



replied Mr. Barnes, in a loud voice. " DonH 
you think so, sir ?^' he added, suddenly and 
sharply, to an old gentleman who was look- 
ing at the stall through his spectacles, 
having been deserted by his wife and daugh- 
ters for the last hour. 

" Eh ! bless me ! what ? I beg your par- 
don, sir?" exclaimed the old gentleman, 
quite startled by the sudden attack. 

"These beautiful flowers, sir," continued 
Mr. Barnes ; "made entirely by the Duke of 
Wellington in the leisure of the Peninsular 
War. Half-arguinea, sir, for such a curf- 
osity ! Buy tl^m, sir, and let your heart 
bound at possessing such a relic. 

And he pat them into the old gentleman's 
hand, who began to examine them in won- 
der. 

" Or this, sir," said Mr. Barnes, ta-king up 
a military doll, and q<iite- confusing his vic- 
tim. " This interesting relic was dressed 
by Joan of Arc when- she was in place, to 
amuse the son of her master. It represents 
a man-at-arms of the period. You see, sir, it 
will go in any attitude — supplication, de- 
light, agility, cringing dervility — a guinea. 



sir 



!»' 



Mr. Barnes put the doll, which was a 
jointed one, through all these postures as he 
spoke ; and when he bad finished, placed it 
also in the old gentleman'^ hand. 

" And still more rarities, sir," he went on, 
whilst Fanny Hamper hid her head for laugh- 
ing, and so did Sir Frederick Arden, and 
both under the stall. "^ Still fresh curiosi- 
ties. Some water-colour drawings from the 
wreck of the Royal George ; and this pin- 
cushion, made like a guitar, from Pompeii ; 
or this curious wateh-paper cut out by the 
great Lord Brougham with his feet, for a 
wager, the night the Reform-bill passed^ 
from the lining of his hat. Look, sir — * Re- 
form ' is spelt on it, * R, E, re ; G, A, R, D, 
form, Reform: and going at the small 
charge of sixpence ! Sixpence, sir ! [ ap- 
peal to your feelings. You have a loved 
daughter — don't say no — I'm sure you have. 
Take them, sir ; take them, and be happy." 

And he put them all into the old genUe- 
man's hands, and then leaving them there, 
suddenly walked off^to look at another stall, 
followed by Sir Frederick Arden, who told 
him that the butler had got some pale ale on 
the back staircase. 

All this time Mr. Ellis had been exhibit- 
ing his views to as large parties as the 
glasses could accommodate, in the conser- 
vatory ; and ihey were pronounced exquisite- 
ly faitliful, even by those who had never seen 
the original places. Mrs. Hamper kept by 
the exhibition to receive the congratulations 
of the company upon her escape from the 
perils ; and Sir Frederick Arden and his 
friend, having finished their Bass, began to 
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Hamper^s stall. And these she sold at 
good prices, especially Shakspeare^s. 

" Well, Elllis, what are you getting?" 
asked the Baronet as he psssed the other on 
the stairs. 

" Rather tired,** was the reply. ** I wish 
you would^relieve me." 

** Oh, to be sure. What can I do !" 

'• Why, explain the views ; but you have 
never been to Switzerland, have you ?" 

" ^o ; but I could if I had chosen, so that 
makes no difference. Or my friend Barnes 
will ; one of the right sort. This is Barnes." 

The introduction was sochi effected, Mr. 
Barnes shooting out his hand at a level with 
bis eye, as comic people in a play give their 
cards. And then he looked through one of 
the peep-holes, and complained of not being 
tall enough to see ', after which he took the 
envelope of a note from his pocket, put it 
carefully on the floor, stood upon it, and then 
pantomimteally expressed the delight and 
gratification the views afforded him. 

" You could shew these, Barnes, couldn't 
fou ?" asked Sir Frederick. 

" Shew them ! I should think so. Give 
me the list, and Til tell them such stories as 
shall make their hair curl again. On we 
goes again." 

Mr. Ellis shewed him tiie list of views 
pasted up at the side of the exhibition, and 
the strings belonging to them, and then went 
amongst the general company, leaving Mr. 
Barnes tp collect an audience, which, as he 
w^s upon the stairs, be soon did, catching the 
people as they went up and down, in true 
showman-like fashion. " Be in time — we 
are now going to begin !" he said. ** Tke 
view of Mont Blanc, and the Glacier des ^ 
stop a minute, let me see what it says — the 
Glacier des Bossons. Thank you, ma'am ; 
a shilling, yes ; Til gjve you change direct- 
ly." 

And when be had filled all the peep-holes, 
he proceeded to explain the views, saying 
what came uppermost, and interlarding his 
description with scraps of poetry and comic 
songs, until the spectators got so confused 
that they did not at last know at all what 
they were looking at, and so could not con- 
tradict him. 

" That's Mont Blanc," he said, " three 
times as high as Highgate Hill, and much 
higher than venison in warm weather, which 
Napoleon Buonaparte crossed with all his 
army when we went to fight the great St. 
Bernard at St. Helena. Observe the cha- 
mois to the left, standing on a pint of quartz. 
The chamois is an animal ingenious to the 
Alps, bounding as merrily as ever bosom 
where the song of freedom soundeth. It 
lives entirely upon snow and granite, and 
thaws away in the sununer all but its hoofs 
which stick in the ice, and sprout into fresh 
animala when the frost begins. That's 



Altorf, where AVilliam Tell shot an apple at 
his son for want of respect to his Governor 
Gessler. A conspiracy was formed, and 
the conspirators kept the secret, although 
they were always going to Tell ; and when 
the GovernOT levied the tax, Tell was loU'd. 
" That's the Glacier des Bossons, where 
people go to eat real water ice without pay- 
ing, being, as tho poet observes, 

* A world of wonderB, whero creation seems 
As if all nature froze into ice creams.' 

" Please to look at the Swiss boy in front 
of the view* He has just been aroused, ta- 
ken his pail, and gone to labor awav. The 
sun is up, as you observe, with ruddy beam, 
and you perceive the kine thronging to the 
stream ; that is, you see the stream, but the 
kine are at present out of sight." 

And in this manner did Mr. Barnes pro- 
ceed, introducing, when the Baron came to 
see the views, a Swiss song, by way of com- 
plimenting him. The song was like one of 
those which Sir Frederick was familiar with 
at the Cider Cellars, and was supposed by 
Mr. Barnes to be the usual patois of the 
country. The Baron did not appear clearly 
to understand it ; but he admired the views, 
and made very low obeisances to Mr. Barnes 
instead of paying him, which is not an nn-^ 
common affair with Barons <k societe gen- 
erally. 

" Oh, Frederick !' said Fanny Hamper to 
young Arden, up stairs; *'I am so very 
thirsty. I would give anything for some 
wine and water." 

"Try some bitter beer," suggested the 
Baronet. 

" Oh, Frederick ! shockhig !" 

" Not at all. You know all girls like it, 
only they are ashamed to say so. So they 
do Hansom cabs, eh ? Fanny, * c'uck ! pst !* 
that's your sort — isn't it ?" 

Ancf Sir Frederick drove an imaginary 
horse, and recalled the affair of the Rich- 
mond ball to the young lady, so indiscreetly, 
that she was obliged to implore his silence. 

" Fancy, Frederick," she exclaimed, " if 
mamma was ever to hear of it ! How she 
did not is a wonder to me." 

" Oh ! I made it all right. I went to Mrs. 
Sadler you know next day, after a cricket 
match at Lord's ; ' so 1 was ready for any- 
thing. She came down, looking like sever- 
al blazes — " 

" Now, Frederick, this dreadful lan- 
guage—" 

" Well, looking like— oh ! hang it — any- 
thing ; but I took high ground, and I said 
that nobody knew it but ourselves ; and that 
if she punished you, I ^yould blow it every- 
where, and do up her training stables at 
once. So I suppose she thought it ha^ltis 
keep dark, e\vY^ ^ _> 

" TYieie— \h«L\. wW ^oT t^^^'^ ^'*' 
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Hamper, fearful that somebody would over- 
hear iliem. " Are you going to get me any 
refreshment ?" 

" To be sure. Ask Kate to mind your 
stall, and come with me. I know such a 
place !"' 

Tiiis was soon effected ; and Fanny slip- 
ped out of the room with young Arden. 

" Now look here," he said, " come into 
the conservator}', behind the views : it's nice 
and cool, and nolxxly can see you ; and Til 
go and get you some ices, or anything you 
like better." 

Mr. Barnes, who was still exhibiting, and 
telling lies by the yard, readily admitted 
theui into the penetralia of the Cosmorama, 
— ftjT the views only occupied half the green- 
house, the flowers remaining in the other 
part SUA usual. . And when she was deposited 
here, JSir Frederick went down to the re- 
freshment stall for some ices, and also cram- 
med a bottle of pale ale — furnished by his 
friend tlie butler — into his pocket. 

" There 1" he said, as he returned, " I've 
fiot everything, and now make yourself at 
home : nobody can see us. How well you 
are looking to-day, Fanny !" 

Meanwhile, the exhibition went on ; and 
at last, Mrs. Hamper brought Mrs. Gudge 
to see the fearful position in which she had 
been placed on Mont Blanc ; having found 
that lady sitting in the back drawing-room, 
not in the best temper at finding the little 
notice taken of her by the fashionable and 
distinguished company, who were running 
about her mansion. 

"Now, Sir, if you please," said Mrs. 
Hamper to Mr. Barnes, " — ^perhaps my ne- 
phew has told you all about my perils — will 
you be so kind as to show us the view of 
the ascent of Mont Blanc ? — or, we will not 
trouble you — where is my Edward ?" 

Certainly not available just then : for Ed- 
ward Ellis was ensconced quietly by the 
side of Kate Clifford, to the detriment of the 
commercial interests of her stall, in the ab- 
straction of a first rate flirtation. 

" Never mind. Sir," said Mrs. Hamper ; 
" perhaps you will be kind enough to show 
the view, and I will explain. Now, my dear 
Mrs. Gudge, look here : it is exact." 

But Mr. Barnes, not knowing the order 
that the views came in, and having hitherto 
pulled them at random, could not find the 
exact string ; and, at last, what with letting 
one down, and drawing another up, he got 
them so confused,, that he could not tell 
which was which ; and, finally, pitching up- 
on the wrong one altogether, he pulled it up, 
and discovered — not the view of Altorf, nor 
the Glacier des Bossons — not Mrs. Hamper 
being hauled along the neck of the preci- 
pice in her ascent of Mont Blanc — but the 
anmistakeable half'lengths of Fanny Hamp- 



cioufl young Baronet with a glass of pale 
ale in one hand, and the other round the 
young lady's waist, whilst he was — the 
truth must out, at any risk — kissing her 
most desperately ! 

Mr. Barnes had just begun, '^ There yon 
observe a view of Mont Blanc as it ap- 
peared — " when he was interrupted by a 
cry from Mrs. Hamper, atid both ladies start- 
ed back appalled from the glasses, then ad- 
vanced again, as if to make sure of what 
thev saw, then once more retreated, and 
looKed at each other most unutterably. 

" So, indeed !" said Mrs. Gudge, who was 
the first to speak, and very glad to do so, 
having been keeping all her indignation at 
not being more noticed, at interest in her 
bosom, until it had doubled itself over and 
over again, at as furious a rate as the nails 
of the norse's shoe do in the Tutor's Assis- 
tant. " So, indeed ! and this, mam, is what 
my house is to be turned out of windows for, 
by you and your friends — your friends, mam." 

*' I — I am thunderfitruck !" said Mrs; 
Hamper. 

" And well you may be, mam — well you 
may be. But I see the use I have been 
made of : not for your Dorking charity — ** 

" Dorcafr— " 

" Dorcas, or Dorking, or Doorkeeper, 
mam ; what's the difference when it comes 
to this ? I see why you were so anxious 
for your daughter to keep a stall — that she 
might catch that young man — pah ! that 
stripling ! who you knew would be here; 
And, of course, J was nobody, oh, no ! Per- 
haps all your friends would like to stay here 
to-night ? — ^I can get a bed out if they would. 
Pray oblige me by asking them : your most 
obedient, humble servant, mam !" 

And here Mrs. Gudge, making a low, 
ironical curtsey, backed against the Snash- 
es — (who had stopped all day looking at the 
fashionable conipany, but hsid never bought 
anything) — and nearly knocked them down 
stairs : upon which the Snashes immediate- 
ly stopped a little longer, upon a quiet re- 
commendation of Mr. Barnes to " see the 
row out." 

"I really do not understand you, Mrs. 
Gudge," observed Mrs. Hamper, drawing 
herself up. " It is a pity you expose your- 
self in this manner." 

** Expose, indeed !" replied the other ; 
" and what do you call that exhibition there? 
You did not wish it known, I suppose, 
mam ?" 

** Why, madam 1" exclaimed Mrs. Hamp- 
er. " Why you — but no, I won't forget 
that J am a lady. Do you mean to infer 
that I am a party to this unpleasant affair ?" 

"Oh, no! — I infer nothing: I am nobody; 
But I am somebody enougfi to have no more 
of this trash in my'house. Charity, indeed ! 
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m^ home, after all, though nobody thinks so ; 
and here TU beffin it next time. When I 
(2a, mam — when I do /" 

Severa] more guests had collected, hearing 
the noise, and the quarrel was now going on 
before an audience, in the midst of which 
Sir Frederick and Fanny Hamper bolted 
from the conservatory, and fled back to the 
draWing-room. 

" We will stop the subject at present, if 
you please," said Mrs. Hamper, moving away. 

" No, mam, we will not," said Mrs. Gudge. 
" It's all very well for you to stop it, now we 
have sold rubbish enough to put a hundred 
pounds in your pocket. And, perhaps, when 
the money is handed over to you, you'll re- 
member seven-and-sixpence which you have 
owed me for years, and never so much as 
offered to pay. But, thank heaven, mam, I 
do not want it now. No ! keep it, mam : 
I make you a present of it — you and your— 
pah !— your precious daughter there !" 

** Come, I say," cried Sir Frederick, who 
returned from the bazaar-room just at this 
point, " none of that. Leave the girl alone. 
Fitch into me as much as you like, but don't 
allude to her, or Fll go and insult your hus- 
band, and make him fight me." 

" Bravo!" cried Mr. Barnes, enthufifasti- 
cally ; *' for the man that would not lay 
down his life for an unprotected female, de- 
serves—deserves — what the devil does he 
deserve ? — never mind : it's all right." 

" My dear aunt," said Mr. Ellis, who just 
now arrived, " let me entreat of you to come 
away." 

"Of course," cried Mrs. Gudge, "go 
away ; now you have done all the mischief 
you can. But Ishall not overlook this. Go 
away — to be sure : and take all your trash 
and trumpery with you. It's all your's, 
pack and package : don't leave any of it to 
disgrace my house. I wash my hands of 
the whole affair;" 

And here Mrs. Gudge bounced off to look 
after her husband. But the head of the es- 
tablishment had got so bored, hours ago, 
with pla3dng the gentleman to a lot of peo- 
ide he did not care two-pence about, that he 
had left the house, and plunging into the 
first omnibus he came near, had gone down 
to Putney ; where, whilst this tempest was 
going on in his establishment, he was hav- 
ing a quiet dinner to himself, looking upon 
the cool water from one of the river-side 
cabinets of the Eight Bells. So that Mrs. 
Gudge, in her anguish, was fain to have re- 
course to Mrs. Snash, whom she had neglect- 
ed all day, and to beg she would come up 
stairs with her, to her boudoir. 

Mrs. Snash, good woman, could condole 
to any amount ; and, indeed, was never so 
happy as when haunting afflicted families. 
She immediately entere(J keenly into all 
Mrs. Gudge's views of the wrongs she had 



endured, even to weeping with her — in which 
she was also very great — until that lady 
was a little tranquillized. 

Ai the same time, the company took their 
departure, Mrs. Hamper only w^aiting to col- 
lect an account of the money taken from 
the stall-keepers ; whilst those young ladies 
remamed very happily in the drawing room, 
with their conquests of the morning, until 
the time came for the Gudge landau to con- 
vey them to Lady Palawar's, who had asked 
them to a friendly carpet-dance she was 
about to have that evening. 

" How very indiscreet of yjou, Fanny," 
said Mrs. Hamper to her daughter, as they 
went home in a cab, *^ to put yourself in that 
situation !- And in such a house too .'" 

Miss Hamper made no reply, but looked 
out of the window ; and so her mother ^d 
not pursue the subject any further, but won- 
dered if there was anything in it ; thought 
it a pity Sir Frederick was so young ; and 
agreed it would not be so bad if her daugh- 
ter came to be Lady Arden. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

CHRISTOFHER GETS UP A LECTT711E, AMD 
REHEARSES IT AT THE JOLLY MAN's. 

Christopher did not sleep a great deal 
that night. His head was so full of his 
scheme, that, although somewhat tired, his 
thoughts and plans kept him half awake un- 
til srey morninfir came through the window 
of his room. We sav half awake, for from 
time to time he fell into a light doze, in 
which the subject of his thoughts still kept 
before his eyes, distorted in a strange man- 
ner as partial unconsciousness operated up- 
on it. And then he fancied that he was 
addressing hundreds of thousands of people, 
going up higher and higher, in a vast am- 
phitheatre around him, until they were lost 
in the distance ; whilst he himself was in a 
temple composed of working* steam engines 
and air pumps which continually coined 
money. 

The choice of a subject was the first great 
question ; and this he talked over and over 
affain with Sprouts, as they studied the list 
of lectures for the season. The most at- 
tractive required heavy and cumbersome ap- 
paratus : Uiose which merely consisted m 
reading a discourse, did not, as Tom had 
before told him, do much service. Geology 
could be expounded with diagrams, but re- • 
quired a great deal of knowledge of the sub* 
ject — more than Christopher, in his Italian 
hotels, had been able to pick up ; and people 
did not care about Astronomy, unless thera 
was a tranapatetiX ott^t^,\o ^g^N^W. 'CSsa^^ 
of a mag\c \axAem eTt^KCovXAOti. \\ C5«tvaNs> 
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pher had been a muflician, he would have 
got up an entertainment on the 60ng8 of 
somewhere or other ; but the difficulty con- 
BisteJ, besides, in finding out some nook of 
the earth, whose national stock of melodies 
had not been long ago exhausted. Indeed 
it was very puzzling to find a subject at all. 

At kat Tom recollected that there was a 
book in his library which was a great favor- 
ite, having been almost thumbeato pieces ; 
and he thought from it a good lecture might 
be made. Fortunately it was at hopne ; and 
he brought it, with great glee to Christo- 
pher, assured that something might be done 
with it. 

** There !" he said, somewhat proudly, as 
he placed the book on the table ; ** that will 
mate your fortune. Lots of pictures ; cap- 
ital ones too, and all easy to copy.*' 

It was the octavo volume of Strutt*s 
" Sports and Pastimes," full of wood outs 
from the old manuscripts. 

"Fancy painting these in gay colors," 
said Tom; ** blue and scarlet, and green; 
and gilding them with Dutch metal ! Tney're 
not hard to draw neither." 

They certainly were not. The perform- 
ers were in such quaint attitudes, and wore 
such long shoes, and appeared so regardless 
of the cut of their clothes, that a mistake in 
drawing them either way wonki have made 
little difference. 

** Here^s your sort," continued Tom, quite 
delighted at his suggestion, as he turned the 
leaves rapidly over. ** Look here— the 
** Quintain ' — isn't that a go ? And here's 
a ' Cock dancing on Stilts,' and a ' Hare 
beating the tabor,' — ^my! — and *Kayle8' — 
that^s ninepins-^ho, ho ! look here : * Anglo- 
Saxon dance !* Well ; I think I could do 
that." 

And Sprouts put himself into one or two 
strange attitudes forthwith, until recalled by 
Christopher. 

** I really believe we could make some- 
thing of this," he said. ** It would be very 
showy, and likely to catch the eye. At all 
events I will try and copy one of these, just 
by way of experiment. This Tumbler of 
tfiie fourteenth century seems an active bird. 
Here goes." 

There were coIot boxes in Sprout's shop 
window ; but they only contained the paints 
of childhood — little hard, gritty squares of 
some composition, which usually refused to 
be rubbed on the back of a plate at all with 
any effect; but if they did, all gave one 
color whatever their hue, and that was gen- 
erally a dull bricky red. But for a penny 
what could be expected I The sixpenny setts 
to be sure were in varnished sliaing boxes, 
with a pocket-book view on the top, to color 
which, the first endeavors of the young ar- 
tists usually tended, before they a^red to 



Mr. Hicks as the Wizard of the Wave $ hot 
these also were of the same disappoiatiog 
manufacture ; and even when finisWl with 
the greatest care and nicest eye to effect, 
Mr. Hicks had a washed-out appearance, 
which suggested that the wave of which he 
was the wizard, had great power him. The 
children sighed for the brilliant hues of the 
* twopence colored ' prints — for the dazzling 
red of the couch on which the young lady 
with the short waist and ringlets was asleep, 
on the frontispiece of the dream-books--^or 
the bright blue that made the frock-coated 
iover on the valentine so captivating — for 
the ruby crimson of the port wine on the 
Twelfth Night Characters, that swelled be- 
yond the ouUine of the decanter. But these 
were never attainable. Perhaps it was as 
well ; for it mingled instruction with amuse- 
ment, and read a lesson to tlie young artists 
in their earliest years, how futile it was to 
think that anything would wear the same 
bright tints in reauty, as those with which 
the prismatic anticipations of youth invest- 
ed it 

Christopher, however, procured some col- 
ors from Mr. Chirpey — startling pigments 
with which the gay placards on his vans 
were rendered catching to the eye ; and 
with these, on a large sheet of cartridge pa- 
per, he produced a copy of the Tumbler of 
the fourteenth century, so very effective, 
that Sprouts begged to be permitted to hang 
it in his window, where it attracted such a 
crowd of children, that he had enough to 
do all day, to answer applications for ttm 
hoopsticks and shuttlecocks which tumbled 
down the grating as they hustled one anoth- 
er to flatten their noses against the panas. 
And when one of these was broken, it was 
thought time enough to close the ezhibitioii. 

Christopher worked so hanl, that in a 
week he had got all the most striking illus- 
trations of the book copied, in large, upoo 
his sheets of paper. He hung them ronnd 
his bed room until they covered the walls; 
and then he filled Tom's parlor as well ; aod 
his ambition extending with his success, be 
produced so many, and such lairge ones, tli^t 
he had at last no room for tbem anjnH^heie. 
But the jolly num gave him up the entiie 
use of the long workshop, which had been 
hired by the friends of ^ The Pe<^le,' as tbe 
National Palladium for the encooragemest 
of the Rights of Man and Progress, and 
never paid for; and here Christopher for 
ished his task with such effect that, as the 
jolly man observed, ^ it was ats good as & 
show — that it was," 

The next point was to arraose his lectivC) 
condeiising from the hook, and putting the 
matter ^nto as entertaining a toim as he 
could, so that it might not last mach bey^ 
an hour, which period no lecture upon sdj* 
thing ought to exceed ; and when this hid 
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all been done, and written fklrly out, his pre- 
paratory work was accomplished. 

But there must be a rehearsal^of coarse, 
a rehearsal was imperative, Tom observed : 
cnrious at the same time to see and hear 
what Christopher had got together : and the 
workshop would be the very place to give it 
in. And he must have an audience too ; not 
any strangers, but just a few of his own 
friends, that he might see what talking to 
an assembly was like. Mr. and Mrs. Chir- 
pey, and Tom and Bessy, would make four ; 
and Skittler would come directly, if he vms 
asked, and bring Patsy, and Hickory too, 
with whom Christopher had a great deal to 
talk about. This was agreed to be an ex- 
cellent plan, and the evening was according- 
ly fixed — an oif-night at Vauxhall being de- 
termined upon, to suit the convenience of 
some of the party. 

• The workshop was a very comical place, 
and startled feeble-minded persons when 
they first went into it ; but when they re- 
covered their wits they were exceedingly 
amused. Mr. Chirpey's business extended 
to street advertising generally, in addition to 
his vans ; and most of the gigantic models 
and figures, set up by the shops to attract the 
notice of the public, emanated from his work- 
shop. Besiaes the great dust-pans, and 
gridirons, and tea-pots — the gi^ntic hats 
and mighty red boots before alluded to, the 
manufactory produced objects of a higher 
degree of art. From his workshops came 
the gay Highlanders, who were always on 
the point of taking a pinch of snuff at to- 
bacconists' doors; ana the sober Chinese, 
also, who reposed in all weathers on tea 
chests over the shop windows. Even the 
tight, fat little harlequins, who rode the rock- 
ing-horses at the toy shops, emanated from 
the jolly man's establishment ; and he had 
produced more white harts, bears, red lions, 
Dulls and mouths, and cocks and bottles, 
than did Noah at the conclusion of the de- 
luge when he disembarked his animals and 
stores. So that, what with these creations 
in progress, and those that had come to be 
repaired, the long loft had an odd aspect 
enough. 

In this place, then, did Christopher deter- 
mine to give his lecture, all in proper form, 
with a table and two candles, and a tumbler 
and decanter of water — which, as Mr. Chir- 
pey observed, if ever he felt nervous, might 
have a little gin in it without anybody being 
able to detect the difference. All the after- 
noon, he and Skittler were occupied in put- 
ting up the diagrams ; and the latter person- 
age also moved some of the productions of 
\irhich Mr. Chirpey was the Frankenstein, 
from their nooks, into the centre of the work- 
shop where the audience were to bo sta- 
tioned. An old van taken from its wheels, 
formed, with its canvass walls, a lecturer's I 



room : and stoola were placed for the oom- 
pany as far as they went, and when there 
were no more, whatever else answered the 
purpose. 

The evening came ; and as socnr as Tom 
had closed his shop they all assemUed at 
Mr. Chirpey's, and were marshalled lo the 
workshop, where they were allowed a little 
time to admire the diagrams and wonder 
what they were about, before the lecture 
commenced. The ladies were accommoda- 
ted with the seats, Mrs. Chirpey, Bessy, and 
Patsy being together ; whilst Skittler perch- 
ed himself upon a lion who had come in to 
be fresh gilt, and Hickory and Mr. Chirpey 
took their places on a work bench. An in- 
vitation had been forwarded to Professor 
Fandango, but he had a private class that 
'\ evening and could not come. 

" Curious things enough — they is,'' said 
Skittler, as his eye ran over the diagram. 
*' There's a man playing with three balls 
and three knives just as they do now, and 
Christopher says it's eight hundr^ yean 
old. Nothing new under the sun, as I told 
Bill Haines, when he first started the Hap- 
py Family at Waterloo Bridge. Noah beat 
him all to nothing. 1 never could make oat 
though, how he got the cats and terriers to 
go comfortably together." 

" How very beautiful they look with all 
that gold," said Bessy. 

*' Capital !" replied Skittler : '^ but he 
won't have a ghost all I can do. I says to 
him, * no matter what stuff the entertainment 
is, saving your presence, but a ghost is sure 
to make a hit.' If he would only be per- 
suaded to have one, with a Bengal light, at 
the finish, he'd make his fortune." 

^ But you see, Skitty, it hasn't anything 
to do witn the subject," observed Sproats. 

** Oh — ^that's Bothink ; it frightens some 
and amuses others. I'm always for a ghost, 
1 am.'' 

** We are quite ready now, I think," said 
Mrs. Chirpey. 

"Very good," replied Skittler: "then 
here goes to begin." 

Upon which he commenced a series of 
whistles and cries peculiar to the galleries 
of theatres, when tne occupants imagine it 
is later than is actually the case, which is 
an hallucination under which they frequent- 
ly labor. This had the effect of bringing 
forward Christopher, who had waited in his 
retiring-room, and his appearance was the 
signal of preconcerted applause, which he 
acknowledged in so polite a manner, that 
the acclamations were renewed ; and then 
drinking a little water, as is proper, and 
taking a wand in his hand, he commenced 
his lecture, Skittler acting as fugleman for 
the approbation which was judiciously thrown 
in from time to time. He also had a pint 
of beer, from which he refreshed himself, 
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wli0D6ver any allasicNM in the leotvre were 
beyond his comprehension. 

Christopher went on explaining his pic- 
tures ; telling them such wonderfoi things — 
how the young Londoners used to skate in 
Finsbury ; which Skittler shook bis head at, 
having no idea of any such sport there, ex- 
cept cutting out slides on the pavement, for 
which he narrowly escaped imprisonment by 
the beadle, when a boy. And then he 
showed them the water-quintain, which was 
a post in the river, and this being rowed at 
very fast, had the effect of throwing the 
players into the water ; ' which,' Mr. Chir- 
pey remarked, * he had seen played off at 
Putney Bridge, when gentlemen came up in 
little boats after dining at the Bells.' Be- 
sides this, he showed Uiem Herodias tumb- 
ling to amuse the Court, at which Bessy 
biushed, and the jolly man pretended to be 
scared and hid his face, and hoped the ladies 
did not do so at Court now-a-days : whereat 
Mrs. Cbirpey told him not to be so absurd, 
but to listen to what Christopher was say- 
ing. 

And when he told them about Blondel and 
Richard, Skittler said that was just the way 
he found out a pardner of his in the round- 
house,, imprisoned for stealing poultry on 
Banstead Downs at Epsom race-time, — he 
whistled '* For 'tis my delight of a shiny 
night," and his pardner answered it with the 
verse of an Anacreontic song, with a bur- 
den comHmencing, " For I like a drop of good 
beer," by which token he knew who it was, 
and eventually procured his release — but it 
was a great secret — by unroofing the round- 
house. 

May-day, too, with all its old glories, was 
touched on by Christopher ; and then Bessy 
hoped she should hear something about the 
little boy who came down the castle chimney, 
and went to sleep in the very state bed in 
which he had been born, and so was found 
to be a young nobleman. But when Chris- 
topher said there was no truth at all in the 
story, the sweeps' rejoicings simply origina- 
ting in the fact, of their labors being in a 
great measure over, for the summer, she 
was half angry. And at the account of 
the milkmaids' garland of plate. Hickory 
shook his head, and said he didn't think that 
families would lend their silver spoons and 
tea-pots now-a«days, to be carried about 
Clerkenwell or the Borough ; and at the 
Cock upon Stilts they all laughed so hearti- 
ly, that Tom inwardly resolved to drive the 
first old fowl that he found in the court, into 
his shop, and see if such a feat had ever 
been accomplished. These and many more 
subjects did Christopher touch upon, to the 
great delight of his audience. Indeed, when 
he finished, they declared it was the most 
entertaining thing they had ever heard *, and 



money by it, and come back quke a rich 
man. 

Mr. Chirpey had insisted upon their all 
stopping to supper at his house ; and there- 
fore his wife had retired a little before the coa* 
elusion of the discourse, to look after the 
provisions ; but she did not wish this knowB, 
so she said she thought baby wanted her. 
And then,, when they followed her they found 
everything ready — such sausages that had 
blown up and burst from very richness, as 
they lay upon a mountain of mashed pota- 
toes — ^tuch bright pewter pots of porter, and 
jugs of the jolly man's peculiar tap, (which 
was so strong, as he told them, that it took 
twenty men and four horses to brew it, bat 
was famous stuff for making the hair curl)— 
such knobby loaves, and ripe cheese, and 
stinging pickles, as were delightful to con- 
template. Be sure that full justice was done 
to thera» Hickory and Skittler did not like,' 
at first, to sit down at the table : but Mr. 
Chirpey was quite indignant at such a feel- 
ing on their parts, for, as he said, bis friend's 
friends were his friends as much as if he'd 
known them all their lives. Sprouts sat next 
to Bessy of course, and it was observed that 
they both ate constantly with one hand only, 
from which a suspicion was excited that they 
were shaking hands with the others, all sup- 
per time, under the table ;. and such proved 
to be the case, when Mr. Chirpey wickedly 
dropped a piece of bread, and bobbed quick- 
ly down to look after it. But this only pro- 
duced more merriment. 

Whea " something hot " was brought in 
after supper, Skittler opened his mind to 
Christopher. , 

*' I've been a thinking," he observed, ''of 
something that may be of great use to you. 
How are you going to travel ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure," replied the 
other : " as I can. I have not a great deal 
of money to start with, so I must get along 
in the cheapest way. 

« I'll put you up to it," said Skitder. " My 
old Tagglony go-cart has got a good deal of 
go in her yet. She's rather cranky, to be 
sure, and scroops a bit, and don't look as 
she did by the side of the fresh 'uns : but a 
little paint would do a good deal for her. 
Now I was thinking if you was to travel 
with it, what a thing it would be." 

« But how ?" 

" How ? why, as I did — ^with the donkey. 
He's very old too, but he'd do his twenty 
miles a day now comfortably. He'd pull aU 
your things ; and yourseli* too. when yoa 
were tired; and his keep would be noth- 
ing. Besides, Hickory here, will show you 
how to make the finest tent possible with & 
few beat sticks : and then as long ^s sum- 
mer lasts, you know, you needn't trouble the 
inns and lodging-houses much : eh ?" 



^ey were all sure he would get .loada ou Tv«it© xeaW^ ?,wim^^ «Ki much worth at 
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aSmg toft ki SkiUl«r> piroposal, tJi&t Chris- 
pfaer listened to it seriously ; and beings 
saied that the ** Tagglony " was not want- 
by his jEiriend, he accepted the oflfer. The 
itennination was immediately made public ; 
id everybody was so delighted with the 
9a, and made Christopher so many pro- 
tses 6f things to take with htm, to be use- 
1 on his expedition, that a broad«wheeled 
ftgffon would not have contained them, 
at ^r. Chirpev promised him the canvass 
r his tent, and a waterproof covering for 
B waffgon ; and other things were recom- 
ended and accepted ; and such a new turn 
3,8 given to the conversation by the sub* 
zty Siat time went on until the little hours 
xne to warn them how the night was fly- 
g. And then they all wished each other 
larty good nights and retired home. Skit- 
)r walking with Christopher, under pre- 
Dce of miudng further suggestions, but in 
ality to let Tom and Bessy come on un- 
served behind, which they always liked 
St to do. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

I* 

THE EJEFEDITIQN STARTS. 

In two or three davs all was ready tor 
e young lecturer's departure. Mr. Chir- 
y had the TagUoni into his yard, to be 
erlooked, put to rights and painted ; and 
iristopher collected just so many things as 
I found likely to be useful. Beasj made 
m a long oil-skin bag f r his diagrams ; 
id an old soldier's knapssbck contained his 
akrdrobe. Hickory superintended the pack- 
g of his tent, and Mrs. Chirpey gave him 
mething to make up a bed with, which fit- 
d the bottom of the cart when on the travel, 
td made it more comfortable. And in the 
ineral Hne of stores, Sprouts came out 
ottderfully. 

Out and away from the ^reat thorough- 
res, but near his court, m a little bye- 
reet, the houses of which were tenanted by 
e^umblest individuals, he knew a shop 
itirely devoted to the sale of rubbish, it 
18 not an old curiosity shop. There were 
> dark, carved cabinets, nor worm-eaten' 
awers, nor ancient straight-bodied diairs 
fiose very appearance suggested lumbago, 
ither would you easily have found any old 
lina : and as for quart decanters and drink- 
g glasses, or embossed glass-dishes, or 
imbrous matchlocks, or rusting arbalists, 
murderous snap-hannces, you might as 
)11 have enquired for pine-apple ice at an 
»nmonger's. Old enough everything was, 
h^ sure— carpenter's tools, clocks and 
isical instruitients : old enough to be al- 
Bt entirely naelesa, but not sufficiently 



vmterable to become valuaMe. The thhigs 
were bought nevertheless | the unmatched 
boot-hooks, and odd knives and forks, and 
old cornets-a-pistons without crooks, or 
valves, or mouth-pieoes, found purchaseiv 
somehow or other : and even the hooka, of 
which there were three or four old tea-chests 
full, of the most incomprehensible and unin- 
teiestinff literature — second volumes of 
cramped theological treatises, and essays on, 
or accounts of subjects long passed away or 
superseded— even these disappeared. In 
fact, sooner or later, there was a buyer here 
for everything, from the three blacking 
brushes at a shilling, to the cracked phreno- 
logical head at the same price — from the old 
bottle-jack that no longer wound up, to the 
carpenter's vice ; the screw of whicn had no 
longer the power of bringing its bites to- 
gether. 

Sprouts, from constantly passing, knew the 
stock of the shop almost as well as the pro- 
prietor ! and, after minute inspection of tneir 
durability, he purchased a small kettle, a 
saucepan, and a frying-pan for an incredibly 
small sum, which were added to the stores. 
The day before he left. Patsy came and put 
a small basket into the cart, in which Chris- 
topher found a cup and saucer, a plate, knife 
and fork, and spoon ; which, but for her fore- 
thought, would Dave been overlooked alto- 
gether. Lastly, Skittler shewed him an odd 
little box nailed to the under part of the cart, 
in which he could keep his money safely, as 
nobody would ever think of looking after it ; 
and then, with an knportant admonition never 
to be without a knife, or bit of string, the 
stores were pronounced comi^ete. 

It was dimcult to tell whether hope or feat 
had the strongest hold on Christopner's an- 
ticipations of his venture. Vivid recoUec- 
tidns of part of his eariy career, rendered the 
life he was about td lead less strangely novel 
than it would have been to many others ; 
but yet he felt his way was not very clear 
before him. His lecture might not prove an 
attractive subject ; he might be ill on the 
way, or get into bad hands ; or he might 
find himself in the middle of England with- 
out friends or money. But, on the other hand, 
the perfect independence of the excursion, 
and the desire he had to penetrate the mys- 
tery that clouded his birth and earliest years, 
urged him on with most exciting impulse. 
In many conversations he had held widi 
Hickory, the old showman had given him all 
the information he could, connected with the 
latter subject ; and on this he determined to 
act. 

At last, all being ready, the day of his de- 
parture came. It was a fine 'bright morn- 
ing, and thus far was cheering enough; 
but Chribiopher felt somewhat de^te«a«l 
when the mVaxixe wt\n«^^ %X. ^^<Cai^\x^^av\s^ 
friends, a\i oi vi\ioai Vaw^^awso^ ^ >k\.\»Ni <^^ 
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ioterestad in their kiDdness. Skittler ev&e 
to " see him out of London," as he said ; 
find all of them collected at Tom's little shop 
to wish him good bye, until they almost filled 
it. Even the children in the court, seeing 
80 many people assembled, imagined that 
something wonderful was going on, and loi* 
tered about the library ; and when Christo- 
pher, at last, started — ^he was a long time 
about it though — ^and Tom gave a faint huz- 
2ah, the little people chewed too— heartier 
and louder, perhaps, but not more earnest- 
ly— and ran by him until he turned the cor- 
ner; when, perceiving that he, with his 



tfaei^ than be imagined were ia the wof1d,in 
the little circle of which i^prout's fatmiUe 
shop was the centre ; and he could Dot tell 
what fortune was in store for him. But as 
he gazed and heard the distant buzz of lift, 
and varied sound of the bells come np to faim 
on the brififbt morran^ air, he thought how, 
in the old times, when the traveller from 
London lost himself at onee in flowery mea- 
dows and green lanes, and long arching ave- 
nues of leafy trees, shading the hilly roads 
with their dancing shadows — ^how in a simi- 
lar way, the little orphan had heard Bow 
bells, and gathered hope, and energy, and 



companion, were not about to balance the spirits from their sound ; and the very no- 
donkey on their chins, pick up sixpences tion removed half the heaviness from his 



backwards with their eyelids, or stand upon 
one another's heads to beg coppers from the 
0rst floor windows, they relinquished the 
pursuit. 

They did not attract any attention as they 
went through London ; for everybody was, 
as usual, too much occupied with their own 
afiaird, to look after other people. Christo- 
pher, in a comnK)n vdveteen shooting jacket 
and overalls appeared of the same genus as 
Skittler ; and tne latter person, as he ap- 
]Nroached the north of London, got out of 
the beat of his acquaintance, so that there 
was no interruption to their progress. And 
they went om, chatting together until the 
way got clearer, and the long streets of 
houses broke into rows and terraces, then 
into detached buildings with gardens : and 
finally the rpad was bordered with trees and 
hedges. Here Skittler insisted upon *■ hav- 
ing a pint' at the last public house they saw 
upon the road, and also was considerably 
pilfended'at the ofler of Christopher to pay for 
it : then, drinking success to him from the 
bottom of his hear: to the bottom of the pew- 
ter pot, and as much ill-fortune and general 
misery to Gudge as a Christian wish could 
be permitted to comprise, he wished him 
good bve. 

" Marlyman"— -'that was the donkey's 
name — " Marlyman's a good 'un," said Skit- 
tler, " and will eat anything : and when you 
havn't got it, he will go without. He's been 
used to that sort of game often. Look after 
his shoes, and don't use pins to get him on 
more than you can help. Good bye, young 
feller !" 

He wrung Christopher's hand so earnest- 
ly, that the fingers were numbed for ten 
minutes afterwards ; and then repeating 
AOme rough, but honest good wishes, he stood 
waving his hat until the other turned the 
corner of the road, when he retraced his 
path towards home, and Christopher went on 
his way alone. 

His heart was not very light : and he turn- 
ed back and looked somewhat fondly upon 
Jiazy London, before he went over the btow » 
of, thfi hiU ; for be had met with kinder apuita \ 



heart in an inHant. And when he had 
crossed the hill, and the fresh sweet country 
opened to his view on the other side, bs 
spirits rose so wonderfully, that he sang aloud 
lor a few minutes, as he walked by the cart. 

For there is still fair scenery about Lon- 
don — ^uplands as picturesque, meadows as 
deeply green, and villages as snugly sk^ 
tered in quiet nooks and hollows, as yoa 
would find elsewhere all over England. 
And this within a walk that the laziest pe- 
destrian would not take half an ordinary day 
to accomplish, there and back. But we 
think nothing of what is so easily within our 
grasp; in fact, we regard the suburban 
country with the same feelings, as we should 
a person met with in a circle to which he 
had no right of admissioi^^rather with con- 
tempt than otherwise 

Christopher went on, quite at his ease ; 
for the donkey required iitUe attention, hav- 
ing been so long used to follow his leader, in 
the service of Skittler. They passed throu^ 
several villages attracting little notice, and at 
length made their first halt at a little road- 
side inn, four or five miles from town, for 
rest and refreshment, as well as to alter a 
part of the harness, which, not being in first 
rate order, required some attention. 

He was sitting on the bench at the door, 
cutting his smaU loaf with the knife he had 
been recommended to carry, when he saw, 
coming up the road, a party of persons, all 
mar(5hmg steadily after one another like^po- 
licemen, in single file;, and as they came 
nearer, he perceived that several of them 
had tin candle-boxes slung over their sfaoul- 
dere, by bits of string. They were mostly 
young men, and their dress was respecHibie 
enough; but they kept shouting, laughing, 
and singing in a manner which made their 
very orderly progression more remaikable. 
They came up to the inn ; and they, seating 
themselves about on some benches placeu 
outside, and rapping loudly with their sticki 
on the tables in front, called the waiter. ^ 

" Now then !" cried one of the par^. 
" Hi I house ! is anybody at home ?" 

«( IM ^ow csiSi, «a^^ «6Sii the waiCer-*i 
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firiffbtened-looking man, wtth a dirty napkin | weed by numerous intficate riimes, well eal • 
under his arm, who appeared from the house. 

" Who ? I ? Oh no — not by any means 
any how," replied the, first speaker, looking 
very vacant at the inquirer. 

*' Don't sell him like that, Barnes," said 
another. ** UUovv, young crnmb-brusher ; 
what sort of swizzle do you keep here ?" * 
Swizzle, sir ? — yes, sir," answered the 



Waiter, not exactly knowing what to rqply. 

" Drink, I mean," the other continued ; 
«* lush !— will that do ?" 

" We've some very fine old port, sir," said 
the man, wiping nothing off one of the tables, 
** and our pale sherry is particularly recom- 
mended." 

A stare of bewilderment, from all the par- 
^ succeeded this announcement. They 
first looked at one another, then at the wait- 
er, and then burst into a loud Horse-laugh in 
his face, confusing the man terribly, ana not 
improving his condition when Mr.* Barnes — 
the friend we have already met — took the 
hat from the head of the person next to him, 

gut it on the waiter's, knocked it down over 
is eyes, and then, exclaiming in a Clown^s 
voice, " 1 saw him do it, sir !" made a face 
of hideous distortion, rammed his hands into 
his pockets until they appeared to go dowii to 
his calves, n^ade himself knock-knees, walk- 
ed on his toes turned in, and broke into an 
unearthly laugh. The waiter removed the 
hat *^ perfectly circumslogdollagizcd" as the 
Persians observe, Mr. Barnes remarked in his 
natural voice, ** and served him right, for 
thinking botanical medical students ever per- 
petrated such low improbabilities as port and 
cherry." 

, Christopher's eyes were now open to the 
dasii of the new comers. He found they 
were students on an excursion to collect bo- 
tanical specimens, and had halted for re- 
freshment; their strange method of marching 
being one of the counUees diversions young 



culated to raise the importance of such hnm- 
blc vegetable productions, and make them 
think no small sap of themselves. Bat if 
this was all, the lecturers conld never keep 
up the attention of the students during the 
course. As Mr. Barnes observed, he had 
been very much disappointed' in following it : 
his ideas of botany nad always been con^ 
nocted with visions of pretty ffirls holdhig 
small green water-pots, painted red inside, 
and tending gcraniume In fraffrant conser- 
vatories : but he found it quite different when 
ho began to study it in earnest. 

This, however, is a digression ; we were 
about to say that the lecturers keep up the 
interest by proposing various enterprising 
botanical excursions every week during the' 
season, when the students generally con« 
sume an immense quantity of chees^ and 
biscuits, drink a great deal of half-and-half, 
collect a few wild weeds from the hedges 
into tin candle-boxes, and come home — not 
exactly tipsy, but ae Mr. Barnes^remarked, 
" all nohow, like a wasp m a whirlwind" — 
in any inbound omnibus, if they have sixf 
pence left to pay the fare — a contingent not 
necessarily incidental to their peregrina- 
tions. 

A pretty strong muster the present party 
made under the management of Mr. Barnes ; 
such a collection of hooky sticks, metal weed 
cases, and fifteen-ponny note-books had ne- 
ver before boon collected toj];ether : and in 
honor to Mr. Barnes himself — and the sub- 
ject — the flower of ihoir hospital had col- 
lected together. Thero was Mr. Cuff who 
used to chrtnge his coat and boots which he 
kept in lis locker, every day at three o'clock 
after anutoiiiical lecture, and then go and sit 
an hour in a straight-backed coat on one of 
the chairs that arc nailed to the floor in the 
upstairs gallery of the Pantheon, and fancy 
himself a man about town : and Messrs. 



gentlemen of their order are apt to indulge Rubby'and Shorts, two men from Leeds, 



in in public. 

These trips are common at the schools ; 
And belong to the most insane department of 
a medical man's education. But its study is 
insisted on ; since everybody appears to ad- 
mit the importance of botanical knowledije 
in the management of a fractured arm, or 
knows the value of buttercups, daisies^ and 
stinging-nettles in consumption, cancer, or 
hooping-cough. All botanical lectures, how- 
ever, present a pleasing uniformity of sub- 
ject to the students. They see very pretty 
drawings of gigantic leaves very nicely 
painted green, and also diagrams of various 
odd tissues, like magnified pieces of net and 
oambric. They are shown a great quantity 
of half-dead flabby " garden stuff, " which 
makes them lament they do not keep rabbits 
in the dissecting-room to eat it ; and, more- 
over, they learn to call dsodehona and chick- 



with thick bluchcr boots and no straps, who 
used to " prepare for the Hall" with a pri- 
vate tutor holding his class at a public-house, 
and allowing boer and pipes during the exa- 
mination. There were also a lot of reading- 
men, who boasted that they had dissected the 
neck five distinct times, and copied all the • 
lecture diagrams into the fly leaves of their 
books ; and who, moreover, used to wait for 
half an hour at the door of the school to 
touch their hats to the lecturers. Mr. Bowles 
was also there, who had " ground" for five 
years, and was always " going up in about 
a fortnight :" and Mr. Jowlett who took a 
disgust to anatomy because he once made 
an inflated preparation which somebody 
stuck a pin into before it was dry ; witn 
some others, headed by Mr. BwY«:^^"^\^s^'^^c»r 
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IBMi ta Christopher, as the waiter, recovered 
from his astonishmeiilt was ordered to bring 
00016 of 'the comnaineled' — which meant 
half-«nd-balf: " What have yougot there — 
ginger-beer, periwinkles, or &nuffhoxes 7" 

** No," answered Christopher, smiling. — 
** I haven't got anytlung to sell.'' 

" Well, have you got anything to give away, 
then," continued Mr. Barnes, ^ becauso we 
are not proud. What have you got ; what's 
in here ?" 

** It's a lecture," replied Christopher. 

•* Oh — thank you," said Mr. Barnes : 
** we get enough of that kind of fun at home. 
Bat you don't lecture yourself ?" 

And he said tliis enquiringly, as he looked 
at Christopher's attire, which was not ex- 
actly that of a professor. 

" I am going to try," the other replied 
good 4emperedly. '* It's on our Ancient 
SSports and Pastimes." 

" Ancient Times and Passports," ob- 
served Mr. Barnes ; ** ah, — very good. 
Who was. Blind Hookey ? any relation to 
Walker ?'' 

* I really don't know," remarked the other. 
- " It's an dd game though. Won't you 
show us what you've got ? I#say, you fel- 
lows, I've caught a lecturer." 

They were gathering round Cluistopher 
to inspect his cart more narrowly than he 
wished, when one of the men cried out, 
*' Here's Bulb coming !" and this announce- 
ment had the effect of diverting their atten- 
tion. For Dr. Bulb was their professor, and 
a real enthusiast in his subject ; he was 
also a great favorite with the students, fill- 
ing up all their schedules, whether they at- 
tended or no, and putting ' very diligently' 
to all. He had appointed to meet his class 
here ; and up to the present moment had 
been luxuriating with a little hoe, almost 
hidden in a ditch opposite the inn, with two 
of his house pupils, who were now looking 
over their treasures and squabbling as to whe- 
ther a * lanium,' as they called it — a plant 
very like a nettle, stung or not : and at last 
they found it did. 

" Good Aorning, gentlemen," said Dr. 
Bulb, as he advanced towards them, looking, 
with all his specimens, like a scientific jack 
» in the green ; and plunging at once into the 
middle of his subject. '* Botany is derived 
from the Greek wgrd Boravv} a flarU ; and 
signifies that portion of natural history con- 
nected with the vegetable world." 

" That's his intooductory lecture," said 
Mr. Barnes, quietly, to Mr. Cuff, at the same 
time sticking a long bull-rush up the collar 
of his coat. 

" The productions of the teeming earth," 

eontinuecl the Doctor, ^ furnish to us an in- 

ioduLustlble fund of scientific and gratifying 

omusemeDt " 



** A man must be mighty haid up for firieodi 
to amuse himself with me society of a but- 
tercup. It's not a very convivial flower." 
*' And rivet our attention," resumed the 
Doctor, *' by their admirable combinations." 

Here Mr. Barnes suggested ^ lobster, sa- 
lad" as the most eligible. 

" We are in a fortunate locality, gentle- 
men," said the Doctor : " for following onr 
researches : this is one of the richest floral 
spots about London. I propqse that we b^ 
gin to collect at once, to save time." 

This was the signal to begin ; and as 
there were lots of green banks, and patches 
of wild vegetation about the inn, they com- 
menced their investigation — Mr. Barnes, 
however, remaining with Christopher, and 
insisting upon his snaring his beer with him, 
previously to enquiring further into the con 
tents of the waggon, of the baggage of which, 
the appearance of the handle of a frying-pan 
and tne spout of a tea-kettle, gave him mys- 
terious notions. 

In a few minutes the Doctor was fully 
employed. First, his pupils picked up every 
green thing they came across, and askea 
him its name ; then thev wrote the name on 
a little slip of paper, and showed it to hirp to 
see if it was right *, then they deposited it 
in their candle- boxes ; and after that all 
went to work again with enthusiastic ardor, 
until three or four new men made a savage 
rush at one forget-me-not, and all tumbled 
into a ditch together. 

" Hurrah ! who's afraid ?" cried Mr. 
Barnes, looking on, most inexpressibly de- 
lighted at the accident, more especially as 
Mr. Cufi^^d new boots on, and the bottom 
of the ditch was yellow clay. " There's 
your animated water-cresses. Doctor. Don't 
fight in the ditch, boys. Have it out all fiiir 
upon the road." 

Hereupon the new men began mutual re- 
crimination, and one turned sulky and went 
home at once. Dr. Bulb softened the irri- 
tated feelings of the remainder, by promising 
to lead them to some spot where they would 
find plenty more forget-me-nots : and Mr. 
Cuff went into a beer-shop to ^et his trow- 
sers scraped by the pot-boy, and have a new 
polish put on what Mr. Barnes called, his 
patent argillaceous overalls. 

As soon as good humor was restored 
again, and the new men had got over their 
annoyance at having their new olothes co- 
vered with clay, (and regular tailor's-bill re- 
formers they were — two pound ten coats and 
guinea trowsers), they proceeded once more 
to collect their herbage. The Doctor was 
most indefatigable in his researches. He 
climbed over hurdles and arches for weeds 
and water-plants — he scaled the fences of 
cottagers^ gardens after queer flowers ho 
saw from the road : and was of course 
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—he over-stretehed all his mnscles in strain- 1 of the other, which would be rery diffieoK 
ing after creeping parasites ; and finally, for him, if not unpleasant, to reply to. 
declared himself so hungry that he thought 
8om9 little refreshment would be advisaole 
to infuse new sap into his circulation, and 
revive his vascular tissues. This was the 
signal for a general halt, much to the jey of 
the Jbotanisera, and a council was immedi- 
ately formed to decide in what manner the 
expedition should feed. 

*' ^0^ have made an admirable collection,'^ 
aaid Dr. Bulb. " And here is a cuijosity — 
a daisy seen but seldom out of Italy. Dear 
me! I forget the name. We collected 
them when i studied /it Pisa.^ 

Christopher, who had been listening ail 
this time, modestly observed : 

" Pralellina.*' 

'* Hey da^ !" said the Doctor, looking 
round : '* what, do you speak Italian ? Who 
are you, my man T^ 

'^ I was a waiter, a little time ago, at Leg- 
horn and Venice," said Christopher : " and 
now I am a lecturer— 4t least I am going to 
be one." 

" Explain yourself,'VTetanied the Doctor;, 
looking at Christopher and his turn-out with 
rather a scrutinising eye. 

Our hero told his story in a very few 
words : but he had some little difficulty in 
persuading the Professor that he was ac- 
tually intending a journey through England 
with only his present paraphernalia. 

" I believe it," said Mr. Barnes ; " and 
very jolly too. When Cuff and I go up to 
the Hall, if we are plucked we mean to cut 
the profession and torn vagabonds. Hn*s 
got an old boat, something like a used-up 
omnibus put into a punt, and we intend to 
live on the river. I wish I was going with 
you," he continued to Christopher : " you 
don't wan^ an assistant, do you 7" 

" No, I think not," said Christopher, 
smiling, as he inwardly mistrusted Mr. 
Barneses active aid. " I can manage the 
whole of it myself." 

There was a pleasing intelligence in 
Christopher's manner that caught the Doc- 
tor at once : and, leaving the pupils to arrange 
their refreshments themselves, he had a long 
talk with him. And, finally he said : 

•• There is an old friend of mine— he was 
anatomical demoU'^trator when I first began 
lo study medicine— who may be useful to 
jou, if you get to Salwich in the salt coon- 
tries — Doctor Aston. I have not heard 
fiom him for several years now, but I know 
he's alive." 

Christopher's face brightened as the other 
•poke. He remembered the good old man, 
as well, although he had not seen him since 
the night he ran away from the mine. But 
he did not mention this, foreseeing it must 



If you come across that gentleman," 
continued Dr. Bulb, taking a card from his 
pocket-book, and pencilling on it : ** give 
nim this : and I am sure, for my sake, he 
will assist your views, if it is in his power. 
You are young to begin, but I approve your 
pluck. You must take something with us." 

Christopher had finished his own modest 
luncheon : but he liked the friendly spirit of 
his new acquaintances, so he accepted th^ 
invitation. 

"Gentlemen," said Dr. Bulb: " I pro- 
pose that we should follow the plan pursued 
on former excursions. Let us purchase a 
quantity of effgs and ham in the village, and 
they will co(& them for us at this inn, and 
supply us with what little beer may be ne- 
cessary." 

*' Hear ! hear !" shouted Mr. Barnes, 
who liad climbed up the sign-post for the 

Eurpose g( improving the features of the 
Led Lion painted on it, with a piece of chalk» 
by adding mustachios, a cocked hat, a pipe, 
and other facetious adjuncts. 

" I repeat, gentlemen," continued the 
Doctor, half angry and half laughing, " you 
can procure your malt liquor here, if yon 
must have it." 

The new men, who had gravely attended 
to th" Doctor's speech, bowing their heads 
to him at every period, readily acquiesced, 
of course— new men always do to what a 
lecturer says : and as they were in suffi- 
cient numbers to have out-voted the old 
stagers — another thing that always happens, 
for few old pupils go botanical excursions 
twice, after they find them out — Mr. Barnes 
and his party agreed. And by an ingenious 
trick of that gentleman, wjio shone at sleight 
of hand generally, when they tossed who 
should go and get them, the lot fell to the 
new men. 

A very merry meal they made of it : sing- 
ing songs, telling stories, and proposing 
toasts innumerable, moat of which, however, 
were unintelligible to Christopher from the 
professional idiom in which they were given. 
But he got on pretty well with his new ac- 
quaintances : and it was only when the sha- 
dows began to increase in length along the 
road, that he made up his .mind to start 
again. Whereupon, Mr. Barnes would 
thrust an unopened bottle of pale ale into the 
cart : and all the others shook hands with 
him and wished him well ; and Dr. Bulb re- 
peated his mes?ages to Dr. Aston : and then 
Christopher was once more upon the road. 

The afternoon was warm and bright. 
Hwinkling vanes of distant churches, em- 
bosonted in clumps of trees, dozed in the sun- 
light : and the wild flowers that cluatAtQd<»L 

, „ the hedc^erovj^, *cutw\'3 xaaN^AL Skv ^^ ^^^^^ 
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in aH direetioiii : noises to which no exact 
cause could be assigned, but which all spoke 
of fields, and pure air, and meadow labor. 
All these things — so trifling in themselves, 
but exerting such influence on our being — 
made Christopher's heart more iiill of calm 
happiness than it had been for some time : 
and (here was not a bird flashed across his 
path, or a harebell that trembled at his side, 
that did not minister to his content, as he re- 
garded it almost as a friend. 

At length the evening came on : and the 
lights, one by one, sparkled in the small 
shops and cottage windows of the little vil- 
lages he went through. Anon he came to a 
great town, the principal street of which was 
full of passengers, who looked after him 
more than the Londoners had; so that he 
was not sorry to get through it, and, passing 
the turnpike at the end, be again in the open 
country. He did not meet many people 
now — chiefly sober inhabitants with their 
families, or various couples, who might have 
been courting returning from their work: 
and men going home from Jabor, who wish- 
ed him good night. In a short time the 
moon rose ; and then as he came to a. com- 
mon, across which the rabbits kept darting in 
and out during their feeding^ he thought 
about making a halt for his first night's 
bivouac. 

Turning from the road, which was on a 
level with the heath, he found a sort of na- 
tural circus, shut in by. clumps of tall haw- 
thorns, and here he determined to pitch his 
tent. He first released the donkey from the 
shafts, and fastened him to a -peg ariven into 
the ground, with a cord that gave a radius of 
fifteen or twenty feet for feeding. Then he 
got out the apparatus for his tent which 
EQckory had fashicmed for him... The pliant 
sticks, pointed at^each end, were stuck into 
the ground, and made a series of arches, 
over which he strained the canvass, and then 
crawling in to inspect it, was quite delighted 
at the snug look of the little hut. He next 
removed his bedding from the cart : and 
carefully packing his other property under 
the tarpaulin, he backed the Taglioni against 
the head of the dormitory Having arranged 
all which to his satisfaction, he again crept 
beneath the canvass, undressed, and went to 
bed. 

He was some time getting to sleep : for 
the novelty of his position, not unmixed with 
some slight apprehension jof intrusion, was 
sufficiently exciting to keep his eyes open. 
But nothing came to disturb him *,. nor did any 
thing break the stillness of the country night, 
except now and then the heavy tinkling of a 
sheep bell, the lazy.. notice from, the steeple 
of some distant church that the night was 
progressing, or the quiet gurgling of a water- 
course close at hand, that having turned a. 



But as ha called up the scenes of former 
days in his thoughts, the tent reminded him 
of his journeys with Hickory, and scarcely 
any time seemed to have passed since he had 
last slept under one. This led to reflectiong 
on his subsequent career, and unavailing at- 
tempts to trace some clue to his birth, until 
they became quite bewildering. And then, 
and not before, worn out with useless specu^ 
lations, and the long day's work — for he had 
been up in the earliest morning with ^ pre- 
parations — he at last fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XLVT- 

THE DEATH OF ROCEET. 

Time does not interfere much with coun- 
try towns, nor with their inhabitants. In 
bringing about the events and changes of 
the great world, he has so much to do that he 
overlooks the retired districts ; or if he does 
pay them a visit, it is rather to repose ai^ 
keep stilly as he listlessly watches his un- 
turned glass, than to keep bis sands running 
in lunnoil and fevered hurry. 

And 80, during the events of the last six or 
seven years, he had but lightly visited the 
good old Dr. Aston, who still lived in his red 
brick scarlatina-looking house with the 
venerable Grittles, and surrounded bv hia 
curiosities. The Parthenon had long since 
been done up, as regarded its original objects ; 
but the building had been used successively 
as a Quaker's meeting, a Methodist chapel> 
a magistrate's bench,. and an exhibition room 
for any wandering professor who came near 
the town ; and had been finally taken as a 

Btore-room by a wine and spirit merchant a 

rising young tradesman who had once been 
the ill-regulated Mr. Saunders of the com- 
mittee,.and who now declared that his liquore 
were the only things good that ever came out 
of it. 

The only change in Dr. Aston's establish- 
ment was that he had started an assistant, to 
take some of the heaviest work off his 
hands; and between this gentleman and 
Mrs. Grittles a constant war was kept up, 
for she could not bring herself to put up 
with the presence of an intruder. Yet Mr. 
Mole — ^that was his name — ^was the most in- 
ofiensive person in the world. The very 
moths and butterflies that the Doctor bred up 
and hatched ak over the house, did not ap- 
pear afraid of him, but' settled with impooi- 
ty on his head, or laid their rovs of eggs 
upon his coat*collar as he stood dispensing; 
and when Sput, the Doctor's favorite cat, 
chose to fall asleep on his cloak, he would 
go out in the wet without it, sooner than dis- 
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upon all the newly invented chemicals and 
galenicals if they would not have disagreed 
with him, to study their effects hini'self; 
and his hours of relaxation were passed in 
taking pill-hozes out of one another, putting 
up half-dozens of pink fever- powders, wash- 
ing phials with shot and soap-suds, and otlier 
light recreations. But with ail this, Mrs. 
Grittles could npt bear him : his unfortunate 
predilection for the Doctor's favorite pur- 
suits increased the old lady's dislike ; and, as 
she was wont to say, " She wouldn't have 
him to attend a pig oif hers " — she laid great 
stress on " pig " — " No, not if he was to go 
down on his bended knees, and beg and pray 
to do it" 

>>' Mrs. Grittles," said Mr. Mole to the 
housekeeper one aflernoon, as he came in ; 
**what has become of those stones which 
jour master sent home in a hamper ?" 

" What's become on 'em ?" replied the 
dame. " What should ? I shot 'em all out 
in the garden to pave the wash'us." 

" Oh, you shouldn't have done that," cried 
Mr. Mole ; " they were petrifactions." 

And he bolted out to recover the insulted 
treasures. 

" Pretty fictions, indeed !^' grumbled Mrs. 
GriUles, *^\ never see such a lot of old stocks 
and blocks as they bought. The boys would 
get a wheelbarrow full in five minutes \i\ the 
road, for a ha'penny. Ah ! it's no use tak- 
ing ; they must go oh their own way." 

And before the ^ood woman had stopped 
her complaining, Mr. Mole returned with his 
preserved specimens. 

« They are from the excavations of the 
railway," saki Mr. Mole. ^' You would not 
think, Mrs. Grittles, that Chat had ever been 
a fish — now would you ?" he asked, as he 
look up a specimen a( the comua ammsnis. 

^* Fish, indeed I not I," said Mrs. Grittles, 
scarcely deigning to look at it. " It's more 
like a firework." 

" And these are^ sharks' teeth," he con- 
tinued. 

'* I've lived here maid and wife and widow 
Bear seventy year," said the old woman 
shaking her bead^mistrustfuUV) ^* and I know 
there never was a fish found all round the 
place : they said the salt killed them. Be- 
sides the railroad, or whatever it is, comt)s 
through a hilL How can fish be on a hill ? 
Yah ]" 

The mention of railroads had added consi- 
derably to her indignation as she turned 
away. Not that the feeling of anger arose 
from any lingering affection for the ** good 
old coaching times," as they are called ; for 
as yet the objects of the cuttings and em- 
bankments that crossed the country were im- 
perfectly understood by Mrs. Grittles. She 
beard that a steam-engine was to have some- 
thing to do with it, and as the only use to 
which she had aeea steam-engines applied 



was to let people down the shafts of deep 
mines and pull them up again, she had form- 
ed some vague notion that such was to be 
the future method of transport from one place 
to another. Even this, however, did not mneh 
disturb her, for her travelling days had long 
been over ; indeed, she had never gone ten 
miles from the town in her life. But the 
formation of the line had brought a set of 
strange and savage men into the neighbor- 
hood — ogres who swallowed more beef and 
beer than an average family could have 
consumed in the same time ; who did not 
respect the natives ; who constantly took I^. 
Astoa's surgery for a public-house from the 
light which burnt until a late hour in the 
evening ; and called him up three or four 
times every week when any one of their body 
had half murdered another in a beer-house 
fight. 

" What's the matter, Grittles? what's the 
matter ?" asked Dr. Aston, as he came in 
just in time to hear the old lady's last ^• 
pression of disbelief in the value or reality 
of the fossils. 

*' Nothing, Master Robert, nothing," ob- 
served the old lady, "only Mr. Mole says 
that's a fish, and has broufirht all these old 
stones up again from the yard." 

" Quartz, evidently," said Dr. Aston, as 
without paying much attention to Mrs Grit- 
tles, he took up a fractured pebble from the 
heap. 

"Quarts! pecks, of bushels more like," 
exclaimed Mrs. Grittles. "This was the * 
only pretty thing amongst 'em," and she 
drew a shell from her pocket, " and that was 
in a lump of chalk that took half an hour to 
scrape and wash away." 

" What, was that in chalk ?" cried the 
Doctor; "and you have cut it all awayl 
Oh, Grittles ! you have ruined it" 

*^Not a bit — not a bit," returned the old 
lady ; " there isn't a scratch. There, let it 
bide on the mantle-shelf: it's prettier than 
all them 'winkles." 

This was in allusion to a conglomeration • 
of small shelfs, which was on uie mantel- 
piece. Pushing it one side, the housekeeper 
{>ut her treasure in its place, and went to 
ook after the tea and scold the girl who 
assisted her in the household work : and 
whom Mrs. Grittles was constantly accusing 
of looking after the " chaps" and " fellers" — 
those vague objects of reproach to house 
maids, always seized on by old ladies. 

"Mrs. Pearce is better to-day, sir," ob- 
served Mr. Mole, looking at a list of pa- 
tients. " R was only a fright'" 

"Let me see,"^ said the Doctor: "the 
wind blew the cowl down the chimney into 
her room-— did it not." 

" Yea, aVx \ 1W^^ tjWVet ^<»x ^'a.v'^^'^ 
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turned round, and a pointer dog on the top of 
it. But she's quite pacified now." 

" Well ; that's comfort," said Dr. Aston. 
« Hush! what's the bell tolling for?" 

*• Not one of ours,** said Mr. Mole : 
* Kidge's I think." (Mr. Kidge was ^e op- 
position practitioner.) "He's killed Ste- 
vens' chila at last, and they are going to 
bury it. I saw the coffin in Mr. Tack's 
window last night. It's all blue and silver : 
80 handsome that it's to be wrapped up 
in brown paper when it's buried." 

" Anything new at the Union House to- 
day, Mr. Mole ?" 

** Nothing, sir, but li tipsy tramp who broke 
the windows. I had his hair cut short, gave 
him some pills, and put him in a warm bath : 
apd that frightened nim so, that he ran away 
an hour aftervvards^ quite sober." 

The Doctor wrote bis directions in the 
day-book ; the medicines were made up : 
and then he sat down to tea with Mr. Mole, at 
which meal they usually sought relaxation 
in pinning out butterflies, polishing pebbles, 
and such light work. And unless their ser- 
vices were again required, this lasted until 
Bupper. But, on this evening, soon after the 
candles were lighted, there was a bustle ip 
the quiet street before the Doctor's house, 
unwonted at such an hour. A rude cart 
was driven up to the door, followed by some 
boys and workmen, and the surgery hiell was 
rung somewhat hurriedly. 

" Here's an accident, sir," said Mr. Mole, 
as he answered the bell, and returned. 
"They say a n>an's hurt on the railway ai 
the cutting ; and want you to come dhrectly. 
They've sent a cart for you." 

Dr. Aston ^ent to the messenger : but 
finding from the locality that he could get to 
H across the fields upon foot,, much sooner 
than by going round the road, he dismissed 
the man, and telling Mr. Mole to look out his 
case of instruments and bring it with him, 
prepared to start. 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Cirittles,as she gave him 
his lantern : ''mere of your instution serapes. 
There'd never have been stearo if it badnH 
Veen for the literary lecturers." 

The I>octor could not help smiling at his 
housekeeper's rooted aversion to serenee, as 
he took the li^htand set off with Mr. Mole 
across the field contiguous to the town. 

It was a dark night in the country ; and 
when they got near the spot where the acci- 
dent had occurred, it was as much as the 
Doctor could do to make out the way, for the 
railway in progress had entirely altered the 
fi^e of the country. All the old landmarks, 
the trees, and rails, and gates, had been 
swept away : hills of loose earth, in which 
carriage wheels sank inches deep, rose 
where all had been a plain but a few months 
before ; and entire headland* had disappear- 
#4 or ^rmed the portals of yawning sublex- 



ranean caverns, piercing the strata that had 
reposed above each other since the deluge, 
from which the fossil bones and shells be- 
longing to the monsters of former oceans 
were once more brought to light, and the 
gaze of human eyes fell on them, possibly for 
the first time. 

" Down here, sir : this is the way ; mind 
how you come," said a man, who appeared 
to have been looking out for them and held 
up Fome burning fir-cones, which, blazed and 
sputtered at the end of a branch, to h'ght 
them. 

They crossed a bank of earth, and then 
saw the intended line in a deep cutting, far 
below them; its direction marked by the 
glare of the coal fires, which were burning 
&r the men to work by almost as far as (he 
eye could reach, and throwing their gigantic 
shadows upon the walls oT the mighty 
trench. The men were shouting to each 
other constantly: and this noise, coupled 
with the roaring of the masses of gravel that 
occasionally fell in, the clattering of the 
trams constantly passing on tihe rails now * 
loosely laid down, and the rattling of the 
horses' harness, had a demoniacal effect, the 
more so that merely the outlines of the na- 
vigators in their rude dresses^-^nd sonae 
with scarcely any at all — could be made 
out. 

Dr. Aston and his assistant followed their 
guide with some difficulty down the slope of 
the cutting, and then went along the rails to 
a small hovel, built at the side, of turf and 
boards, in which Rockey was lying ; in fact, 
he had lived, or rather slept in it^ during the 
time he had been working there. Some of 
the laborers were standing round; and 
thoy bad brought one Of the fire-cages to the 
door, which a&ne lighted the interior ; be- 
yond the comparatively feeble rays from the 
'Doctor's lantern. As he came up they drew 
away and allowed him to enter. 

The man was on the floor, kept there by 
the efierts of four of his comrades, beneau 
whose united grasp he was kicking and 
plunging to be released, swearing at the same 
time frightfully. There was a terrible gash 
across his temple, from which the blood had 
been flowing down his face, and his left hand 
was almost crushed. ^ But in spite of this, 
his strength was marvellous, as he heaved 
up, every half-minute, notwithstanding aH 
the power that bore against him ; and as Dr. 
Aston came in he fixed his glaring eyes upon 
him, but evidently without any cfMiscions- 
ness. 

" Wut J " he shouted in his convulsions. 
*'Wutr Smi/er/ Hold hard! or I'll cut 
the liver out of you. Let him have his 
head; d — your stupid eyes, let him go. 
Hi !" 

. And he again poured out a string of oatha 
\ '' \a Vie m Wcgassi l"*^ %<^^ \3aft Doctor. 
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*' Well — ^you see we dcm't know, air," re- 
plied one of the men. " He'd been a drink- 
ing with some of the navvies at the beer- 
shop before he went off with the trams ; and 
when he got to the inclined plane they for- 
got to pat the breaks on." 

" Then he was run over." 

« No— not exactly. The'trams came upon 
the horse's legs and frightened him, and be 
knocked Rockey down. His partner there 
knows about it^ but he's ray ther^one." 

He pointed to ^ fellow who was leaning 
against the wall, gazing heavily at the 
scene, and evidently intoxicated. 

" Well, what do you know about this, my 
man," asked Dr. Aston. 

« It's all right," answered the fellow, in 
thickened imperfect accents ; " it's all as right 
as a trivut. Who says it ain't ?" 

" Oh— I don% I'm sure," answered the 
Doctor, somewh«k alarmed at^e fierce man- 
Der in which the " navvy " asked the last 
question. 

"You're -a gen'leman," continued the 
man, " Dr. Aston — you know me, and I've 
know'd you long, and what I says is that a 
man's a man and who says he isn't? 
Ooray! Three tjheers for Br. Aston — 
Three— cheers— ^for — ^" 

And whilst he was speaking he settled 
down quietly upon^the ground, and appeared 
to go off into a stertorous sleep immediately. 
The Doctor seeing^^ere was no information 
to be got from that quarter, turned to the suf- 
ferer. 

**Now stand aside, my good men," he 
aaid. *<A little more light and a little air. 
Take his neckctoth off." 

One of the men untied the steaming ot'im- 
son rag that was round his throat, and 
throw it on the ground. 

<<Mind Bill," said another: << perhaps 
there's money in it. Now, only dne of you 
look, and then we shall knew who's got it, 
if there is. Suppose tne Doctor takes it" 

Dr. Aston undid the folds, and a small 
parcel fell from them. After untwisting 
several envelopes of paper, he turned out a 
small diamond buckle, of antique form. 

" Precious stones," observed one of the 
men. "Lor! who'd a thought of Rockey 
having they about him." 

The Doctor placed the ornament in his 
pocket and turned to the wounded man ; 
who was again struggling furiously, until 
every muscle appear^ contracted into an 
iron cord. 

*' This is more than drunkenness," he said : 
** it is delirium. Stop : do not hold him so 
tight : he is getting quieter." 

The men relaxed then- grasp; and the 
sufferer ceased swearing at 3ie same minute, 
as a heavy stifling breathing, more like a 
snore, took the place of his imprecations. 

" That was just like he was when we 



brought him in first," Mid oaeot theflfMm, 

*^ until Bill Howard got the gin down his 
throat." 

" Why, you didn't do that, surely ?" ^n- 
marked theDoctor. 

''We'd got nothink else," answered the 
man. 

" And bow much did you give him ?" 

" Oh — not a pint ; because there's the 
bottle ; and Fd had a sup from it ; and some 
was spilt. But we revived him at once." 

** Too much— didn't us. Bill ?" 

" I never see such a one to kick as he 
was," replied the other. ** Look out : he*s 
off again." 

" We must get him away from here before 
we can do anything," said the Doctor. 
" Have you a nurdle, or a shutter, or tbe 
tail-board of a cart, or anything you can car- 
ry him on 1" 

But whilst he was yet speaking, the 
wounded man, with extraordinary force, 
heaved up his body, almost in an arch — his 
head and feet alone resting on the ground, 
again entirely overcoming the power of the 
others to keep him down. His eyes glared art 
the bystanders until they appeared to be 
starting from his head : ani^ witn open moutli 
and protruding tongue he seemed about to 
break out into another volley of delirious 
blasphemy, when suddenly eveiy muscle re- 
laxed ; a deep expiration, like that of a per- 
son who has held his breath for a long time, 
followed ; and be lav still upon the ground. 

'' He is gone," said Dr. Aston, lifting up 
the hand, which, when he had felt for the 
pulse, fell passively back again. " Now, 
you cannot leave the body here," he added, 
afler a short pause. '' What will yon do 
with it ?" 

The men made no reply : for tiiey labored 
under the impression, common amongst tbd 
lower orders, that no dead body can be re> 
moved from the spot on which the breath 
left it, until afler the coroner's inquest. But 
the Doctor contrived to explain this away ; 
and then the others, by his directions, earned 
the corpse from the hut and placed it on one 
of the trams, lighting another branch of tii0 
fir cones, which they stuck in froot of it. 

They had nothing to throw over the body, 
and as the light danced and quivered over 
the distorted features, it gave them the a|^ 
pearance of motion. The men took their 
place at the side of the tram. Dr. Aston and 
bis assistant following ; and in this manner 
the ghastly procession moved on along the 
line towaras a public-house about half a 
mile away, in a shed of which the remains . 
were to be left to await the inquest. The 
owner demurred somewhat at taking rt in ; 
and it was not until the Doctor had suggest^ 
ed the twelve glasses of brandy-and-viaJUfix 
that the yax^ 'wouV^Sl t^.^t^,«sA ^^ ^*"*^^ 
evening va 'wYvvciXx iCiaa ^toc^fc^^i^ ^ 
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most probably tera^nate, that he consented 
to open his doors. 

** I will take care of this buckle," said Dr. 
Aston. " It is a curious coincidence ; the 
hist time I sa^ that man, several years ago 
now, he was attending a poor fellow who had 
been crushed in the great mine. I could not 
recal his face until just this minute. Dia- 
monds, too, I really think," he continued, 
looking at the broach as he breathed on it, 
and rubbed it upon his coat. ** I wonder 
how he Qame by it : not fairly, Fm afraid.'* 

Having seen the body deposited, he gave 
tlie men who had assisted in conveying it an 
order for some beer, and then returned home 
with Mr. Mole, where Mrs. Grrittles had not 
been put into a very good temper by the 
numbers of people who had come to inquire 
about the accident ; to all of whom she re- 

Elied, ** she didn't know what it was exactly, 
ut it was something very dreadful, and all 
owing to steam and the littery instutions." 



CHAPTER XLVTI. 

OHBBSTOPHER MEETS WITH ▲ PROFESSOR WHO 
TAKES AN HVTEREST IN HIS LECTXTRE. 

Once asleep, Christopher enjoyed a good 
night's repose : so souna and long, that when 
he next awoke, the sun was shining through 
the canvass of bis tout. It had been raining, 
too, in the night ; for part of his arched roof 
was yet damp, hut none had penetrated ; so 
that he saw, to his great comfort, that it was 
waterproof. 

His first business was to turn out of his 
abode, and take a plunge in the rivulet that 
ran close to the green plot upon which he 
bad pitched the tent ; and then he dressed 
and turned his attention to Marlyman, who 
had cropped a ring of grass, like a circus, as 
perfectly round as the extreme length of the 
cord enabled him to describe. Christopher 
shifted his position; and then looked after 
bis breakfast. He had stowed away some 
bread and meat inside his saucepan the day 
before; and the bottle of pale ale which 
Mr. Barnes had insisted upon his taking with 
him, formed a capital adjunct to his fare, so 
that he was about to begin the first morning 
lather sumptuously than otherwise. 

The country is the only place in which 
you can enjoy that pleasant calm which 
fallows an early cold bath ; when, comfor- 
tably convulsedi with the glow of reaction — 

- the same kind of happy shuddering that a 
wanned bed induces — you can listlessly 
stretch yourself out on the sunny turf, and, 
for the time, forget that there are such 
things as annoyances, or ill feelings in the 
wona, to bother you or anybody. Yon gel 

*Ms ieeiiag nowhere else— »a senaalion of 



ease and comfort is banished l^ that frights » 
fully uncertain journey, inseparable from tte I 
ricketty bathing-machine, which alone 
equals a stage- carriage — we mean a car- 
riage used on the stage — in the eccentric 
revolution of its wheels. And in a LoDdon 
bath, where you must stand on a wet grat- 
ing, and make yonr toilet in a cupboard, 
your attention is only directed to getting 
dried as fast as you can, by the agency oi 
the sheets of folded pasteboard which the 
proprietors conceive to be towels ; and with 
the assistance of the small looking-glass, 
whose reflective powers the constant damp 
has so seriously affected in both cases. — 
Even in the best appointed warm bath, the 
perilous feat of getting in, is only exceeded 
by your slippery feet in getting out ; and 
your only feeling upon again coming into 
the air, is one of misgiving as to whether 
you ought not rather to be iStween blankets. 
So that, we repeat, a country plunge and its 
results, can alone be classed as a luxury in 
bathing. 

Christopher waa in this pleasant noood, 
jttst about to discover some way of drawing 
the cork of the ale without a corkscrew, 
when he perceived someone coming towanis 
him from the road. His first thoughts were 
that he had been trespassing, and that this 
was a person sent to drive him away ; but a 
further glance re-assured him on this^ point. 

The sUunger was a man about five^and- 
forty, of spare body and attenuated legs, orer 
which his rusty black trewsers — deeply jeU 
however, in some parts from the recent use 
> of the deceptive reviver, and shiny to an o(^ 
posite degree in others from long attrition — 
were kept so tightly down by straps, that it 
was a question whether he could have 
stooped to have picked up any object with- 
out something giving way somewhere^ His 
hat looked as if the nap had been brushed 
with a pocket-handkerchief after a heavy 
rain, and never disturbed again ; and round 
it wore a hat-band, evidently put on by an 
amateur, fitting as loosely as a napkin 
round a Stilton cheese. His coat was bat> 
toned dosely up to his throat, which was 
encompassed, by a shining leather stock; 
and no man would have betted, with feelings 
of security, as to the existence of a sbirt, u- 
though an enornwus oollar reached up to 
his ear<s. He had on but one glove ; and 
in the other hand he carried a stick. His 
face was somewhat rrd, though thin, and he 
wore a wig. As he came near Christopher 
he took off his hat, made a studied bow ; 
and bade, him good morning. 

" A traveller, Sir, like myself, I perceive,'* 
he said, as Christopher returned the salute. 
" A citizen of the world, free to come and go - 
as the wind. I respect you. Sir." 

'HolVliO'WVw^ ^T^d?.^^ \5.^\i \qWv. \A.<lttO 
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go in his reply, Christopher remained silent 
for a minute or two, as the otiier resumed : 

" I tliink, Sir, we have been neighbors.*' 

Christopher tried to find some trace by 
^hich he could recognise his new acquaint- 
ance, but failed. So he simply replied : 

" Indeed— whereabouts ? In London ?" 

" No, Sir," .said the other, * excuse me: I 
mean he|:e. I was quartered near your es- 
tablishment last night. This is a favorite 
encampment with travellers* Ecce sig- 
num .'" 

As he spoke he pointed to. one or two 
black spots of charred turf, on which fires 
had evidently been lighted. 

'* Will you have some beer ?" asked 
Christopher, still puzzled what to say, as he 
took up the bottle. " I have only a tea-cup 
to drink it from, and I want a corkscrew ; 
but we will knock the neck off with a 
Btone.** 

" JStop, Sir," said the stranger. " Excuse 
me — this is the way to do it." 

He took the bottle, and wrapping a hand- 
kerchief round the bottle, commenced knock- 
ing it against the stem of a tree ; and sure 
enough, in a minute or two, the cork flew 
out. « 

*• I passed the night," he continued, as 
Christopher poured out the ale, *' with an 
old acquaintance who has stopped on the 
other side of the road in \he warren — a me- 
chanic, Sir — a mere mechanic who deals in 
mats and turnery, but an honest man. His 
conversation, however, wore me ; for his 
ideas are limited. I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to breakfast with you." 

" Oh, certainly !" said Christopher, for the 
man was so exceedingly polite and humble 
that he could not refuse him ; " certainly — 
butr-" 

" I see, Sir," interrupted the other. " I 
know what you mean ; but 1 do not intend 
to draw upon your store. Here is my meal," 

And he drew a roll from his pocket, in the 
centre of which he had excavated a tunnel 
for a saveloy. In addition to this he also 
produced a hard egg, 

" You are travelling like myself, I sup- 
pose," said Christopher, as they both seated 
themselves upon the ground, and set out 
their humble provision. *' May I ask what 
you ape ?" 

" I am a Professor, Sir, of Natural Philo- 
sophy," replied the stranger. " Swaby, Sir, 
IS my name, of which you have possibly 
l;eara. But the profession is not what it 
was. I could not live on natural philosophy 
aJone.'* • 

^ Do you lecture then ?" asked Christo- 
pher. 

" Do I lecture ?" returned the other, al- 
most in a tone of reproach for Christopher's 
ignorance. " My dear Sir— the Mayor of 
nempQeld bespoke my Combustion, and 



Iwaght three pounds himself. A fortunate 
night that would have been, if I had not 
burnt the curtains of the Assembly Room at 
the George Inn, in my last experiment on 
dangerous compounds. I have not given 
that subject since." 

" You have others then," asked Christo- 
pher. 

" A dozen : but my Natural Magic is the 
best phase to observe — you see I know a 
little about it." And he felt in hrs pocket. 
" So ; I place that cork ball there. I put it 
in my hand, and swallow iU Presto ! it is 
gone : and I produce it from my ear." 

" Why ; that's conjuring," observed 
Christopher. 

" Necromancy, my dear Sir — the hanky- 
panky of the ancients. I was the first man 
who burnt the queen of spades ; and made 
the pancake in the hat." And again fum- 
bling in his pocket he brought out a dirty 
cornerless pack of cards. "You 8ee— ob- 
lige me by taking one. Do not let me see 
it : return it to the pack. Harum-scarum- 
catafelto — p?iddy-whack-bang ! That is your 
card I think." 

" No," said Christopher ; " it was the—" 

" Hush !" interrupted his Friend, " do not 
tell me. Pass ! Look at it again. Am I 
right ? Yes : thank you." 

And upon this he took some more ale. 

Christopher now got a chance of putting 
in a word ; and followed it up by telling 
him what his own plans were, asking him 
at the same time whether he could not give 
him advice. 

" Certainly, Sir : certainly," he said. 
** And I would begin by recommending you 
always to get a room for nothing if you can 
' — an infant school, or Sessions House, by 
permission of the Corporation. In the first 
place, it is a e^in : and, in the second, it 
prevents the landlord from distraining on 
your apparatus. My dancing half-crowns 
and magic tea-caddy are at present i^ 
pawn." 

" That is somewhat humiliating," said 
Christopher smiling, " for a man who can 
make money travel to wherever he likes, ex- 
cept his own pocket." 

" It is. Sir : as for lack of my tricks I 
have been obliged to fall back on my Ora- 
tory, and my Animal Mechanics : the first I 
carry in my head— -the last in my pocket : 
and with a bit of pipeclay and a black board 
I am set up. Look here." 

He took a piece of chalk in his hand, and 
sketched a diagram on the tail-board of the 
Taglioni. 

" A skull," he went on \ " and— the 
Dome of St. Paul's. Observe the analogy : 
both are strengthened at the points from 
I which the arches spring — ^Joa -^xs^V^^Casv 
I temples, and iXxe dovcia ol ^^\s^^\iN "?>>. vf>^ax^ 
1 If a man faWa on liiv^ \.Ci^ o\\»&\^^'^^^\v\'^ "^ 
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the temples that the fracture takes ptace f 
when the dome of St. Paul's gives way it 
will bd at the base. Ho\^ perfect the ana- 

logy !" 

And before Christopher had recovered his 
surprise, Mr. Swaby had rubbed away the 
diagram, and broken out in another place 
about the solar system. 

*^ It's wonderful how the old gag takes,*' 
he said : " about the world, and the masts of 
the siiip, and the spectator. But did you 
ever ronson upon it, Sir. If you did, you 
would see that no knotvn ocean cou'd noat 
a vessel of such proportions : and the gen- 
tleniaii with the stick, who is out for a walk 
looking at it, could go from Great Britain to 
Jericho in two strides. But it does : because 
it's old and well-known. Take my advice 
and stick to old things. People don't want 
to learn the new ones. It confuses them, 
and put« them out of conceit with them- 
selves. Ah I it's a curious world !" 

" It is indeed," replied Christopher, Tooking 
at the Prote.ssor, as his sigh was drowned in 
another draught of ale. 

They went on wit their meal : and in the 
course of it Mr. Swaby found out the town 
to which our hero was first about to bend 
his steps. Most sins^alarly, it was in the 
very direction the Professor was about to 
take, and he should be charmed if he might 
be psnnitted to accomp9.ny him. Christo- 
pher would perhaps rather have gone on his 
way alone ; but the other appeared a harm- 
less amusinsf fellow, from whom it was pos- 
sible he might gain some information, so he 
acquiesced. And when their breakfast was 
over, as there was very little to clear away 
and wash up, the Professor assisted him in 
collecting and packing up the things that 
formed the tent, and then they both started 
on the road together. 

They had some five-and-twenty miles to 
go, according to the posts, so they took their 
time. Mr. Swaby's knowledge appeared 
unbounded : and, in tlie next turn his varied 
conversation took, Christopher thought that 
he might have b^n a useful adjunct to the 
botanical party of the day before. 

" The Ranunculus Bulbosus," he said, as 
he plucked a flower, *< or Common Buttercup. 
There is another flower like it, but the re- 
flected calyx shows the difference. It is a 
superstition to suppose that the lint which it 
radiates to the chin, when held near, deter- 
mines the object's love of butter ; or indeed 
that butter exists in <he petals." 

And the next moment he was telling 
Christopher that when they got to the town, 
he would show him a secret, how to engrave 
may name, in letters of gold, upon a knife, 
wkh only a bit of yellow soap and some blue 
^triol ; and turn a halfpenny into a half- 
en>ii7i by conunoa chalk and quicksilver. 
Tbete nrasy hoirever, sji idiosyncTaay \& 



Mr. Swaby's constitution — ^that he was al- 
ways thirsty. ' They scarcely passed a pulh 
lie-house where he did not halt for his naif- 
pint ; and this constant drought he attributed 
to remarkable causes, physiologically consi- 
dered, such as the wind being in the north, 
suffering from corns, wearing a tight bat, 
and having eaten a saveloy for breakfast 
And after the first three or four draughts, 
he borrowed minute sums of copper froiu 
Christopher, to be repaid at the town, where 
he expected his lug^ge when they arrived 
at their inn. '^ For, ' as he observed : and 
Christopher also thought prop^ : *< going to 
lecture, it will not do to be seen sleeping in 
a tent" 

It was evening when they came near the 
town : and as .here were no advantageous 
spots to pitch the tent on, together with va- 
rious notices conveying uncomfortable infor- 
mation to all wandering tribes generally, 
fixed on different sign-posts, and especially 
over the stocks, at the entrance of the town, 
Christopher determined to go to an inn, and 
the Professor directly recommended one. 

" Humble, Sir," he said, •* but cheap. 
Genius, however, can gild a barn." 

Christopher thought such an undertaking 
would b^ some what unprofitable — not more 
so, perhaps, than the fliij;hts of genius gene- 
rally ; but he had no objection to a cheap 
abode, so he stopped his caravan at last at 
a small hostelry, and there settled for the 
night, the Professor apparently obtaining his 
bed for nothing on the strength of having 
recommended a customer : and procuring 
the means for his board, by performing a few 
delusions with cards in the tap-room. 

The following morning he put on his best 
attire, and was up and about early. He 
found there was a club-room attached to the 
principal inn, which waa occasionally let out 
for exhibitions ; and by depositing the sum 
beforehand, he was enabled to engage it for 
the next evening ; after which he went to a 
printer, and got his bills worked off: having 
several thousand additional ones printed, 
with the locality left blank, which, on the 
recommendation of the Professor, might be 
filled in, as occasion required. And then be 
distributed these about the town, asking the 
shopkeepers with great politeness to pat 
them in the windows : and made a very res- 
pectful call upon the parson to solicit his pa- 
tronage: so that these' things altogether 
filled up that day. All the following one 
was tsKen up in arranging the diagrams, 
and setting out the chairs and benches in the 
room : and then with an anxious heart, he 
awaited the result of his first plunge. 

*< You must have some trustworthy person 

to take the money," observed the Professor, 

** after you begin ; because other people will 

I keen coming in, I shall be happy to do it" 

\ Chxx^Us^Xtet \\ssiiaQa».Xj^^ ^^cscA^ted his of- 
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fer. ^Sh&y letiinied to the pnUic-hovse to a 
very modest meal, and then, a little before 
tfae^hoor appointed for opening the doors. 
wont ftp to the inn. 

Tber^ was evidently a i little excitement 
about toe matter ; for the dirty boys had col- 
leoted, and were tnmUing over one another 
Ivefofe the entrance ; and the old beadle and 
beggar-driver had come up to keep order. 
Christopher looked with pride in at the shop- 
windows where his bilU were displayed ; 
and wfam he- saw a decent-looking man ac- 
,tiially stopping to read one, he could have 
made him a low bow. He went to the room 
tiie~back way, and lighted up his candles ; 
and was admiring the efetts of the colors 
and' gilding, with the I^Tessor, when the 
adjoining ehurch-i;lock struck seven, and 
the doors were opened. 

Christopher took liis place at a table on the 
Isading, and awaited the company, the Pro- 
liessor remaining in the room to shr^w them 
to their seats. The lecture was not to com- 
mence till eight ; and for the first half-hour 
nobody came, except an impudent boy who 
ran up-stairs and shouted " Bo !" at Chris- 
topher, and then bolted down again; the 
mde proceeding being evidently followed by 
a skirmish with the &adle, which, to jndge 
by the subsequent cheers, appeared to ter- 
minate in favor of the populace. All this 
time the candles were gallantly burning a- 
way, and Christopher was beginning to lose 
courage, when he heard a carriage stop, and 
a lady and gentleman, with two or three 
ehiklTen came up, and paid for front seats. 

" Mr. Maltby, the brewer," whispered the 
landlord^ who followed them up : *< great 
man. You'll have the Spikers now.'* 

And so it proved, ten minutes afterwards. 
Christophei* subsequently found out that the 
Spikers always did what the Maltbys did, 
and went everywhere they went, from a 
4^nrch to a circus, or from a Bible-meeting 
to a ball. The Spikers have connexions in 
every country place all over Engl&ad. 

The room kept filling gradually: the 
company arriving faster as eight o'clock ap- 
proached, until just as it was striking, the 
clergyman came in, and was ushered into an 
arm-diair kept on purpose for him. And 
when he was settled, Christopher went in 
and began his lecture, leaving the Professor 
' at the door. 

He was not applauded on entering, for 
tiie people did not know him, and they were 
besides not much used to hear lectures, so 
tiiat the commencement was rather flat. But 
all this time, he saw additional shillings 
walking into the back scats as the sbops 
were closed, which rather consoled him : 
and, in a little while, the audience warmed 
vMi file subject, especially laughing at the 
Quintain and heartily applauding a pane- 
gyric upon J>r. jRftrr dancing round the may- 



pole — the children associating him only wifli 
Dr. Syntax. Christopher got encreased 
courage, too, as he proceeded. He could * 
now drink the water without chattering his 
teeth against the tumbler: he made his 
points with greater force : and at last con- 
cluded amidst general applause. Some of 
the company on the front seats came to talk 
with him ; and tell him how much they had 
been amused : and the juvenile Maltbys, 
(who were considered to belong to that 
pleasant race of children known as Kttle 
things,) asked puzzling questions connected 
with the diagrams, which Chribtopher tried 
to answer, but never could satisfactorily 
enough to stop further inquiry. And lastly 
the clergyman told him, that if he would call 
to-morrow he might have a note to a family 
in the next town who could help him : so 
that everything looked bright and prosper- 
ous. 

But a drawback to Christopher's success 
was in waiting. Up to the departure of the 
last of the audience the Professor had not 
made his appearance : and when the room 
was quite empty, Christopher went out to 
look' for him. But he was not on the staip» 
case. One of the waiters, who had listened 
to the lecture through the door, s«id that 
Mr. Swaby had left his post about twenty 
minutes afler it commenced : after which 
one or two persons had come in for nothing. 

This was rather odd ; but perhaps the 
poor Professor had been taken ill, from other 
eflects that his corns might have had upon 
his constitution: So Christopher went back 
to the room, and having packed up all his di- 
agrams and candle-ends, returned to the pub- 
lic-house. But to his astonishment, the Pro- 
fessor was not to be found there either. He 
waited until past midnight, but he did not 
return ; and then the fearful truth became 
apparent. Mr. Swaby had given another 
proof of his genius by walking off with the 
five-and-twenty or thirty shillings of the la- 
test portion of the audience: and whilst 
Christopher had been talking about the jug- 
glers of the dark ages, had given a practical 
example of what uiey could do in the more 
enlightened times of the present. 

"niis was a blow for poor Christopher at 
the outset. But when he retired to his room, 
and counted out the money he had taken, he 
found, after discharging all expenses, he 
was tetween two and three pounds in pock- 
et ; and this, if it lasted, would bring him in 
a little fortune by the end of the year. So 
he went gladly to bed, his own restlessness 
arising from useless speculations as to the 
route by which the Professor had evapora- 
ted ; and self-upbraidings for having placed 
such trust in a stranger — and that stranger 
a wandering man of genius ! 

in Cvilxite*, m\^ im*. to wft&^i \ss»>fcfc tcopj'W^ 
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qoaintance^ with those wj^ook the phanees 
of the road led him to associate with. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

GUDGfi AND LADY ARDEK. 

In one of the southern counties of Bog- 
land — some forty miles away from London — 
|ind situated upon a green headland, where 
the rich pastures of the vaUey of a fair river 
make (heir first undulating break, before 
they merge into the sliort verdure of the 
downs ~ whose summits may be seen and 
tpiken as land-marks from the sea-Hherels 
an old Elizabethan house. 

It is built of grey stone, from a quarry 
which has not been worked for many years, 
but which may be still seen in one of the 
shows upon the estate, if you have courage 
to penetrate the dense thicket of brambles, 
saplings and fern that encompass it. it wss 
once a splendid mansion ; but at the period 
of our tale, it was little cared for. The ivy 
that climbed along its many-gabled Aront, 
had, in some places, forced the discolored 
glass from its frame, and twisted round the 
mullions to grow inside the rooms ; large 
trees had upheaved the masonry of the Iw- 
race-wall in like manner, throwing it, by 
the force of their roots, in huge blociis up- 
on the turf; and sturdy creepers, reddening 
in the autumn, had mounted to the very sum- 
mits of the clustered chimneys — ^from some 
few of which the smoke curled as of yore— 
and grown over their tops. 

There had once been herds of deer in the 
fine park that surrounded the house; but 
they had been sold, or stolen, or strayed 
away ; for the palings around were broken 
down, and their alienee had been poorly 
remedied, here and there by hurdles, and old 
gates intertwined with furze. And one or 
two stately chestnut trees marked the course 
of a noble avenue that had once led up to 
the principal door of the house, the smooth 
stumps of the others still forming weather- 
beaten platforms amongst the grass. There 
were large gardens, too, enclosed with high 
walls, but nothing was cared for within. 
They were perfect wildernesses; and the 
walks were choked up— below with grass 
and self-sown vegetables, and above by the 
long spraogs of the vines and shoots of the 
standard fruit trees, which no hand trained 
or trimmed into order. And the pleasaunce 
Behind the house was equally uncared for. 
Suckers from the large trees surrounding it, 
grew up all about the lawn ; and the hop 
and wild convolvulus, having once got an 
occupancy, overran the entire enclosure, and 
stmagled all the other flowers that tried to 
^ t&ir beads ahpFe tb/d weeds. 
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Thb old house was not *le8s deK^itewilii- 
in. Everything was faUing to decay fnoi 
want of care and occupancy. The wind 
roared and howled down the huge chimneyB, 
and wailed strangely through the iil-filting 
doors, even when all was tran^iPwithout 
The rude flooring, patched and repaired with 
half-a-dozen different kinds of wood, creaked 
and groaned beneath the lightest footfall ; 
and edd unexplained coises sounded inxa 
the dry wainscot constantly. There were, 
hesides, closets and cupboanis in every 
available comer, some of which appeared, 
from their obsurity, perfectly unfathomable ; 
and others sounded hollowly, when knochedi 
proving that the^^vere still recesses beyond 
them which had Sever been opened. Thert 
were long ghastly lofts, in addition, imme- 
diately under the patched and heavily mor- 
tared roofing, dimly lighted through the dull 
green glass casements at either end; and 
staircases at all directions, communicating 
with so many different damp rooms and lead- 
ing to so many different mouldy passages 
and landings, that but for the dread of mee^ 
ing the real ghosts, any sham apparitioai 
might have played whatever pranks he 
pleased, and get avray as easily after them, 
as though he possessed the power of per- 
vading Sik boards as glibly as his spiritual 
prototypes. ■ 

One apartment only of this house was 
fitted up with regard to female occupation : 
and that was a parlor with a bay window, 
which commanded a fine sweep of level 
woodland, dotted with villages and clumps 
of foliage, amidst which, l^re and there, a 
church spire rose ; and bounded by a ehiuii 
of blue hills on the horizon. In this room, 
one afternoon towards the close of autumn, 
there were two persons. One of them was 
a lady, about forty years of age in reality, 
although she looked older, for her features 
were worn and lined, and the general ex- 
pression of her face indicate anxious 
thought... She was sitting at a table, ob 
which was placed a box ; and from this bad 
been taken the quantity of legal papers by 
which it was surrounded. At the window 
was seated her companion — a man underthe 
middle stature, who had a small table before 
him, on which was some wine, and on a 
chair at his side were some filberts, (which 
he was cracking with his mouth) ; and some 
more papers. The lady was the widow of 
Sir Frederick Arden, and her present asso- 
ciate was Mr. Gndge. 

"Another maggot!" observed that gen- 
tleman, as he threw the shells past the lady 
into the fire-place, and put tne fat white 
worm upon the table. ** Another faulty 
bunch, my lady. I shall have a regular 
Derby of ^em soon. I wish I conki prevail 
on you to take a glass of wine with me." 
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haaif Axden, ft»^th a siffh of weannets- 
^e opened a freah bundle of papers. 
^ ^ I wish yon would," said Mr. Gudge, ** it 
would do yon good ; depend upon it. So it 
would to see these maggots racing. I'here-^ 
nQw Tve made a course between these two 
knives, and it's a fair start. Come ; back 
ono^ my lady." 

Lady Arden shook her head : but could 
seaFceiy forbear smiling, at the notion of the 
attorney that she could take any pleasure in 
aach an excitement. 

'< Have vou any idea, Mr. Gudge," she 
ai^Eed, "when I shall be permitted to do 
what I please with my own property ^" 

^ Ah ! now you ask me a difficult ques- 
t^-.^ very difficult question, indeed, my 
dear madam — I beg your pardon — my lady. 
These things are not in our power to direct, 
you see. AH we have to do is to put oui: 
trust in those wise laws which secure to us 
what we have." 

^ Or keep us from what we certainly have 
notff resumed Lady Arden. ^* What has 
become of all the property that was once 
my own ?" 

And she asked this with an earnestness 
and bitterness of heart that almost ended in 
tears. 

" It is still in existence my lady," said 
Mr. Gudge: "but you see every caution 
was necessary to preserve it. Your noble 
sacrifices upon marriage, to release the late 
Sir F. from the embarrassments into which 
l^is affairs entangled themselves, complicated 
your own. • We must have patience — ^pa- 
tience, my lady. I have always found it the 
best thing to recommend, in the course of a 
long, and, I hope, beneficial practice-^at 
least to my clients." 

^< Has not the patience of seven or eight 
Tears been enough to bring about some so- 
lution of this intricate business ?" asked the 
lady : " or must I still wait until Frederick 
•omes of age 7 The house is crumbling 
with want of care, and yet you say I must 
do nothing towards its repair." 

" Oh — ^you mistake me," said Mr. Gudge. 
'* You are at liberty, my lady, to do every- 
thing you like, through proper authority. 
But the supplies, at present offer the chief 
difficulty to your expenditure." 

" I cannot comprehend it," replied Lady 
Arden : " I appear to be possessed of wealth 
in every direction: and yet, into such a 
labyrinth of confused technicalities have our 
affairs got, that I can see no way, either into 
or out ai them." 

" The whole matter, ray lady, lies in this 
Butshell," said Mr. Gudge, cracking another 
filbert ; " a bad one, again, by the way, but 
that's no matter, Ifou generously free your 
late esteemed husband fronv his liabilities: 
and make ov>jr much of your property to 
him, receiving his iiand and heart in ex- 



change, as well as a title. Very welL The-. 
baronetcy, with its entailed property, thus 
made comfortable — at your expense, I ad- 
mit, but still you see it keeps all the egsB in 
one basket, as the saying is— Klesccnds to 
your son, who is not yet of age. In the 
meantime, the law, in its disinterested guar- 
dianship, takes care of the estate. I may 
say, as the King of France observed on a 
similar occasion, I am the Law." 

There was a pause in their conversation 
for a few minutes, dur'mg which time Mr. 
Gudge continued to crack his nuts until the 
silence was broken by the barking of dogs, 
and a whooping noise in the hall, which 
heralded the approach of young Arden, who 
came into the room followed by two or three 
hounds, who directly commenced an attack 
upon the lawyer, which required all his eo' 
orgy to combat. 

" They won't hurt you, Mr. What's-your- 
name — ^Budge — Goudge — ^how much ? I 
never can think of it,'' began Sir Frederick. 
" Well, mother — ^there's something for you." 

And as he spoke he lugged three or four 
dead rabbits from his pockets, and threw 
them carelessly on the table. 

** I shot them all," he continued, " down 
in the Warren : and I'm going to shoot in a 
match, at the Arden Arms for a fat hog, on 
Tuesday, against the snobs. I should be 
sorry if I couldn't beat them with my eyes 
shut" 

" He ! he !" grinned Gudge. " You're a 
good shot, then. Sir F. ?" 

" Good ? slightly i" replied the other. 
*^ Come out and pitch your hat up, and see « 
where I'll send it to." 

*^ Oh — I can't afford to throw hats about 
in that way," said Gudge. " Lawyers are 
not so well off as all that comes to." 

" Well, Tm sure I can't afford it. By tho 
way, mother, that's what I wanted to tell 
you. I must have three hundred pounds, 
somehow or another, by Tuesday. I've 
claimed the winner, too, at the Selling Stakes; 
but that will do by and by." 

"My dear Frederick!" exclaimed Lady 
Arden ; " what do you mean .^" 

" Just what I've said, — ^I tiiink I had bet- 
ter pay the money, — for I owe it; unless 
you like me to go upon my minority." 

" Eh ? what's it all about ?" asked Gudge, 
whose every faculty appeared to be sudden- 
ly sharpened at the mentipn of chicanery,. 
" you are really in a scrape about this 
money ?" 

" Not a scrape,, but there'll be a row if I 
don't do something." 

" My dear Frederick," said Lady Arden : 
what new extravagance is this ?" 

" All right, mother : nothing you can un- 
derstand. I will talk to Gudge nere about It.^ 

And as he waaa^^Vi\^%^'^x.^xA%^ ^e^^ 
I over ciacVmg \s:\^ iwiXa\ ^\A VjRvWk. \>i^^R9^ 
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tke mother antf flon as a hnmgry spider mig^ 
be supposed to do whilst inextricaUy en- 
tangling two Bies in the meshes of his web. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

CHI9T0FHER MEETS WITH DK ASTOH. 

Ik the entertaining autobiography of the 
celebrated mariner, Robinson Crnsoe, there 
ier mention made of a circumstance, which 
has repeatedly struck us as being very sin- 
gular, to say the least of it : and we are 
conduced there are but few of its readers 
who have not thought the same. It is the 
account of the print of a human foot which 
Crusoe found in the sand^^he solitary im- 
pression which met his gaze in one of his 
rambles upon the level expanse of any quan- 
tity you like to conceive of sea shore. 

How tins single indentation came there 
always puzzled us. We have seen Bedouin 
tumblers take a run and a mighty leap ; and, 
coming down upon one foot, bound up again 
and fly off another number of yards from 
that single fulcrum. But had the unknown 
savage progressed in this singular way, for 
his own private diversion, as it must have 
been, some traces of his spring, or fill, 
would have been also apparent. None were, 
however, visible ; nor could any known * hop, 
step, and a jump ' have compassed such a 
distanc9. The print could not have been 
left, from many others, after the tide ; for 
that obliterates every thing alike, levelling 
the holes and heaps which the wooden spades 
of the children have so industriously made, 
as smoothly as the wave of time obliterates 
the griefs or anger of the human heart. So, 
like many other inexplicable circumstances, 
we mast take the account as we find it, nor 
enquire too deeply into its probabilities. 

But all have not that right to go on un- 
questioned which the great master of fiction 
commanded : and if, in follov/ing the course 
of our story, we were suddenly to show its 
hero, in some remote spot, without giving a 
few reasons for his appearance there, we 
might well be called to account. And so, 
in again finding Christopher in a part of 
England distant from that in which we last 
met him, we must briefly show by what 
means he arrived there. 

He got several letters of recommendation 
from the clergyman of the town at which 
he first lectured ; and these carried him on, 
with advantage, through the next. The 
weather, besides, was still warm enough for 
his bivouacs : and he seldom stopped at inns 
except on the nights of his lectures, so that 
his expenses were very trifling. He had 
become a capital cook ; and the utensUa lYvalUtvus, Wherein huge fire-places i^til! remaine<l 



with' wooiierfti} effect \ indeed pfc a aen gcpi 
often sawtlie light of his fire glowing over 
the heath at ni^t, from some sheltered nook 
of holly or hornbeam. Thoee who were 
wanderers Mke himself seldom interfered 
with him : they weald occasionally give him 
a good night as he passed, but t^t was all; 
leaving him to enjoy his supper undisturbed. 
And it must be confessed that a rabbit or 
hare was now and then caught, or a stray 
partridge came to a violent and untimely 
end, to form his meal, in direct violation of 
the game laws; whilst at timee a broiled 
trout, cooked to perfection on tiie emfaere, 
with some huge potatoes from the wayside 
fields, dressed in the same manner^ fumi^ed 
a banquet by no means to be sneered at; 
especially when washed down by the ale 
from his flat stone bottle. 

He saved money too : and whenever it 
amoonted to a sum of sufficient value, ho 
found safe means to forward it to Sprouts, 
who always put it in the Savings' Bank in 
due form. And so, day after day he ft* 
veiled on, now and then resting in iSgs 
towns for a short period; and always con- 
triving to get letters of introduction to those 
inhabitants of the next place he came to, 
who might be of service to him. When bad 
weather detained him at small roadside inns, 
he occupied his time in repairing and re- 
touching his diagrams: and as coldweat|iei 
came, and he could no longer go on with 
'his gipsy ing mode of life, he, by degrees, 
addeS another lecture to his repertory ; and, 
by. talking with the country people, in the 
long winter evenings, gleaned a store of old 
facts and traditions to add to his stock, thaf 
he could have acquired in no other mannw. 

His success, at the same time, was not 
uniform. Sometimes he found other attrac- 
tions in the town : and, however well the 
people were disposed to literature and sci- 
ence, yet a conjuror or a menagerie always 
drew them away. At other places, lectures 
had become a drug, and the Institutions, a^ 
ter brief flourishes about mental culture and 
mutual improvement, got into pecuniary dif- 
ficulties and shut up ; or barely struggled 
on by the exertions of the young men who 
jumped over the counters into the committee 
seats for the sake of a little importance. 
But with all this, he saw a great deal of life 
and character; and every day his experi- 
ences increased, and he looked more clearly 
into the motives and actions of the world 
about him. 

And so time went on. The leaves began 
to rattle down upon his path ; and next the 
brown skeletons only of the trees bounded 
the landscape. Then* came the snow and 
the cold, bringing with them long evenings 
in the glowing ^chimney-corners of country 
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over old steries. And in this manner the 
days and nights passed away after one- an- 
other so rapidly, that the crocus shewed its 
yellow heaa one morning quite unexpectedly, 
pushing it through the mould to look about 
and see if the snowdrops and anemones 
might venture forth. Next a flush of green 
came upon the hedges, and the buds on the 
trees gradually closed up the view through 
their naked branches; until the bright 
spring, in«ll its hope and beauty, once more 
spangled the land with daisies and primroses. 
All these changes were so rapidly brought 
about, that when Christopher looked back 
upon them, it appeared but as yesterday that 
he had started, aithough the months had ad- 
ded years of worldly knowledge to his store. 

Still he kept on his path ; and had now 
worked hU> way, with good eflect, through 
midland England, having visited few places 
where he felt his return would not' be wel- 
comed. At times he went through bits of 
country of which some lingering recollection 
appeared to haunt him> He expected to see 
certain objects — a mill, a farm-house, or a 
copse, at a turn of the road — and when he 
got there, he usually found them. He could 
not tell why; but imagined that he must 
formerly have passed them with Hickory. 
The remembrance, however, was too faint 
for him to attach any circumstances to it. 

But cme fine day, as be approached a town, 
at which he intended to stop and bait, dur- 
ing the fflowing afternoon he passed some 
works which, the instant he perceived them, 
arrested- his attention, amidst a grove of tall 
chimneys^ kikis, and smoky warehouses and 
sheds, rising everywhere about him, of m«re 
or less recent elevation. There could be no 
mistake about them : he had come to the 
salt-mine from which he had escaped before 
he met with Hickory! Everything was 
there just the same — the steam burst in jets 
as of old from the restless, panting engine, 
and the pumps were still at work in the 
brine-pits. The salt crunched beneath his 
feet as formerly ; the very stunted and black- 
ened stumps of hedges, choked by the un- 
ceasing smoke from the furnaces, marked 
the rude track ; and the same old barges, or 
some precisely similar, creaked and dozed 
upon tne canal. One difference to be sure 
there was — where the fields had been, the 
catting of a railway now crossed the coun- 
try ; but this was so low, that it could not 
be perceived until one was on the brink of 
the slope, except when the steam of its en- 
gines pufied up, to all appearance, from the 
ground. 

Christopher's heart beat strangely as he 
stopped to gaze upon the old soene ; and the 
feelings with which he regarded it were 
mixed with something akin to apprehension, 
as his childish fears of Rockey and his fierce 
cruelty retained with the associations of 
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the locality. B»t be presently found that 
no one took heed of him. Some of the min- 
ers cam^ and went, and he tried in vain to 
recognize them : they were evidently new 
men since he had' lefl. He endeavored to 
find out the cottage in which he had former- 
ly lived, but that had gone, and the trees 
about it: its site was now occupied by new 
out-buildings and sheds. 

Leaving- the spot, he led his little waggon 
along the road that ran from the works to 
the town; and at last came to the White 
I&rt, where he committed his turn-out to the 
care of the ostler, as he inquired if Dr. As^ 
ton still resided there as of old. 

" Yes," said the man ; who took Christo- 
pher for a pedlar, and imagined that the 
Taglioni contained turnery or Irish linen ; 
" that's the house, opposite, next the bank. 
He's at home tooi I see him just go in with 
a fresh butterfly. Have you got anything 
in that line to sell ?'* 

Not exactly comprehending him, Christo- 
pher inquired what he meant. 

" Oh — he bu3r8 anything you like to take 
him that's alive. There was quite a mob of 
boys with dormice round his door this morn- 
ing ; and where he*ll put the bushels of cat- 
ty pillers they bring him, nobody knows. K 
it wasn't for Mrs. Grittles, they'd eat him 
out of house and home ; but she's always 
smashing 'era. And she tells him then 
they've gone into the earth, fs — s — s — s !" 

He liegan hissing, as be spoke, after the 
approved manner of ostlers in general, 
whilst he rubbed down a horse he was in 
attendance upon, and tickled it in various 
uncomfortable places wirh a wisp of straw, 
until Christopher was fflad to retire from the 
vicinity of its heels. He then crossed the 
road, and rang at Dr. Aston's surgery bell. 

The summons was answered by Grittles, 
who first peeped over the blinds, and then hob- 
bled round and opened the dtx)r a little way, 
looking through the aperture-, as though she 
expected every stranger who called would 
immediately knock her down, stride in over 
her prostrate form, and pillage the house 
forthwith. 

" Is Dr. Aston at home V^ asked Chris- 
topher. 

" Have you got an order .from the reliev- 
ing officer ?" inquired the old' lady in turn. 
For from Christopher's dusty, weather-beaten 
travelling attire, she did not expect he had 
come any otherwise than in forma pauperis. 

*« No — I have not," replied the other, in 
ignorance of her meaning. 

" Ah ! then I don't think hell see you — 
leastwise not just yet : h^s busy," replied 
the dame. " What are you ?" 

" I m a lecturer,'! said Christopher, con- 
ceiving he might as well say that aa wsjj- 
thing else, axvOL\)!KLX3S^\tl^VicftX^X:«^^ 
respect. 
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more alone. The former then told his visits 
or, unreservedly, everything he recollected 
connected with his first appearance in the 
world, and by the time they had finished 
their tea, they had made an arrangement to 
go tOj?ether to Chester on the morrow, and 
see iithey could in any way follow up the 
clue which the Doctor had given the end of. 



CHAPTER L. 

AH U5EXFECTED ARRIVAL DISTURBS SIR 
FREDERICK ARDEH. 

YoxTNG Sir Frederick Arden <* shot against 
the snobs " for the fat hog at the public- 
house in the village that bore his arms for its 
sign, according to his intention ; and was 
allowed to win it. And the feat accomplished, 
he sat with his late rivals, smoking and drink- 
ing, until the grey morning threw its light 
upon the ostler and general odd man of the 
hostelry, as he strove to lead the young 
Baronet to his home, and overcome his de- 
termination to stop and shoot at everything 
he saw abroad .at that early hour, from the 
squirrel that rushed up the fir-tree, or the 
rabbit that darted across his path, to the red 
cap of the early laoRer, who, hedging and 
ditching, only* permitted that portion of his 
attire to be visiolc. 

" I think we'd better go on. Sir Frederick," 
said the man, after his charge had insisted, 
for the fiftieth time, upon the presence of 
unknown numbers of birds in contiguous 
shaws. 

" No, I shan't," replied young Arden, 
leaning back obstinately, as he regarded the 
man with the vacant stare of intoxication. 
*' No, I shan't : whoV master here ? Is it 
you, or me ? TeU me that. Is it you, or 
me ? Tha t's all I want to know. ' Is it you 
or~» 

"Ask pardon. Sir Frederick," said the 
ostler touching an imaginary rim to his 
dogskin cap. " Of course you can do as 
you like here ; only 1 think, perhaps, you 
would be more comfortable like, at home." 

" Who the devil cares what you think," 
returned Sir Frederick, shaking off the 
ostler's arm, and eyeing him with great 
severity. " What right have you to think, 
eh? No right at all. Look there. There's 
a charge in my gun already," he continued, 
as he sent the ramrod down with a jerk that 
nearly made it jump out again. " And there 
goes some more shot, and another wad, and 
more shot, and more felt : and now I should 
like to see who'd say I'm n6t master here." 

Whilst he was speaking, he had been ra- 
pidly charging the gun in a heedless man- 
ner, a,nd he now held it at rest. He then 
wenfoB to the ostler : 



** Do yon mean to say I couldn't blow that 
fellow's cap away, without touching a htir 
of his head." 

" In course, you could, Sir Frederick," 
said his companion. 

" Of course, I could," replied young Ar- 
den, gravely correcting the grammar ; *^ and 
I'll do it : that's more." 

" For mercy's sake. Sir Frederick, don't," 
cried the ostler as he advanced towards the 
Baronetr in a terrible state of alarm lest he 
should carry out his intention, and made an , 
attempt to touch the gun. 

" Keep back, you fool," answered the 
Baronet, '* and don't order me. I do as I 
choose here. I'll take your cap off if I like, 
and give you a run whilst 1 can count 
twenty. Suppose I do. Now be off. One- 
two — three— 

" Pray — ^pray. Sir Frederick I" cried the 
man in extreme terror as the other levelled 
his gun. 

'* Cut on, you ass," said the Baronet, '* un- 
less you want your head blown off. Vm 
sure enough, if you keep steady. Now— 
off; one — ^two — three — •" 

In a spirit of self-preservation the man 
rushed forward,, and knocked up the gun as 
young Ardea drew the trigger. But for- 
tunately no report followed. In his drunken 
carelessness he had omitted to put on a fresh 
cap, and the tap of the hammer was all that 
was heard. A struggle then took place be- 
tween them : this induced blows ; and when 
one of the early workmen came to the spot, 
attracted by the noise, he found the young 
Baronet scufSing with the public-bouse 
ostler. The combat exhausted all his 
strength ; and, at last his foot slipping on 
the damp turf, he fieU down, and then refused 
to stir, or say another word. So that the 
scene ended in the laborer fetching liis ba^ 
row and^ with the other'^s help, wheeling Sir 
Frederick home to Arden Court, in which 
form he at last, arrived at the door, and was 
given over to the care of the house servants 
— one of whom had been sitting up for him 
all night. 

It was late in the day when he awoke ; 
and as he tried to clear and collect his con- 
fused ideas in his throbbing head, he remem- 
bered that he had asked all the company to 
spend the next evening with him, to celebrate 
the completion of What he fancied were 
some great improvements he had made in the 
house. Lady Arden had been absent from 
home — upon business in town, which Gudge 
was complicating as much as possible — and 
Sir Frederick had taken advantage of her 
absence to carry out a scheme which he had 
long dwelt upon. 'Finding real social pleap 
sures, to his own thinking, only to be found 
in tavern life, he had dismantled some of the 
unused upper rooms of their wainscoat, and 
Vv\)Ki 0[\!& ^a^V&XaANCQ of the village carpenters 
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had turned the entire hall into a species of I was, and what the conversation chiefly ran 
coffee-room, divided Into boxes, with tables | opon, we need not toa closely report. The 
ning down the cenlro of each. This h= Bwonethad, however, the lion's shareof the 



had furnished, from London, 

E roved fashion. Pewter 
lack -cr<]et-fra.[nes, shining hot-water beak- 
ere with string round the handles, and tripod 
lamps for lighting cipara were displayed on 
the tables; whilst x copy of the week's 
county paper lay about to increase the 

" Isn't il first rate T" he enqnirefl with en- 
thnsiasm, as be first showed it to his friend 
Mr. Nick Mawley, the Piuckley Crusher, 
who was down in the neighborhood very for. 
tunntely at the time, auj)erintending the 
training of a forthcoming aspirant for the 
honors of the P. R. 

" Stunning I" replied that gpnlleman with 
simple emjjhaais. " You are (he gent 



erick. Spit 



ind does; and r 



There'i 



capital 

'■ I pride myself upon the idea being out- 
and-out an original one," continued the 
fiaroneL "It has never been thought of 

"Curious that is, loo," observed Mr. Maw- 
ley ; " specially when the nolis la so fond of 
doing everything like us." 

" Just so, Nick. We've our flrags yon 
^now, like stage-coachea ; and our wide- 
awake hals like ploughboya. I've got a tax- 
cart — deep chocolate picked out with gold — 
made after the baker's ; and I'm not quite 
sure whether I shati't have a donkey truck.'" 
"What — not like the cnstermonGcra ! — 
"That win be a regnlai- gol" remarked the 
Crasherquite delighted at the notion. 

" And vrfth all this why not have a nrivale 
tap-room J" asked Sir Frederick. " It's the 
same thing yon know. So here it 
mind you>e with us.this evening. 
a lot coining of the right sort^' 

As respected Mr. Mawley'a standard of 
social ejtceTience, Sir Frederick was right ; 
for the elite of the neighborhood, in his own 
lino, had been collecfcS. The gniilleman in 
training had promised to be of the party, 
bringinji with him a aportine friend who re- 
joiced in the BOubriquetof " The Fighting 
Undertaker" and coold flatten a quart pol 
against his forehead. A local dealer In fer- 
rets was also expected, and a veterinary sur- 
geon ; and two or three of the young formers 
in the neighborhood, who had given the 
young Baronet permission to shoot over their 
land, were invited. Tn fact it was just that 
party which, had Tony Lumpkin been 
present, he would have pronounced the 
acme of agreeable society. 

They all came to theirtime : and were re- 
quested by Sir Frederick to call for what 
Ihey wanted, just as if they had been at the 
Arden Arms. What the sfyJe of enjoymeiit 



talk to himself, and told most wonderful ato- 
riea, which, had he not been the entertainer 
might well have beendonbted; butnoone has 
a right to question the founder of a feast. 

"I ran once twelv^ miles in an hour," ob-. 
served Sir Frederick ; " from Molesey Hurst 
right up to London, and beat the Guardi* 
Drag coming up from the races by twenty 
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bad, 1 



it I" 



expression of great Astonish- 
mem ana aamiration from the company. 
But the anecdote was evidently so difficult 
to swallow, that it required a great deal of 
gin-and- water to wash il down. 

" That's nothing though," ho continued, 
" to what Tm gning to do. I'm backed to 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand half 
hours, and awallow nx oysters with moist 
sugar at the end of each ; «nd the match is 
to come off within a month. What do you 
say to that ?" 

" First Tate," remarked the company, 
generally. 

" Talkitig of oyslers, too» puts me in mind 
of diving, and that bringa us to swimming. 
You kiiow Cosens 1" 

"Not the Putney Dabchick, you don't 

ean ?" observed Mr. Mawley. 

"That's the man," sftid Sir Frederick, 

I'm going to swim him with my clothes on, 
from Henley lo Maidenhead, smoking two 
dozen cigars on the way, and diving iJiro ugh 
the paddle-holes of all the locks. 1 can do it, 
you know." 

" My opinion is, what I says, that there's 
nothing you can't do. Sir Frederick, if yon 
only has a fair chance," replied Mr. Maw- 

" And Pm not to let the cigar go out, in 
the dive ; there's the- pull," continued young 

" Well, Ican't nndent&nd that," said tho 

Oh! it's eaaiiy done enough. Before 
you dive, you knock the ashes off short, and 
put the lighted end in yonr ntouth, like this 
you know. It sounda difficult, but it's ■ 
nothing." 

Hereupon Sir Frederick, lighting a match, 
blew it out, and put ita incandescent end bt- 
tween his teeth, illuminating them from 
within as he breathed quickly. The com- 
pany, of coarse, all knew the old trick ; but 
they all applanded it rapturously. 

"That's all," said Sir Frederick. "Il'a 
for filly pounds a side. He's got his back- 
ers, all sqiiare ; and the monev's to be ready 
at the Cock and Badger— at least if you're 
agreeable, Nick — the week after nexj." 

" Well — I savl hope you may win it,"- "- 
awerod Mr. Mawley. " Gp.rt.l«me^r 
«ontin\ied,sA4teia»tv%.^ft cnm\«iwj ^e 
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ly ; ** what I've got to say is, that if we had 
a few more uke Sir Frederick Arden 
amongst us, EngkLod wouldn't be what it 

18. 



i> 



The company cheered. 

'^ The good old times is being fast bowled 
out," continued the Pluckley Crusher.-^ 
''The beaks pecks at theP. R. as if it was 
something improper, and a man mayn't do 
what he likes with his own fighting-cocks ; 
and this is in a land of liberty, mind yer !*' 

Expressions of conten^t. 

" But if-^as ] said before, and am ffoing 
to say again, and can't say too often — -out if 
our country nobs would keep up the old 
style of thinff, as Sir Frederick has done, 
and does, and will do when he comes to all 
his rights ; and what's the use, as I says, of 
not — ^that is — I means, a» Sir Frederick's a 
trump card — ^ 

Here Mr. Mawley banged the table with 
his fist, which was something like a large 
life-preserver, so vigorously that several 
glasses of grog danced into Che laps of their 
owners. And the eon fui^ion thus created 
was of great service to the speaker, who was 
evidently becoming entangkdd in the thread 
of his oration. 

" Sir Frederick's a trump card,'-' he went 
on. " aiid we'll see him through it, whatever 
it is, when it happens, if anything ever does. 
And therefore, gents, I beg you'll drink to 
the health of the young English gentleman, 
Sir Frederick, and may he never be^ an old 



'un." 



The guests obeyed with alacrity ; and the^ 
noise they made in pushing the bottles and 
jugs about the table drowned the sound of 
wheels which would otherwise have been 
heard, coming up to the Iront of the house. 
But just as Mr. Mawley was about to pro- 
pose that they shouU get upon their legs 
and give the usual honors with the toast, the 
court-bell rang loudly, and for a minute 
checked their enthnsksm. Sir Frederick 
despatched one of the servants to see whok 
was had come so lake at nights — ^his first 
thoughts calling up vague visions of Mr. 
Barnes and convivial friends arriving by a 
late coach, or any contrivance at all, from a 
break to a bathing-machine, on which they 
would have been conveyed. But the mys- 
tery was soon solved. The guests were 
again thinking of taking up* the suggestion 
of Mr. Mawley, when the old door creaked on 
its hinges, and to the dismay of all the party, 
except Sir Frederick himself. Lady Arden, 
followed by Mr. Gudge, entered the hall. 

The lawyer srtarted Back as he saw the as- 
sembled party, and Lady Arden uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

" Good Heavens I Frederick," she exclaim- 
ed, " what does all this mean?" 

'* It's bM right, my lady mother," answer- 
ed the jroun^ Baronet "I did not $!hvnk 



yon were coming home, and I bad some 
friends." 

'* Friends !" observed Mr. Gudge, survey- 
ing the party, and looking at them with an 
expression tnat intimated his doubts of their 
advantage ih point of social connection.^ 

'* Yes — friends, Mr. thing 'em tight,'' re- 
plied Sir Frederick : " Grudge — Sludge—/ 
can't think of your name ; ^t you're ugly 
enough to have any one." 

Sir Frederick was evidently approaching 
the state in which he had passed the pre- 
ceding evening. 

" Frederick !' said Lady Arden- " I beg 
and pray of you — " 

" Now let me speak, mother," he inter- 
rupted, " for I won t be put down by you or 
anybody else. I said, Mr. Smudge, that 
these were my friends ; and so they are; 
and more than you will ever be if you 
live till you're as old as the hills. And they 
are friends of yours, too, mother. Gentle- 
men," he continued, addressingr his guests : 
/* that's my mother. Give her mree cheers." 

" Certainly, Sir Frederick," replied Mr. 
Mawley, as he led the honors, which burst 
forth, in noisy irregularity from the lips of 
the party, 

" And that's a lawyer," continued Arden, 
pointing to Mr* Gudge, "He teoks like 
one-^don't he 7 I'm not going to ask you 
to cheer him : but I'll bet any of you an 
even pony, that he don't swim to shore on 
either side, if we jMtch him into the canal." 

"What do you mean," Sir Frederick Ar- 
den ?" cried Mr. Gudge, coming forward, 
" what do you mean ? Have a rare, sir ; 
have a care. If you offer the least insult to 
me, you shall repent it." 

Sir Frederick broke a tobacco-pipe in 
halves, and tliurowing one piece at Gudge — 
who bobbed to avoid it and let it bref& to 
bits against the wall— put the other end into 
his mouth and sucked the air through the 
empty bowl, making a strange noise, in re- 
ply to the kwyer's speech. He then went 
on : — 

" What do you have that fellow always 
crawling about at "your heels, for, mother ? 
Let some of my friends here kick him out 
Or I'll do it myself^— he isn't very formida- 
ble. Well show you such a bit of fun as 
you haven't seen for many a lor^ day." 

Already fatigued with travelling, Lady 
Arden's face was deadly pale, as she leant 
against one of the tables for support, com- 
pletely terrified at the turn the scene ap- 
peared to be taking. Her hopeful son con- 
tinued : — 

" I'm sure, mother, these friends of mine 
here, would do anjrthing for you ; much 
more than ie would ; wouldn't you my 
boys ?" 

" That we would— that we ^wopld, Sir 
"Pie^TLck" chotussed the party. 
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** I knew you would,* '"returned young Ar- 
den ; " do you hear them, mother ? Now 
just put your lips to my glass, and drink 
their healths in return. Tm sure you will." 



He stretched out the liquor as he spoke ; 
but Lady Arden shrunk back from it. Still 
pressing it, he was about to rise from his 
seat, when Gudge came forward and stood 
between them. In an instant, with the sim- 
ple command of " Get out of the way, you 
snob," he received the contents in his face. 

Lady Arden now rushed forward, and 
seized her soif by the arm, as he appeared 
about to follow up the insult offered to 
Gud^, by manual violence. 

** Frederick !" she cried : " for Heaven's 
sake keep quiet ! You don't know what you 
are about. Send these people away J im- 
plore you, and come into the parlor ; we 
must talk to you most particularly." Mr. 
Gudge who had been wiping his face and 
waistcoat with his handkerchief was about 
to speak when Lady Arden stopped him 
with a motion of her hand, for she perceived 
that every word he uttered would only be so 
many drops of oil thrown on Frederick's 
fiery temper. 

" Come, Frederick," she continued, in a 
mild persuasive voice-~as well as her ex- 
citement permitted her to speak. " I am 
really very ill, and I am sure you would not 
distress me. Tell your companions they can 
ffo to the Arden Arms and tinish the evening 
mere at my expense, as they please. Now 
do — ^there's a good, dear buy." 

" Oh bother L-'^ was the answer as the 
young Baronet turned aw^. But he saw 
at the same time, that an end was put, in a 
great measure to the festivities of the even- 
ing : so he went to the table ; and after 
sundry winks and frowns, and points made 
over his shoulder with his thumb at his mo- 
ther and Gudge, all of which were intended 
to express collectively that something was 
going wrong, he said to his friends in a low 
tone : — 

" I think it will be best for you to clear 
off just for to-night. We'll make another 
evening of it, you know ; but there seems a 
screw loose here, at home. All nothing, I 
dare say ; but sitWl it nmkes it unpleasant to 
you. So go down to the Arden Arms, and 
order what you like ; Fll pay. I think that 
will be the best plan." 



actually the first or the last to leave the 
hall ; and so, somehow or another, they all 
shuffled away in a heap ; and in another 
minute their coarse laughter, evidently at 
the scene which had just occurred, was 
Jiearu as they departed. And theji Gudge, 
Lady Arden, and her son, remained alone. 



*<And now tell me," said the lady, looking 
round the hall witH a wild gaae, as if she 
thought her eyes deceived her, "what does 
all this mean ?." 

" Nothing, mother, but what you see," re- 
plied Sir Frederick. "A little alteration of 
my own that I thought would surprise you." 

" It does indeed," observed Lady Arden. 
" What could possibly have induced you, 
Frederick, to commit such an act of folly ?" 

" Well ; I suppose I'm at liberty to do 
what I please with my own things," answer- 
ed young Arden. . " And this is my own, I 
believe — all of it ; or if it is not exactly just 
now, it will be,youj£now." 

'* We're not sure about that," said Mr. 
Gudge, with a fiendish grin, as, having fin- 
ished his attempts to make himself comforta- 
ble again, he hung ^his pocket-handkerchief 
to dry upon the tips of a pair of stag's horns 
that promoted from the wall. 

" What's that you^rfe talking about ?" ask- 
ed Sir Frederick, with an expression of su- 
preme contempt for ^anything the lawyer 
might say. 

"Ask Lady Arden,", replied Gudge. "She 
can tell you ; and perhaps you will pay more 
attentloif to her than you would tome." 

" You're right there," said Sir Frederick, 
" What is he talking, about, mother ? ' he 
continued, turning to her. 

" We cannot speak on the subject here," 
said Lady Arden, looking round. " Go into 
the parlor, and let the servants clear away 
this frightful confusion." 

" Just as you please ; the parlor be it 
then. Stop a bit ; my pipe's gone out in all 
this hubbub. Are not these good things to 
get a light from 7 Just like they have at 
the Coal Hole. Ahl JIbrgot; you've not 
been there." 

" You are not going to smoke in Iiady 
Arden's appartment, 8urely,.i3ir P^rederick ?'* 
observed Mr. Gudge. 

" I'll smoke you up the chimney, with a 
rope round your neck, if you dare to ofier aik 
opinion upon the subject,". replied Sir Frede- 
rick. " You don't mind smoke, do you, mo- 
ther ?" 

• " No, Frederick, no," replied Lady Arden. 
But she spoke in a low, tremulous tone, and 
with a sigh that somewhat belied the words. 

The servants were ordered to make up 



« r'«.i»;«o.Ur . '*ui « . « i a- .the fire. Lights were taken into the room. 

"Certingly; anything you please fr^ady Arden put off* her bonet and travelling. 
Frederick, replied the guests, as the tables ^^^/^ . _^ .{; „^^,^^^ mJn„to i., . t«« ,uL 
scrooped when they rose. There was an 
evident disinclination amongst them to be 



cloak ; and in another minute jor - twOj they 
had assembled in the room they called the 
parlor. Sir Frederick having taken his 
place close to the fire-place— where he could 
puff up the chimney — and placed a glass of 
grog upon the velvet-covered mantle-piece. 

" Well, now then, mother," observed the 
young Baronet, being tVv^ fea^X. \a \st^^ 'sc- 
ience, VIA be ^Tcew^ w:l \m&L\«^ofisC!Cit^ 
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the part of either of the others to epeak, 
** what's all this grand row about ?" 

^ I have been, as you know, Frederick," 
replied Lady Arden, ^ to London, to see a- 
hout the affairs connected with this estate/' 

" Perhaps, my Lady," said Mr. Gudge, 
** you'd like to tell what you have got to 
your son, without the presence of a third 
party. " I'll take a turn or two inihe hall." 

Ajad without waiting for a reply, he left 
the room. 

" I would have given all I possess, Frede- 
rick," said Lady Ardeo, as the other depart- 
ed, " sooner than you should have insulted 
that man as you did. It is but right you 
should clearly understand how fully we are 
in his power." 

'' In his power mother ? What do you 
mean ?'* 

** You know how oompleteiy your father's 
will left the management of our conr^^ms in 
Gudge's hands. What he has done to com- 
plicate them I cannot tell ; his jargon (jf 
technical explanation is perfectly unintel- 
ligible. I only know that everything ap- 
pears so tied up and entangled, I scarcely 
know which way to turn, even for the small- 
est sum of money." 

" Oh .' we can got lots of money at any 
time," said Sir Frederick. " If we were hard 
driven, we could sell this old place. It's no 
good. The Elms will do capitally for us ; 
and I wouldn't live here all the year round 
for anything. Sell it off at once if Qudge 
bothers about it ; and sell him too, at the 
same time." - 

" It cannot be sold, Frederick. The es- 
tate is entailed." 

" Well, cut it off," replied the other. I 
don't know what that means; but I have 
heard about such a thing, I know. Ask 
8om% other lawyer. They can cut off any- 
thing if they lilte, depend upon it." 

"There are already some frightful ex- 
penses incurred," said Lady. Arden ; "and I 
cannot tell what for. Gudge's bill amounts 
to several hundreds ; and Uie mere request 
for an explanation swells it. Something 
must be done, or we are mined. He ap- 
pears to have inve^nted difficulties for the ex- 
press purpose of charging us for inquiring 
into their validity." 

" Well, I'm sure I dont know what to say 
about it mother," said the other, as he knock- 
ed the ashes from his pipe upon the hob ; but 
I dare say it will all come right : and if it 
don-t, I shall aell Nick Mawley to puooh 
Gudge's head whenever he meets him, and 
that will be some consolation." 

" Now, Frederick, let me entreat of you to 
view this matter seriously." 

" Well, 80 I do ; but what good does it 

lead to ? Never say die, mother : that's the 

Jine of business, depend upon it. Get ano- 

tber lawyer. Barnes knows a C8kp\ta\ ie\- 



low, who has got some of the best caniei^ 
pigeons in London. Shall we try him ? ' 

" No— no ; you must keep this matter as 
quiet as can be." * 

"What! to let that man outside claw 
hold of everything ! No, mother, that won't 
do-at all. I shall be in London myself in a 
week or two. You leave it to me ; if I don't 



shew him up, Tm- 

" Hush !' interrupted Lady Arden, " he's 
coming back again." 

As she spoke the docM* opened, and Mr. 
Gudge entered the apartment. • His ear had 
been to the keyhole all the time, and he 
thought that the cx)nver6ation was now ta- 
king a turn that it would be desirable to 
stop. So he came in, and rubbing his 
hands, walked up to the fireplace ; where, 
standing with his back to it» ne said, with a 
chuckle : — 

"The fire's not so bad, after alL It'« 
getting cold, and the winter's coming on. 
There's plenty of timber though, yet." 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE BALL AT MRS. SADLER's ESTABLISH- 
MENT, AND ,ITS RESULTS. 

Whilst the fortunes of the various persons 
in our story had been chequered as we 
have shown, the programme of study and 
amusement at the Establishment for Young 
Ladies, Bellfi3ld House, Hammersmith, re- 
mained nearly as before. 

Some few changes had, however, taken 
place. Mademoiselle Le Brun, the resident 
Parisian, had taken to caps, and caps with 
linings, which entirely precluded the gaze 
of the curious as to the destination of her 
ringlets, which all went away one fine 
morning, 'and gave place to braids. And 
these, to be sure, were of the same color ; 
but the girls remarked that their parting on 
the forehead was always concealed by a 
little brooch, or a band of black velvet. She 
still, however, sang " La Folle," and spoke 
to her guitar with fond affection of the time 
when she quitted her Normandie, following 
it up always by the other ballad about going 
to revisit it, " quand chaque reve doit finir/* 
as the song says ; which time, the girls 
long ago determined, had ari^ved, and a pal- 
pable reality usurped its place. 

Mr. Sadler appe^ed, now and theoi 
amongst the pupils. He was much less (^ 
a mystery than before ; and had even es« 
sayed to be the writing-master for a brief 
season : but en unfortunate attachment to 
fermented liquors generally, was found to be 
incompatible with the duties of tuition, and 
after a few awkward scenes, he was de- 
posed, and by degrees vanished into his fo^ 
\ met \^^\ie ^sition. 
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Mrs. Sa<fler had altered but little ; if any- 
thing, she grew more commanding, looking 
still more Hke an Astiey's EmpreAs in pri- 
vate life ; and Miss Grits, the slow English 
teacher, who kept the keys and checked the 
laundress, was now Mrs. Fitkin, the wife of 
the dancing-master, who still came once a 
week in his little chaise. But the little boy 
who formerly played the little fiddle, had 
grown too biff for the little seat behind, and 
no had been discarded, Mr. Pitkin finding it 
also necessary— for certain small reasons 
which Mrs. Pitkin multiplied with annual 
regularity— to contract his expenditure. In 
consequence of this, he played the little fid- 
dle himself. It had a very long neck, and a 
very little body ; and when in his coat 
pocket, the end stuck out like a wooden note 
of interrogation asking what it was going to 
play next. Mr. Pitkin was, however, well 
to do in the world— ithe star of the' Polka 
having just peeped forth irom the lands to 
the east of us ; and ho had a great deal to 
do in teaching it. For it was that early 
time when the intricate steps which compli- 
cated the lessons of the first Polkists, were 
in vogue ; before the pleasant, confidential, 
simple figure^which Almack permits, and 
snobs call * improper,' — had superseded the 
other vagaries. 

The show-teacher, who used to receive 
the parents and guardians, and those who 
wished to find comfortable homes for their 
charges, had started a rival establishment ; 
and in the papers the- advertisements of 
Chiswick Grange always followed those bf 
Bellfield House, Hammersmith. And more 
than ever the young ladies of the latter 
school were made to take walUs to Turnham 
Green, that they might pass the windows of 
the former on their return. 

The pupils under Mrs. Sadler's care were 
not altogether the same. Louisa Herbert 
had married a little captain she had met at a 
Woolwich ball, after a week's engagement ; 
and had now gone off to some distant sta- 
tion with her husband, to experience all the 
joys of an officer's wife — which, being a 
state usually associated before marriage 
with uniforms, and bands, and sunny pro- 
menades, and Richmond or Ealing dejiBuners^ 
is apt, after a time, to disenchant those who 
try it, rather more plainly than is agreeable. 
Kate ClifiTord was, however, still at school, 
and Laura Maurice, but they were both on 
the point of leaving ; and Fanny Hamper, 
itill kept there by her mother, was now a 
parlor-boarder. She had learnt everything 
the establishment could teach her, and knew 
a great deal more besides. And she was 
really no longer altogether a girl ; at least, 
such a girl as might still be looked for at a 
school. But Mr.^. Hamper's propensities for 
throwing herself upon the hospitality of her 
friends were still reigning, and Fanny some- 



what interfered with these. So she still 
said that' her daughter was the age which 
had been ascribed to her for the last six 
years, and still kept her at school. . 

An exciting time was arriving for the in- 
mates of Beflfield House — ^the day of the 
breaking-up ball had been fixed, and the in* 
vitationa sent out, so that the heads of tho 
young ladies were occupied with nothing 
else but the preparations for the approach* 
ing festivity. Mrs. Hamper was, of course, 
coming : an instance had never been re- 
corded of her declining a party, although she 
had been known, somehow or another, to 
have been present at a great many to which 
she had never received an invitation. But 
her advent was hailed this time, with great 
satisfaction by all the pfirls *, as not only was 
she going to bring Sir Frederick Arden— 
having entirely forgiven him for his beha- 
vior at Mrs. Gudge's fancy-fair — but she had 
even said that it was just possible one or 
two of the comets of the " dear Twelfth" 
might he prevailed upon to come, if they ha4 
no better engagement. And when Fanny 
Hamper made this known, as a great secret, 
to all .the girls in the school, there was such 
a fluttering in the dove-cot, and such visions 
of " those lovely mustachios," that anything 
like study was done away with for that half, " 
at least. 

Of course the friends of all the pupils 
were to be invited ; and those girls who had 
presentable brothers rose to a premium 
forthwith, and then each was asked innume* 
rable questions about the brother : what his 
name was, and how old he was, and what 
he was like : whether he was fair or dark, 
if he waltzed well, and' whether he was 
great fun or very proper. And sometimes 
they went so far as to say, " Does he know 
any nice fellows that be can bring with 
him ?" But this was always put in great 
confidence ; almost as private as the ** Mind 
you introduce him to me for the first quad- 
rille," which followed. 

There was one brother, howeVer, whom 
they generally mistrusted, and this was Miss 
Pottle's, who received education from 
Mrs. Sadler in return for her father's can- 
dles. Not that there was anything to be 
ashame^J of in bartering candles, but Mr. 
Pottle was not an eligible chandler, from 
what the girls had seen of him ; and they 
trembled for his son. They never could find 
out what he was. Miss Pottle used to say 
he was * in the army ;' but a glimpse the 
school had once caught of him, when sitting 
on the roof of a Brentford omnibus, wearing 
a blouse, with a cigar in his mouth, and his 
legs hanging down, without straps, 0^01 
one of the wmdows, did not give them alto- 
gether the idea of a military man — more es-; 
pecially as they were accustomed to ^e^^'Cts^ 
or two occ^svcyaaXV^ . '^^ ^w^'a^ \iRW^N«t^ 
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eominff ; and the papa and mamma Pottle 
as weU : but the enquiries about him were 
not made in the same spirit as the others. 

The decoration -of the "ball-room — which 
was the school^room scoured — was left to 
the young ladies, Mrs. Sadler say ingr she al- 
ways allowed them to do it according to 
their own taste : and this, as it saved any 
ezpenMO, was fortunate. The young ladies 
whose friends had shrubberies, wrote to 
them for evergreens : and others made 
clothes-basket^ full of silver-paper water-li- 
lies and dahlias to *grow on them. A.11 the 
prize chalk and pencil drawings were nailed 
round the room, framed with laarel leaves. 
And Polka kettle- holders and urn-mats : 
guitar pin-cushions ; perforated card flower- 
stands, and horticultural fire-screens — in 
fact everything that stamped Bristol board, 
gold strip, ana gum water could achieve — 
were displayed wherever there was an 
available peg or shelf, to hang or place them 
on. 

To the elder young ladies, who could be 
trustefl amongst the eatables without appro- 
priating them on the sly, was entrusted the 
arrangement of the supper-table. Not the 
. entire culinary department, that is to say : 
the blancmange, creams, and jellies, were 
properly ordered from an adjacent confec- 
tioner, Mrs. Sadler conceiving, with some 
reason, that to be the cheapest plan. But 
the more fanciful side-dishes were left to the 
girls to provide — the figs stuffed with split- 
almonds, and turned into hedgehogs — the 
quartered oranges (there were a great many 
of those) — the cup-shaped biscuits filled with 
jam — the tipsy cake and small sponge copies 
thereof. 

Fanny Hamper furnished the kisses— they 
were rather in her line — ^^and cracker bon- 
bens ; and when she went out for them, in 
her right of parlor-boarder^ she insisted upon 
opening every one, and reading the motto to 
see whether it was fun : because, as she 
said, they were generally so stupid. Two 
or three of the best she kept quietly to her- 
self, and said nothing about it ; and a few 
ti»t were rather insulting than complimen- 
tary in their rhymes, she laid by to be put 
where Mademoiselle Ee Brun would have 
them offered to her. Kate Clifford had to 
arrange the table, and write on little tickets 
* potted beef,' * ham,' * collared eel,' ' Chan- 
tifly basket,' to show where those things 
were to come ; and Laura Maurice's dishes 
of hard-boiled eggs cut in slices, placed on 
a disc of French roll, slightly sprinkled with 
cayenne pepper, and topped by a coiled shred 
of anchovy were pronounced the hits of the 
tablQ. 

The night came, and long before the com- 
pany were expected, all the pupils were 
dressed and ready. It would have been dif- 
£oaJt tohtLve found a prettier selected edi- 



tion of nature's works bound in wWte mus- 
lin, than were ranged along the benches of 
the ball-room, fh)m the eldest pupil to the 
very little girls who sat in the first position, 
and made small jokes to one another, and 
giggled all the evening, as soon as they had 
got over their respect for so many candles, 
and the general festive appearance of the 
room. Indeed, they were all very merry : 
for 4he teachers had to support Mrs. Sadler 
in receiving the company down stairs, 
whilst they had tea ; and Fanny Hamper had 
poked the French mark somehow or ano- 
ther, into Mr* Pitkins' little fiddle, which in 
an evil moment he had left behind him, 
against it was wanted. Do not think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Pitkins was to form the band. 
No — there were a harp, piano, comet, and 
flageolet, coming down by a Kew Bridge ve- 
hicle expressly for the purpose ; but the 
small pupils were to perform some little 
dance which Mr. Pitkins had taught tJiem ; 
and of which he alone knew the music. 

The girls were thinking that the company 
never would arrive, when there was a double 
knock, and at the sound of it they all jumped 
up and clapped their hands ; and then their 
suspense became excessive until the quests 
entered the room. They were Mr. and Wrs. 
Parker, parents of a pupil, and Master Par- 
ker, who was afraid to say * how d'ye do' 
to his little sister before so many young la- 
dies ; but looked very red, and stood on the 
sides of his feet in the doorway, and bit the 
tops of his gloves until some more people 
came. Lady Turnham and Miss Green 
were the next. Miss Green had once beeti 
Mrs. Sadler's governe^^s, and afterwaods 
companion to Lady Turnham, whom she had 
succeeded in getting to come. Her Lady- 
ship was an old lady, who painted and wore 
low dresses, but was never seen without a 
bonnet, which some imagined she even slept 
in. She was inducted to an arm-chair, 
placed expressly for her, by the fire ; and 
there she remained all the evening, with 
Miss Green at her side to tell ber about 
everything. 

At last, after many more arrivals, a horn 
was heard in the distance, blown in a ran- 
dom manner, followed by the sounds of 
wheels suddenly pulled up, at the door. 

"It's Frederick! I'm ^ sure," said Fanny 
Samper to Kate i " oh ! I'm so glad. Now 
we can begin." 

But before the other could reply, there was 
a scream from without, and then a confusion 
of several voices, after which came a great 
bustle in the passage. The guests were 
speculatingr upon what had come to pass, 
when a servant came into the room and re- 
quested Miss Hamper to step down stairs for 
an instant. Quite alarmed she was hurry- 
ing down, when Mrs. Sadler met her and 
aa\d : 
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•* Don't be frightened, my dear Fanny, it 
is nothing, as it has proved. Yoar good 
mamma has come down with Sir Fredericlc 
Arden, on a dreadful thing he calls a dog- 
cart, in company with another gentleman ;- 
and it tipped up in some extraordinary 
manner as they were getting off ; but no- 
body was hurt. 

Fanny went into the parlor, and there she 
found her mother in a state the servant as- 
cribed as *' rather fainty,*' sitting on the sofa 
and doing what she could 'to avoid swallow- 
ing a quantity of cold water, which every- 
bmiy was trying to force down her throat, 
as 18 usual in such cases. Sir Frederick 
Arden was brushing some mud from his coat, 
and another gentleman was feeling, Odrs. 
Hamper's pulse. 

'V It's all nothing, Fanny," said the Baro- 
net, as he turned to the glass and arranged 
his neck-handkerchief. ** I told Barnes not 
to jump off suddenly, because the trap wasn't 
balanced properly, but he would ^ and then 
it tipped up. Howe's the pulse, Bame» ?" 

" One, two, five, forty-eleven, eighteen," 
said Mr. Barnes — for that gentleman was of 
the party— making/ violent contortions of his 
face, expressive of counting difficult num- 
bers, 

** Oh ! you droll creature, don't," cried 
Mrs. Hamper faintly. " You've nearly been 
the death of me once ; and I'm sure you will 
be quite, before the evening is over. Thank 
you — that will doy I am quite well now." 

Upon which Mr. Barnes made a low bow 
— feo low that it was difficult to foretel where 
his head was ultimately going to ; backing 
at tbe same time against a visitor whom he 
nearly upset : and then poking his thumb 
against the waist of the servant, and going 
ck-k-k-k ! all which perfbrmances being of 
infinite humor, threw Sir Frederick into con- 
vulsions. 

" Oh ! my dear Fanny," exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamper to her daughter; "I have been so 
frightened. But it's nothing : you naughty, 
naughty man," she added to Mr. Barnes. 
" The oddest person, ray love," she conti- 
nued to Fanny : ** a great friend of Sir Fre- 
derick's. We came down together on his 
dog-cart." < 

** On his dog-cart, mamma !" 

** Yes, my love," said Mrs. Hamper. 
« Why, the fact was this : the man in the 
mews wanted a guinea for a fiy ; and Sir 
Frederick made the offer of his conveyance 
for nothing ; so you see, my dear, I thought 
I might just as well save the money. And 
do you know it was really all very pleasant ; 
I may say delightful, except this little acci- 
dent at last. But it's all over." 

Upon th's, Mr. Barnes, who caught up 
the last phrase, said, after the voice and 
manner of Punch, " It's all over, ladies and 
gentlemen," looking round into the passage 



as if it wa»the side of tiie show, and holding 
his hands also as Punch does. 

And then, this little excitement over, they 
all went up to the ball-room. 

There was a great buzz amongst the girls 
when Sir Fiiederick Arden entered, for his 
wild excursion to the Richmond ball with 
Fanny Hamper, was traditionally known 
amonffst them. And they were quite de- 
lighted with the sly look he gave Mrs. Sad- 
ler ; and that lady's struggle, in return, be- 
tween the dignified and the confidential. For 
she felt that if the affair was known to the 
world, it would, as Sir Frederick had said, 
do her more harm than good, so she had 
taken no more notice of it. And now, a 
sufilciency of gentlemen having arrived to 
form a set, the quadrille commenced. 

Like all first quadrilles of (he evening, 
this was rather a quiet affair ; even Mr. 
Barnes had not come out, as Sir Frederick 
assured Fanny he would do, eventually. In- 
deed the only person who entered into it was 
the little boy who had stood upon his twisted 
ancles ; and he did his steps, and when he 
wanted to fiirt, looked at his little partner, 
and then squeezed her hand and laughed: 
but never said anything. How happy he 
was though, and how soon he got deeply in 
love ! 

Before the anadrille had finished-, the 
" dear Twelfth' came ; and great was the 
excitement their entrance created. Some 
of the girls were a little disappointed to see 
them in private clothes, dressed like any 
other gentleman. They expected to see 
handsome warriors clank into the room all 
spurs and armor. But Fanny Hamper and 
her immediate friends knew better ; and felt 
their hearts terribly flurried, as the younff 
officers arrived. Old Lady Tumham found 
out who they were ; and then entertained 
Miss Green witii a long account of all their 
families, with whom she was acquainted, 
until the next dance began, which was a 
waltz. And then the young ladies found 
how much easier it was to waltz with the 
** dear Twelfth" than with each other — ^they 
were hekl up so well, they said. 

After the waltz-, of course, some refresh- 
,ment was needed---deliciou8 academical ne; 
gus served out in a email room called the 
study, up stairs. And when the couples 
went off tog^^her to get it, they staid so long 
that Mrs. Sadler was obliged to go and hunt 
them down again — more especially as two 
of the young ladies were going to pky the 
overture to Semiramide, * ' 

It is a dreadful thing that overture to fife- 
mir amide when played by amateurs ; and 
the heart is a bold one which does not quake 
when Its twenty or thirty pages are opened 
at the piano. And the worst of it is, when; 
you are thanking the stars that a ^reat ^|^ 
of ix baa \»ftii ^goV ^^\i^^ "^^^ >Na».>«2« 
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half-a-doKen leaves and begin again. The 
^^ turn ; turn; lum; tarn; tufntUy turn !^^ 
of the beginning is enough to drive any one 
from the room who haa once heard it la- 
bored at ; and oven well-meaning kindly- 
hearted people sonnet! mes ask themselves 
what they have been guilty of to be thus 
punished. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, etiquette compelled the company to ap- 
pear transported ; but thev inwardly wished 
that the performers were the same. 

Mr. iSarnes, to be sure, was not particu- 
larly bored by it. He had got nut upon the 
staircase with Sir Frederick, Fanny Ham- 
per, Kate, Laura, and the young Cornet who 
nad before been their companion ; and was 
there going througii a pantomimic sketch to 
the music within, which he called ^* The 
Avenging Ape; or the Murdering Muti- 
neers,*' being a reiums of a piece he had 
once seen at a theatrical tavern ; and the 
manner in which he ran up and down the 
stairs, and tumbled suddenly over the balus- 
ters, at the feet of old ladiet* coming up, and 
scratched his side quickly in the maimer of 
a monkey, and made strange faces, and 
whistled, was pronounced to oe inimitable. 
Indeed, at last they laughed so loud, that 
Mrs. Sadler came to look after them, and 
gave them such an awe-inspiring look, that 
no Astley's heroine, from the time ofTimour 
the Tartar to the epoch of the Cataract of 
the Ganges, could have equalled it. Where- 
upon Mr. Barnes tumbled suddenly back 
through an unfastened door into a room ap- 
propriated to the supper before it was 
wanted ; and very nearly snccceded in des- 
troying a pastoral middle dish of a windmill 
with barley sugar sails, on a rock of some- 
thing looking like green sponge, at the foot 
of which a fleet of anomalous boats were 
tossing on a sea of trifle. The small pas- 
sengers were of colored plaster of Paris, 
with a division round then* proflles, which 
showed they had been made in halves, and 
stuck together, enclosing a motto ; but they 
had not been placed with an eye to probabi- 
lity. For on one of the ships was a young 
lady, with a lamb ; and on another a couple 
walking out with an umbrella ; and there 
were no sailors anywhere. And the whole 
cargo of a curiously-fashioned lugger, which 
was going into a dark hole in the greon 
sponge rock, consisted of a tub ^d a soldier. 
There was also a contrivance ror putting a 
wax-candle end inside the windmill, and 
lighting it all up from top to bottom, so that 
its transparent ecclesiastical windows could 
be seen to the best advantage. 

This elaborate composition narrowly es- 
caped entire destruction, at which Mrs. Sad- 
ler 'was very .angry. But she was still J der pocket of which a corner of his China 



more so, at having the supper exposed to the 
compSLny. For all the superfluous furniture 



of the way ; and the benches of sandwichea 
and desks of jelhes — ^the music-stools of tip- 
sy cakes, and practising square piano of side 
dishes^enerally, gave uie apartment the ap- 
pearance of having been the joint show-room 
of an upholsterer and confectioner, who had 
gone into partnership, but had n9t yet ar- 
ranged their respective wares. 

As the overture to Semiramide finished 
just at this moment, the assembled party 
went baek to the ball-room, where they found 
Mrs. Hamper anxiously endeavoring to 
make up a card-table, and persuade Lady 
Tamham to join. But it was of no use : 
and so Mrs. Hamper told Mrs. Sadler that 
she should like to dance. 

It was exceedingly awkward, (fee request, 
to be sure. The old gentlemen in the party 
knew little about qufulrilles — their dancing 
days had finished with the peace, just when 
the quadrilles commenecd — and they only in- 
dulged in country dancej^, with intimate 
friends, very late on Christmas and New 
Years' Evenings. And Mrs. Sadler mis- 
trusted the readiness of the younger ••nes to 
take Mrs. Hamper' for a partner, when so 
many pretty girls, who still looked forward 
to seventeen, w»re about the room. But 
here the amiable Barnes came to the rescue^ 
he would be delighted to dance -with Mrs. 
Hamper, and accordingly they stood up. 

What Mr. Barnes did in that quadrille is 
impossible for any chronicle to hand to fu- 
ture ages. How he stood in the first posi- 
tion, and pointed his toe where he began ; 
how he addressed polite conventional con- 
versation to Mrs. Hamper, and said, " Do 
you like dancing ?" " or " I think it's very 
warm to-night," or " What a pretty sight it 
is to see the young people enjoying them- 
selves !" all these things can only 1^ hinted 
at. And the pupils were in such ecstacies 
at his dancing — especially in dos-a-dos and 
Ifi Pastorate ; and so amazed at seeing an 
.old lady like Mrs. Hamper standing up in a 
quadrille that they forgot all their figures, 
and forced Mr. Pitkin to keep walking round 
and round the set, to start the coufJles oif, 
when they did not dance enough, just as a 
ffarde municipale would have done at a 
•'rench badtrinque when they danced too 
much. 

It was during this quadrille that Mr. Pot- 
tle arrived ; and the girls saw in an instant 
that he was not altogether the thing. He 
was fair, with long, straight, light hair, and 
a straggling imperial upon his chin, which 
he had evidently grown for the occasion. 
He had on a pink under waistcoat, and a 
blue coat with brass buttons, from the hin- 



silk handkerchief was studiously displayed ; 
and altogether he looked as good a type of 



Md been pat ia the room, as well, to be out\ iVie i^^il^ anoblet^ as could be imagined. Mr. 
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Barnes immediatel^r descried him, and forth- 
with meant mischief. 

Mean-while the evening went on &mo\is- 
ly. The "dear Twelfth" found more pretty 
girls than they had ever before met at once 
m a room; and these sixteen -years-olds 
thought so much of mustachios, the intro- 
ductions were sure to prove agreeable. Mrs. 
Sadler went round to all the parents and 
guardians, and inquired earnestly of each 
whether they would not take anything ; and 
eren caused' quartered oranges and mixed 
biscuits to be brought to them by the page 
of the evening, who at other times supplied 
the establishment with milk. And when 
Mrs. Sadler was sure none of the other pa- 
rents were listening, she assured certain re- 
latives that their dear girls were the gems 
of her establishment, and that she had never 
before taken such> a fancy to pupils in her 
life. This style of compliment, however, 
required a little tact, to frame properly ; for 
it was not unlikely that too delighted mam- 
mas would go and tell others of the kind 
things Mrs. Sadler had said of their daugh- 
ters ;. and then these latter, by no means 
wishing to be outdone, would retail what the 
lady had also said to them,, which being ex- 
actly in the same words, would be awk- 
ward. 

Mn Pottle did not walt2 ; and so was 
properly qualified to sneer at it, which he did 
in a corner ; and Mr. Barnes having disco- 
vered thiSy resolved to turn it to account. 

" Curious style of dancing, Sir," said Mr. 
Barnes to Mr. Pottle, as he watched a whirl- 
ing round of waltzers. 

" Very disgusting," replied Mr. Pottle. 
«* I should be sorry to see my sister hugged 
in that manner. "^ 

" I respect your sentiments, Sir," Mr. 
Barnes went on. ** It ought not to be al- 
lowed, especially in an establishment in- 
tended to teach the young idea how t% 
shoot. Indeed, in any society, it should be 
suppressed. Younpf ideas shoot quite fast 
enough, without such a hot-house as a ball- 
room." 

" Look at that now," said Mr. Pottle, 

S anting to Sir Frederick Arden and Fanny 
amper, who were twisting away like tee- 
totums. " Do you call that graceful, or 
even proper ? I should have but a poor opi- 
nion of that girl who would permit anybody 
to put his arm round her waist in that 
way." 

" You are of ray way of thinking," said 
Mr. Barnes. " Come and have a glass of 
wine, if you will allow me the pleasure." 

Mr. Pottle readily agreed ; and Mr. Barnes 
inarched him off, looking at Sir Frederick 
Arden wickedly as he passed. 

After the waltz, the little pupils performed 
their dance, under the direction of Mr. Pit- 
kin, who appeared to have expended yards 



of shoe ribbon on bis pmnpa for the occar 
sion, to make them striking. The little pu- 
pil s were also wonderfully got up ; and 
some of the very little ones inched were put 
in such very short dresses, so wonderfully 
bouffee*d, that the spectators at times trem- 
bled for the propriety of their appearance. 
But everything was performed with exceed- 
ing rectitude ; and the parents were in ec- 
stacies, the order of the quadrille only being 
disturbed by Master Anefrew Pottle, the pet 
of the family, who had been brought unin- 
vited, and who would run in amongst the 
dancers and interrupt them — a little outburst 
of pleasant spirit which quite delighted his 
parents. He was a horrible cfaikT though, 
in a piatd dress, which scarcely reached to 
his knees, to make him feel infantile, and his 
face always looked as if it had just been 
dry-rubbed with a coarse towel. 

All this time Mr. Bteimes was qufetly tell- 
ing all* the men he knew to take wine with 
Mr. Pottle, which they incontinently did, and 
sometimes twice, complimenting him upon 
his attire, and drawing him out to talk abo\it 
it. Sir Frederick and Fanny had finished 
dancing, and were now sitting behind a 
globe in the study, in deep conversation. 

" And when are you going to leave 
school, Fanny ?" asked the Baronet. " Why, 
let me see — you must have been here — " 

^* There, you need not count," replied 
Miss Hamper ; " I have been here a great 
dieal longer than I wished ; and when Kate 
and Laura leave, which they are going to 
do, I shall be, so very wretched. Quite alone, 
Frederick." 

Fanny said these last words very patheti- 
cally. Sir Frederick went on : — ^* But what 
does your mother intend to do with you ?" 

" I am sure I don't know. I must be 
more independent. Besides, with my for- 
tune, which is all my own, and nobody can 
touch ; I ought to be." 

" I knew you had some money, Fanny," 
said the young Baronet, " and knowing this, 
wondered how you could put up with being 
treated so like a child." 

" But who have I got to appeal to ?" she 
enquired, as she began eating the petals of 
her bouquet. " I am quite alone." 

•* Don't say so, Fanny," said Sir Frede- 
rick, as the young lady put on a very me- 
lancholy expression. " Why don't you 
make me your champion ?" 

A whirl of thoughts were flitting through 
the young Baronet's head. He had learned 
only that morning, in an application to his 
mother for some money, that she had next 
to nothing at her* command ; and Fanny 
had been talking about " her fortune." 

" What good would that lead to, Frede- 
rick ?" asked Fanny. 

" Well, thflit T^m"?k.\T» >si\» ^«««v^ ^^"" 
said »\t Yiediej^^V, ** \a\^»Ns;55«l^^^^^ 
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Learinff them to their convemtioii, wei 
return to Mr. Barnes and his select circle in 
the study, all of whom had been plying Mr. 
Pottle with wine, until they had even got 
him to sing them a song. And the party had 
been joined by Mr. Sadler, who had crept up 
from some unknown regions of the house, 
looking as if he had been cleaning the plate, 
and now. entered into the conviviality of his 
t wife's guests. 

" I wonder you don't dance, Mr. Pottle," 
observed Mr. Barnes. 

" Oh, I can dance," he said, oonfidentmlly 
closing one eye as he spoke. '* I could show 
'em what to do, if I had the chance." 

" I think a hornpipe would be a great hit, 
if you could manage it," said Mr. Barnes : 
" or the minuet de la cour ?" 

** No — the first set ; that's my line," said 
Mr. Pottle. 

^ Then FU present you to a charming 
partner-^e French yo^ng lady. Made- 
moiselle Le Brun." 

" I can't parley-voo, if you want me to 
come that. No French kickshaw stuff for 
me. I'm regular English. Let's drink old 
England." 

"Hear! hearl" said Mr. Barnes: "we 
will drink old England." 

And some more wine was poured out and 
swallowed ; and then Mr. Barnes led Mr. 
Pottle up stairs, and introduced him to Made- 
moiselle. 

" I say," he murmured, aside to Mr. 
Barnes, when the presentation was effected, 
" she's such an old thing." 

"Do you think so?" asked the other. 
" Oh no — ^it's her look. She's a charming 
person, I can assure you." 

Mademoiselle was always ready to dance ; 
and she stood up very readily with Mr. Pot- 
tle, who began to Xhink what he should say 
to her. But his ideas were very bewildered, 
and he had some difficulty in keeping steady 



Baronet. ** Never mind.'' And he went 
away. 

" What the deuce can he want any money 
for heref thought Mr. Barnes. "And 
how could he imagine that a medical student 
ever had more than five shillings about him ? 
I wonder what he's after." 

But his speculations were cut short at that 
moment, in company with the dancing ca- 
reer of Mr. Pottle, who, atten^ting a daring 
feat in pastorale when he was advancing by 
himself, lost his balance, and clutching wil(t 
ly at Mademoiselle's dress to save himself, 
tumbled down upon the floor, pulling bis 
partner after him. 

There was very great confusion. The 
young ladies screamed ; and the mischiev- 
ous group who had plotted the catastrophe 
burst out into a loud laugh. Mr. Pottle 
scrambled to his legs, and seeing their mer- 
riment made a dash at the foremost, who 
darting on one side, allowed his fist to go 
through the window. Mademoiselle hastily 
threw her shawl over her head, feeling that 
her hair was disarranged, and retiring into 
a recess would have fainted, but that she 
feared nobody would attend to her. 

The young men surrounded Mr. Pottle, 
and hustled him out of the room, shutting 
the door quickly after them. But this did 
not prevent loud and angry voices from be- 
ing heard on the staircase ; and the alarm 
of the company was excessive. 

•• Where is Fanny ?" said Mrs. Hamper, 
looking round the room. " I hope she is not 
in this terrible scene. Have you seen her, 
my dear Miss Clifibrd ?" 

"No Ma'am," replied Kate. "Not fbr 
more than an hour. I can't think where 
she can be, I'm sure." 

This was said with the least bit of malice ; 
as Miss Cliff(N'd did not altogether approve 
of Fanny keeping one of the beaux — and 



When the quadrille began he lurched abonf that one a Baronet — ^to herself all the ..even-, 



fearfully, to the exceeding terror of the 
young ladies, and intense amusement of Mr. 
Barnes and his party, who were in a corner 
enjoying the fun. It was bard to tell where 
his legs, as he straggled about, did not get 
to, or to what distant corners of the ball- 
room he did not whirl his partner when he 
turned her. But Mademoiselle was evident- 
Jiy pleased ; and as she saw the others look- 
ing at her, she imagined of course that she 
was the object of attraction, and assumed a 

girlish elasticity in her steps which was 
ighly refreshing. 

" Barnes," said Sir Frederick, coming up 
to his friend as . he was watching the vacil- 
lating Pottle, " have you any money about 
you r^ 

"Yes. Why?" replied Mr. Barnes. 
Tve got four or five shillings," 



mg. 

" I must go and look after them," said 
Mrs. Hamper. And the lady went into the 
drawing-room to see if her daughter was 
there. 

But no — nothing like Fanny Hamper was 
visible. Nor was she in the study. Mrs. 
Sadler was too much overcome and upset 
by the late scene to give her any informa- 
tion ; and she did not dare venture near Mr. 
Barnes and his party, who, dying with laugh- 
ter, were doing all they could to soothe the 
indignant Pottle. But as she went down 
stairs, she saw some great excitement 
amongst the servants, who were wildly run- 
ning about the passage, and in and out the 
street door ; Mrs. Hamper's first impression 
being that they were looking after a police- 
man. 



"Oh / I wanted more than that," aavd ihe\ ^^Xowx^^ ^o\aa.ul" she exclaimed, se- 
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vwrely, as she caught the house-maid by the 
wrist, " what is the matter ?" 

" Oh, Ma'am !" replied thesenrant. •* One 
of the young ladies — " 

" Who ?" cried Mrs. Hamper. 

« Yes, Ma'am," said the girt. « We 
think she's run away with one of the gen- 
tlemen here to-night." 

" What do you mean^" said Mrs. Hamp? 
er. " Which young lady is it ? Tell me, 
this instant !" 

" If you please, Ma'am, it*s Miss Hamp- 
er. Susan says she came down stairs with 
a little parcel, whilst the noise was up stairs, 
and went off at a galop." 

•* What !" shrieked the good lady, as her 
senses appeared to.forsake-her and she fell 
back on the sofa — a trustworthy one by the 
way, to bear the slK>ck as it did. 

The information was all true. At that 
moment Fanny Hanjper, with Sir Frederick 
Arden, both t)n the dog-cart, were tearing 
along the high road as fast as the horse 
would carry them. 



CHAPTER Lir. 

CHRISTOPHER ARRIVES AT CHESTER. 

. The sun shcHie oiit, in the morning, and 
when Christopher awoke, he thought he had 
never seen its beams so bright and cheering 
as they then fell through the windows of 
one of the bed-rooms of the White Hart. 
He was all anxiety, as to the result of the 
proposed, expedition: but it was anxiety of 
a pleasant kind ; for he felt that he had all 
to gain in the inquiry ; and that however it 
terminated it could not be to his disadvantage. 

Mr. Mole had been released from his case, 
having introduced a small unit to the census 
of the neighborhood about daybreak; so Dr. 
Aston was quite at liberty to go, and the 
horse and chaise were at the door after 
breakfast. A visit to Chester was never 
without attraction for the good Doctor. For 
he knew a brother practitioner who had a 
twist of mind similar to his own, and took 
great delight in ' specimens ' of every kind ; 
and when these two met, the shallow drawers 
that were examined, and probabilities dis- 
cussed, and theories suggested, were mar- 
vellous to reflect upon. Ihey knew the 
contents of every chalk and gravel pit all 
over the country ; there was not a heap of 
etones by the way side which their hammers 
had not attacked ; and the whole archaeo- 
logical investigators could never find any 
facts connected with old buildings in the 
county that had not long ago been known to 
Dr. Aston and his contemporary. 

Off they started in the early morning ; and 
a sunny and joyful one it was. They were 



not long in getting clear of the steam en- 
gines and chimneys into the sweet, pure, 
loafy country. The dew still sparkled on 
the grass at the way-side, but it would soon 
be dried up : for the sky was clear and blue, 
only flecked by a few light clouds which 
vanished before the climbing sun, as x>ne 
looked at them ; and a light haze about the 
meadows announced the coming heat. Up 
from amongst the wheat fields, whose rich 
brown surface was scarcely swayed into a 
ripple by the air, the purple com-ftowera and 
the startling poppies now and then ^^ently 
nodded to the passer by ; and the daisies 
which spangled the bits of turf and common 
were all eyes — staring at the sun and turn- 
ing their heads round after him with such 
admiration as they opened their little hats, 
that they appeared as if it was the first time 
they had ever beheld anything so glorious. 
Out and away upon the horizon might be 
seen the blue hfl|ghts of the Welsh moun- 
tains, rising one beyond the other until the 
most distant became confounded in their blue 
outline with the clouds that hovered about 
them. 

The journey was very pleasant : and 
when half of the fifteen miles that stretched 
between the Doctor's town and the city of 
Chester had been traversed, they stopped to 
lunch at a little inn, every inmate of which 
— from the hearty landlord and his blooming 
wife to the last production which she held 
on one arm whilst she pulled down the 
handle of the beer engine with the other— 
the Doctor appeared to have brought into 
the world. And then he patted the chil- 
dren's heads, and looked at their arms where 
they had been vaccinated, and told the land- 
lady that the bursting health upon the baby's 
cheeks was all nothing ; but that he would 
send a powder by the carrier, which would 
set eve^thing to rights. When they started 
again he had an anecdote to tell about alp- 
most everybody they met, connected with 
some dreadful accident or fearful illness he 
had carried them well through — how one 
man had tumbled from a loft, and another 
had been recovered from drowning, and a 
third had been shot by poachers ; and so on. 
But the present stalwart appearance of all 
of them spoke much in favor of the good 
Doctor's skill. 

At last the journey was over ; and the 
chaise rattled along the pavement of Old 
Bridge Street, in Chester— the city in which 
Christopher now learnt that he had drawn 
his first breath. How deeply interesting 
every crooked gable, and overhaiiging story, 
and discolored twinkling casement appeared 
to him: as he imagined in turns that jP««*l» 
miglit have been, in some way or ai*^ 
connected with his early career. B*** 
from this feeling the venerable c5; 
him iote\\A^ -, fet v:?w&%\iKtN?^^ 
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aa upon the stormy Mareh evening when we 
commenced oar story. Still equally pic- 
turesque were the broken lines of its streets 
and pointed roofs — ^its rows, and porches and 
straggling architecture — ^its glowing walls 
and towers, and weather-beaten ramparts, 
with the old worn steps, and uneven path- 
ways, and blackened timbers. Christopher 
had seen nothing so fine in all England— at 
least as much as he had gone over, and that 
was no small portion^ 

They stopped at one of the hotels, where 
the Doctor ordered dinner ; and then told 
Christopher to stroll about the town, and 
amase himself, whi(6t he went to see his 
old friend and brother-practitioner. In this 
manner, on both sides, an hour or two passed 
away, until they again met ; and, after their 
meal, adjourned to the little parlor behind the 
bar, where the landlord, who had been out 
all the n^Orning, was asked to join them in a 
glass or two of wine. # 

« Well, Bob," said Dr. A^ton to the wait- 
er, as they were teaving the cofFee-roomi " is 
there much doing here just now." 

The waiter was an ancient man bent 
nearly double ; with a few hairs, of- a pep- 
per and salt tint, scattered about hfs head. 
His cuff^ hung over his hands, and no one 
could see into what obscurity the ends of 
his dingy white neckcloth retired after their 
mission of forming a knot had been accom- 
plished. The soles of his shoes and the oil- 
cloth of the coffee-rqom had worn out one an- 
other for thirty pr forty years ; so that.he was 
old in the service when Grudfje had first met 
him ; for he was the same Bob. And- since 
then he had never but once had a holiday ; 
which he had passed in the coffee-room of 
an adjacent hotel, going to see a brother 
waiter, and folding the napkins and filling 
the cruets for him, against a large dinner 
which was coming off next day :. the plea- 
santest few hours, as he afterwards asserted, 
that ever he remembered to have passed. 

" Not a great deal moving, Sir,' replied 
Bob, in answer to the Doctor's questions ; 
** all owing to the railway. How can peo- 
ple find heart to eat and drink when they're 
shot along two bits of iron like a rocket I 
If they sleep here, they're in too great a 
hurry to get to bed at night ; and obliged to 
racket up too early in the morning to catch 
the train, to take anything. Just look at 
that Sir," he added, as he placed a cruet 
before the Doctor. 

" 1 see it," said Dr. Aston. 

« Yes, Sir," continued Bob- " Now I 
dare say you wouldn't think that Cayenne's 
a year old ; but it's a fact. People won't 
wait for fish, now. ' Anything that's ready, 
directly,' they says ; and they can swallow 
tea and soup red hot. Their throats get 
esute^hardened to it at Wolverton. ^vexy 



man his own biler, I says. Pint paleale Sir f 

yessir." 

The last words were addressed in reply to 
an order ; and as Bob shufSed off to attend 
to it, Dr. Aston and Christopher went into 
the bar, and sat down with the landlord. 

They talked upon some few trifling and 
local matters, and then came to the subject 
of their journey. 

"Mr. Waites," said the Doctor, "have 
you any recollection, about a score of years 
a^, of^a lady being taken ill here? I 
chanced to be in the house and attended 
her 'f. and she died, after giving birth to a lit^ 
tie boy." 

" Poor thing !" exclaimed the landlady. 
" Deary me ; it seems as if it was only last 
week. I took the baby, I remember as well 
as possible, and held it, whilst they sent to 
my sister' s for some clothes ; for there was 
na preparations made." 

" You don't think you could recognise the 
baby ags.in if you saw him," observed Dr. 
Aston, smiling, as he grasped Christopher 
by the shoulder ; whilst an expression of as- 
tonishment broke from the landlord and his 
wife. " There is no mistake about it," con- 
tinued the good old gentleman ; " there be 
is, and I wish you could tell us a little more 
about him." 

" We always thought you were in the se- 
cret, Doctor," replied the landlord; "for 
after the baby was put to nurse in your town 
we never, heard anything more-. Where 
they came fxom, or w^here the gentleman 
went to afterwards, was always a mystery.'* 

"And the lady ?" asked Christopher, in a 
voice tremulous with agitation. 

" We put the poor body in the burial 
ground of Old St. Bridget's Church," con- 
tinued the landlord. " You recollect. Sir, 
we were the only mourners," he added, 
turning to Dr. Aston ; " for the gentleman 
went off the same night, or rather at day- 
break, after he left the money. And I saw 
about the tablet ; it was a plain stone with 
only the name * Annie ' on it, and the date 
and age. She was but 17." 

" And where do you say that is ?" asked 
Christopher, eagerly. 

" Ah 1 I don't know now," said the other. 
" The church was pulled down soon afterin 
'28, when the roaa was made to the new 
bridge, and all the bodies were removed, as 
I well as they could do it. The stone got 
broken, and I never knew about it after." 

There was a pause of a minute in the 
conversation. Christopher's eyes were glis- 
tening, and he sat gazing vacantly at some 
unimportant picture on the wall. 

'* And what do you suppose was her 
name ?" he asked. 

" The gentleman's name was Edwards— 

so he said at least, and so he was called by 

\ s.OYaQ\)o^^ >n\vq vras here as well, that night 
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But we had veason to think afterwards that 
was not his name." 

*< Oh ! if I coQld bttt recollect what hap- 
pened in my infancy," said Christopher, ear- 
nestly, as in wrung his hands togetiier. '* I 
could get some clue — some glimmer, per- 
haps, of light. But I cannot call to mind 
anything beyond the mine — going down into 
it with the man I thought was my father, 
and coming back a^ain to the cottage, al- 
ways in the dark. You do not know even 
where the stranger came from V* he asked, 
turning to the hmdlord. 

<* No ; that I don't now," replied the other. 

" Stop !" exclaimed Mrs. Waites ; ** now 
I come to think of it, old Sam Piper was the 
post-boy. I remember it because he was 
wet through, and I sent his jacket to the 
kitchen fire to dry ; and afterwards we found 
that, all the time, there had been a flask fall 
of gunpowder in the side-pocket." 

" And where is this old Sam Piper ?" en- 
quired Dr. Aston. 

** Ah ! there it is," answered the landlord. 
** He got into some scrape about poaching ; 
he always had a hare or some birds under 
the seat of his return post-chaise, I recollect, 
somehow or another. I dare say, though, 
Bob can tell." 

And so Bob was directly summoned, and 
interipgated as to his knowledge of the Mr. 
Piper in question. 

»* Oh, I know him fast enough," replied 
the waiter. '^ He's all sorts of things, over 
at Handbridge. He's given up the road for 
rats, and he keeps ferrets, and sells fowle ; 
does a bit of smuggling too, now and then, 
I hear ; and isn't difficult about getting you 
a pheasant in September, not if it's wanted 
worry particular for a invalid." 

One or two of these pursuits did not re- 
flect the highest lustre upon Mr. Piper's gen- 
eral character for honesty; but the blem- 
ishes were overlooked in the wish to meet 
him. 

** Can we see him," asked Christopher, 
** at once ?" 

** Well I don't know about directly," re- 

Elied Bob ; *' he isn't by no means easy to 
it flying. I think I could get him though. 
It woulmi't do for you to go, because he'd 
think you'd come after no good. I must tell 
him we want a Dee salmon, and then he'll 
bring it from his private stream. You must 
buy it though, if he comes." 

" Oh : ril take it," said Dr. Aston ; " but 
what do you mean 'by his private stream ?" 
"Ah! that's curious enough," replied 
Bob ; ** there's a bit of a ditch in his gar- 
den where he says he catches all his sal- 
mon. It isn't two foot across ; and what's 
odder, the water comes through a grating to 
get there, and goes by the side of a road ; 
but he gets as many from it as ever is 
wanted. I think it's best not to ask how*, 
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for there's a salmon-cage, yon know, not far 
from his house, on the river ; and besides; 
the nets he's sot at home would cover an 
acre. When he's asked what he does with 
them, he says it's to keep his wall fruit from 
the birds ; but bless you ! he's got no fruit 
except a hedge of nut trees ; and birds can't 
make much out of filbuds. He's a clever 
fellow though, mind you." 

Bob's evident admiration of Mr. Piper's 
numerous talents, would have kept him 
talking all the evening, had not Christopher 
agHin enquired whether a personal interview 
could be obtained. 

" Ob ! 1 can manage it," said Bob ; " if I 
may go, master. There's only two sherry's- 
andf-water in the coflee-room, and they're 
beginning to make sporting-bets; so they 
won't want much more." 

" How do you know that ?" asked Dr. 
Aston, smiling at the waiter's prognosis. 

Bob. who appeared to be more than ordi- 
narily communicative, replied forthwith : — 

" I can tell 'em all now, sir. The minute 
gentlemen begins to say they've got a pony 
or a dog they'll back against any other to 
do everything, they don't have any more to 
drink — all their time's taken up in talking, 
and they've all got their own cigars. I pre- 
fer them that comes in and orders a email 
pale ale, and the Globe, whilst they think 
about what they shall have : it's sure to lead 
to a steak and stout, with oyster sauce ; a 
pint of wine, and walnuts ; coffee, liqueur 
glass of pale brandy, and then a go of gin to 
begin the evening. That's the thing, de- 
pend upon it." 

" Why you have studied these things very 
closely,' said the Doctor. 

" [ ought to, sir," said Bob. " I've been 
at it nigh upon forty year. • I always look 
shy at the grumblers. A gent used to dine 
here, who always found fault with the joint ; 
it was either done too much, or not warmed 
through ; or not hung enough, or been kept 
too long. And do you know at last he owed 
me five pound, which I lost. Then we had 
a man who used to sit here the whole 
evening on a glass of ale, and smoke ciga- 
rettes. We called him the friendly gent, be- 
cause he would shake hands with everybody, • 
even af^er once meetinff them ; but they 
used to say his hand felt just like a cold 
boiled sole cut into slips. I believed 'em." 

The Doctor almost shuddered at the 
simile. 

There is nothinff so sickening as the pre- 
sentation of a limp nand which cannot return 
a grasp. Never put much trust in its own- 
er ; for he is either meanly cunning, or con- 
temptibly feeble-minded. And be cautious, 
also, of your enthusiastic wringers, who 
grasp your hand like a vice, upon a first in- 
terview, and throw an.^iLYt««aSssck. ^1\sRaxs&^^ 
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Toa believo that the great object of their life 
18 accomplished in meeting yon. Believe 
rather in the warm hearty shake where the 
forks of the thumbs and first fingers cloeely 
meet each other, and the very wrist is almost 
included in the grasp, without squeezing all 
the blood away from the hand for five 
minutes afterwards, and pressing the fingers 
together like figs in a' drum. The man who 
does this, and looks you well in the face at 
the same time, has not much harm about 
him. If he cannot bear to meet a direct 
gaze, he is either a lunatic or a swindler — 
most probably the latter. 

When Bob had finished, Mr. Waites told 
him he might go over to Handbridge to look 
after his acquaintance ; upon which he 
started off forthwith, apparently in common 
with his class, looking upon a bat as a use- 
less incumbrance. We suppose waiters 
have hats ; but we never yet knew any who 
wore them. We should as soon expect to 
see a cabman with an umbrella. 

He returned in a very short time— during 
which, however, Christopher had asked fifty 
quest] .ns of the landlord, few of which could 
be answered — with the intelligence that Sam 
Piper was not expected at home that day ; 
but that he might be relied on the following 
morning. In consequence of which, Chris- 
topher determined to stay at Chester that 
evening, agreeing with the Doctor that it 
would scarcely be worth while going back to 
the town to return so soon. 

Accordingly Dr. Aston departed, wishing 
Christopher every success in his investiga- 
tion, anid making him promise to tell him all 
about it, as soon as he had discovered any- 
thing. When he was gone, Christopher re- 
mained at the hotel, walkiag about the pas- 
sages, seeing tl;>e room in which he was told 
that he had been bom, and thinking upon 
what he had heard, turning over various 
chances and probabilities in his mind until 
he became almost bewildered with his specu- 
lations ; snd then, by way of relief, he walk- 
ed out into the city, to seek some little diver- 
sion from his oppressing thoughts in its 
quaint and venerable .thoroughfares. 

A fiood of ruddy autumnal light, as the 
sun went down behind the now purple moun- 
tains, bathed each corroded spire, and shone 
back in ruby gleams from the windows and 
lattices of the old buildings that towered 
above the rest of the city. Above, the sky 
was clear and deeply blue until it merged 
into the sunset tint ; and its hue was reflect- 
ed in the river below, which, after flowing 
on between the leafy banks and rich pastures 
up the stream, fell over the water causeway 
with a soothing murmur to pass more turbu- 
lently under the picturesque bridge; until, 
once more tranquil, it skirted the fresh green 
eward of thG Roodee, its smooth surfare 
broken only by the dimpling eddies. 



In the growing twilig^ everytlnng spoke 
of rest and tranquillity. It was a time of 
hope and trust, and every better thought and 
wish. Its calm enterea into the mind, and 
softened the harsher feelings, as iis subdued 
light did the rude outlines of the surrounding 
objects. And as Christopher leaned against 
the time-worn parapet and looked upon the 
goodly prospect, he felt that nature had never 
spoken to him with such mute but en- 
couraging eloquence; nor read him so cheer- 
ing a lesson of a good time to come, as she 
did in the promise which the glowing hea- 
vens gave of a bright and sunny morrow. 



CHAPTER UII. 

IN WHICH SFROUTS AND BESSY PAYNE ABI 
MUCH INTERESTED. 

All this time things had been looking up 
in the court over which Sprouts's library dih 
fused knowledge and amusement. From the 
penny romances of the " Mabel the Mildew- 
ed " school, people began to enquire for 
magazines, and lastly for three volume no- 
vels ; and these, with a rush of shilling 
serials, eave an impetus to Tom's business 
which almost frightened him by its vaatness. 

And Bessy Payne, too, was flourishing. 
All her productions were so much admired, 
and she showed such taste in making them 
— even improving upon the red- lipped ladies 
with the )vasp waists and next-to-invisible 
feet who figured in the fashion books — ^that 
the entire neijshborhood patronized her. And 
then the silver paper model d(Jls disappear- 
ed, and real articles took their places- 
wicked bonnets, sly caps, and insinuating col- 
lars ; and sometimes Bessy was obliged to 
have two, and even three young ladies to help 
her, who brought their dinners in little 
square baskets, and remained all day. Then 
it was they laughed to such an extent that 
Sprouts could hear them right across the 
court ; and, upon such occasions, would pop 
over every now and then, and. beg to be let 
into the jokes as well. Sometimes they did 
bo ; but more frequently they said that they 
couldn't tell him — oh no, not for ever so 
much ! which being a vague bribe, both as to 
quantity and specification generally, was 
never oflered. But after that, the laughter 
always became louder than ever : and lasted 
until Tom saw anybody go into his shqs 
upon which he would rush over the conit 
again, and, with a face still lighted up by the 
merriment of the little party, hand over the 
packet of tinsel dots which were worn to 
adorn Mr. T. P. Cooke in six favorite and 
energetic characters ; or the last number of 
the prevalent literary excitement, which a 
\ ie^N moT« \}QLM\sibvw^ would utterly destroy. 
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Patsy was a eonstant visitor, and even, in 
her hunable way, at the theatres, she was 
enabled to be of some service to Bessy Payne 
in the way of sending her sister fays to her 
friend, when they wanted any skirts or bodies 
of fihny materiai made up on their own ac- 
count. And Patsy herself was ia possession 
of a perfect little income, and this was how 
she came to it. 

One fine morning she was making a short 
journey in a river-steam-boat — looking down 
through the hatches at the huge beams of 
the engines as they rose up so recklessly and 
yet always stopped short of doing any mis- 
chief ; and thinking how hot the .poor man 
must be who was always poking up the fires, 
and slamming about tke red-hot doors of 
furnaces and flues, and pulling or turning all 
sorts of scorching taps and bolts and pump- 
handles — when she observed, by a siae 
glance, that a gentleman was looking at her 
very attentively. He had not the air of a 
gallant-^very far from it ; for, although 
young, he was especially untidy about his 
dress, and he wore spectacles ; whilst his 
hair was in such disorder, that when he took 
his hat off, which he did now and then to let 
the wind blow tlirough it, it all stood out 
wildly like that of the little figure who ap- 
pears so scared when screwed on to the elec- 
trifying machine. But he kept his eyes so 
fixed upon Patsy, that she gave up her 
apeculations upon the manner in which the 
engines were of use to the boat, and went 
and sat down by the man at the wheel, which 
was also another mechanical enigma to her. 
To her annoyance, the stranger followed 
her ; and looked at her juBt as steadily as be- 
fore ; and just as she was once more about 
to change her position he addressed her :—* 
" I beg your pardon for the liberty 1 am 
taking in speaking to you," he said ; '' but it 
is in your power to do me a great service.'' 
Poor Patsy blushed, and trembled, and had 
a sligbt notion of throwing herself upon the 
protection of the man at the wheel. But she 
made no reply. 

" I am an artist," ho said ; ^' that is my 
card." 

Patsy's impression now was, that he was 
one of those ingenious gentlemen who cut 
out profiles, without the permission of the 
original, in black paper, and then await an 
optional purchase. So she took the card and 
looked at ihe name, which was " Mr. Gilpy." 
*' I am painting a large allegorical pic- 
ture," he said, *' and your's is just the face 
I want for one of the figures. If you have 
no objection, and will come to my house to- 
morrow morning for an hour or«o, I will re- 
munerate you for your trouble. I hope you 
will not feel offended at the offer." 

The gentleman spoke so respectfully, and 
looked so exceedingly harmless, that Patsy 
told him, if he pleased she would ask her 



friends about it, and let him know. And 
then as the boat came alongside the pier at 
which she was to debark, she wished him 
g(X)d morning, and took his card away with 
her, wondering what possible use she could 
be to a picture with such a hard name. 

She applied to Sprouts directly, and Tom 
knew the name very weU— -he had often seen 
it in the illustrations to different periodicals— 
and he told her it was all right, and that 
she need not mind going. But she would 
not do so alone — at first : she wanted Tom 
to go with her. He, however, could not 
leave his shop, but he thought that Bessy 
mi^ht spare an hour, and he would go over 
and see. The little milliner readily agreed, 
and they appointed the time tlie next morn- 
ing. When it came, they went together to 
the artist's. He was not at home when they 
called, bat was expected every minute : so 
the ser^rant asked them to sit down in his 
painting-room. 

It was a large uncarpeted apartment, 
lighted by one out of three windows, and » 
that was half-closed by a shutter, the others 
being entirely obscured. There did not ap- 
pear to have been a broom in it for many 
years, and indeed it was awful to speculate 
upon the amount of damage that would have 
attended the introducrion of one; for every 
available corner was occupied by a plaster 
cast, or a small bottle of something, the con- 
tents of which nobody could form a further 
idea of than that it would make a terrible 
mess if knocked over. Tho plaster casts 
were all fragments — large hands, tremendous 
toes, agonized heads expressing such scream- 
in*; pain that you winced to look at them ; 
and decapitated and dismembered trunks, 
hoisted up on shelves and brackets in most 
helpless state, all, more or less, smoked and 
grubby. Then there were mysterious 
sketches and pictures — ^the most valuable 
of which were altogether invisible, appear- 
ing to have bsen painted with pitch and red 
ochre in the literally dark ages ; and by the 
side of these were, here and there, beaming 
female faces of the present day which were 
very little prized, since only the disciples of 
low art cared to produce natural and pleasing 
objects. And there were quantities of la- 
dies and gentlemen upon unframed canvass 
leaning against one another like slates for 
roofing ; whilst over everything hung an at- 
mosphere of dust and varnish, with a sus- 
picion of tobacco, so thick, that whenever tha 
sunbeams got by chance into the room, they 
floated upon it at their ease, coming out re- 
markably strong with such a good medium 
for display. 

Patsy and Bessy Payne were wondering 
at all these different objects when Mr. Gilpy 
arrived. He was very pleased to meet her : 
and when he saw Bea*^'a ^x^^^.'^ ^^issss^ \^^^ 
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contrast to Pati^, and he told her, if 
■he conld spare the time, he shoald be equal- 
ly glad to avail himiielf of her services, at 
all events for that morning. And then 
making them take off their little bonnets, 
which he put on two of the plaster heads be* 
fore alluded to, he directed them in their 
attitudes. 

^ This is the sketch of the picture I am 
painting," he said, handing them a sheet of 
paper, on which the subject was lightly 
traced: *Mt represents Neptune signing a 
treaty with Commerce and Enterprize, sur- 
rounded by his nympha. I wish yon to be 
two of the nympbs-^those at the edge of the 



car." 

Patsy and hex friend felt really very un- 
comfortable as they lodied at the nymphs, 
wondering to what their share in the repre- 
sentation would be confined. Bat Mr. Gilpy 
soon dispelled their anxiety, saying :-— 

**I only want your beads, you know. 
Perhaps you will have the kindness to let 
down your hair : my housekeeper will help 
you to put it all to rights again, when I have 
finished." 

This was another cause of blushing; but 
Patsy knew she had very beautiful hair, and 
so did Bessy too, — and if she had not known 
it she must have been very stupid, consider- 
ing how often Tom had told her so. So 
with a little confask>n they took out their 
combs, and shook their silky tresses, laugh- 
ingly, about their shoulders, and then fell 
into the attitudes which Mr. Gilpy required, 
upon the steps of a sort of raised platform 
covered with red cloth. 

" That will do very nicely," he said ; ** tell 
me when you feel tired." 

And taking up an implement which looked 
like a drum^stick that had outgrown its 
strength, he began to paint. 

Tl^y waited there about an hour; and 
then took their leaves, Mr. Gilpy requesting 
that they would come again. This Bessy 
feared that she should not be able to do ; but 
Patsy now that she had seen how very well- 
behaved the artist was, and what a proper 
proceeding the whole affair had become, 
agreed immediately, and made an appoint- 
ment for the following morning. This went 
on for several days, and when Mr. Gilpy had 
finished his picture, and did not require her 
services any more just at that present time, 
he gave her a note to a brother artist ; and 
throu^ him she got recommended to an- 
other, so that in a little time she had quite a 
paying connection ; and as it was always in 
the morning that she was wanted, she was 
enabled to attend to her duties at the theatre 
just the same, except when there were re- 
hearsals, and then she arranged accordingly. 
So that affairs, generally, wmre in a very 
good Why With everybody, 

"£eB8y,"8aid Sprouts ooe day very grave- 



\j to his little friend, as they were Tetnrmng 
from a Sunday dinner at the joUy man's, 
^ Bessy, do yon know what I've been think- 
ing about 7" 

•* Lor — ^no, Tom ; how should I ?" return- 
ed his iair companion : ** perhaps about 
whether it will be fine next Sunday, to show 
me the sea — I am to see it next Sunday, 
Tom; am I not? Oh — don't you hope it 
will be fine ? I can't imagine what the sea 
can be like." 

•* No — it wasn't that Bessy," said Sprouts, 
" although you shall see it, of course — ex- 
cursion train, day ticket, and take a basket 
to dine on the beach." 

''How nice!" cried Bessy, squeezing 
Tom's arm and quite shuddering with the an- 
ticipation of the excitement. 

" Yes— but it isn't that," said Tom. « I 
have been thinking of something very won- 
derful. You see, Bessy, that the winter 
will soon be here." 

" Yes, Tom." 

'' Well ; and then we shall want coals and 
candles, and shall not be able to set out so 
much, and the weather will be bad, and die 
evenings long, and all the rest of it." 

" To be sure, Tom : what then ?" 

** Why — ^just this, Bessy. Don't you see 
that one fire can warm people, and the same 
light do for two ; and that two can't be lone- 
ly ? Don t you think, as we are both doin^ 
very well, that we had better get married 
now as soon as we can ? There— that's it : 
and now it's all out." 

" Lor, Tom !" cried Bessy, « I'm sure- 
real ly — you are so very sudden ! You have 
almost taken my breath away." 

" No— not quite," said Tom, as he put his 
arm round her little waist, and pressed it so 
tightly, that he might have done so. Where- 
upon a small boy who was walking behind, 
cried out ; " Don't believe him, Mary, upon 
mere speculation ;" and then ran away 
round the comer, frightened at his own 
daring. 

" There now, Tom, how tiresome you are ; 
and in the street too," said Bessy, pretending 
to be offended, but dying with joy all the 
time. She, however, knew that it was pro- 
per not to appear too happy ; and, by great 
resolution, continued : — 

'' It will be plenty of time to think about 
that when the winter comes, yon dear old 
Tom — always in such £t hurry !" 

" No— it will not," said Sprouts. *' Is there 
any reason why we should not be married 
directly ?" 

« Oh— Tom— What a question ?"' 

" Yes, I know," replied he ; but that's no 
answer. Now come, Bessy; I'm really in 
earnest. Why can't we be married at once t" 

^ It seems so !" answered the little girL 

" So what ?" asked Tom. 
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^€kHne,'*he contimied ; *'there*8 no oc- 
casion in the world for us to pat it off any 
longer. I vote for next Somiay : what do 
you say?" 

"But IVe not got any thioss, Tom," said 
Bessy, throwing milder obstacles in the way. 

"Wiiy — whose have yon got on to-day 
then, or been wearing for the last ever-so 
long ?" asked Sprouts. 

" Oh — they're mine, you know, Tom : to 
be sure," said Bessy ; " only you are so 
foolish. Everybody always haves every- 
thing new when they are mamed." 

" But do you suppose I ahonld like you a bit 
the better, in the grandest style evermade," 
said Tom. " Then what's the use of the ex- 
pense ? There would be something new to 
be sure," he continued laughing : " an old 
letter would have to be picked out in the 
marking, and a new one put in. * Bessy 
Sprouts 1' can you fancy it ?" 

Bessy could, very well, but she did not 
say so, albeit she had written the name over 
a thousand times. 

« Then say Sunday, Bessy— eh ?" Tom 
went on quickly. ** That's a whole week you 
know ; und you won't have a great way to 
move, rii think about dividing the window 
to-morrow. I've had a plan a long time." 

'* I thought, though, that I was to see the 
sea next Sunday, Tom," Bessy observed 
with as much innocence and wickedness as 
conld well go together. 

'* So you shall — -just the same," said Tom : 
** only with this difference you know ; that 
if we don't want to be hurried, we need not 
care about the return ticket." 

" Oh ! my goodness, Tom !" 

** Then it shall be next Sunday !" 

Bessy really wouldn't give a decided an- 
swer : it would take all night to think about, 
but she would let him know on the inorrow. 
And although Tom pretended to get frantic, 
«he would not alter her determination ; only 
when she wished him good night as they ar- 
rived at home, it was perhaps as well that 
there was nobody else in the court. But 
when the morrow came, albeit we shall not 
tell whether she had any severe struggle 
with his feelings, or otherwise, upon so 
eventful a subject, she told Tom, it was very 
sudden to be sure — still keeping up a rem- 
nant of objection — but it should be as he 
wished. 

And from that moment Tom went guite 
wild. He rushed about the streets, and back- 
wards and forwards to Mr. Chirpey; and 
neglected his business to such a frightful 
extent that people got first volumes of some 
books and second volumes of others : and 
those right-minded customers who took in 
i^rtuous tracts, got numbers of comic songs- 
ter's companions' left at their houses instead. 
But these things, just at the present moment, 
were very excusable. He also told Mr. Chir- 



pey that he bad been rash and daring 
enough — ^to say nothing of the improprie- 
ty — to have the bans published in the church 
on the previous Sundays, unknown to his 
intended, and had always ingeniously pre- 
vented Bessy from being there to hear them : 
and shewed various stores of smart crockery 
and trim furniture that he had already bought 
and concealed against the event : and alto- 
gether disclosed such long planned and deep- 
Iv-laid villanies that Mrs. Chirpey at last was 
driven to say ^ahe never did !' 

And Bessy i All her customers also 
were forgotten, and yet all her usual assist- 
ants were at work with double ardor, but 
this time it was for herself. Every evening 
she ako went to Mrs. Chirpey 's, and there 
long m^terious interviews took place, at 
the conclusion of which, when they came in- 
to the parlor again where the' jolly man and 
Sprouts Were also communing, then Mr. 
Chirpey would hope that they had settled 
everything to their satisfaction : and wink, 
and stick his fingers into Tom's side, and 
point towards the ladies with his thumb, 
over his shoulder : and sometimes hazard 
such Ji^ery extraordinary remarks that Bessy 
really scarcely knew which way to look. 
But with all this, the days of the week flew 
on as if Time had had a bailiff at his heels. 

One thing, and one thing only, was a mat- 
ter of regret ; and it was that their friend 
Christqpiier was not amongst them. But 
they consoled themselves with thinking how 
surprised he would be to find it all out upon 
his return. For he was not to be told be- 
fore. Patsy was to be one brides-maid, of 
course, and a little niece of Mr. Chirpey's 
another-: and Sunday was the day agreed 
upon, thejolly man insisting that they should 
all start from his house, and that he would 
give the dinner afterwards. 

^ It shall be a dinner you know," he said : 
" not a breakfast. What's the use of having 
a breakfast in the afternoon ? That's aU 
nonsense you Jsnow. I wonder if they have 
breakfast at that time, when they sup :— - , 
some time next day I reckon." 

Special invitations were forwarded to 
Hickory and Skittler, from whom the cere- 
mony was to be kept a great . secret until 
dinner time, when the announcement of it 
was to be one of the great effects of the day. 
And on ihe Thursday and Friday, 'Bessy 
made holiday altogether and went down into 
the country, to tell her friends — she had not 
many.: one or two quiet old world people 
who lived in cottages — of the event : and 
from them she came back laden with quaint 
humble pa'esents — an old Apostle tea-spoon, 
a Toby Philpot jug, a patchwork quilt, and 
such like J together with promises of all the 
flowers on the Saturday night that the gar- 
dens still afforded. 

Nobody at all interested m the matter 
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knew how the intervening day» paaeed, eve- 
rything was in such a whirl. Even Mr. 
dhirpey declared that he £elt quite "" off his 
beer," — that was his phrase, ^from the want 
of a little quiet to-enjoy it properly with his 

{Hpe. For as the time drew nigh, his good 
ady got BO nervous and, as he expressed it, 
*' worrity," that at last he went into one of 
his outbuildings, and shut himself up in. the 
advertising R^ Boot, with his jug and to- 
bacco, where he remained for several hours, 
taking the chair, as it were, to the party of 
Highland muff-takers, cheap tea Chinese, 

f olden lions, little dustpans, and original tea 
etlles around him. And so things went on 
until the all-important Sunday came. 

Bessy was the guest of Mrs. Chirpey the 
previous evening, in order that she might be 
properly dressed betimes the next morning ; 
and Patsy and the little niece were also ac- 
commodated for the night. Sprouts was 
there early the next morning : accompanied 
by Mr. Chirpey 's steward-brother ; and very 
blythe and gay Tom looked. He was not 
driven to those shifts for a wardrobe now, 
that awaited all his holidays when we fir^t 
knew him. No— everything was made to 
measure, and new — spick and span new. 
He had the finest waistcoat that had ever 
been known to have existed without sponta- 
neous combustion by its own intensity ; a 
frock coat with a real . deep velvet collar ; 
trowsers of such an imposing check pattern, 
that they even looked alarming when hang- 
ing over the back of a ohair, and when on, 
absolutely commanded the respect of the 
spectators ; and a hat and boots so glossy 
that the raven at the hackney-coach-stand 
Buffered by the comparison when he hopped 
in his usual lop-sided manner after Tom and 
tried to peck his heels — ^lured and dazzled 
by his splendor as French larks are by the 
twirling mirrors. The only living things 
who were not inspired with awe at his ap- 
pearance were the boys — but the boys never 
respect anybody. They marched behind him 
like policemen;, or ran at his side and shout- 
ed, "Heads up, soger !." or made rude allu- 
sions to the raarketaUe price of his trowsers 
if the straps were- taken off. And when at 
last he called a cab^ in self-defence, and 
drove off in it, they hurrah'd him and ran be- 
hind ; not from any<knowledge of the event 
about to take place,. but from that general 
festive disposition which the boys in the 
streets have ; and their never failing, desire 
to promote conviviality — the same feeling of 
overflowing enthusiasm which, in former 
times brought urchins from cottages and 
ditches, until they almost rushed under the 
very wheels, to cheer the passing coach. 
But Tom, despite his uneasiness at their 
salutation, almost felt them as so many com- 
pliments ; and mentally bowed to thenv in 



cab was gCMOg in an unsuitable direction 
quited his seat apen the spikes — ^which he 
had held in spite of the oft-repeated " Whip 
behind !" of his false friends — and ran off to 
see the result of a difference of opinion en- 
tertained between a policeman and a fruit 
merchant 

When Tom got to Mr. Chirpey 's the cab 
drove into the yard, and there he saw, not 
only another cab^ but a fly of the highest 
character drawn up at the door. And look- 
ing up at the window, a little female face 
peeped over the blind, and then bobbed away 
so rapklly that, it was evident, it did not yet 
consider itseif quite fit to be seen. And the 
door was opened by Mrs. Chirpey's maid, 
who had on a cap, the front border of which 
only came to the parting between her front 
and back hair, or phrenologically speaking 
upon, the organ of tirmness, which did not, 
however, give it any portion of its attribute 
to- the sight, as it had every appearance of 
flying away behind, and was only retained 
where it was by some cunning contrivance, 
as mystic as it was invisible. 

Breakfast was over, long ago ; but there 
were two decanters — one ef red currant and 
the other of ginger wine — upon the table, 
and a pound cake, cut into window-wedges, 
on a green plate between them. Mr. Chir- 
pey, who was also got up on an extensive 
scale for the occasion with a large brooch 
and white felt hat, and a blue coat with 
large brass buttons, insisted^ upon Sprouts 
drinking several glasses o^each, to keep his 
courage up. " For," he said, '' when a man 
was going to be hung they allowed him a lit- 
tle wine ; and iherelbre Tom was certainly 
entitled to it before he was married." And 
this joke — albeit it has been made in various 
degrees of refinement by the party most dis- 
posed to'mirth, at every wedding, it is suppo- 
sed, that ever took place, and always at the 
expense of the bridegroom — never loses its 
poignancy, but Is always rewarded with a 
laugh. The jolly man's steward-brother 
knocked the table, and said ** Good again !" 
and Mrs. Chirpey's maid pretended she was 
ashamed to be seen smiling at it, and yet 
wished it to be known that she did so. 

" But Where's Bessy ?" asked Tom. 

" Oh — she's all right, up above," said Mr. 
Chirpey. " They've been getting her ready 
ever since seven this morning ; she must bie 
a walking pincushion by this time. She'll 
take as long to unroll as the mummy that 
the gentlenan exhibited to 'The People,' 
when that very respectable set of individuals 
hired my woekshop and bolted without pay- 
ing. Have another glass." 

"No — no more," said Tom. 

" Yes, do ; to drink luck. And now, as 
you are going really to begin life, mind my 
words which I taught you long ago, but 
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tntstnist everybody — it's a. b&d line to begin i 
business apon — but think lliere is some good I 
follis in the world. Only ir vod ever have 
busioess to do with a friend of * The Peo- 
ple' — why — look sharp after him : that's , 

all." : 

And Mr. Chirpey hero nodded so gjavely 
that Tom did not know what answer 
make. But a turn was given to the convi 
aation by the noise of aomebody flying down 
staira as though the most dreadful thing you 
can imagine had been upon her heela. 

" Now 1 know what thai ia," iaid Mr. Chir- 
pey. ; "more pins. They've been at that 
game ever since daylight. If more than a 
certain number of women were to be married 
in one day, Birmingham couldn't stand it. I 
can't tell where they put them all. If I was 
the bride, 1 don't know what I wouldn't do, 
ehort of murder, sooner than ait dowji to-day, 
or lean against anythiog." 

At last Mrs. Cliirpey came down, and told 
ihem that everything was ready, and with 
leas bustle and more decorum than might be 
imagined, proceeded to chutcL 

They had not long la wait The fly 
brought up the jolly man and the bride ; 
and Mra. Cbirpey with the two bridesmaidB 
came in the other cab ; and when they had 
aJl assembled, the clerlcsbowed them where 
to stand, and the caremony begaji. 

Tom had not Been Bessy before that morn- 
ing ; and when be did, deepite the solemnity 
of t^e occasion, he could not helplooliinf^ at 
her with greater love and admiration than 
«ver. Whatever the number of pins might 
have been employed in the toilet, they cer- 
tainly had not been thrown away ; for there 
was not a fold or a wrinkle in her dress, 
whioh was simply of white eilk, but made in 
aucb a manner that could ner coalomera 
have ensured a similar appearance, Beesy 
would soon have been a very rich little wo- 
man. She wa« crying — of courv* ; that was 
all right and proper to be done ;. and Ihis 
made Patsv cry, which was equally correct, 
although she did iiot hnow why, beyond that 
«nch a proceeding was expected on these 
occasions. And when Mrs. Chirpey saw 
thd two in tears, she also commenced wiping 
her eyes from sympathy ; and the small 
niece took up the epidemic, and was only re- 
strained from a violent outburst of anguish 
t>y the curtailed dimensions of the pocket 
handkerchief with which she had been fur- 
nished; and which, toasuperScial observer, 
might have passed for the piece of stamped 
paper from the top of a French p!um-boK. 

The jolly man fiKed his attentions less 
upon the ceremony than any of the others. 
He looked about, especially at the roof, and 
took snufT, and read Che " 



Skittler behaved with very commendable pro- 
priety. So that ahogslher the ceremonial 
was very nicely concluded ; and then the 
chief actors all went through a Utile door, 
the vestry, where various names had to 
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I, and by his example, 



remarkably st 
And it was during this time that Hickory 
left the church ; and when he got to the 
dsor, he took off his hat and disclosed there- 
in, to Skittler, a lot of little white favors, 
which Patsy — who had, truth to tell, be- 
trayed tiie secret — had made up an evening 
or two before. And from within the lapd 
of his coat ho drew forth an a#ny of Mna, 
that might even have supplied the bnde'a 



the whips, and even on the driver's hala ; 
and had he possessed a hammer and tacki, 
there is no deubt but that he would have 
edged the top of the cab with them in the 
same festive fashion. For. as it happened, 
curiously enough, the provision of the bou- 
quets having been everybody's business, 
came la be nobody's ; and, but tor Palsy's 
forcihought, would have been a failure alto- 
gether. 

The flyman had a great opinion of hini- 
seir He did not choose to be ranked with 
the cab-drivers ; and so while they came to 
an extempore stand by the kerb of me church 
entrance, he kept walking his one horse 
slowly up and down the street, just oh though 
he liad been waiting at a palace with steeds 
covered with gilded buckles and straps. Bat 
the instant he saw the beadle come down the 
Btepa of the porch, to whack away the boys, 
anu other kl!ers,he whipped up to the very 
spot, with a deteroiiuation and recklessness 
of consequences that would have made him 
invaluable going to the drawing-room, ot 
coming from the Berby ; and there he was, 
all rea3y, when Mi. and Mrs. Sprouts — 
think of tl^t, as yeu scarcely recognise 
Bessy Payne under her new title ; we must 
give it again — when Mr. and Mrs. Sprouts 

Then it was that, heedlesa of any bolt his 
horse might make, he twisted down from his 
box and let flowii the steps with the loudest 
possible noise they were capable of making, 
putting them up again, when the happy cou- 
ple had entered, with, if anything, increased 
tumult. He even look the task, in a very 
violent manner from the hands-of the beadle- 
But he didn't care for the beadle — not a bit. 
If it had not been Sunday, and any gentle 
man .of sporting habits hsd hiin near to 
back him, he would hav»fought liie be"""- 
for halfa-crown — BtsIF, scar'et collar 
all. F«t tiiB &^i»»¥^TO.xA'Jt>'*K'»*' 
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from the ranks of tbe cftb-stands ; and he 
retained all the dogged courage of the class 
that originally owned him, tempered by the 
chwalric feeling which constant association 
with a superior class of society had imbued 
him with. 

There bad been a great many weddkigs 
that week. The epidemic had been raging 
with fearful violence, even m Uie west, which 
is at all times the last place attacked by 
popular disorders ^ but there was not 
amongst them all, a more happy, sirgle- 
hearted disinterested match than had been 
perfected that day — a match that the damp 
and chill of the ^world would not aflectr— that 
would burn more brightly, the harder the 
rubs it en<iDuntered — that would be ^ war- 
ranted to keep in any climate." 

Of this both Tom and Bessy were well 
and honestly assured, when the door was 
banged to, with an ostentatious ferocity that a 
seconH-class porter on a railway would hard- 
ly have dared assume, and the fly moved on. 
But the cabmen were not to be outdone. 
They made quite as great a noise, if not 
louder, and would not Sdt the fly get a-head 
at all, but kept close upon its spikes, deter- 
mined not to be shaken oS, Hickory and 
Skittler did not keep to the great thorough- 
fares, but took artful short-cuts, unki^own 
even to the man who had made the last map 
of London ; so that they arrived at Mr. Chir- 
pey's residence even before the chief com- 
pany. 

In another minute when the procession ar- 
rived, they were at the door — apart from the 
road, and shut in by the tall palings and ad- 
vertising v%ns — ready to receive Tom and 
his pretty little wife with a cheer or two — 
which, for good feeling, might have rivalled 
in intensity, if not in noise, many a cheer 
of two thousand — and had put down the 
steps themselves, caring no more for the 
man who drove the fly, thati if he had been 
its mere figure-head. 

Tom leapt out, with that peculiar fresh- 
ness which the early poets have attributed 
to a bridegroom, to ofier Bessy his arm. 
And then they went up the steps w.tii a 
more novel prospect before them than they 
had ever before experienced — Brighton and 
the sea, seen for the first time, and under 
such delightful circumstances, for Bessy ; 
and the whole world, in a new aspect, for 
both t 



CHAPTER UV. 

CHRISTOPHER PURSUES HIS ENt)UIRI£S. 

The next mora^^, almost before the cof- 

fee-roam windows had been opened to let 

wu the fitaie smoke of the night befoie— 



which is not a cheering period of the day to 
view an hotel at, Christopher was on his 
way to Mr. Samuel Piper s, having availed 
himself of Bob*s company to find out the 
house. Chester looked as beautiful in the 
light of the early day, as it had done tbe 
evening before at sunset ; and, but for his 
anxiety, he could have lingered upon the 
bridge, listening to the roanng water, and 
looking forth upon the pleasant country, un- 
til he had forgotten everything else. But as 
Bob was also with him, he crossed on to 
Handbridge, and was not fong in arriving at 
the house he was in quest of. 

It was a small cottage up a garden, with 
a little ditch of running water behind it, 
which certainly excit^ surprise when 
shown as the stream from which Mr. Piper 
procured his salmon. For, as Bob had ob> 
served, it ran previously by the side of the 
public way from the high ground ; and as 
large fish were not often found in fields on 
the tops of hills, nor on the other hand, are 
given to leaping up drains and through iron 
bars, it was wonderful hew they got there. 
Under the eaves of the houses, a great many 
rods and poles were lying along upon books, 
and these could scarcely have been for fish- 
ing in the water in question : nor just at 
present did there appear anything to catchy 
except a quantity of minnows, who were 
wiggling along, all with their heads one 
way, and making simultaneous darts at any 
insect or speck of food that the wind blew 
to them. 

Mr. Piper was an aged man, and looked 
as if, after nature cast him, he had warped 
in the drying ; for he was bent almost dou- 
ble — probably the result of a long career as 
a post-boy. He still kept the proper dress 
of his class, and wore an old , limp, white 
hat, stuck all over with artificial flies and 
fish-hooks, some of which, got loose, fl.ut* 
tered about his face, without causing him 
any uneasiness. When Christopher first 
saw him, he was nailing up a little mecha- 
nical man on a pole, destined to turn about 
and fight the wind in all directions with two 
paddies that he carried in his hand ; and 
this appeared to be, in some measure, a sign 
ofoue of Mr. Piper's callings, for such a 
quantity of small windmills, cherry-clacks, 
and bird-disturbers generally, as were perch- 
ed about upon poles and trees, had never be- 
fore been seen. Tlje noise they made was 
quite bewildering. 

" Well, old man, how's everything this 
morning V* enquired Bob, as they approach^ 
him. 

Mr. Piper was a long time getting up his 
head to look at them, and an equal period in 
shading his eyes with his horny, mottled 
hand : for he led an owlish kind of exis- 
tence, and sunlight somewhat confused his 
eif eei^lol *, hut in the middle of the night, and 
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near a river or a copse, he could see like a 
«at. 

" How do, Bob ?" enquired Mr. Piper. 
« What's the news ?'' 

** Nothing partiklar," replied the waiter.; 
** but here's a young gent wants to have a 
little conversation with you." 

Mr. Piper looked at Chrieto}%er, as much 
as to say, '' And what have you come 
about ?" his first thoughts being that an in- 
quiry was going to l^ instituted by some- 
body who had missed some game from his 
estate. 

" I want to know," said Christopher, com- 
ing to the relief of his apprehensions, " if 
you remember bringiog a lady and gentle- 
man to the Hotel, one wet evening 

nearly twenty years ago ?" 

" Why, that's a long time to think on," 
answered Mr. Piper, looking about as if to 
find a reply in his weathercocks and cherry- 
tracks. 

" I remeniber it," said B<5b, ** and I ^are 
say I can bring yoa to. Don't you recollect 
when we dri^ your wet clothes that we 
nigh blew up the cook ?" 

" Lor' bless me," returned the other, as he 
set down upon a log, " that was the night, 
Burely. And I had some powder in my 
jacket, eh ?" 

" All right," said Christopher, eagerly : 
** Go on." 

" Go on where ?" asked Mr. Piper, not 
exactly knowing what he was called upon 
to explain. 

»* Where did you come from that even- 
ing ?" asked the other. 

" Well— -4et me see^that requires a little 
-sort of consideration. 'Twasn't Nortwich, 
because I hadn't been on that road, curious 
enough, for ten year together, not in the sad- 
dle. But I knew the plaoe well enough. 
Oh, bless you, yes ; druv there often and 
often. And it wasn^'t from Wrexham. Stay 
A while — stay a while." 

" Perhaps — " observed Christopher. 

" Hush !" interrupted Bob ; "don't put 
him out — he's thinking. He's like the owl, 
you know," he added, dropping his voice to 
a confidential tone ; *' don't talk much, but 
thinks uncommon ; and that's why the old 
lady bought the owl, you recollect, in prefe- 
rence to the parrots. Don't you know the 
story ?" ^ 

" No, never mind now," said Christopher ; 
" wait a minute." 

" I've got it," cried Mr. Piper, suddenly. 
" We come from Flint." 

" You are sure ?" 

" Yes^Flint it was, because I took back 
a lawyer in the return chay, who lived at 
Denbigh ; and he seemed to know something 
about it all." 

" And his name ?" asked Christopher, 



" do you recollect lus name f Was it Gadge 

—eh ?" 

" No, that I don't ; bat he lived at Den- 
bigh," replied Mr. Piper. 

Several more questions were put, but the 
informant's stock of knowledge relating to 
the subject appeared tobe entirely exhausted. 
So Christopher gave him a trine, and then 
returned back to the inn with Bob, to await 
the next chance of a cart to Dr. Aston's.— 
MarketHclay favored him ; and that same af- 
ternoon he was dining with his old friend. 
He had a great deal to tell Dr. Aston, and a 
great deal to hear in return. For he had 
now many questions to ask, and several of 
Ihese he was so fond of hearing answered, 
that he would ask them over a great many 
times in different shapes. Mr. Mole entered 
into all the business with as much interest 
as if it had related to the pedigree of a moth, 
and was no intrusion. In fact, he could not 
have been had he wished ; for the surgery 
1)ell kept up such a chime all dinner-time, as 
if it had been trying to go through all the 
changes of a triple bob-major by itself — that 
he got his dinner as he could, which was by 
fits and starts, but more especially the lat- 
ter. 

Dr. Aston recommended Christopher to 
follow up the information he had got from 
Mr. Piper, and go at once to Denbigh, even 
offering to advance him whatever money he 
required for tbe journey. But the lectures 
had still left a little store in his possession, 
so he thanked the worthy old gentleman, as 
he declined to borrow any ; and the next 
morning was again on his way through 
Chf ster, rising up betimes, as he wished to 
get over the distance in one day. 

He stopped at one of the inns, at which 
the coach from Chester put him down, and 
after a few enquiries of the waiter, started 
off upon his mission, to which he had at pre- 
sent but a very little clue. But he nad 
found out who was the oldest solicitor in tbe 
place, and to him he accordingly went. 

The lawyer received him very kindly. 
He was a mild-looking, grey-headed person, 
who ought to have been an old English gen- 
tleman in a hall, instead of what he was in 
an office ; where the pikes and guns and 
bows were exchanged for quills and steel 
pens and red tape ; and the swords and good 
old bucklers that are reported to have stood 
those good old blows, had turned into deeds 
and japanned boxes and almanacs of ob» 
struse and painful annual information, every 
bit of which was connected with something 
to be learnt or done before you could jjay 
anybody anything or receive it yourself. To 
this gentleman, Christopher explained b« 
business as briefly as possible ; and war 
lighted to find that, by chance, he hps 
upon the right person. 

« Sit dowTL,m^^«w^vtr ^^^'o'*^ 
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whose name, by the brass plate, was Blan- 
dy, " and pray keep your nat on— now do, 
to oblige me. Let me see — what did you 
say ? about Mr. Gudge — Joshua Gudge, I 
believe — ^yes, that's it— very good : my for- 
mer partner." 

*' Indeed !" observed Christopher,^deUghted 
at the news. 

" Yes, my partner ; but only for a few 
months, understand. In fact, we were not 
partners altogether ; he merely waited to in- 
troduce me when I came into his practice, 
and then went to town : at least sol heard." 

" Do you recollect anything connected 
with a marriage of any of his clients, under 
strange circumstances,"' said Christopher. 
** A Sir Frederick Arden, or perhaps — " and 
he hesitated and put the question in a tre- 
mulous voice, '* or perhaps he was known 
as Mr. Edwards." 

" God bless me I yes, to be sure !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Blandy, all in a breath. *< Ed- 
wards ! Edwards ! whv, where can I have 
seen that name ! Mr. i^ltch ! only my clerk, 
Sir ; a very intelligent man. Mr. Fitch — 
here !" 

At the summons Mr. Fitch appeared. He 
was 'mild and polite, and wore his nails 
inkv ; whilst about his ftice were various 
dark smudges, as if he had tried to make 
himself mustachios with his pen, but failed 
in the attempt for lack of determination. 
From absence, or habit, he had stuck a long 
quill behind each ear, the shafts of which 
projected like snail's eyes or lobster's feelers 
in front of his head, and gave him a very in- 
vestigatinff appearance. 

« Mr. Fitch," said Mr. Blandy, " do you 
remember when you were with Mr. Gudge, 
the name of Edwards amongst your cli- 
ents ?" 

Mr. Fitch thought a moment, looking first 
at the old carpet, and then, suddenly, at the 
ceiling, as though his ideas could be bright- 
ened by the rapid transition. And then he 
answered : 

" I think. Sir, that the name was amongst' 
the old bundle of letters we found in the se- 
cretary." 

" To be sure, so it wasf Mr. Fitch," re- 
plied hia employer, " and they are there 
now. That will do. I will call when I 
want you again." 

As the clerk withdrew, Mr. Blandy went 
to an old time- dyed piece of furniture, and 
took out a packet of letters. They were 
tattered, and dimsy, and had their corners 
nibbed off. Some were doubled and crum- 
pled, as though they had been kept in the 
Socket ; from others the seals crumbled into 
ingy red dust ; and all required care in 
opening, lest they should tear into strips 
where they had been folded. Important, 
however, as their contents might have been, 
ibejr differed Utile in appearance from t\\e\ 



generality of tied-up bygone letters. And 
with such we are all familiar, for we all 
hoard them. 

Yet it is difficult to tell tp what end we 
keep these old memorials ; for their perusal 
affords, in most cases, but little pleasure. — 
Many indeed are never looked at again, and 
yet we coald not destroy them without a 
struggle ; others only bring forward evi- 
dences of words broken, and hopes chilled, 
and friendships gradually dissolved — of old 
attachments turned away, and stubborn con- 
tradiction of all the trusting in futurity, 
whose promise we once clung to. One 
class of them alone can call up our best 
feelings. If the almost-forgotten memorials 
of the once dearly-Beroved" and long-departed 
can carry our sympathies away from the 
cold hard present over intervening years of 
struggling and vexatious toil, to that almost 
holy period of the gone and past — once more, 
if but for a moment, calling up old thoughts 
and old affections ; or soothing, by one lonely 
unsuspected burst of tears, overcharged 
hearts which have long required easing of 
their burden, there is yet enough — there is 
more than enough — in these old letters 
to plead an excuse for so sacredly preserv- 
ing them. 

Mr. Blandy turned over the documents, 
and at last came to some which, with no 
small risk to their continuitv, he pulled out 
from the tape which bound them. 

" Here we have them," he said. *' I was 
sure Mr. Fitch would recollect all about it. 
Let me see — ah ! ah I um ! — this is the one 
T especially recollect. It is dated from Naa- 
tellyn, and relates to — yes, to his marriage." 

Christopher scarcely breathed trom keen 
expectation. 

" I can cairit all to mind now," Mr. Blan- 
dy went on,^ " and I have no doubt we shall 
come to sorate information. Here is mention 
made, distinctly, of the marriage under the 
name at the parish church — I know it well, 
a little place like a cottage, in the mountains 
— and the letter is signed Frederick Arden. 
You should by rights go there and see." 

" Is it far ?*' asked Christopher, eagerly. 

" Not so far, but you would socm clear the 
ground," replied Mr. Blandy, half smiling at 
his anxiety. " It is about twenty miles from 
here — a morning's journey for to-morrow." 

" Not to-night ?" asked Christopher. 

" Well, I think not to-night," replied tlse 
other, *' for we have more papers to look 
over. Suppose you dine with me to day ; 
and after dinner we will go over them. For 
just at this moment, I have one or two per- 
sons waiting to see me." 

Although not altogether pleased at the de- 
lay, Christopher accepted the inviJation rea- 
dily; and going back to the inn at which 
the coach had put him down, he wrote a \et- 
tet\joT>t. K^\.QT\, \i^ ihe cross post, telling 
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him how be bad progressed in his expedition, 
and then sauntered about the borough until 
Mr. Biandy's dinner hour. 

There was much to amuse him — under 
other circumstances there would have been 
a very great deal indeed^ but he had * other 
matters to think about^ ' However, he stroll- 
ed about the ruins of the old castle, and 
learned from an old gentleman in gaiters and 
round-toed shoes, with an umbrella, although 
it was a lovely day — who sat down on a 
bench beside him by^ance, how Earl Lacy 
of Lincoln who built the castle — the archi- 
tect having been, for a wonder, neither Juli- 
us Caesar nor the Devil — ^ho^ this same no- 
bleman walled in an entire village to form 
his domain, but losing his son, who tumbled 
down the castle well by some mistake, went 
away and never returned again, whereby the 
castle was never finished. And this ro- 
mantic information being finished, the com- 
municative old gentleman came to the muni- 
cipal, and discoursed learnedly of the lighting 
and paving, the fairs and assizes and espe- 
cially the borough council, which he appear- 
ed to think indirectly ruled England, until 
Christopher was surprised to find how rapid- 
ly the time had passed, even with the half 
attention and random answers that he had 
given to his communicative acquaintance. 

He returned to Mr. Blandy's at ihe ap- 
pointed hour to dinner, and as they were 
quite alone, for his new friend had been a 
widower some years — Christopher told the 
lawyer everything connected with his career. 
He spoke of his dim recollection of his early 
days in the salt mine — his subsequent wan- 
derings with Hickory, and his abduction by 
Sir Frederick Arden before he was sent 
abroad, all of which raised a strong interest 
in his behalf. 

" You shall go with me early to-morrow 
morning," said Mr. Blandy, " to Nantellyn ; 
and there we will see if there remains any 
clue to what is evidently an important mys- 
tery. Is Mr Gudge now in town ?" 

'* I do not know at present," replied Chris- 
topher, " but I have a friend who would tell 
me directly. Do you want him down here ?" 

« On the contrary," said Mr. Blandy, " I 
would not have him know what we are 
about. It is many years now, since I last 
saw him," he went on. " He was a low 
pettifogging lawyer in the borough; not 
particular what he engaged, in, and he got 
his principal business by travelling about 
from one town to another on market days, 
and working up the farmers into actions. 
But it is a trait in your cunning people, that 
they sometimes outreach themselves ; and so 
at last it happened with Mr. Gudge." 

** Did he fail ?" enquired Christopher. 

"No — not exactly that ; but by being too 
clover he so complicated his affairs, that he 
was on the verge of insolvency, when I pur- 



chased his practice before it fell to pieces. 
He still loitered around the neighborhood, 
and picked up a few jobs in the neighboring 
counties, but our term of agreement prevent- 
ed him from doing anything here. Suddenly 
he disappeared. It was said that he married 
the daughter of an innkeeper on the Holy- 
I head road, and had some property with her. 
However, he went up to London ; and we 
never saw him in this part of the world 
again." 

Christopher was enabled to take up some 
'of Gudge's history from this point, but there 
was still an hiatus of some years that he 
could not supply. He looked forward to the 
morrow, however, to bring some httle more 
information. 

It came, and with it another fine day : and 
an equally fine journey through scenery that 
waa beautiful even after Switzerland ; and 
at noon they got to the village in question 
and found out where the clerk lived, who 
.was a mildewed little man, who looked as it 
he had got mouldy from constantly being in 
tl e church, which was also old and small and 
damp. 

It was not a very nice looking church, la 
any wise. The wet had come through the 
roof and made black patches on the groins 
of the arches, and the windows appeared to 
have been glazed with flattened wiue bottles, 
and were very dark and gloomy, especially 
where the. ivy half-covered them. Such a 
collection of noseless, and otherwise harshly 
treated ladies and gentlemen of tlie middle 
ages, as knelt about the monuments you ne- 
ver saw ; and high up the walls were pro- 
jecting bits of iron on which were put rusty 
machines said to be helmets, but looking 
wondrously like dust-hole saucepans, or that 
class of iron cooking utensils generally 
found at the bottoms of rivers. There was 
an old closet in tlie side of the chancel, 
which, when the oven-looking door was 
opened, disclosed a heap of old coffin plates 
and handles, and rusty nails with shreds of 
black cloth hanging to them. The charity 
children call it " Bogy's Hole ;" and had an 
indistinct notion that everybody who died in 
the parish, wherever they were buried, some- 
how or other always got there eventually, 
for the purpose of rushing out and catching 
hold of the ancles of the last person left in 
church ; and this superstition, especially to 
wards the close of dark afternoon ser^ces, 
had an effect upon their orderly departure, 
which none of the teachers could prevent. 

" This lock won't open. Sir," said the 
clerk, as he learned that Mr. B'andy and 
Christopher wanted to go inside the church, 
and 80 accompanied them there from his house. 

" Is that the right key ?" asked the law- 
yer, looking at the huge iron instrument, 
which appeared to have been made for a pan- 
tomime a very long time ago. 
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** Oh ! it's the key — but it's just as it takes 
it One day we coald'nt go through the 
doorway, so everybody was obliged to ^et 
iD by the window. That other key belongs 
to the registers; but it don't have much 
work." 

** Indeed !■' 

" No, Sir — it's such a plaguey obstinate 
village. Nobody agrees witn anybody, and 
so they never marry : and nobody 1l die first, 
just out of uppishness like. * No,' they seem 
to say ; * why should I die before you ?' 
And 80 tlioy go on, Sir — nothing but pride. 
Ah ! that's it at last !*' 

The latter words applied to the opening of 
the door, which — ^after the key had turned 
round several times without doing anything, 
and then resolutely refused to move, and 
next had been pushed in so far that it nearly 
tumbled through on the inside, at last yield- 
ed ; anJ allowed the party to enter. 

" Have you been clerk here long ?" asked 
Mr. Blandy. 

" Six and thirty year come next Advent," 
said the old gentleman ; " and never missed 
my place from here on Sundays. There are 
many 1 have christened, married, and buried, 
look you ; when they did do those things." 

" Do you remember," continued Mr. Blan- 
dy, looking over one of the old letters for 
the date ; " do you recollect about that time 
a lady and gentleman named Arden living 
about here — Arden, or Edwards was it ?" 

Christopher was trembling with expecta- 
tion, as the old clerk took a pair of neavy 
horn spectacles from his pocket, and wiping 
the glasses with his coat tails, which evi- 
dently made them dimmer, put them on and 
peered over one of the books, as he kept 
mumbling to himself. At last he said. 

'* To be sure I do — to be sure I do ; and 
now you mention both the names, I know 
who you mean. They were married here." 

" Mirried !" cried Christopher. 

" Yes — that they were," continued the old 
man, as he kept turning over the leaves of 
the register, and making a perfect journey 
of eyesight from ibe top to tne bottom of the 
pages. 

" They were not when they first came, for 
the bans were put up as usual whilst they 
stopped at the inn ; but nobody ever said any 
thing against them. There — there's the en- 
try ; I knew I should find it." 

With a quivering lip, and face perfectly 
blailched by his emotions, Christopher push- 
ed the old man's hand aside as it pointed to 
the record, and gazed upon it until his eye- 
balls smarted with intensity. And then, en- 
tirely overcome ; as he looked for the first 
time upon his mother's name — entered as 
Margaret Ellis — ^he let his head fall tipon the 
book and burst into a flood of tears, almost 
hysterica] in their violence. 
The others were silent. Mr. B\aivdy pwi\ 



his hand upon his arm and pressed it kindly, 
but said nothing: and the old clerk wu 
wondering what could have caused the ex- 
citement. At last, that he might have a 
chance of finding^ out, he went on : — 

" They lived here hard upon a twelve- 
month. Sir, until the lady was about to be- 
come a mother. What was curious, was 
this. After the marriage, which was in the 
name of Arden, as you see, the gentleman 
chahged it to Edwards, and by that they went 
all the time they wer%j[iere." 

**But what did the people think about 
this ?" 

" Oh — they supposed it was all right, and 
didn't trouble their heads about it. Only 
sometimes — not very often though — ^letters 
used to come still directed to Mr. Arden, and 
now and then a title, but I really forget now 
what it was." 

I" Ask him. Sir," said Christopher to Mr. 
Blandy, as. if unable to put the direct ques- 
tion ; " ask him if he knows how or when 
they left." 

** I can't say," replied the old man as he 
shook his head. " I did hear that at last 
they were not so happy together. The gen- 
tleman would go away for a fortnight or 
more at a time, leaving the lady here by 
herself; and it's a dullish place for any one 
alone. Then the servants said that she used 
to Cry a great deal — especially as the time 
drew near when she expected her baby to be 
born." 

" And did they visit nobody about here ?" 
asked Mr. Blandy. 

" Nobody," returned the clerk. " There 
was one party used to come now and then— 
I forget his name : but he was a lawyer be- 
cause he put all the things down properly on 
paper for the landlord when our inn was 
sold ; and was paid for it." 

" Gudge !'' ejaculated both Mr. Blandy 
and Christopher, simultaneously. 

" And then," continued the old man "one 
bad day in the beginning ofspring they went 
away. The doctor who had been spoken to 
about the lady was paid I know just the 
same ; and so was everybody else in the vil- 
lage. But we never heard of them again." 

" Does your clergyman know any more 
about it, do you think ?" asked Christopher. 

" No, Sir ; he's a young man — come here 
ten years after if." 

" Nor the medical man ?" 

'• He miffht, but he didn't stay in the vil- 
lage, for he got nothing to do. Not bat 
what he was a clever gentleman enongii, bat 
nobody was ill, so he left." 

" Well," said Mr. Blandy, « I think we 
have learned enough for one day. I will 
copy down one or two memoranda, and per- 
haps you may see us again." 

Christopher gave the old man a liberal 
bwvxi toT Vi\E attendance, and then left the 
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church with Mr. Blandy, who wished him to 
return to Denbigh. But he was ao extreme- 
ly anxious 1o carry back to Dr. Aston all he 
liad learnt ; and his brain was so bewildered 
^nh what he dared and feared to hope at 
the same tim*?, that he was also glad, if but 
for ever so short a space, to be by himself. 
-A.nd as it was a nearer way by far to cross 
"the country than return by Chester, be hired 
a conveyance — ^the only one the place pos- 
sessed — ^to take him, intending to come bsick 
forthwith to Mr. Blandy. That good gentle- 
man promised to make fresh enquiries and 
investigations, now they had got such ex- 
cellent points to start from; and warmly 
shaking him by the hand, and telling him 
that he could scarcely guess what was in 
store for him, they departed, after the most 
eventful day of Christopher's life. 

That night he was again rattling alon^ 
the straggling street of the sal^ town until 
lie stopped at Dr. Aston*s door. It was late, 
but an unexpected present of butterflies 
from his Chester contemporary had induced 
the worthy doctor to sit up beyond the usu- 
al hour ; and Mr. Mole was keeping him 
company in the lively employment of send- 
ing compound powder of chalk — '' pulv : cret : 
comp ;' as he called it — ^throngh a sieve, for 
the children who would eat so many plums. 
So that, to his great joy, Christopher was 
enabled to tell enough before he went to bed, 
which he was not desirous of doing, for, in 
his present state of mind, sleep was out of 
the question. 



CHAPTER LV. 

DR. ASTON ACCOMPANIES CHJIISTOPHER TO 
LONDON ; AND IS PRESENT AT A LECTURE. 

During the week that ensued, afler Chris- 
topher's expedition to Denbigh, he was con- 
stantly backwards and forward, on visits to 
Mr. Blandy, who, having once got certain 
data, was enabled to compare them with 
other papers and evidences that he found in 
his possession, and had soon put the whole 
business in very good train for his young 
client to act upon. And then Christopher 
thought it would be time enough for him to 
set off for London. 

To his surprise, no less than to his de- 
light, when he mentioned that he was about 
to depart for the metropolis. Dr. Aston of- 
fered to go with him. 

" It is several years," he said, " since I 
have had a holiday, and nearly a quarter of a 
century since I have seen London. It must 
have altered very much since 1 was a student 
there. Grittles — my good woman — ^I think 
of going up to town with Mr. Tadpole.*' 

" Why surely. Master Robert, you're not 
dreaming of it now," replied the old house- 



keeper. "I wouldn't, no, not for worlds! 
To think of bavins lived so long, and com- 
ing to such an endat last." 

Here the railway rose before her eyes, 
along which the roaring engines were now 
running, as she herself had seen from the 
window of a house, on a hill a ^eat way 
off. And she at once conceived that her 
master was about to start upon a journey as 
vaguely dangerous as though he had been 
bound to the end of a vast rocket and fired 
ofij one dark night, into space. 

However, the Doctor determined to ^. 
The patients were all seen round, and in- 
formed of his intended absence ; so that they 
might not be ill unless it was really una- 
voidable ; and Mr. Mole had orders if any- 
thing serious happened to send off an ex- 
press at once to Chester, for the Doctor's 
friend, but on no account to call in opposing 
Mr. Kidge — ' the new man,' as Mrs. Grit- 
tles called him — because it was always dan- 
gerous to let another resident practitioner 
get a footing in a patient's house. The 
Doctor also made sure that none of his lady 
patients would require him, at all events for 
two or three weeks; and so he had bis 
things packed up, and, having seen all 
smooth, he took his departure with Christo- 
pher ; whom Mrs. Grittles now regarded as 
some young demon that had lur^ him to 
destruction. 

The journey to town was unattended by 
any remarkable circumstances. Dr. Aston 
chiefly occupied the time by telling stories 
of what it used to be, in the days of the old 
coaches, when he was a student ; and des- 
canting upon the entyftiological or geologi- 
cal features of the counties they traversra. 
But at last, despite Grittles' prophecy, they 
arrived safely, and put up for the night at 
the Golden Cross, Charinff Cross. Christo- 
pher did not so to bed though. He coald 
not rest until he had run over to Lambeth to 
the library, and at all events, got some tid- 
ings of his old friends. But he was cruelly 
disappointed to find Sprouts was from home 
— albeit he learned the news of the event 
that had caused his absence ; so telling the 
assistant who was taking care of his shop, 
that he would be back there the day after 
the next, by which time he was assured that 
the happy pair would be '* at home " again, 
he returned to the hotel. 

" I have just called to mind," said Dr. 
Aston, as they were at breakfast in the cof^^ 
fee-room, the next morning, " that to-day is 
the opening of the winter classes at the hos- 
pitals ; and it will be a veiy capital time for 
me to visit my old one. Did you ever see 
a school of that kind ?" 

Christopher never had. 

" Well — \\. uva.^ wiKviAfe '^csw. ^xyj^^ofafe -«^ 
go togel\\eT. Tte i»^ ^\.x^^\s ^ws\a^\«^. 
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bewilder me ; bnt I date say I shall recol- 
lect tlie way." 

So tliey started off; but the good Doctor 
required a great deal of care to prevent him 
from g>'tting into constant difficulties. He 
pointed at things in the windows with his 
stickf hO close to the glass that passers-by 
nearly pushed it through ; and crossed at in- 
convenient times, getting in front of omni- 
buses and amidst conflicting strings of cabs ; 
and also lost his handkerchief. But he 
eventually got to the hospital, and entered 
the hall.' 

It was all changed though. New wings, 
new wards, and new staircases in all direc- 
tions ; old windows blocked up and fresh 
doors made — ^nothing as it used to be, ex- 
cept the portraits in the board-room of long- 
gone benefactors and founders of its differ- 
ent charities. Even the school was quite 
now, built up against the windows of the 
adjoining street from which the Doctor re- 
membered that the poor. French refugees 
used to look down upon the hospital garden, 
and hang their rushlights out to harden 
them, that they might burn the longer ; or 
put their ox-tails to keep fresh in the cold, 
then looked upon as little better than carrion, 
And sold to them for next to nothing to make 
into soup, from which circumstances the 
present preparation originated. The old 
trees had gone too; and now, fresh ones 
would not grow in London as they did when 
the fields came up to the very hospital walls. 

The day was, however, more important 
than of old ; and especially to the profe»- 
Bors, who were anxiously forming their cal- 
culations as to the fresh number of ** perpet- 
ual '* entries : and etideavoring to perceive 
the effect which their prospectuses, cards, 
and advertisements had upon the students in 
general. The visitors were collecting in the 
ueatre, and Dr. Aston took his place, with 
Christopher at his side ; and then the pro- 
fessor who was to give the introductory ad- 
dress came into the theatre amidst loud ap- 
plause. 

" Why— dear me !" said Dr. Aston, " that 
must be my old friend Bulb !'* 

And he was right ; for the worthy botan- 
ist whom Christopher had encountered when 
he started on his journey stood before them. 
And looking round he perceived other old 
acquaintances, Mr. Bowles, who still ap- 
peared to be " going up in about a fortnight," 
and Mr. Jowlett; and also Mr. Cuff, who 
Was got up at an unusual expense to go and 
sit in the upstairs part of the Pantheon 
again, when the lecture was over. Messrs. 
Rubby and Shorts had got into a corner of 
the amphitheatre together, intending to play 
at cribbage, behind a paletot, as soon as the 
lecture began ; and last, but very far from 
being the least important, Mr. Barnes had 
taken up a prominent position, with some- 



body else's *' Erasmus Wilson " in his hand, 
which he was banging upon the desk and 
violently applauding eveiy stranger that en- 
tered. But previously to this, he had face- 
tiously stuck a short pipe in the mouth of 
the skeleton who hung with a balance 
weight in the theatre, and put a play- bill 
into his hand, which gave him rather a con- 
vivially-disposed appearance than otherwise. 

Introductory lectures are not very lively 
affairs, so we need not report the present one ; 
but as soon as it was ovei:, Dr. Aston went 
round to the Museum to make himself known 
to Dr. Bulb ; telling Christopher to go into 
the pupils' room, which was now very nice 
and clean in honor of the day, where most 
of the students had assembled. 

" Why — you're the lecturer J" said Mr. 
Barnes, who had got near the fire-place, and 
was very harmlessly sawing off the corner 
of the mantelpieoe, with a saw that he had 
found in the dissecting-room. "You re- 
member meeting us out by Finchly, don't 
you ?" 

" To be sure I do," said Christopher. 

" Of course ; come and sit down and join 
us. You are not going to be a doctor — are 
you ?" 

" No, indeed," said Chriatopher, smiling. 
" That's well," replied Mr. Barnes ; 
" don't ; at least whilst a respectable street- 
crossing, or an eligible chimney is open to 
you." 

"Is there another lecture to-day, Sir," 
asked a new man of Mr. Barnes, evidently 
roffarding him as the ^eat authority of the 
school. 

The speaker was a regcdar country stu- 
dent, just fresh from the surgery and retail 
of a villa£[e apothecary. His face waj tan- 
ned and chubby, his hair cut very short be- 
hind — for new men always have their hair 
cut very short or very long, behind ; his cut- 
away coat was of a bottle green with brass 
buttons ; his hat something between a qua- 
ker's and a stage-coachman^s ; his trowsers 
dingy drab, without straps ; his shirt collar 
most exuberant ; an old fashioned brooch 
stuck in an old black stock — and you have 
his picture. 

Mr. Barnes looked sideways, and ob- 
served with a slight contemptuous expres- 
sion : 

" Don't ' Sir' me : I'm not used to it at all. 
My name's Barnes — what's yours ?" 

" Anthony Simmons," said the new man. 

" Very well, Anthony ;" replied Mr. 
Barnes, " now then ; what is it ?" 

" Are there any more lectures to-day ?" 

"Not unless this gentleman gives you 
one," said Mr. Barnes, pointinff to Christo- 
pher. " He's a .great lecturer," he contin- 
ued, whispering to the new man, " Mr. Jolm 
Hunter, you've heard of him you know." 
\ Kivi xVieci \vQ ^eut on aloud : " Can you 
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give us a Kttle ' Sports and Pastimes ' with 
the chill off, if you please ?** 

Christopher iaaghed at Mr. Barnes' grav- 
ity, as well as at Sue admiration with which 
the new man regarded him since he had 
heard his name, of which he had some indis- 
tinct notion. He replied he could not call 
to mind any subject at present. 

" Very well," said Mr. Barnes : I am not 
proud. I will give a lecture, especially to you, 
Anthony, and the other new men, to whom 
I will offer some advice respecting your 
studies. New men, at the door : either come 
in or out because there is a confounded 
draught. Attention." 

Whereupon the new men getting a little 
nervous, and not knowing precisely what to 
do, came in and closed the door. 

" It is customary," observed Mr. Barnes, 
" for pupils entering upon a course of lec- 
tures, to pay for the privilege. Therefore, 
I hope that none of you will object to send 
out for a pot of half-and-half. Who is the 
noble volunteer that will thus walk at once, 
for the small charge of sixpence, into the 
esteem of his fellow-pupils ? That's right, 
Anthony : give it to me." 

The new man had not an idea of contri- 
buting to the fund ; but he was so startled 
^by the proposal, ttiat his sixpence was im- 
mediately forthcoming. The porter was 
then despatched for the beer ; with orders 
to bring it back in a basket, for fear that the 
governors might see it : and Mr. Barnes com- 
menced : 

" Gentlemen ; I h«ld in my hand a card 
very nicely printed, with a border round it 
of ornamental design, and a bird with a long 
tail at each of the corners. It contains the 
names of the lecturers; and the names, 
weights, and colors — ^no, that's wrong — ^the 
names, hours, and terms of the lecture. And 
now I will tell you what to attend to. Hem ! 
Gentlemen : I would have you follow these 
sciences at your ease — at dinner and sup- 
per, when the anatomical examination of a 
nicely done chop, or a broiled kidney will be 
found, if anything, rather agreeable than 
otherwise. Lecturers will favor you with a 
sight of a gold fish's tail through a micro- 
scope to show you the circulation. As there 
are fifty to see this spectacle, and as it is 
•more than probable that the fish dies be- 
neath the glance of the fifth spectator you 
will not learn much from this. But tell the 
lecture!* you see the globules plainly — a 
thing I never did, but never mind — and then 
he will sign your certificates *very dili- 
gently.' You will be shewn also something 
in the brains called a hippocampus major, 
which is as much like a sea-horse as it's 
like a Welsh rabbit. But all this is really 
of no use. Therefore, remember — stop a 
minute-- here's the porter with the beer." 

As Mr. Barnes spoke, the porter of the 



hospital entered with a covered hand-basket, 
from which he prod peed a quart pot, and 
lianded it to the lecturer ; who, having taken 
what he called *■ a moderate quencher ' con- 
tinued : — '* Gentlemen : your whole career, 
meeting, as it does, the vestiges of creation 
applied to the reasoning faculties in the pur- 
suit of science, under difficulties that the 
mighty mind of Time alone subdued to pop- 
ular improvements in the already over- 
crowded thoroughfares of mental and social 
discrepancy : returning — ^I said returning-^ 
Anthony ! what the devil did J say ?" 

At this Mr. Barnes turned round so sharp- 
ly to the new man that he was quite startled. 

^* I — really ;" he stammered, " I'm very 
sorry, but 1 don't know." 

" Because, sir," said Mr. Barnes severely, 
^ you have not been attending. How can 
you hope to prosper in a profession, to per- 
fect you in which, your friends are, no doubt, 
depriving themselves of many comforts^-eat- 
ing hares without jelly, drinking raisin in- 
stead of port, and burning muttons instead 
of moulds ! And this is tl^ return you make 
for such denial ? For shame, Anthony !" 

The new man was quite touched at Mr. 
Barnes's paihos. 

*' Now, Sir, remember if you can," coiv- 
tinued Mr. Barnes, sternly, *' never again to 
insult so grossly, one who's only aim can be 
to improve your almost utterly extinguished 
intellects." 

The old pupils could stand it no longer : 
they had kept the best faces they could dur- 
ing the exordmm of Mr. Barnes, but now 
they all burst out into a shout of laughter, 
as the new man, not clearly understanding 
what it was all about, but believing that 
some how or another he had been guilty of 
very gross misconduct, hoped Mr. Barnes 
wouldn't think any more about it, in a most 
humble and polite manner. Just at this 
moment. Dr. Aston, who had finished his 
talk with his old friend, put his head in at 
the door to look after Christopher. 

" How do you find yourself by this time, 
Sir?" enquired the ^er- vigilant Mr. Barnes, 
who saw the good Doctor's features: not,iiow- 
ever, having any recollection of having ever 
seen them before, or, indeed, knowing what 
previous^ate of general health he had been 
in, but speaking with that bonhomie which 
characterised all his actions. 

" Come in, Sir," he went on, as the Doc- 
tor retreated a step, thinking, at the instant, 
•that there was some mistake. " What can 
we do for you, Sir ? We're ready for any- 
thing — ^from taking up a bill, to taking up 
an artery. Nice amputation. Sir — cheap and 
in good cut, if you want to get rid of any of 
your limbs. Like to be trephined, Sir---do 
it considerably under prime cost. Any 
teeth ?" 

B\itb^ \Yfta\:Ya!kft,\yt, K.%\WJL^^ "^^V^ 
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was right, and he came into the papiPs room, 
closely followed by Dr. Bulb, to the great 
consternation of the new men, who believed 
that their prospects in life were now blight- 
ed forever. 

" I'm sure I beg your pardon," said Mr. 
Barnes : *' I thought you were students : 
didn't you, Anthony ?" 

But the others were too frightened to reply. 
** So we are, gentlemen," replied Dr. As- 
ton, smiling ; ** so we are all — still students, 
learning something fresh every day. You 
will find when you are my age that you will 
be a student just the same." 

Mr. Barnes inwardly disbelieved the as- 
sertion, but did not say so. However, to 
turn the conversation, he presented Christo- 
pher to Dr. Bulb, and brought to his recollec- 
tion how they had met in the botanical ex- 
cursion. This opened a fresh field of talk, 
during which the rest of the pupils shirked 
out of the room, for fear of incurring the 
displeasure of the Professor. Mr. Barnes 
alone remained, not particularly caring about 
it : for, to do him justice, in spite of all his 
noise and wild habits, he was a favorite with 
all the inmates of the Hospital, from the 
physicians and surgeons, to the nurses. 

" I think you have met a man of my ac- 
quaintance in a row," said Mr. Barnes to 
Christopher; "in which he behaved very 
badly, and I told him so. Don*t you know 
Sir Frederick Arden V 

Christopher started at the name, thus sud- 
denly alluded to. And then he enquired in 
turn : — 

" Do you know him ? Where is he just 
at present ?" 

" Oh — you have not heard then. Never 
mind. I ought not to have said anything 
about it." 

** What do yon mean ?" asked the other. 
**0f course I shall not mention it affain." 

" No, no," said Mr. Barnes : "I can't. 
'Pon my honor I told him I would not, until 
I had his leave. But it's all right; you 
shall know as soon as anybody, really, if 
you want to." • 

** But you can tell me where he is," Chris- 
topher went on. 

" Well, I may do that. I sup^e he is 
at his place down in the count^ by this 
time. What do they call it — ^Arden Court, 
I think. I'm a coming." 

The last words were addressed to one of 
his fellow-pupils, who, appearing to desire 
his presence, called him through the just- 
opened door. Upon which Mr. Barnes, not 
taking Christopher's anxiety to know more 
- about the young Baronet's affairs into con- 
sideration, but begging to be excused, shook 
his hand, told him that they should always be 
happy to see him at the school, and rushed 
off' to join hia friends. 



rary good bye, and left the hosfntal, to go to 
the Polytechnic Exhibition, which he was 
convinced, with his crotchets, would prove 
a perfect paradise to him, from which be 
should never wish to come away.. 

But Christopher had other employment on 
hand. He first went to Mr. Blandy's Lon- 
don agent — a gentleman who practised as a 
solicitor in one of the streets running out of 
the Strand, to whom the other had written a 
detailed account of the case,, coupled with 
the request that he would immediately com- 
municate with Mr. Gudge thereupon. 

Upon enquiry, he found that Mr. Gudge 
had been staying with his wife at Arden 
Court for some little time ; and Christopher, 
having learned that the y&ung Baronet was 
there also, decided at once upon proceeding 
tliere. 

The lawyer expressed himself ready to 
accompany him ^ and, therefore, having re- 
turned to the Golden Cross and left a hur- 
ried note fur Dr. Aston, he made arrange- 
ments to start off by one of the evening 
trains, and then go across the country, as he 
could, from the station nearest to Arden 
Court. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

GREAT EXCITEMENT AT ARI>£N COURT. 

Winter was falling upon the old coun- 
try-house to which we have before alluded. 
The last acorns had tumbled from the oaks ; 
and the beeches had showered down their 
crisp dry leaves upon the grass below, now 
only rearing their skeleton branches to the 
leaden sky, like the pictures of blood-vessels 
in works of anatomy, turned over by chance 
upon the book-stalls. 

All the verdure, indeed, had disappeared. 
Where the eye had rested upon a waving 
expanse of foliage, there was now nothing 
to be seen but a dull brown belt : the birds^ 
nests stood out like blots in the naked hedges, 
and the evergreens — ^never very lively ad- 
juncts to a woody landscape — appeared 
doubly gloomy in their loneliness. The 
ground was cold and soddened with wet: 
pools of water collected in the hollows of 
the park, and even in the very furrows of the 
fallow land : hills that in the summer-tide 
had risen in clear and sharp outline against 
the bright horizon, were no longer visible in 
the fog ; and ttie wind howled about the un- 
sheltered copses, as if singing dreary re- 
quiems for the autumn life that had departed. 
The pleasant green lanes turned into impas- 
sable sloughs ; and the shrubberies that bad 
been so dark and fragrant in the summe^ 



WAe, ^exft choked up with rotting leaves, 
Dr. Aston then wished the oldcontempo-\\i^T\^^v^^xJaft^^'tk^«^^-^^afik^o^ 
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of the last rain, kept op a mefatncholy and 
unceasing drip, which stole underneath the 
top layer to settle, beyond hope oft evapora- 
tion, in the mass that hid the paths. 

It was better wfthin the house. For there 
the dry logs, left an entire year in the sheds, 
blazed upon the iron dogs, a» the flames 
leapt up the chimney ; and,. on a dark night, 
a person looking at the roof without, might 
have seen such volleys of sparks at every 

Eoint whirling away upon the wind, as might 
ave led him to believe that the whole fabric 
would soon burst out in flame. Woe betide 
it, if such had been the case, with its floors 
and wainscots, and splintering rafters; and 
not more water ai^ hand than would put out 
a November bonfire, except at the bottom of 
a deep well in the court ;' which, however it 
might have been fromats locality, allowed to 
be a truth, took a- great time to be proved 
the fact. Pebbles thrown in, they were al- 
most forgotten before the hollow * chink ' 
proved that they bad touched the surface ; 
and frogs brought up at times in the buck- 
ets, betrayed as great astonishment at the 
new world they had suddenly arrived in, as 
though they had just emerged from a long tran<* 
quil doze in the centre of a block of marble. 

In the room, to yfiach we have before in- 
troduced you,. Lady Arden was sitting, one 
cold night, with her face leaning against 
the cushions of aa large old-fashioned sofa. 
As before, the table was covered with pa- 
pers, and yellow stubborn-looking deeds, one 
of which she held in her hand, together with 
her handkerchief ; and' her pale face and red 
eyelids shewed that she had been crying. 

A servant answered-to a summons she had 
been ringing. 

" Did those peopte— " and here she check- 
ed herself. *' Did Mr. and Mrs. Gudge 
leave any word about when they should be 
back to-night?" 

" No, my Lady," replied the man ; " but 
he said it might be rather late, and that we 
were not to go to bed." 

'* That wiU do," said Lady Arden, almost 
shuddering as she spoke ; '^ let me know as 
soon as they return." 

And the man left the room. 

An hour passed on ; and then the sound 
of wheels was heard ; and the deep hoarse 
bell rang in the court. Lady Arden started 
at the 'Sound ; and was about to retire, when, 
before she could gather the diflerent papers 
together, Gudge and his wife entered, but so 
wrapped up, that at first one could scarcely 
have recognised them. 

" We've come back you see, my' Lady,'' 
said Gudge; '<all right—eh? Ah! the 
fire looks cheering, don't it ?" 

" Such a dread fal night!" observed Mrs. 
Gndge, " and the rumbrella first turned 
insioe out and then blew away altogether 
horn the stick. My bonnet's all of a squelch.'* 



'* I see you've had enough to amuse you 
while we've been away," said Gudge speak* 
ing as if he had got a rusty windpipe, and 
glancing at the papers. " We've got on 
capitally at the farmer's, and nailed him for 
all his law business. Nothing like being on 
good terms with your neighbours, is there ?" 

He said this in a husky, half indistinct 
manner that showed he had been* drinking 
deeply ; and he wavered backwards and for- 
wards upon his feet so unsteadily, that Lady 
Arden was glad when he caught hold of the 
end of the sofa for support. 

" My dear," he went on, sneaking to Mrs. 
Gudge, " what's o'clock ? Nevei«^ mind — I 
don't want' to know, but. it's quite time you 
went to bed. I've got to talk to Lady Arden." 

** Nonsense G., I must diy myself. Look 
here — I'mas if I'd been dip d ii* a river." 

" Go to hied !" he added sharply.. « Am I 
master here or are you ? Go to bed !" 

He roared out the last words with such 
ferocity that his better half caught up a can- 
dle, and left the room. « 

" That's the way to manage 'em, my 
Lady," he continued speaking to Lady Ar- 
den as Mrs. Gudge's retreating footsteps 
were heard along the hall. "That's the 
way to manage 'em ; it's the eye does it- 
all the eye." 

"Will you not sit downy Sir?" asked 
Lady Arden coldly, pointing to a chair. 

" Sit down. Lady A., and in your pre- 
sence — no — never! If you had been Mrs.' 
Gudge, I should never have sat down at all. 
Mrs. Gudge is a fine woman — ^though I say 
it that ought not to say it — but she's nothing 
to you — not that !" and he snapped his fin- 
gers, " you're after my taste regularly." 

'^Keep ofF— Sir ! you are intoxicated!" 
cried Lady Arden, terrified at his audacity, 
as she shrunk back, perceiving, that Gudge 
made a lurch towards her. 

" No— don't say so, ma'am ; I mean, my 
Lady — not intoxicated exceiit by your beaur 
ty. I — that is — you know t mean that — " 

As he was entangling himself in< a mesh 
of words. Lady Arden .flew to the fire-place 
and pulled the bell rope so violently tnat it 
gave way. Almost at the very same in- 
stant, the court bell again sounded ; and the 
attention of Gudge was diverted. 

" Hallo !" he exclaimed. " Who can 
that be so late at night. Eh ? I didn't ex- 
pect anybody, and it's in nobody's way any- 
where ? Did you, my Lady ?" • 

He blundered to the bay window and look- 
ed out. The lights from the* other parts of 
the house gleamed into the court and ho was 
enabled to make out the objects. 

" Why — ^what's this ?" he exclaimed, be- 
lieving he was speaking to Lady Arden ; but 
she had left tlje room. « What's this? A 
London cab dowtv Vi-eta* CJ*a.\ \iKsosR\ssR.N 
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And contradictinj^ himself, as he f««8 m 
the habit of snapping at other people, he 
backed away from the window. 

There was bustle, however, in the hall. 
Tlie servants were there, and had opened tbe 
large door as Lady Arden came to them ; and 
then a well-known voice was heard to say : 

*' Here — some of yon : come here ! How 
much longer do you mean to^keep me wait- 
ing?" 

*' Frederick !" cried Lady Arden, pressing 
forward to the door. 

" Yes, mother ; it^s all right," replied the 
young Baronet, getting out. " Astonished 
to see me so late, I dare. say. I didn't ex- 
pect to find anybody up. Stop a minute — 
I've got a visitor." 

And to the utter surprise of his motherf he 
pulled, rather than assisted, Fanny Hamper 
from the cab, and led her into the porch 
amidst the wonder of the servants. 

** Good Heavens ! Frederick : what does 
this mean 7" asked Lady Arden, as soon as 
she found breath to speak. 
' ^' Mean, mother ? That is a good one ! 
What should it ? It means tliat young 
lady may call you the same name as I do- 
before long." 

Fanny Hamper who had been waiting to 
see how she would be received, in order that 
she might adopt the affectionate or trembling 
style of meeting -Frederick's mother, took 
advantage (^.the bewildered lady's confusion, 
and said: 

' " I hope you 'will hear me, Lady Arden, 
before you oppose -a step which must appear 
so extraordinary.""^ 

" Extraordinary indeed, Miss Hamper." 
" Heyday 1 what the devil's going on now," 
said Gudge, as he c^me from the drawing- 
room into the hall. " Is there to be anybody 
with a voice here, at all. Who's there ?" 

" Do you want to know ?" cried Sir Frede- 
rick rushing up to him, with every evident 
disposition to shew him practically. 

« What ! Sir .Frederick ?" exclaimed 
Gudge. 

"Yes — Sir Frederick," replied the other 
mimicking. "And what have you got to 
say to Sir Frederick ? And what do .you 
want here?" 

" What do I want ; oh, of course— noth- 
ing," replied Gudge, " dbthing." 

" Well then we don't sell it — so try ano- 
thei^shop;" said the young Baronet. 

" Frederick ! what does all this mean ?" 
asked Lady Arden ; ^ come to my rbom, 
and — and bring this young person with yon 
— anywhere but here." 

" Don't call her a ' person,' mother," cried 

Sir Frederick ; " or perhaps you may be 

sorry you ever did so. Fanny — go with the 

maid there. FIX put all these people to 

lights. Now — what do you wanjt V^ 



These words were addressed to one of the 
servants who came forward. 

" If you please, Sir Frederick," said the 
man : " the cab-ditver's waiting to be paid." 

" Oh-— aye— yea : stop a minute. I've 
got no change. Never mind ; tell him to 
put up for the night at 4he Arden Arms ; he 
must await somewhere; the horse can't go 
a mile further unless he was put inside." 

" This intrusion requires some explana^ 
tion," observed Gudge as he come forward 
from the bystanders. 

" Why — yon damn'd pettifogging mis- 
creant !" cried Sir Frederick, " a reptile 
that hasn't got any right to own even his 
own life — what do you mean ? What dor 
you mean. Sir ?" 

As he repeated the words violently and 
ferociously, he seized hold of Gudge's neck- 
cloth, which was tied in a miserable close 
juggUng-looking knot, about his throat, and 
twisted it round until the attorney's eyes 
started from their sockets. In vain Lady * 
Arden implored him to desist. The young 
Baronet was evidently as much excited as 
the lawyer, and now that he had once felt 
the pleasure of insulting him, like a tiger 
tasting blood, he went on with redoubled en- 
ergy. He swung him round and round like 
a child; and then, taking his other hand 
to his assistance, beat Gudge's head against 
the wainscot until it was almost cracked. 
And when he was quite out of breath, he 
flung him away with such force, that the 
lawyer spun round for several feet and then 
fell heavily upon the floor. 

" Now get up," said Sir Frederick to him ; 
"arid ni serve you so again." 

" You shall repent this," cried Gudge as 
soon as he eould speak, raising himself upon 
his elbow, but not more than -that for fear 
the other should carry his threat into execu- 
tion. 

"Pshaw!" cried Sir Frederick, "Lie 
down !" and he spoke the words^ as though 
Gudge had been a dog. 

" And you have permitted this, madam," 
continuecl the other, now talking to Lady 
Arden ; " with all these servants round who, 
who could, collectively have prevented it. 
This has settled the question. You shall 
see whether or not, I am * intoxicated.' Can 
I get up free from further injury ?" 

" Let me entreat yon, Frederick — ^for most 
important reasons-^te restrain your temper 
for a few minutes !" » 

" A few minutes i" cried Gudge ; " no, 
altogether, or here I stay — until somebody 
goes for a constable — ana leave all reascms 
altogether out of the question." 

" If you're afraid to move," continued Sir 
Frederick to the servants ; " you can at least 
go on an errand. West---run down to the 
Arden Arms and fetch that cabman back 
^g;BJm,«A<\\l\^Q ^Uar's there, ask him t» 
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eotne as well. IVd often wanted to see 
whether you coald swim or not," he went 
on addressing Gudge, "and noiv here's a 
nice cold night for the horse-pond to try it." 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when 
Gudge, who had been apparently collecting 
ail his courage, jumped upon his legs and 
cried out : — 

*' Sir Frederick ^Arden, I warn you for the 
last time to take care of what you are do- 
Tag. IVs very dangerous work, i^ir, to at- 
tack a lawyer — ^very dangerous indeed. 
You don't know how far yrm can go, with le- 
gal safety, in^n affiiir of this kind, but 1 do !" 

^ Leave the house, you miserable sneak- 
ing hound i" 

With astonishing courage, which appear- 
ed to have come at the moment, Gadge leant 
back against the billiard-table, and exclaim- 
ed, as firmly as he was able : — '* I shall not. 
Sir : I shall stay here as long as I like. For 
ever if I please," 

Lady Arden had expected, from Frede- 
rick's kindling eye and flushed face, what 
would be the return to this speech of Gudge's. 
She stepped forward to seize her boy's arm ; 
but, before she could arrest hinia he flew at 
Gudge like a tiger. Seizing bim again by 
tiie throat with his left hand, he dealt bim 
sach a shower of blows with his other fist, 
about the head and face, that the wretched 
attorney was in an instant covered with 
blood, the result of the training his young 
opponent had undergone under the tuition of 
Mr. Nick Mawley. Nor did he stop until, 
at the command of his mother, ;the two ser- 
vants stepped in and parted them. 

" Get me a hasin," criefd Gudge, as soon 
as he could speak ; '* get me a basin, and 
some water, and a sponge !" 

** Get him a coffin," replied Sir Frederick, 
" for I mean Wm to want ^ne before I've 
finished with him." And he appeared about 
to repeat the punishment ; when one of the 
servants interposed. 

• " What do yon mean, West ?" cried the 
young Baronet. " How dare you stand in 
my way ?" 

*' Because be knows his true master," 
said Gudge, as he wiped his face with a 
flaring red silk handkerchief. ^' Because 
he knows that you have no more hold over 
Arden Court then he has; and thinks it 
will be as well to keep friends wiUi the man 
in power. Now, Sir Frederick, what do 
you think of that .*" 

**Pooh! Stufl^!" answered the Baronet, 
struck at the moment by what Gudge said, 
and yet >not wishing to believe him. **Hold 
your tongue !" 

" I will not. Sir Frederick !" Gudge went 
on, perfectly screaming with rage and ez- 
dtement 

" Mr. Gudge I" exclaimed Lady Arden, 
appealhfig to him. 



''Madam!" he replied, "I will speak; 
and before them all. I tell you, Sir Fredo* 
rick, you have at present no more right to 
command here than your servants. The 
property is in my hands, and you can't touch 
it, if your life depended op it. I've a bill 
asfainst you that will make you tremble; 
and you can't touch even the very money 
that is to pay it, without I please. Now 
who's the ^ miserable sneaking hound ?'— 
now who's ^ord and master of Arden Court ? 
Do you see that lady there — ^your mother ? 
Say but another word, and I can throw her 
into prison. Lift even your finger against 
me, and it's done.'' 

And, having thus poure^d out his fury, he 
turned to the servant who brought the basin 
and water, and began to make a flurried toilet. 

Sir^Frederick Arden, who had been, dur- 
ing the speech, grasping a billiard cue with 
a restless clutch, as though he meant it every 
instant to descend upon the head of his 
enemy, when the other came to an end, 
turned rouncf^to his mother and hurriedly 
demanded an explanation. 

*' I -was in hopes that I should have been 
spared this humiliation," she answered falter- 
ingly; "jbutl fearitis Uiotrue. Frederick, 
you cannot tell what I have undergone in 
these last' few (ky 8. My heart is broken!" 

And whilst she was yet speaking, she 
(burst into a violent flood ot tears. 

There are few natures — nowever wild 
and dissolute — however blunted and insen- 
•sible — ^that have-not some good points to set 
'ofT against their general want of sympathy, 
- Sir Frederick was touched to see his 
mother thus suflfering : and perceiving that 
her grief appeared to be in the expose of the 
state of their affairs before the servants, he 
directly took her hand and led her into the 
drawing-room, closing ihe door after them, 
and e?en locking it. 

*' And now, mother, tell me : what does 
all this mean ?" he asked, as soon as they 
were alone. 

** It means all that that man has said, 
Frederick. I cannot follow the chicanery 
by which he has taken advantage of us, but 
he gradually appears, — shaving started first 
from your father's will, and the trusts 
reposed in him — ^to be getting every- 
thing into his possession. In a word it 
seems that we are ruined." 

*' But — ^ruined, mother I what do you 
mean ? I suppose this beast cannot put all 
the Court, with its park and timber into his 
pocket, or lock it up in his cash-box." 

^ No, Frederick : but he can keep us from 
touching a farthing of the produce. I hav6 
£rone over these papers until my brain has 
turned again, and without seeing anything 
to better us. He came down with his wife 
to stay here — perfectly uninvvtad^ ^vi^.sfcas^ 
forced t]b,ein»eV?«& Qiiiiii<^^-eV«^ ^x ^Cxa^^ ^c^^ 
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ligo ; and he has since acted precisely as if 
he had been at home. But now tell me — 
for during this terrible scene I have forgot- 
ten everything— what daring folly have you 
committed in bringing that girl here ? 

« Now—don't scream, mower," he replied 
in an off-hand manner : " nor, as I said 
before, don't call her names, t)ecaase it is 
not proper. You are now the Dowager Lady 
Arden.* 

"For Heaven's sake, explain yourself, 
Frederick ?" said Lady Arden ; ^ what do 
you mean V 

" Nothing more than I say,'* he continued, 
coolly poking the logs of vrood together that 
wore burning on the edffe of the l:uearth with 
the heel of his boot. *♦ I have been properly 
married to Miss Hamper, and. we have come 
here to spend the honeymoon. ~ It has all 
been done on the square." 

"The what?" enquired Lady Arden. 
thunderstruck at the intelligence. 

" The square, you know. It's no cross — 
a fair match. 'Pshaw ! — I forgot : you 
know nothing about it.. However, the 
friends have oeen written to, and the for- 
giveness implored, and all that sort of thing. 
And it's not such a bad affair after all. She 
has got money." 

He said these last words in a lower tone, 
as though he feared the walls mi^ht actually 
have those ears popularly assigned to them. 

" 1 think you might go and speak to her," 
he continned. " It has been a curious scene 
to welcome a bride home. And we came in 
a curious way too : only the money ran 
short ; and I did not know whether there - 
would be any handy if we posted. That 
cab brought us right down here to-day. 
Now go to her, mother ; and mind — be kind 
to her : for recollect, she's your daughter, 
now. I didn't tell you so at Urst before them 
all; but here" — and he searched in his 
pocket — ^" no : stop a minute that's a play- 
bill : and that's-M)h— a ccmy of a writ — well 
thank my stars I can plead minority — ^there ; 
there's the certificate. Look at it ; it's ail 
correct." 

His mother's nerves had been so unstrung 
bv the events of the evening that she was 
giad of any excuse to get back to her own 
room, to which her maid had conducted the 
youiiff lady. As she went through the hall, 
she mund that even in this brief, interim, 
Gudge had taken his departure to his cham- 
ber ; and the servants had closed up the 
Court for the night. So that soon, the only 
lights that shone forth upon the ivy that bor- 
dered the casements, and through the 
straggling and bare branches, of the creeper 
tiiat clung about them, came from ttie upper 
windows ; and some of these gleamed until 
the night was far advanced, flitting from one 
room to another, and showing that some of 
the wnuitea were ttnythmg but settled. 



But if the Court was in this state of cxeitb- 
ment, the little village that surrounded the 
Arden Arms was still more flurried that 
evening. The arrival of a London cab had 
been sufficient, in itself, to have served the 
entire population with subject matter for con* 
versation, for the next week; and the 
driver had been received, as though he had 
been a most distinguished foreigner at a 
royal court. 

And when — at an hour of the evening that 
the oldest inhabitant of the hamlet had 
never heard strike, except when lying awake 
in bed, and to which point of time the cab- 
driver's extraordinary abilities and convivial 
habits had kept the usual frequenters of the 
Arden Arms from their homes — ^when, in ad- 
dition tq this excitement, the helper at the 
hostel came in suddenly and said that a post- 
chaise and four, — ^with steaming horses and 
gleaming lamps — had got one of its wheels 
smashed all to bits against the post of tbe 
gate that enclosed the common over which 
the road ran in grazing time — then it was 
that the sadden descent of the clouds would 
have been regarded as an occurrence to 
be looked at with contempt by the side of 
such marvels. 

But so it was : and the next instant, the 
cab-driver's last wonderful feat and know- 
ing anecdote were forgotten, as the com- 
pany turned out into the lane to see of what 
use they could be to the travellers ; as well 
as to have a stare at the reported accident. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

OCR. GUDftE SUDDBNLT DEPARTS UPON AI 
VNCEKTAJN ERRAND. 

After a hurried dinner in the coffee-room 
of the Grolden Cross— ordered rather for the 
good of the house than his own— /Christo- 
pher prepared to start, with his companion, 
to Arden Court. 

But his astonishment was very great, 
almost matching his delight, when upon en- 
tering the dusty office in the street running 
out of the Strand, he encountered no less a 
person than Mr. Blandy. 

" I dare say you are surprised to see me," 
said the good gentleman ; " but I could not 
stay at home a minute longer. I found, after 
you went, so much more information about 
your afiairs, and such a number of papers, 
that I got here as soon as I could. . What 
are you going to do ?" 

Christopher explained that it was his in- 
tention to set off at once to Arden Court 

" The very thing I was going to propoflS, 
.if our friend here had not given me a hint 
\ «i.\)ou\.\)t^ YosiVust. UGud^e is there we cafr 
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xx^ l^ro a betti^r opportonity than at pre- 
fient ; so^ am your maQ." 

They were soon ready, and rattling in a 
cab towards the railway terminus, where 
the steam from many impatient engines was 
gleaming in the gas-lights. At the station 
all was bustle for the mail-train. The pas- 
sengers were crowding up to the apertures 
by which the clerks are so strongly fortified ; 
and the dorks themselves were jamming the 
tickets into those woaderfnl machines be- 
tween cofiee-pots and nut-crackers, oyer 
which they hold unlimited control, and dis- 
tributing them as fast as their pair of arms 
could do it. 

Mr. Biandy took second class tickets, 
which he always made a point of doing, 
saying that they would get there quite as 
soon as the others. And beyond the know- 
ledge of the fact, he was learned in railway 
travelling; and preferred the secoad class 
for various reasons. 

For although comfortable enough, he was 
wont to remark, there is little sociability in a 
first class carriage on a ratl^vay. Every- 
body seems to h ve an idea that he is the 
only one who is really entitled, by payment 
and position, to a seat therein ; and so is 
afraid of compromising his dignity by speak- 
ing. There is consequently no conversation : 
the heads of the four corner occupants are 
usually looking out of the windows by the 
day, or leaning against them by night ; and 
the centre ones bok at one another. By 
the same rule, however, that yon rarely see 
a pr?tty woman in an omnibus, so, somehow 
or other, you scarcely ever meet with ordi- 
nary ones in a first class carriage. And 
this fact Mr. Biandy would also insist upon. 
The second class travellers are all deep 
fellows. They come early to get a back seat 
•—or at all events to sit with their back to 
the engine. They will watch the weather- 
4}ocks well, and make their selection of place 
acceding to the wind; In warm weather 
they are chatty and communicative enough, 
since many of them are in the habit of meet- 
ing every day in the train ; and they are 
S:iven to facete observations, which end in 
rawing parallels between the engine and a 
horse ; except perhaps on Monday after- 
noons, when the talk is purely agricultural, 
and about the state of the fields on the side 
of the line, carried on by farmers* returning 
Irom Mark Lane. Bat in cold weather they 
talk but little. They insist upon dosing all 
the windows to sufiTocation ; and after a few 
-exchanged courtesies — ^taking their parcels 
out of each other's way, or spreading a cloak 
over two or three pairs of knees, they are 
heard of no more. 

As for the rattling open pig-pens apon 
wheels, which were formerly surnamed third 
ckss carriages, Mr. Biandy only looked upon 
them as wonderful machines, possessing the 



property of always meeting the rain, no 
matter from what quarter the wind might be 
blowing — horizontal shower baths, from 
whose searching power there was no escape. 
A wet, steaming, dripping coach used to be a 
melancholy object enough, swaying through 
a villiase with its compact hood of umbrei- 
las, looking for all the world like a large 
green tortowe Iving over the top ; but it was 
nothing in forforn appearance to an open 
car. There was no escaping the rain. If 
yon tamed your back to it, it filled the nape 
of your neck', if you faced it, you had over- 
flowing pockets, with an additional cataract 
from the front rim of your hat, which, before 
long, was as limp as wet brown paper. Some 
rash people used to cover their heads with 
their handkerchiefs, bat it came all the same : 
it was only prolonging the misery, as you did 
not know next where to "put your handker* 
chief when you removed it. Everything 
was ruined, from your health downwards. 

The bell rang: the door slammed: the 
last evening newspaper was sold to some 
sanguine person who expected to be able to 
read it by tlie light of the illuminated finger- 
glasses in the roof of the carriages, and the 
train moved off-^-a few friends walking by 
the side of the carnages, smiling and nod* • 
ding, to the end of the platform, and then 
having, for the hundredth time, said, " You'll 
write soon, won't you ?" retiring. 

Nobody of any singularity travelled with 
them, except an old lady, of the family yon 
always meet in second class carriages.-— 
They had first found her in great distress 
about a box, as one of the omnibuses came 
up to the door— a box unlike any ever seeft 
before. Then, being found, it was a source 
of the - deepest trouble to her on arriving at 
the train, because it would not go into any 
locker or under any of the seats : and it was . 
finalh' put into a remote van, where the old 
lady would liked to have gone as well, to be 
near it, had she not been so nervous. Like 
Mrs. Grittles, and old ladies generally, her 
ideas of steam-power were very limited. 
She looked upon the engine as somethinff 
between clock-work and gunpowder, which 
kept her in perpetual dread : and whenever 
they met a train, she gave herself up for lost. 
Indeed on these ocO'tsions her agony was 
Iterrible to witness, and some time always 
elapsed before Mr. Biandy could assure her 
that some dreadful accident had not happen- 
ed, and that nobody was crushed. At every 
stoppage she made great confusion by having 
the window down, (which stuck as fast as 
second cUss windows do generally,) and in- 
quiring of the local policeman or attendant 
time-keeper if the box was safe : or else 
she looked sharply after every passenger 
that got out, for fear he, or she, should walk • 
off with it. And when fiaa-Vc^ ^Vv^x^vsi^^ 
her do&Vma.\Xoiv, ?Jt« wi x^^xVj ^^jX \«s«s^ 
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in by her own umbrella, which pbe got in 
some marvclloasly inextricable manner 
across the door, that she was all but carried 
away from her box, after ail. 

Christopher, Mr. Blandy, and the asent, 
alighted at the next station : and iromedlate- 
ly went to the first inn to pn'Cure some 
means of conveyance to Arden Court. It 
was a new buildinj^, run up upon the specu- 
lation of the tramc that there might be, at 
eome future time, when the adjacent com- 
mon had become a peopled and flourisbing 
town. Everything had been provided 
against such a period. There was a blue 
board, with letters that absolutely dazzled by 
their brightness, running all across the hotel, 
and flauntingly blazoning forth the names 
of the brewers whose ^ entire" was retailed 
oa the premises. There were also an- 
nouncements of beds, and lock-up coach- 
houses and post-horses ; and there was, too, 
a coffee-room, on the tables* of which a wait- 
er regularly laid a number of cloths every 
day to entice travellers, and as regularly 
folded them all up agaio at night, nobody 
having come. For tlwre was a chillness 
about the cofiee-room that made people 
shiver, even in the dog days. It was jtst 
the sort of place at which, you knew by 
foresight, that if you had ordered mutton 
chops, there would have been great delay 
and confusion^ and over the blind you would 
have seen the pot-boy run to the butchers ; 
and the waiter would have brought you 
musty pale ale, and the- pickles would have 
been confined to cabbage, if indeed you got 
that: and finally^ you would have been 
strenuously recommended to try eggs and 
bacon, and perchance have been compelled 
to do it. 

As Christopher and hie companions walk- 
ed over the louse gravel and broken bottles 
that formed the new road^ over what a year 
ago had been a furze field, the landlord rang 
an imposing bell — which was in> the habit of 
frightening procrastinating travellers- into an 
idea that the up-tsaiu -was off — and answered 
it himself by coming lo the door : for the 
waiter had left that day, to better himself. 

" Can we have a ohaise and horses to, Ar- 
den Court ?" asked Christopher. 

"Yes, sir— directly, sir," said the 'land- 
lord. • 

And he rang the same bell very violently, 
again, to get up a little excitement', but this 
time nobody answered>it.. 

" Please to- walk into the bar, gentlemen," 
he said. He had not expected anybody else 
that night, and. the fire had long gone out in 
the -coffee-room* The guests went into the 
bar, to the discomfiture of the landlady who 
was mending socks, and the wife of the man 
at the station who had brought her work for 
the oi^ening, whilst the landlord ran round 
to tlio stables. 



** Tom," said he to the man who was w* 
sisting in the absence of the ostler, who 
usualfy drove strangers from the station to 
wild districts adjoining. *^ Tom, is the flj 
come back ?" 

" No, that it aint," replied the man : ** nor 
won't be for an hour. It's gone to Broom- 
field Ridges." 

^ Then, thoTB is nothing but the old lan^ 
dan in the coach-house ?" 

*' No, except the old fire-ingin." 

^^ Welly" said the landlord, ** we must have 
that out then." 

•* What ! th' ingin, sir ?" 

" No : no ; the landau. And put old Bess 
and the long-back'd 'un into it." 

''They'll never pull that old landau across 
the common— that they won't," replied Tom. 
" There's holes there as deep as gravel-pits'. 
It'nd be as much as four could do." 

" Can we get four ?" asked the landlord. 
'* Stop ! borrow the two old mares from the 
station, that pnll the extra carriages up from 
the sheds on Sunday nights. Now, look 
sharp : we've old harness enough for a dozen, 
and I'll go back to the gents that want themr" 

The man did as he was ordered, whilst 
the landlord returned, and asked them if they 
would not have anything, to carry on time. 
Fortunatelv for him, Mr. Blandy was so cold 
that he oniered some brandy and water ; and 
Christopher helped him to finish it : which 
done, they went to hurry on the preparations. 

'' I am sorry to make you have four horses^ 
gents," said the landloni : *' but the common 
is so heavy just now that it wonld almost 
take a team to pull a gig across it. In fact, 
it is verv dangerous, so I'm going with yoa 
myself.'* 

As there was nobody else available but 
Tom, this was as well; and as there was 
only one saddle, in addition, the landlord 
mounted the box, when, after some delay, 
the vehicle came round to the door. Christ 
topher, Mr. Blandy, and the agent then got 
in ; and by some extraordioaTy corobinatioB 
of zeins, bridles, girths and traces, which 
would have puzzled a French postilion to 
have used, the horses went off at last, one 
after another, and pulled the old landau with 
them. 

They had to cross the line on a level ; and 
the first thing the horses did, being used te 
the rails, was to run along them towards the 
station, from which position they were not 
cleared until the fire of the last up-train 
could be seen advancing on^r a distant 
bridge. Then they went into unintended 
foot-paths ; and sometimes shied and got en- 
tangled, all of. a. heap, as the h«rses in a 
child's toy waggon do^ when the impatient 
owner pusheis it behind faster than his friend 
draws it before. And at last,, after having 
been whif>ped into a medley gallop, they piri^ 
\ e4 \]k;«e Xaiv^u ^^Vnat an unseen poat at the 
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edge of the rotd, and one of the wheels 
shivered, like touchwood in a minute. 

As the carriage went over on one eide, 
the travel I er» contrived to tumble out un- 
hurt : and the agent directly ran forward to 
the village^ which was now close at hand, to 
procure assistance.- The news of the acci- 
dent, as we have seen, was directly told in 
the traveller's room ; and it was forthwith 
empty, even to the cab^driver whose last sto- 
ry had been cut rudely short 

" Nobody is hurt — ^thank you," said Mr. 
Blandy, as the crowd pressed- round him : 
•* but the carriage is crippled." ' 

" Halloo — ^help me down !" cried a voice, 
apparently from the air. 

As the fellows looked round, they saw the 
landlord wedged into a pollard willow, where 
he had been jerked by the shocks and totally 
unable to extricate himself. However, by 
their united efforts, he was placed in safety 
on the ground, and then the horses were 
freed from the carriage, and Tom led two of 
them, whilst another man ran on to the 
wheelwright's, to knock him up and see if he 
had a spare wheel to run the old landau on 
up to the village. 

•' We want to go Arden Court,'! said 
Christopher as they reached the inn. " How 
can we get there ?" 

" I don't see any way to-night, sir," said 
the man addressed. '* The park's shut up by 
this time, and you'd have to go roand by the 
river. It isn't a very safe road after dark." 

"We'll risk that," said Christopher, 
•* what conveyance have you got ?" 

*/ Ah ! tliat's it," continued the ether, 
scratching his head. . " We haven't nothing 
just now, except that London cab, and his 
horse is dead beat." 

« Well— what's to be done ?" 

It was not a question very easily answer- 
cjd. At last, however, they determined upon 
stopping at the Arden Arms that night, 
patting up with such accommodation as the 
public-house afforded ; and going on in the 
morning. A little delay occurred in getting 
the rooms in order fur them ; and then they 
retired, whilst the general company returned 
to the kitchen to finish the evening. 

They were up and about early the next 
morning ; and after breakfast started off on 
foot to Arden Court, as Mr. Blandy wished 
to put several questions to the cottagers as 
he went along. This took some time, and 
although it was close upon noon when they 
got there, the family had scarcely all left 
their rooms, after the harassing excitement 
of the previous nighL So the trio were 
ahewn into the library, where they sat some 
time, until Lady Arden made her appear- 
Iknce — pale and worn from the late riot. 

The interview was a long, and to her a 
very painful one. Mr. Blandy knew the 
distressing nature of the communicatioaa he 



had to make, and spoke with all eentleness 
and compassion^ ; whilst Christopher sat in 
silence, with ^ his eyes fixed upon the lady 
with an intense ^aze, that at fast, grew op- 
pressive to himself. But the interest arising 
from the circumstances of Mr. Blandy 's nar- 
rative — most of which the reader can ima- 
gine from what has been already disclosed— 
served to rivet Iris attention. 

Startling and extraordinary as the story 
was', it had not the e^ct upon Lady Arden 
that Mr. Blandy had expected Her spirits 
had seemingly been so broken by late events, 
that she appeared to be prepared to bear any 
calamity that mi^ht befkl her ; and although 
her contracted forehead, quivering lip, and 
occasional tremulous expression of aston- 
ishment, proved that' she was struggling vio- 
lently with her feelings, she never gave way 
to the outbursts of anguish that Mr. Blandy 
had expected, when she learned that the 
earth had^ hardly settled upon the srave of 
her husband's first wife when she mar- 
ried him, utterly unconscious of any former 
tie ; andihat her own shild wonld be dis- 
possessed of his inheritance, in favor of the 
young man now before her. She listened to 
Mr. Blandy's-details; as the agent handed 
him paper after paper, which his investiga- 
tions had formed into a chain of evidence; 
and not until the very last did she give way 
to he? emotion, and go off into a violent 
hysterical fit, which compelled Mr. Blandy to 
summon the servants^ 

Neither the young Arden noi* Gudge were 
visible — indeed the latter had been so pun- 
ished on the preceding evening, that he was 
still in bed, having his head bathed with vine- 
gar by his consort I. If was, however, essen- 
tial that they should see him, and Mr. Blandy 
sent up to say thatithey would pre^nt them- 
selves to <hia», .in. his bed-room, in a few 
minutes. 

As the servairt took up the card, and Mrs. 
Gudge read the namaat the window, the at- 
torney almost let ^ the basin fall from his 
hands, as he was sponging his discolored 
forehead. 

" Blandy !" he exclaimed. " Blandy of 
Denbigh ! What can «he want with me — 
now J I won't see him p say I am ill, and 
can't be disturbed. He must be a brute to 
wish to worry me in this state !'* 

" The gentlemen are allataying^down be- 
low, sir," said the man. 

" Gentlemen ! all I Why^how many^are 
there of them ?" asked Gudge. 

" Three, sir. One's a young irentteman." 

" What?" asked Gudge, in a low hissing 
tone, between an exclamation and a ques- 
tion, as he almost sprung up in the, bed, 
leaning on his elbow and looking earnestly 
at the servant, " Young ? what's he like r' 

" Very respectable looking youn^ ^ntW 
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" Here ! hi !*' contiDoed Gadge, shouting 
to hit wife. '' Go down to them, and ^eay ihey 
can come up in five minutes. Or, stop^ 
no— you stay here: and West— you tell 
them." 

The man left the room, and Gudge, turn- 
ing to a table at the bed-side, on which was 
a liquor-stand, with some sugar, and a 
carafe of water, poured out a wine-glassful 
of what appeared to be pale brandy, and 
swallowed it off neat He had of late taken 
to drink frip;htfully ; and was never withoot 
spirits in his room. 

" Don't tsi^ke too much G.," said his wife ; 
•* it can't do you any good." 

"Hold your tongue!" he roared. "I 
have told you once before not to check me. 
I won't have it. You drive me to drink 
more, out of obstinacy, — there !" 

And from mere opposition he took another 
glass ; when his face, which had been quite 
pale, flushed into red patches, and his eyes 
were blazing. 

'* Mrs. Gudge silently put the bed-room a 
little in order, and then sent for the visitors — 
having also concealed the liquor and glasses 
in a clothes-press. They were heard as- 
cending the stairs ; and then they entered the 
room' 

"How d'ye do, Blandy," cried Gudge, 
putting on a careless manner, as his former 
acquaintance approached the bed. " You see 
me laid up — a row last night with a young 
blood — but nothing of — " 

He stopped short as bis eye fell upon Chris- 
topher, who came in the last of the party. 
And then he as suddenly went on, roaring 
out — 

"Take him away — off with him J We 
don't want Mm here !" 

"Pardon me, Mr. Gudge," said Mr. 
Blandy, advancing ; " but it is essentially ne- 
cessary that he should remain. I regret we 
have chosen such an inopportune time for 
this meeting; but our business is of im- 
portance." 

" What can he have to do with it ?" asked 
Gudge. 

Mr. Blandy looked round to the man who 
was pulling the window-curtain about, under 
pretence of doing something, to stay in the 
room. West to(i the hint and left, followed 
by Mrs. Gudge, and as the door closed after 
them, Mr. Blandy replied to Gndge's ques- 
tion, fixing his eye steadily on him : — 

" Nothing more than what the real heir to 
this property can be expected to have." 

'Ho! that's it— is it?" roared the attor- 
ney, upon whom the brandy was beginning 
to take effect. « You think I am to be had 
80 — do you ? Why it's all a conspiracy ! 
I know the tack vou!re going on ; but it's a 
conspiracy, I tell you ! You can't do me ! 
What proofs have you got ?" 
''Mr. ApUn,'* said Mr, Blandy, cfam\y, 



torning to the agent, " oblige me witb the 
case." 

The other handed him a leather travelling 
desk, from which Mr. Blandy took some 
papers. 

"It is a cunotts affair, Mr. Gudge," he 
went on, "and has not been disentangled 
without flome ^ trouble. But circumstances 
have followed with regular good fortune — 
for my client atleast-^oneontheother; and 
I think I can make the afl^r pretty clear to 
you." 

" You've got the wrong bull by the horns," 
cried Gudge, with a coarse oath. 

" We shall see," said Mr. Blandy, mildly. 
" I And," he went on as he looked over the 
papers, "that in the year 1824 a gentleman 
known to the neighborhood as Mr. Eklwarda 
(and to you as Sr Frederick Arden) lived, 
with his wffe, in a cottage at NanteJlyu." 

" She was not his . wife," interrupted 
Gudge. 

" You must excuse me," said Mr. Blandy, 
" here is the copy of the marriage certifi- 
cate, — * Frederick Arden' und ^Margaret 
Ellis.' " 

And he laid the document on the bed. 
Gudge brushed it rudely aside with his 
hand. 

" As the time arrived When the lady was 
to become a mother, a gentleman who man- 
aged the affairs of Sir Frederick Arden, 
such as they were — ^you must perceive that- 
I do not yet give his name — heard of a match 
likely to benefit all parties. By marvellous 
ingenuity, he contrived to bring it about, and 
even persuaded Sir Frederick Arden to carry 
his wife to Paris, to put the child with the 
Enfant TYouves in the event of its being 
born there, and then to persuade the mother 
that the marriage had been a false one, and 
that they must part for ever — ^he engaging to 
make a handsome settlement, provided she 
always lived on the cx)ntinent" 

" And what have I to do with all this f 
Go away — go away !" cried Gudge. 

"Here is a letter, Mr. Gudge, written in 
your own hand, and signed with your own 
name," continued Mr. Blandy, " laying out 
this scheme. My clerk, Mr. Fitch, found it 
and several others in the old secretary I 
took, with the fittings, when I bought your 
practice." 

As Gudge saw the letter, which Mr. 
Blandy pulled from the case, he made a 
clutch at it, but the other held it back. 

" A minute longer," Mr. Blandy continued. 
" The poor mother never lived to reach Paris. 
She was confined at Chester, and she died 
the same night. The baby was confided to 
the care of a medical man who found a wet- 
nurse for it ; but the remittances 'soon ceased 
and the parish took charge of it." 

" Come — ^finish — ^finish !" said Gudge, mo- 
\ tionin^ \isi^\i<isiv\.V^ with his hand. " I am 
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ill — ^you see I am ill — and you worrv me. 
How much more is there of this cock-axKl- 
bull story ?" 

" But very little," continued Mr. Blandy. 
" The child, growing up, was put with one 
of the miners. From this occupation ho fell 
in with some wandering mountebanks ; he 
was next in your service ; and after travel- 
ling abroad and at home, he has come back 
^o establish his claim to the baronetcy : and 
cut, in an instant, the knot into which the af- 
fairs of the property have become entan- 
gled?' 

" Keep away !" screamed the lawyer, as 
Christopher advanced towards him ; " keep 
away ! This is all a deep scheme, and you 
are a band of organized swindlers. But I'll 
trounce you yet, as you shall find it to your 
costs — ' 

''But the proofs, sir," interrupted Mr. 
Blandy. 

" Damn your proofs, sir," Gudge went on. 
** The Arden Court estate is in my hands. I 
have got the title of every straw and duck- 
pond, and shall keep it until every farthing 
of the law-expenses are paid, t defy you 
all — ^and — you — and you^ sir I " he con- 
tinued, shouting until his eyes almost started 
from his head.' " I will have you taken up 
as common rogues and vagabonds. Now 
see — ^see what I will do !" 

He rose up in bed, and tried to reach the 
bell-pull. But Mr. Blandy drew it away 
with one hand, as he put him back with the 
other. 

" There is no occasion for the servants to 
be witnesses of this interview, Mr. Gudge," 
he said. " Pray recollect yourself." 

'* Touch me again, at your peril, sharper !" 
continued the other, hi§ excitement in- 
creasing to a pitch that was literally fearful 
—-additionally terrible as his faoe looked 
from the effects of his punishment on the 
preceding evening. ** Give me the bell- pull ! 
What? you won't? Ho! West! West! 
We— 3— t !" 

Screaming with rage, he was calling to 
the servant to attend, when suddenly his 
cry ended in a bubbling noise, and, with a 
fearful stare at Mr. Blandy, he fell back- 
wards, as a torrent of bl jod gushed from his 
mouth over the pillow. 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed Mr, Blan- 
dy ; " he has burst a blood-vessel. Call in 
some of the people. Stop ! raise him up ; 
and briog^some cold water. Quick !" 

With Christopher's assistance they lifted 
up his head, whilst Mr. Aplin now rang the 
bell violently. But this was of little use. 
The wretched attorney gave a gasp or two 
— as a fish might have done — and then his 
head fell forwards upon his chest. They 
did not at first know it : but he was dead ! 

By this time the servants had answered 
the bell, and in another minute Mrs. Gudge 



rushed into the room, and upon catching the 
first glimpse of the ghastly siffht, fainted 
away, ana was somewhat roughly deposited 
upon a sofa bed-stead by one of the people. 
Young Arden was the next who came to the 
scene, attracted by the noise. 

*' What's the row 7" he asked, as he 
came close to the bed. And as he saw the 
body, he added with a sudden exclamation, 
" what'e this V^ 

His first thought was that the spectacle 
had resulted from the beating he had given 
the miserable wretch on the preceding even- 
ing. 

^ He has ruptured some vessel — I should 
expect in the brain," said Mr. Blandy, " in 
a passion. Has any one gone for a sur- 
geon ?" 

" What — is he dead ? Quite dead— are 
you certain 7" said young Arden, reassured. 
And he went up to the bodv ; and giving it 
a jog on the shoulder, called out with brutal 
unconcern : — 

•< Halloo ! hi ! Gudge I It's all over, and 
no mistake. SVell — that's one thin^ out of 
the way." And as he turned to Mr. Blandy 
he continued : " J beg your pardon, gentle- 
men ; but are you friends of his ? What is 
y^r business here ?" 

^ We will speak of it presently," replied 
Mr. Blandy« " This horritde occurrence— so 
sudden — has somewhat overcome——" 

" Ah — I dare say," replied young Arden. 
" Well — it hasn't affected me much." And 
he said this almost with a laugh. ^ But 
look here — if he's dead, I'm not going to 
have a corpse about in my house. West ! 
do you hear ? Wait till the doctor comes, 
and then get the body ta^en away. Must 
there be an inquest ?" 

" Of course," said Mr. Blandy. 

**yery well; then I shan't have any 
such bother here. Get out one of the carts, 
and carry it down to the Arden Arms. And 
one of yon women — ^look after his wife 
there. She'll make another if you don't 
mmd. Perhaps you wUl be good enough to 
step this way, sir." 

He addressed himself to Mr. Blandy 
without taking the slightest notice of Chrisr 
topher ; and then quitted the room, leaving 
the others still almost stupified, not less from 
his heartlessness, than from the ghastly 
visitation itself. ^ 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

ME. BARNES WRITES TO HIS GUARDIAH. 

In the neighborhood of the London Voir 
versity— bounded superiorly by the Neiir 
Road, inferiorly by the baiUvxv^^ ^ ^»aa 
school, «.iA iwvxvvix^^WX. ^ wx^*^^^^^*» 
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cell the ahastftmoaing branch between 
Gower Street and Easton Square, which 
wovtld carry on the circulation if the New 
Road was " taken up,** is a small artery in 
the gfreat scale of London Street anatomy, 
called Gower Place. If you were in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, and wished to discover 
it (to follow up the technical description) 
yon would take the edge of Grafton-street for 
your guide, and following its course, next 
seek I he baker's at the comer, which will 
give you its situation. Gower Place is a 
modest and unassuming thoroughfare. Its 
houses consist, for the most part, of a first 
and second flbor, and occasionally its areas 
are converted into use by book-binders, 
manglers, and personsof the like class ; the 
approach to such regions being by curiously 
Steep wooden steps, which render it neces- 
sary for you to ensure the safety of your 
neck before you venture down them. 

The uppenstories are tenanted by medical 
■tudents, who pay in an inverse ratio, ac- 
cording to their seniority at the hospital — 
a new man of course being charged more 
than a man of two session?. Come down 
Gower Place what time of the day you will, 
and you are certain to meet a medical stu- 
dent ; and if you had chosen that thoroi^h- 
fare for your walk, at the time of our story, 
you would have been sure to have met Mr. 
Barnes ; for he lodged there. In fact, it was, 
in a measure, his domestic world. 

The room in which Mr. Barnes lived was 
not very tidy. The genius of departed to- 
bacco perpetually hovered about the window 
curtains and carpets; and* the housemaid 
found bird's-eye tobacco, and demi-carbon- 
ized cigar»in all sorts of wonderful places, — 
the former usually in a jug made like an old 
man's head, with an expression of features 
that stampeid him evidently of common ex- 
traction and debauched habits ; and the 
latter stuck about wherever it was practica- 
ble, into images, on the ledges^of the wain- 
scots, and behind pictures and looking- 
glasses. And here they remained for a long 
time undisturbed, as the one servant who 
waited upon everybody had never any time 
to put them away. And yet " Liza" as they 
called her, was a very wonderful person, 
resembling those occupied on a treadmill 
more than any other class of society, in as 
4nuch as she passed the greater part of her 
life in going up stairs, with the exception of 
that portion devoted to coming down again, 
f or answering the door, which she usually 
did witli an uncommonly dirty face, resulting 
from the combined action of black lead and 
industry. For all that, she was, however, 
as we have said, a very wonderful person — 
such a servant as one only meets in lodgrng- 
honses, being apparently able to make five 
beds at once, clean all the knives, and black 
mUthe boots and shoes BimuUaneoualy. 



We have seen that Mr. Barnes was natu^ 
rally of a festive disposition ; and as the 
winter went on, this turn for hilarity in- 
creased : for the nice bright fires and nice 
long night3 appeared made exactly for pa^ 
ties There were no cheerless grates filled 
up with snipped silver paper or tinted willow 
shavings ; no cold rebuking daylight throw- 
ing out the sharp clear outlines of the streets, 
with the first ray of the industrious Pun 
tipping the glazed hat of the solitary police- 
man, whose knowledge of fellowship was 
confined to night cats and cabmen : none of 
that to burst into the passage as Mr. Barnes 
said : " Well — good night, old fellow," 
when he let the last guest out of the street 
door. Convivial people might have gonato 
bed at seven in the morning and fancied 
that it was but one, for aught they knew to* 
the contrary ; and if the company was dull,' 
the fire sparkled and lighted up little beacons 
of cheerfulness upon all the bottles and 
glasses on the table, which did just as well. 

Mr. Barnes was certainly not addicted to 
the conventionalinvitations of polite society. 
He never **• requested the pleasure" of hjs 
friends' company a fortnight before he want- 
ed them : but that same day, h-^ would send 
little notes round at lecture, written on mar- 

S'ns torn from the pages of the **^ Dublin 
issector," containing three or four mys- 
terious words, which however were always 
understood, and a nod of the head was the 
reply. He never put that " the favor of an 
early reply was reqjaested," for in the first 
place, ,nobody would ever have sent one, and 
in the second, everybody always came. 
And then he did not reoeive them in the full 
dress of polite society ; but, with a pertect 
absence of anything like pride or aflfectatior, 
in a shootmg-jacket and sliopers ; usually 
sitting before the fire, and' making two 
chimney ornaments of his feet, whilst he 
blew clouds towards the ceiling, like a va- 
pwry triton. In fact, his appearance, after 
he had shouted " come in !" when his 
friend entered, was more like that of 
a letter W than a human being^ as 
viewed from behind. Then he invited his 
friend to have a pipe ; then more friends 
came in, and more pipes were in requisition, 
until by the time the servant had laid the sup- 
per and received orders to bring a kettle of 
hot water, and go to bed, it was more by 
chance than eyesight that anybody found 
out exactly where their friends. were sitting, 
in the cloud. 

Mr. Barnes always provided plenty of re- 
freshment — not made dishes, as may be 
imagined, but steady things to eat, such as 
baked potatoes, smoking hot from the can, 
and -filling things at the price. Nor was 
beef absent — ^the brisker, cold, at ten-pence 
the pound, from somewhere over the way, or 
TOMtM^L \)iiQ ccitTQat^^t ^.tk^ other all-supplyiog 
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locality, whence also came the itreaky ham 
at two shillings. 

Theee meetings went on regularly, and 
the people never complained, until, in an 
evil hour, Mr. Barnes bought a key bugle at 
a second-hand stall ; and during the time he 
was learning it, made such awful noises in 
the dead of night, that at last be received 
positive orders to quit. So the night before 
his departure he asked everybody he could 
get together, to come and make a grc>at con- 
cert, bringing every musical instrument they 
oould command, whether they could play it 
or not, rather inclining, if there was a prefer- 
ence, to the ophycleide, double bass and 
drum. They came, each with his accom- 
paniment ; and then, having taken the pre- 
caution previously to remove all his things 
to the lodgings oi a friend<-«bit by bit, Mr. 
Barnes directed the concert. 

There have been many rows amongst me- 
dical students since the days of Galen. 
There have been fearful noises in the lec- 
ture-rooms, and terrific combats at the door 
of the operating theatre of a rival hospital. 
They have, sung and hallooed loudly in the 
fltreets by night, and they have fought with 
gloves and single-sticks in the dissecting- 
ro^'m by dayi wit never arose such an un- 
earthly tumult as upon the present moment- 
ous occasion. In vain the landlord came up 
to implore less tumult : ho was directly salu- 
ted with crusts, potatoe-rinds, and beer : in 
yain did his partner follow in his wake ; the 
presence of the fair sex but excited them 
to fresh outbursts of sound. Long were the 
inhabitants of Gower Place scaredfrom their 
sleeping propriety by wild harmony and 
savage dances in the road and on the pave- 
ment ; and severah times^ were the quiet peo- 
ple next door knocked^up by mistake,, when 
the guests returned again and again to thank 
Mr. Barnes for such a jolly evening, and say 
how happy they should always be to see him 
and his friends. And then Mr. Barnes in- 
vited the whole party also to dine with him 
that day week, and bring everybody they 
knew along withthem. Bht this is supposed to 
have been a very random piece of politeness, 
uttered at a time when Mr. Rarnes's idfas 
were not in the clearest state ; for when Liza 
entered the room tfie next morning, she was 
scared to death at finding Mr. Barnes asleep 
very comfortably, in his clothes, upon the 
table, amongst all sorts of oyster shells, pew- 
ter pots, and bits of bread « and other remnants 
of what constituted the supper. 

This was .the last party given by Mr. 
Barnes, for he left next day. It was rather 
an awkward affair for him, as his money 
was running very short, and he had owed 
the landlord so much, that it took all he had 
in band to pay him. But not knowing ex- 
actly where to go, with the certainty of es- 
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himself upon hia different friends as a nightly 
visitor. For instance, on Monday "Mr, 
Bowles put a sofa in the sitting^oom at his 
service : and on Tuesday, finding Mr. Cufi 
was going out of town he had his bed. On 
Wednesday he would wait at the hospital 
until some census-increasing case required 
attendance, when he would go, and lie down 
in the interval on the chairs provided for '* the 
docthor" as he was termed by the Hiberni- 
ans amongst whom his practice chiefly lay. 
On Thursday Mr. Rubby would make him 
an ingenious extempore couch of great coats 
and carpet bags on the hearth rug, before 
the dying fire : and on Friday, finding; out 
some men who were going up to the College, 
he would, in the event of their passing, join 
in the event, and never ^b to bed at all. 
And here he would make himself so vastly 
entertaining, that a student who lived out of 
town, would get enchanted with him, and 
ask him to come do«vn to his little place for 
Saturday and Sunday, by which means he 
would get pretty well through the week. 

Still ♦his was a predatory Arab kind of 
existence that would not do for a constancy : 
and therefore Mr. Barnes determined to ap- 
peal to his guardian. It would not do to . 
ask him point-blank for the money ; but he 
went over the question in all its bearings 
with Mr. Cuff, and after a great many co- 
pies, they produced the following epistle 
between them: 

** My dear Guardian : 

" Having a spare half hour from the al- 
most unceasing— what shall we say after 
* unceasing 7' " enquired Mr. Barnes. 

" Curriculum 's the word," answered 
Cuff. " They put it in the cards of lectures. 
' Curriculum of study.' That'll knock him 
over at once, if he's feeble-minded." 

*^ But what is curriculum 7'^, continued 
Barnes. " Look it out." 

Mr. CufTs Ains worth's Dictionary had no 
covers, and began at SPR in the English- 
Latin part, and ended at ORN in the Li.tin- 
English. Its first solution of continuity had 
occurred from its being too frequently used 
to blow the fire. Fortunately the word re- 
quired was in the portion extant. 

" * Curriculum,' " Mr. Cuff went on, " * a 
place to run in.' " 

Mr. Barnes thought something about 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 

" ' A cart,' " continued Mr. Cuff: " * a 
customary exercise.'" 

« That will do," said Mr. Barnes. " Hea- 
ven forgive me, curriculum's the word." 

And ne went on writing. 

« — Of my curriculum of study, I cannot, 
I think, empby it better than in letting you 
know how I am getting on, as it is a long 
time since I wrot^e \sv.^l. \ ^txv \si. ^-o's&ss^^w- 
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** rd Bay * lit present,* aoffgeated Mr. 
Cuff, who had some va^ue tear of Mr. 
Barnes coming to I'lFe entirely. 

" Oh ! of course, that's understood. On 
we goes again. — * With only one drawback. 
Some dissipated young men live in the 
house, whose noise at times confuses me. 
They never seem to take any tea, nor have 
they the slightest idea of professional con- 
versation, but I have firmly, but mildly, re- 
fused their approaches to intimacy.* " 

** He won't think it's me, though, you 
mean — will he ?" asked Mr. Cuff. 

" All right," replied his friend. " How 
will he know wliere it is ? I'm not going to 
put the address." 

" Then how will you get the money ?" 

" I shall have it sent to the Hospital, un- 
der cover, to the secretary. Don't you see 
how respectable it looks. Ah, that puts me 
in mind — hoW am I to ask for it ?" 

" Say you want it to pay for dissections." 

" No go, Fred.," said Mr. Barnes, shaking 
his head. " If I had dissected all the bills 
of mortality, I couldn't have got through the 
number of subjects I've paid for — according 
to the account sent to the governor. What 
dodge will do ?" 

" Say there are fresh lectures to attend." 

" It wont do. He compounded for them 
all in a heap when I came up to town." 

" Can'i^ou come the domestic at all ?" 

" That's better — let me see. * I have 
bought lately several valuable books of a 
misguided student who' — Stop ! suppose he 
wants to see them ?" 

" Oh, he wont — ^besides, if he does ; get a 
lot of Latin volumes from ' all these at six- 
pence' at a book-stall, and say they're very 
rare. You can buv Guillemeau*s Surgery 
for half-«-crown in French, too : and it's as 
big as a backgammon board * History of the 
World :' cut on !» 
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* Of a misguided student who wilfully 
threw away the chances which our noble 
institution ' — (isn't that slap-up for our old 
shop, Fred. ?) — * afforded. I have also had 
my lace-up boots new footed ; and my black 
coat fresh buttoned and cufied, with pieces 
from inside the skirts ; as I thought if I had 
used the new cloth the contrast would have 
been too violent With this I shall be able 
to go on a little longer : but I mistrust my 
check trowsers. I have also drank a great 
deal of coffee lately, which keeps me awake 
at night to study : and the price of coals is 
rising cruelly, as well as provisions. I have 
therefore stopped the bread and cheese — ' " 

** I'd say * biscuit and cheese,' if I were 
you," suggested Mr. Cuff. ** It sounds more 
like a luxury." 

" * The biscuit and cheese,' " Mr. Barnes 

went on, " * which I had for lunch, and have 

« roll and a glass of excellent watei iiom 



the Hospital filter. You will perhapa vafSdo 

at this — but I do it upon principle.' 

" Now, if I was you, I would owe a man 
some money," said Mr. Cuff. " Who can 
you owe ?" 

" I don't owe anybody much, thank good- 
ness," replied Mr. Barnes. 

**Then we must invent somebody," ob- 
served Mr. "Cuff. " What do you .think of a 
young pious Scotchman 7" 

" But they never lend money to anybody." 

" Ah, this will be an exception. Go on 
from my dictating. ' I am slightly in debt 
with a young Edinburgh student, who lives 
at the top of the house, and has promised to 
shew me how to wash and starch my own 
shirt collars — * " 

"CapitaU" ejaculated Mr. Barnes; 
* — and dam my socks with a post mortem 
needle ' — I'd put that certainly : it looks so 
economical. * He is an excellent relisrious 
man, and gives me a great deal of informa- 
tion on things in general, more especially 
such as are connected with anatomical or 
medical subjects.' " 

"Very good," said Mr. Cuff, « but now I 
think a little individuality would be of use. 
Can't we make an anecdote about him — ^to 
establish him, you know, as a fact — some- 
thing out of the way ; What wouldn't a 
Scotchman do ?" 

" Go back again," said Barnes. 

"No, nonsense! that's the old business. 
I've got it — go on. * Some of the graceless 
students played him a sad trick last week. 
You know, I dare say, what a stethoscope 
is — something like a wooden candlestick 
without a stand, used to test the state of the 
lungs.' " 

"Don't put lungs,' " observed Mr. Barnes, 
" put * thoracic viscera ' — it's grander." 

f* There it is : now then. * One of the 
others borrowed his stethoscope the other 
day, and stopped it up with something from 
the inside of a toy trumpet which he bought 
for a penny from a long barrow in thft street. 
When the Scotchman went round the wards 
with the physicians, the next day, he found 
there was something in his stethoscope ; and 
on trying to blow through it, which lie had 
been in the habit of doing before he used it, 
made such a strange noise, something be- 
tween a Punch and an accordion, that he 
vvastaken up somewhat sharply by Dr. Bulb. 
This was a heartless trick, and will give 
you an idea of the set I am surrounded by.' " 

"Well— that is a story I" cried Mr. 
Barnes, ga-zing with admiration on Mr. Cu£ 
"Did you invent it 2" 

" No — true, all true — upon my honor. 
Now you go on, because you know best how 
to get the money." 

" Oh — that's soon done, now," said Mr. 

Barnes. * This young man has, from timfl 

\ \x> \me, \^TvX. vaft ^mall sums of money, which 
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1 wish to return, as his circumstances are 
not very good. So if you will send me a 
five pound note, under cover, to Mr. Linty, 
the hospital secretary, you will oUige roe. 

" * Let my friends have this letter to read, 
as it may amuse them.' Won't it amuse 
Harry White, my cousin, if he gets hold of 
it 7 * And give my kind love to Aunt Spin- 
ner, and telfher I shall be glad to come and 
take tea with her when freturn, and en- 
deavor to entertain her with an account of 
my London doings.' I say, Fred, y fancy 
if I was to tell her all I 

" ' And believe me to remain, very aflfec- 
tionately yours, 

*** Robert Barnes.*" 

«• If that dont do it, I'm a Dutchman !" 
he exclaimed as he concluded. 

" I hope you won't be a flying one," re- 
plied Mr. Cuff. 

And then in all solemnity the letter was 
folded, sealed, and directed to somewhere 
below high water mark down in the wilds 
of Lincolnshire. 

The time spent in awaiting the reply 
oassed anxiously. But at last, one morning, 
Mr. Barnes found the looked for transmis- 
sion left for him, with the porter of his hos- 
pital. And then he was all right again, and 
commenced his festivities once more, taking 
hid relaxation generally in the parlor of Mr. 
Nick Mawley, the "Pluckley Crusher." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

AFFAIRS ARE STILL LOOKINQ UP. 

Meanwhile Tom and his pretty little 
partner had returned to London : and when 
Christopher came back again from Arden 
Court, they were the first persons he called 
upon. 

The interview with the family at the great 
house, afler the death of Gudge, had been, 
as may be conceived, one of a stormy and, 
at first, unsatisfactory character. Young 
Arden's ill-governed and head-strong temper, 
more than once provoked Chrlfltopher to an 
open struggle; whilst everyboay, indeed, 
was so contused and shocked by the events 
of the last night and morning, that little 
more than a preliminary understanding was 
arrived at. It was, therefore, thought best, 
by Mr. Blandy and his companions, to take 
up their abode for a day or two at the Arden 
Artns, as being the more independent mode 
of proceeding, whilst these gentlemen 
brought affairs into a proper tram, for the 
denouement. 

In this time the body of the wretched at- 
torney was removed at night from the Court, 
and taken to the inn, where, in a room over 
the coach-house, used for an apple loft, it 



was left to await the inquest — ^the landlord 
refusing to receive him in the house from 
the dread of being saddled with some imag- 
inary duties and misfortunes arising there- 
from, common amongst country inn-keepera. 
Airs. Gudge, with that perfect want of any 
control over the feelings, so common witn 
uneducated women, had never left the bed 
to which she had been carried in her faint- 
ing fit ; but had passed the time in tearless 
howling, and appeals of that conventional 
sort, which any one experienced in the be- 
havior of the lower classes, in tir"p ':'' — ' 

iiy cttjrto mmd. 
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den troiiWn. ^ - 

To do Lady Arden full justice, her be- 
havior throu^Fiout the trying three or four 
days that followed the crash was most ex- 
emplary. The mastery which Gudge had 
obtained by his unscrupulous chicanery, over 
herself and her property, had so broken 
down her spirits, that any change in the po- 
sition of affairs was almost to be desired ; 
nnd after her first surprise, which indeed 
amounted almost to stupefaction, as she 
learned the heartless acts of her husband 
preceding her marriage, a load appeared to 
nave been removed from her minu at finding 
herself once more mistress of her own in- 
come — as far as it went. The rash match 
made by her son had, it is true, little in it 
that betokened a future of even ordinary 
happiness. The two young people had de- 
ceived each other, and fallen into a mutual 
trap, from which they could look forward to 
no favorable issue. 

Christopher returned to London before 
the others. His appearance at Arden Court 
was only the signal for a shower of insults 
from the quondaui Sir Frederick ; and there- 
fore Mr. blandy, ever anxious to preserve 
peace, undertook to remain, and bring things 
into their right course, in as kind a manner 
as might be, — sparing the feelings of all by 
his oelicate and cautious proceedings,-^ 
therefore Mr. Blandy, with his agent, re- 
mained still at the inn, the latter journeying 
backwards and forwards, to and from town, 
as occasion required. 

It is needless to tell how happy Tom and 
Bessy were to see him — how almost beside 
themselves they appeared to be when they 
heard of his strange fortune : how, at the 
same time, their delight was not altogether 
free from feelings of awe, and a doubt wheth- 
er they were at liberty to call him Christo- 
pher any longer. But their friend soon dis- 
pelled that, and took up his lodging at the li- 
brary — now quite a fashionable muliner's as 
well — just as he had done before, finding 
great relief from his high-pressure thoughts 
at the present time, by telling them his ad- 
ventures on hjjB lecturing travels when Tom 
closed the shutters and they were all com- 
fortably at supper, 
\ One eNftTiVft^^V\\3(\«t ^v^.'^is^sw ^H\^^.N?a^. 
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as they were about to commence their meal : 
and having produced some enormous l^ked 
potatoes, of the size of half quartern loaves, 
from his pocket, which he stacked up upon 
the hob till they were wanted, he observed : — 

** There's nothing like a warm potater as 
a real comfort in a storm. If ladi?s knew 
how superior they was to muffs, they'd never 
be without one. Fire and food, all in one." 

" You are very good, Skittier," said Sprouts. 

" Not at all, Tom ; anythink to servo you, 

you know. And Mr. Christopher, too. I've 

-^^-^rH nil abont it. Why, you'd be able to 
growyour W n Mut mn.Jj^ ,^_ v\ } giy^ yo„ 

some of the finest Irish fruil you ever WLWr 

But that's not what Tve come about : though 

I am glad that young Baronet's in the wrong 

box." 

Christopher made no reply ; but Sprouts 
went on, — 

" And now he's there, I hope they'll lock 
it, and not let him out again. 

" Worry good," Skittier went on. " I've 
seen a good deal of him at Nick Mawley's, 
and depend upon it he's no good. And he 
won't improve — ^no, not if he were turned out 
into a straw-yard for six months, and blister- 
ed. He's naturally vicious. It would'nt do 
him the least good." 

** Well — we'll change the subject, Skit- 
tier," said Bessy, who saw that Christopher 
did not care to enter into the conversation 
whilst it took that turn. 

" That's what I'm coming to," replied he. 
** I've met a. nice gentleman at Nick Maw- 
ley's, who's a sort of a doctor : and he let 
out the other night that he didn't go on well 
with his landlord, and wanted a lodging. 
He'd been letting off fireworks in his bed- 
room, or got up a rat-hunt there, or some- 
thing; but nothink to talk about!" 

•* Lor ! Skittier," exclaimed Bessy ; " he 
must be very uncomfortable in a house." 

" Not a bit," replied Skittier ; " it was all 
his fun : he's just as quiet as a mouse when 
he chooses. But he can sing an uncommon 
gpod song, to be sure." 

" And what about him ?" asked Sprouts. 

" Why, just this. If you've got a spare 
room he'd take it at ten shillings a week. 
It's rather, a good step from his hospital 
you see, but he don't mind that, because he 
says he never goes there now, as there's no 
pretty girls amongst the in-patients. But 
I'll warrant him respectable, of the name of 
Barnes." 

" Oh !" observed Christopher, " I know 
him — a very good-tempered, pleasant fel- 
low." 

Bessy looked enquiringly at Tom to know 
what he thought about it ; for she had a 
great notion of his opinion in everything. 
And then they consulted Chrfstopher ; and 
at last agreed to receive Mr. Barnes as an 
inmate. 



" There's only one thing against it," said 
Skittier : "you hav'nt got a latch-key door, 
and if he comes you must have one, becausf 
he is of very early habits." 

" So are we, Skittier," said Bessy. 

" Yes, I know ; but the case is different. 
I mean he'd generally be coming home when 
you were getting up, and if he hit the time, 
all right ; but if he was a little earlier, it 
wouldn't be comfortable." 

" I'll treat you to a latch-key," said Chris- 
topher, smiUng ; " and then Mr. Barnes will 
be perfectly comfortable. So that's all set- 

Ued." 

— Ill tt d a^ m i wo ^ Air. Barnes anrred : an^ 

the first night he. joined the party, not proud, 
but perfectly at his ease, as if .he had known 
them all ms life. His luggage was not 
very extensive, m fact, at first, it appeared to 
consist of a short pipe, a tooth-brush, and a 
blue shirt, .wrapped up in a play-bill. But 
by degrees he collected various articles of 
wearing apparel from the different friends 
upon vviiose hearths he had literally thrown 
himself, which had been left behind. And 
such appeared to be the commonwealth of 
socks and collars enjoyed by these gentle- 
men, that none were marked alike, albeit 
they all fitted everybody : and as they never 
troubled themselves about " Uses to be re- 
tained," their washerwomen amongst them, 
kept up a sort of circulating wardrobe for 
the students, which, enabled them to adopt a 
variety of fashions in shirts at a compara- 
tively small cost 

Tom was therefore ddmg very well ^for 
he contrived to let off the greater part orbit 
house and live almost rent-free. And m 
soon as Mr. Chirpey found that there was *. 
cheery acquaintance amongst the inmali^*, 
who believed in beer above all liquid i lia 
would invite Mr. Barnes to have a /^pe. 
And then Mr. Barnes returned the hot fatali- 
ty, so that at last, quite a seriaci of little 
visitings was established amonjril <itcm all, 
which made the long winter evo^i'i^^s things 
to admire greatly. And Hick*: y And Patsy 
were never absent from the pa^-^ a3, although 
Christopher was frequently '^^liged to be 
away^ at distances va'^lnq from Arden 
Court to the north of /r/land, upon his 
own affairs. 

It was not long b^fw Tom was enabWi 
by increase of busip/.-', to set up a boy — a 
regular street boy» //j wore a cap aiU an 
apron, and had re'//< ^tion of mind far beyond 
his years, inasm'j'/'i oo he would slang- men 
who might hv". j *t him in their pockets, if 
ever he saw '.»■ rpportunity. He «vas very 
sharp, thoug;* . i'A pctive ; and la addition 
to the small ' rpa ] aid weekly to him for his 
services, hf rm'ie a liule fo^lune by the 
heavy ransr -.s uo put uprn Ihe tops and 
shuttlecock? T.^.t tuciiblt^J down the area, 
\ vj\\vc\\ \x^ v*. I'ji 'A .M fjUi y had always do- 
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livored back tothelftinentineowMrifreeofi wiBhiit nmoont h.. ... . < l 

1 his [ cle of aoquBinlancea, beyond that which 



would sing negro lyrics staodinff < 

rally, knew how to ^ over upon his h.nd8 euyaette of the simpleBt description AnJ 



and feet like a wheel : and could whistli 
with his fingers, when he went to the gallery 
of the transpontine theatres, in such an aw- 
ful manner, that no leader dared to delay the 
commencement of an overture after the shrill 
note had once excited the indignation 
expectant peopl*. 

In the improvemCTt and cultivation of 
this young gentleman^} jjhi'E.' — > — ' - — ■" 
leoluil <u>.faianionK, BTrrEiLrnea discovered 
B. new source of pleasure ; so that, alto- 
gether, looking all over London, there woa 
not to be found anywhere, so perfect a 
happy family as that which, from its flour- 
UhiDf slate, now formed Iha principal fea- 
ture of the court. And when gas eupplied 
the pUcc of the two caudles that burned into 
cocked-hat wicks in tiie window : aad the 
back parlor was turned into a regatar milli- 
ner's show-room, with a looking-glass tiiat 
took up half of'One wall, the establishment 
altogetner promised in time to become an 
important fact in the annals of metropolitan 
improvements. 



1 <;hapter LX. 

CHBISTOFBBS A-T ASDEH GODRT. 

TsERE waa a great deal of worry and bo- 
tlier — of trying to make ont old craokling 
parchments and wondering if the lawyers 
themselves understood all they ware com- 
mitting to tresh sheets — of doubting, and 
combating, and beating — before Christopher 
felt quite at his ease, and considered himself 
a man of ptaperty. 

But Mr. Blaudy at last got everything 
into such a. smooth train, and so well, that, 
although his young client whs not able just 
yet to avail himself of any -of the actual pe- 
cuniary returns of the estate, yet he found 
no difficulty in obtaining whatever money he 
wanted. And all the people who had any 
interest in the land" about, whether as ten- 
ants or simple laborers were so gliid to see a 
better state of management likely to spring 
up, than the late wild poaition of affairs, that 
they all were anxioits to make everything 
as agreeable as poaaible to the gentleman 
who had so strangely come to be their new 
master. 

As soon as pra-cticable, Christopher went 
down and took formal possession. He was 
still, however, obliged to be constantly run- 
ning backwards and forwards : bo that he 
had not yet become acnoainted with any of 
the resident famiUea. Neither waa this hii 



iplest description. Antl 
giving out, that he did not.intond to visit un. 
til all his affairs had been finally and enUrts 
ly arranged, he was left to do as he pleased 
with regard to those he more especially chose 
to have about him. 

Who these wore, may be readily guessed. 
And as from the very firy^nnj^Wrorbeing 
iiSd<»f'^?^eii Court, his A-st grest idea 
had been that of receiving and entertaining 
had be^t known in his stru^ 
determined upon, at last, ga- 
thering ibem together in his own large house. 
Therefore, he sent up invitations to all be 
wished to Ke from London, (ectting 
Tom and Mr. Barnes to find out the ai^ 
dresses of the partlasj and alsq to his tenants 
and the resldentneighborsofthat class which 
he thought would not render the others un- 
comfortable or cooslrained by their presence. 
"- - may be sure that no one refused the 
on. Tom was indefatigable in ran- 
ning about and beating them up ; and tind- 
' — out the hours of the trains and the es- 
se ; and what time they were to [neet at 
house. So that, at last, the little room 
1 quite IvUed, when the evening came ; 
and if the clerks at the London terminus ot 
railway were astonished at the merry 
ipany who entered all of a heap, how 
^h more was the centleman who stamped 
the ticketa, and the policeman who took 
them, when they all arrived at the station in 
the couniry. 

It was a downright jolly winter's evening 
—snowy, moonlight, and nipping cold. The 
snow was not falling, that is to say, but it 
lay deep upon the ground ; and hung on the 
brandies of .(he trees, now and then tum- 
bling down with the slightest noise through 
the bare sprays. But, otherwise, all was 
'■" -not a sound broke the wintry quiet; 
heels were muffled, and sheep-bells 
folded : watch-dugs curled themsehes up in 
the depths of their kennels, and weirs were 
bound in ice. But eiferywhere warm lights 
gleamed from habitations — the railway-sta- 
liiin coming out particularly brilliant; and 
when the glowing engine came up with the 
train, with the lamps in the carriages shiu- 
Ingthrough the windows, nothing could be 
comfortable as everything looked. 
It took a little lime to put down the pas 
sengers, for they had all boxed themselves up 
<o snugly, that what with knocking at tfao 
flasa to be let out, and the hard work iha" ^ 
lad to pull down the windows, and nw" 
doors when they had don3 so ; i 
their utter forgetfulneaaot whereiV 
perbonal eSe'Sa \»A>iwiti «n«e^ 
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what with all this, the engine had thawed 
an the snow into a pool where it stopped, 
into which the cinders kept hissing and 
tumhling. But at length they were all de- 
posited. , 

What a merry party they were ! 1 here 
was Skittler with his own old " merry bit ot 
wood," as he still called his fiddle ; and 
Hickory with a bundle which conUined a 
USQcked hat and a next-to-new soldier'e coat ; 
iXiiiT?rit[flif||fl'yQnh6T' httrl insisted that he 

used to do. \ii(| II f yWitiUlji "^ "^ 

man and Mrs. Chirpey, with Susan the ser 
vant carrying a fresh baby, and more baskets 
than one family could have been supposed 
capable of possessing. Tn the same car- 
riage, too, were Tom and his little wife, and 
Patsy ; and from an adjacent one descended 
good old Dr, Aston and Mr. Blandy, togeth- 
er with Mr. Mole, under whose gallant 
charge were placed three or four pretty 
trim-built girls, in close-fitting tight-armed 
high dresses, who assisted Mrs. Sprouts — 
we had well nigh called her Bessy Payne — 
when she was over busy. And — my heart ! 
what fun they had with Mr. Mole, and how 
they nearly worried him to death, set on, as 
they were, by the indestructible Mr. Barnes, 
who was the life and soul of the carriage all 
the way down. For he sung " Tippety- 
witchet," and imitated the behavior that Mr. 
T. Mathews might be supposed to indulge 
in on a railway journey, especially when the 
engine screamed ; and at every station he 
called the policeman to him, and asked him 
a conundrum, tellinsr him he should have 
the answer on his return ; but recommend- 
ing him in the meantime, to keep the riddle 
in a dry place — with many other fancies* 

At length they bad collected all their lug- 
V gage ; and at the station-door they found a 
ruddy-faced man with hay-bands round his 
ancles, and a coat very fashionably made 
out of a sack, who asked them '* if they 
was the party expected at Arden Court ;" 
and upon being told that they were, he led 
them to the conveyance. It was not an 
omnibus, nor a van, but a real old fashioned 
broad-wheeled jyaggon, drawn by a team of 
horses, with bells jangling on their head pie- 
ces, and covered by a large tarpaulin, with 
three or four trusses of straw shaken down 
inside, and a lantern hanging from the top. 
This was fun ! and when they got in, all of 
a heap, and Mr. Barnes put his head out, 
as funny men in plays look out of bod-cur- 
tains, and said, " good night !" to the station 
clerk, begging at the same time to be re- 
membered to hjs aunt when he saw her, and 
telling him to " write soon," they laughed so 
loud that the driver was almost scared. And 
this went on, all across the common, more 

especially when the waggon got suddenly 
^-.A— . J , 1.1.1. 1.1 n • ■ 



one another; for it had no springs : but that 
made it all the jnerrier. 

It took a long while— two hours and more 
—to get to Arden Court ; yet it did not ap- 
pear a quarter of the time. But at last they 
turned up the lane leading to the lodge- 
gates, and then there were plenty of wheel 
tracks and horse-shoe marks ; and now and 
then they met an emply cart returning. 
Such excitement ha4 never been known. 
All the old chestnut trees had lanthoms 
hung to them, as well as the gate-posts ; 
went up the avenue, every win- 
-rr ■miiniL.riilh a flood of 

light, just as if it had been SL~iniKg«i£ed i^t- 
tion of those illuminated villages, which the 
men carry up(Mi their heads about the streets 
at night. 

Ail the people from the village were up at 
the terrace, in spite of the cold,, looking in 
at the windows to see what was going on, 
watching the arrivals, and speculating upon 
the supper which was to be provided in the 
laundry, for all comers. And when tiie 
waggon appeared, with its light seen through 
the tilt, and Skittler's fiddle playing a merry 
tune — looking for aU the world like a rac©- 
course booth upon wheels — they gave such 
a cheer ; and a firework, that a great maker 
in London had expressly set up over the 
porch, went oflT at the moment, and formed 
the word " welcome," in a star of squibs. 
Whereupon the people hurrah'd more than 
ever — never having before seen anything so 
wonderful — and the guests all came to ihe 
windows; all the dogs for miles about joined 
in the chorus, and ihe firework cases banged 
off one after another, Mr Barnes exhibiting 
painful terror at every report ; in the midst 
of all which the party descended, and were 
met by Christopher — ^for he was still Chris- 
topher to them, and we cannot call him by 
any other name in the porch. 

That was a moment ! He came out smi- 
ling, as Hickory and Tom and Bessy got 
down first ; and as he took the old man's 
hand, was about to give them all a merry 
greeting, when his voice suddenly fell, and 
he • burst into tears. Not tears of sorrow 
though, for he laughed through them, as 
he wrung his friends' hands and said how 
foolish he was, but that, his heart was so 
full, it had , better run over at once. The 
poor old man was not less afiected, and even 
at that minute, in all the excitement and 
noisp, he could not help once more picturing 
the little curly-headed boy he had found at the 
cross-road — how he had gone about with him 
to fa Irs and revels, and now, how he had come 
to be a great man. Poor Luddy,»if he had 
been alive, what would he have thought of 
it? And then he brought Patsy forward, 
and Christopher caught her in his arms and 
kissed her — not a bit caripg for everybody 



into deep ruts, which jolted them all Bgaiiiav\\ooV\xvo otv\ ^\via.fter that he hissed fiessy 



OF cmaiFTOnusR tadpole. 



ift 



too, at which Tom wui not jealoot at all raa if th.* ii.^ ft.—, j ^ - 
Andth«anan|pmientappea,4d.och anexlft"^^^ ^^"""^ ^* same fciicle «U 



celjent one to Mr. Barnes, that he forthwith 
told all the pretty milliner ffirU to « come to 
hig arms," and made such violent pantomime, 
expressire of affection of the most nnboimd- 
ed order, towards them, that they almost 
aoreamed; and there was great confasbn 
and jostling in the comers of the poreh, and 
Mclamaiions of , that galvanic kind, that are 
the effect of tickliiig upon timid constito- 
tions. 

The luggage was carried into the store- 
it)om, and before they came into Jhft-Jbay 
they all saw tKw*- *v-«- •-^•-••»*>HiTWP*ffl5»- 
tlnaciena^ for a regiment might apparently 
have been billeted on the house, without en- 
tirely occupying it It did not take them 
verv long to arrange their toilets, for Chris- 
to^er had told them that he should expect 
them as he had always known them, and 
that if they made themselves fine, ho should 
be very uncomfortable. And so they were 
soon ready, "and led by the jolly man, and 
his ** good lady," came down into the hall. 

The old place looked so well. All young 
Arden^s alterations had been taken away, 
and it had been restored to its original state. 
The village tinman had received an order 
for* sconces that almost frightened him ; 
and these were hung wherever a nail could 
h€ put to suspend one from, so that the 
effect of so many lights was, as the girls 
observed, " lovely." And if a bonfire nad 
been established inside a house, there was 
one on the large hearth, which roared and 
sparkled and bounced, and behaved gene- 
xally in such an extraordinary manner, that 
only the strong-minded approached it. Its 
glow beat that from the candles clean awav ; 
and as its light danced and fiickered on tne 
old portraits, they appeared to wink and 
laugn again in its brigntncss. 

The company was composed, chiefl;^ of 
the neighboring farmers, and their wives 
and hearty fosnilies — some of whom were 
tenants on the Arden estate. But besides 
these, the clergymen of the village had 
eome up, as well as the doctor; and so, 
when Mr. Blandy and Br. Aston arrived, 
these four made a very comfortable rubber, 
in a comer, out of the way of everybody. 
Bessy had been quite frightened at first — 
nervous about coming into a large- room, and 
before so many people ; but she soon found 
that her own party, being the Londoners, 
were looked' up to, if any things by the 
others. And, although for a few minutes 
after the arrival they all sat quietly against 
the wadl, looking at one another, yet every- 
body was so excited abomt the occasion of 
their meeting together, and' so determined 
upon doing ul they could t» make a famous 
ereningof it» that tibiey soon got as friendly 



The niusicians were eaUed in, and the 
dancing be^^n. ' ^^ 

.J^A^ m««cians formed the band that pre- 
ceded the village club, when they Q 
their dinner and procession once a yiar. at 
the Arden Arms. They were principally 
fijeat in njarches, and unequalled in " Le 
rettt Tamjottr," and the trumpet duet from 
nintani ; but had got up several popular 
country-dances for the occs^vcg^^fnithA 
be surjtj^^T^^iiR Dngty Miller were the 
especial favorites. As lor Sir Roger de 
Coverley, that formed an excitement by it- 
self, and was not to be classed with the 
others. Moreover, it was not to be under- 
taken until after supper, when the musi- 
cians had not only eaten and drunk their 
fill, but rested sufficiently to enter upon 
that great task. 

Christopher was so occupied — ^running 
anxiously about to everybody, to know u 
they were comfortable — receiving fresh vi- 
sitors — darting into the supper-room — ^then 
into the kitehen, and then to look after t^e 
villagers' banquet in the laundry — ^that he 
deputed Mr. Barnes, to be the Master of the 
Ceremonies for the occasion, and get up 
the first dance. This was rather a feat to 
accomplish ; but Mr. Barnes, being natu- 
rally powerful, introduced everybody, whe- 
ther he knew them or not: marshalled 
them into their ranks with his halberd ; spe- 
cified the figure, and then took his own 
place. 

And here we must show you, by the aid 
of a diagram — as lecturers say — iiow the 
guesto were disposed for 

The First Dance. 

The Band.* The Whist Party.* 

(in a window recess.) (in a comer.) 
Christopher Patsy. 

Sprouts (a). Mrs. Sprouts. g^ 

Mr. Chirpey(&). Mrs.Hornbeam(c). gT 
Mr. HornDeam((f). Mrs. Chirpey. %' 
Mr; Barnes(e). Miss Davis(/ ). 8 
tj Mr. MoleCg). Miss Howard (4). g 
S Mr. John Daw(t). Mi8sE.Wursell(A;). p< 
g Mr. Philip Daw. Mies C. Wursell. ^ 
.5 Mr. Mangles(m). Mfss WursellC/). 
^ TomBaker(o). Miss Allen(p) . 
2 Mr. Wur8cll(n). Mtss Barnes. ^ 

Skittler. The pretty maid(g). 

The Servants and Villagers allowed to look 
in at the door. 

m\ SpntnU nut having bMn long maril0d« Terj pi» 
perlv dancei with hii wife. 

A) Mv. Chirpey, teTingpMMd tlM fiist iUaOoni^ 
MMOti tnothtr partner. 

c) Mn. Homteuf it Terf prettj end \mum\ MR 
if alittto iHghtened ntflni not knowing whether Is 
Isttgh or he elamed et the JoUjr biw*i pleaMntrite. 
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THB armeoim iom AfiinsfV^ 



Tbm never was afifrt daace of'any 
MTty 80 merry bs this was. Everybody 
UmiaitdL as intimate with everybody else 
S iSve minutes as if they had known one 
another for years ; and when it was over 
and they had all danced and josUed down 
the middle and up again, and m poussette 
had endured such extraordinary concus- 
soBS that it required some firmness of flesh 
and blood to withstand them, then no more 
jtions w%re wanted. After one ot 
liMBi llii nnnintrf'ii iniMjiiniiilt^l "I"'" to 
to give due effect to whk __ 

the hall and put on his peculiar costume. 
And when Christopher saw him come in 
again with the sobier's coat, and .cocked 
hat and umbrella, *he was almost entirely 
overcome : and was glad that -they were 
all too much occupied ^with the perfonp- 
ance to watch him. fV)r' he had not heard 
poor old Hickory sing since- the lught they 

A Mr. Htt f ub— m is thfryooag nilller.ilowii by tfie 
TiUag*. whose father ia lo rich, but rather offended 
iHth hun for marrying his tilretty wife without a for- 
tsne. This dont seem to laffeot &eir >|iirits iMieh. 

•) Mr. Baniea dancea in aU|>art8«f tte set atonce to 
Che gpreat bewilderment of 

/) Mist Davis, who is «be 'Of the Itttle milliner 
Inends of Bessy, and Utiaks Mn Barnes the greatest 
Am she knows. 

^ Mr. Mole has on a long white- waistcoat, -and 
wean a heavy wateh>chain and pumps with singular. 
Ij lari^ ties. He is not very well up in his dancing, 
but this only aflbrds great- amusement to his precep- 



were at the " Ring o' Bens," at Bidston^ 
before Hockey took him away. 

How the song went ! They l&.ughed at 
all the jokes, and at a great manv things 
never meant to be jokes at all, so heartily, • 
that when the singer ^ad concluded, they 
were really too exhausted to dance again, 
at that immediate instant, and refreshments 
generally were ordered in. In a minute, 
fte billiaid4able, which bad been j:udely- 
pushed, up to the end o< the hall, wid 
covered with the trestle-hoards from the 
club-room at the Arden Afflis, almost 
■ — ^-i iindrr *hf weight of the bowls ot 

iiltii \lt \m%u II ij.ii tjjjjiiiiiiliiiiM 

decanters, and large browijfjtlgsf-'wi^ 
household regiments of tumblers, custard- 
cups with handles, and wine-g^lasses, that 
were placed upon it. 

And then there was such a coiifusion of 
merry tongues : it is wonderful how the 
whist-players contrived to play through 
the noise. The very fire appeared to 
laugh and enter into the cetebratiOA : more 
especially when Mr. Barnes poked the logs 
with his halberd to make a great scintilla- 
tion go up the chimney, and then cried 

-V-!"- 



k) Miss Howard'<«aeh wMBtty girl, with a quan- 
tity of dark hair, and eye^^ black and bead-like, like 
those of a dormouse— another of Bessy's pretty bri- 
gade. 

Mj^. John Daw, and ^h brother, Mr. Philip Daw, 
rant one of the farms on the Arden property, and, big 
In the yeomanry eavairy, have come in their soldiers' 
eltfthes, to the aamuMtDaxif^e room, and especially of 

k) Miss £. Wiarsell and Miss C. WunelX who are 
-the literary daughters of a &rmer at the Sheep-leas, 
and always use nne-Saoguage, until the poor old man 
ean hardly undeMtaad-tiiem. They take in the "La^ 
dies* Cabinet of Fashion," and once sent an "Im- 
pomptu" to ft, which took them a year to write. 

i) Misi WarseU— their eldest sister^ iinding that she 
does not get an offer leasees at an in&at-scbbol, and 
Isnds good books to the cottagers. Shift thinks she is 
$OiDg wrong in daneings^sud would not have stood up, 
i>r smything, only Hm «l«t«yniaa is <ln the room, 
whom she regards asiA amulet. 

m) Mr. Mangles has a-^wharf on the canal for com 
sad coab, and u about to>form a connexion with 

«) Mr. Wursell, wluy-bDught the brewery cheap 
when the London ma&iHiled, and supplied the Arden 
Arms with its « entirb." 

•) 1Po»Baker i^ Ihe pride of flie village— « youi^; 

£ntlenBD.larmer who keeps harriers, hones the 
lokfleM ^aoaoh between Shurley and Marcombe, 
tikes in SKPt Z4fe, wtich he> lends en Moflday to the 
pnbUc-hoQse, has terHble ftories told of his pranks, 
tad cant be caught to marry, anyhow : neverueless, 
•I present he is intensely admiring. 

•) Miss Afiea and Miss Baiaes^wo more of Bessy^ : 
Inends. 

t) The Pretty Maid, with whmm Skittler is cex^ 

Mnly struck, and who is allowed to appear without 

««a^ and ^& her hsdr drasaad that she may net feel 

vnoomfortable. 

^ Tte i«an hidioiAe the vaatoas poaltioos of Hick- 

^*U «» BelMiv«i and Fdeads, anoT artegteg tbem 
"^ in the way ct nfi»shaMit that thiy may 



"ooray-y-!" — as the boys in the streets 
would have done — and made extravag%tt 
gestures of reckless revelry before the fire- 
place. And the musicians, too, so entered 
into the prevalent hilarity that they co\ild 
not keep quiet, but played whether any- 
body was dancing, or no. 

The mirth was at its very hiffkest, wheii 
there was a loud ring at the bell, whic]| 
startled everybody into silence, for the mo^ 
ment ; and Christopher could not conceive 
' who it could be arrived so late ; for the 
supper-time was approaching. So he 
went to look out, at tne bay window, ac- 
^companied by Mr. Barnes. 

'^^ AVhy — it's a bathing-machine," he said 
at first, as he saw a curious vehicle draw 
up 'at the door. "How on earth did a 
bathing-machine ever ^et here ?" 

*^^^ — ^ifs a, show/' exclaimed Mr. 
Barnes. ^'Something wonderful, goiag 
throuefa the village, b^eard of the lark here 
to-night, and came up upon spec; depend 
ufon'if." 

"No — ^no — ^it's not," said Skittler, who 
joined them, " it's a deer cart, I can see it 
plainer now. WeU — ^that's as curious as 
any thin^ else — to come up here at this 
time of niffht." 

But whust he was spring, the cart was 
backed against the steps, and the servant 
who had answered the beU> opened ths 
doors behind, and brining out a chaii^ 
made a sort of step fcNr whatever was inside 
to alight upcm. The next instant a female 
form, of Iflilrge profortioos^ came out upon 
tbe ^Twaay MswHrerk, and, with the 



landed upon tlM ground. ^ 

« Welf !» ebwrred Skittler, m he flat- 

tened his face against the caaement pane 

UroQgh which he waa staring : ** if it Wt 



or OUUITOFBEH TABPOLB, 

Inst w«8 



NeFer mind what would have happened 
to him had It not been. As it wVS; he 



was spared the punishment that awaited 
M I brougbt home, fears ago, ■'- ♦•■ 



^tndjin the honM— «a4 ate it alL M>d» 
•?«t «r thing, that I kept Ae C. ^ 

« the pohce oMt. we« diriag afKi* 
"That waa a prty," eaid'chriatophet : 
tor I eent a wagroa." '^ 

« I know you did." renlitu) lir~ i»— 



^er: 'b«t I could not reach it in time 

And what waa I to do » Why, what i 

d«^ere waa nothing el« IrfL tJ 

-» X ».»«.( nome, reara a«>. .» A. *2"y. «»n'^ejrance was a/e««M«m ftat m 

Tagglony, f^ lUchSoKthfSld jyf! fe '""♦'J*-*-* ; a««i they told 

way House at Knieht.«?h-'V-' — - *■ "» ftnere was a very steady man who w 



!m 



« at Knieht.«?h-'> 
cot on ♦!>♦ ^'W^enniegownd 

He was right It wu Mrs. 'Hamper; 
and she was in the identical dress — ^the 
hall^washed-ovt pattern of title chocolate 
i^fprna on tiie yellow ground, and trimmed 
with the same extoordinaiy arrangement 
«ff fringe and tassels^ and luge buttons that 
htA wnilome distinguished her. 

^'CroodnesB gracious W exclaimed Chris- 
topher : " what can she want here V^ 

Thn nrrivsd of the kdy in the porch fur- 
ttidied him witk a fpeedy answer. She 
would not enter the hall, at first, but stood 
beckoning to Christopher, until he went to 
her, when she began, seizing him warmly 
by the hand :— 

^How do you do? how do you do? 
Tou naugh^, naflfdity boy ! And nerer to 
let me know of mat had happened, in all 
■ly scNTOW and tribulation, wnich of course 
you have heard about. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
mj poor head ! I am in such a state of 
onnd, I don't know what will become of 
me.*' 

^* Barnes P* said Christopher, aside, to 
his friend, ^set the dances going again. 
VVL be with you dixectiy." And having 
tlius diverted the attention of the guests, 
who were all eyes for the new arrival, 
Cluristopher led Mrs. hamper into the 
•tore*room going fiom the hall, taking^ a 
sIbss of nms tor her on his way, which 
Mbd the eMd al making her feel auich 
better 

"I thought I n«T« ^diould have got 
here !" tdi% said, as she put down the glcMs. 
^ I heard of what was going on, in Lon- 
don, and came down by the tsain which 
Ivoqffht all vour party. •But iha-e — do 
you know — tney hsd put a horrid dog into 
tho same locker with my bandbox : and I 
had a cold tongue in my bandbox — ^the 
nicest best-iUwoured one you ever saw, 
widi only two slices cut out of it, whici^ 
ny doar Lady Palawar^s butler a]lowed 
■M to take airay from her Sandwidi Musi" 
ools on Thursday evening. WeU, this hor- 
fible brute tore the box open to gat at the 



tongue — which I had brouf(^t oecause I r s^ ^ 

III wasra like to have something trith me in honeat M ia J m u m i fMt— <bal ^ ^ 
M I ibeaM ftal weak and theio ia Mtluiig \ naad Mi %M% taaaiA ^^^'^fl* v» ^^^ 



would 
drive me over. Dear me! — ^that reminds 
me:; he is nat paid ; You havn't six sbil* 
lines about you I suppose ; have you ? It 
will save me from changing a check." 

'Christopher immediately produced IIm 
money. . 

^< Thank you," said Mrs. Hamper: 
*^and now — donn let me interrupt your 
merriment. Ahl dear! I am not exactly 
fitted to enter into it : you have heard ea 
my^unh^py giri, and that low, vile young 
eoamp.she Moped^itiL Well — well ; she's 
puni^ed, and it may |»e a lesson to her for 
die future. I will go into your ball-ro^ : 
you see I cameaU^epared. But if I nad 
not been I (should iiave made myself at 
home, you know." 

Christcmher was aware of the nrobur 
bility. 

*^ For we are relations, now," she con- 
tinued. -'*' Dear me ! to think — well — ah ! 
we wiJi talk of that bye and bye. But let 
us now join your company." 

;Upon which 'Mrs. Hamper took off her 
bonnet, under which her nair was dresafd 
in her ownpeeulisr fashion, and wont with 
Christopher into the hall. 

The greater ^art of the company were 
dancing, so that her entrance did not oause 
any very ereat confusion ; and she directly 
took her place near the card-lable, with the 
intention oi cutting in, whenever one of 
tile present players relinquished tSM game, 
which soon lianpened, on die occasion of a 
message bfong^t in to tha vJUace doctor. 
And tiien they all went on joUily until 
supper, which was laid out in the dining- 
room. 

It waa not exactly die sort of supper you 
would have looked for at a London party — 
principally from die absence of everydiing 
unfit to eat. There were no indigestible 
lighthouses, nor plaster^^-Paris trophiea— 
no barley sugar bird-cages nor ptiftsr mmhg 
pie crasto ; Uit such eold jointo of meat— 
such rounds, and sklains, and nighty 
hams, that the triile gave you only tne 
notion of Smithfield toasted endre. There 
waio lam aMle nes-not 'tarts,* hut 
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sacb huge didiw <rf frothing tnfle, that the 
miU-etreani, had it now been iroing instead 
«rf locked up by the ice, could only haire 
rivalled the foam upon them. The cold 
plnm-pudding too, was a wonder— not as 
to how it was made, but where it was 
boiled, and who was found to carry it to 
the table ; and when Tom Baker wjd that 
\X all events there was enough of it to 
tody's love, so that perhaps 
laujg:hed so TowT \jj|>f fijor^jpaelf, they 
berried holly, stuck in thetopf 
again. 

What they ate and drank, and what the^ 
talked about, wonM have puzzled Rabelais 
to have enumerated. For they did eat 
beef, veal, ham, brawn, chicken, partrid|p, 
pheasant, tongue, • pigeon pie, raised pie, 
apple pie, auince pie, nuffs, turnovers, 
maccaroons, triscmts^ ratanas, %s, oranees, 
brandy cherries, chips, blancmange, trifles, 
jellies, custards, xieams, grapes, bread,, and 
even the- unknown substance, so to speak, 
whereof the inside of itcraeker bonbons is 
created. 

And theyx did drink' stonflr ale, stout, 
t^le beer, cider, peny, port^ sherry, cham- 
pagne, elder wine, red negus, lemonade, 
punch, brandy, giH,^rumj- hoUands, shrub, 
whisky, tea, conee, cape, orange,, and gin- 
ger} and did so tipple, sip,. drain, blush, 
refuse, accept, bow, smile, take a pull,. a 
hearty draught, just a drop^ a little, some, 
from tumMer,. wineglae», custard-cup, 
tankard, pewter^ horn, mug, jug, flask and 
rummer, until the fun, jokes, quips, quirks, 
wrinkles, vows, whims,, promiees, whis- 
pers, and discourse generally, became so 
Tery lively that nobody heard or under- 
stood anything but what he himself, uttered, 
and sometimes not even that. 

The supp» went on, amidst the most 
deliehtful noise ; but when they went back 
to the hall the great e£fect came. -For after 
Mr. Barnes, who was in the secret, had 
naishalled all the company into order, 
with his halberd — ^which ne did in a^divert- 
ing manner, making pretence to «mashing 
obtruding toes and getting them all in a 
line by attacking projectmr profiles, as 
that celebrated general, Mr. W. H. Payne, 
is wont to do when reviewing his big- 
headed forces — after all this was arranged, 
Christopher opened the large doors of the* 
hall. And then, to the great delight of the 
company there came in — ^what you will, 
hardly expect — the original Taglioni ws^- 

fon drawn by the original donkey and 
earing a young yew tree, from the 
branches of which depended so many little 
trinkets, and twinkling illumination lamps, 
that if there had been a conservatoffy at- 
Uiched to. Aladdin's garden, it never could 
hare produced anything flo WwotiSol. 



There was » roar of a&niration, at Aw 
pretty spectacle, which Christonher's for- 
eiirn experience of Christmas had givea 
riM to : and when he told them the history • 
of the cart, in a few words that somewhat 
tried his eyes again to deliver, and added 
that they were all to select some presents 
for their partners, the delight was mow 
than doubled. As for Skittler, he wm 
faii*y beside himself; and could not help 
KOHig to Mrs. Hamper, and sayinff,— in the 
most respectful way in the world though :-■ 
' ' ' mum, you muat recollect that 



Upon which Mrs. Hamper, ^ 

to have forgotten all aoout Fanny, and 
every other trouble, and was talking veiy 
hard to Dr. Aston, getting » medicBl 
opinion for nothing, in an indirect manner, 
aoout her rheumatism, replied : 

** Why, bless me, yes; to be sure, the 
most comfortable little carriage I ever rode 
in upon an emergency-^tlM true Swiss 
cAar-o-ftcnc.'*^ 

And then she began to tell Dr. Aston all 
about it, explaining how her oiwn carriage 
had broken down. But Ae did not say 
this last, until Skittler was out of heiuing. 

The tree looked too pretty to be pidled 
to pieces directly, so the donkey was taken 
out, and ridden Iraiek to the stables by Mr. 
Barnes, sitting the wrong way, with a hel- 
met on ; and the Taglioni put back against 
the waU. And then the musicians had thv 
nervous intelligence conveyed to them by 
a stfong-minded guest that they were to 
prepare ioE Sir I^ger de Coverley — ^whidt 
would be equivalent to hard labour for an 
hour at least ; and that there was no hope 
for a commutation of the sentence. 

Sii Roger de Coverley has been oftoi 
dasicedj: and always merrily, from the 
days of the good old knight himsdf; b«t 
never with such glorious mirtili as upoD 
this occasion. And it lasted the full half- 
hour, and eVen beyond that, — ^for every one 
was obliged to join^ it at last — and when 

§ood Dr. Aston lead forth Mrs. Ifaunper, 
ley all feirly hurrahed with glee. And 
when the fiddle got tired, the bass took ap 
the tune all by himself, until the trombone 
came to the reuef of both : and towards the 
end notiiing was heard at all except the 
triaai^e, but they all danced just the same, 
luitil everybody was only in a condition to 
have been carried oat and buried as decently 
as circumstances would penait. 

Now came the distribution of the prizes 
on the tree.' There were such beautzfol 
things — gloves in walnut^shellsj scent* 
boxes^ littW brooches, comets of sttga^ 
plums, scissoss, images, and trinkets; and 
there was something anproprio^ to eveiT 
body. Everybody too had to choose a gin 
iox m bit partner,. The first coinem took 
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most attraetiTe-Iookiitg articles, Irat 
stopher pulled a tiny parcel from a 
: bou^h, where it nad not been seen, 
gave it to PSitsy. And he said, " You 
; promise me to keep that, and not look 
, until I give you permission. And 
i day, I sludl want it back again, but 
U only be for a very little while." 
^in the dance went on ; and the can- 
that had all burnt down, were re- 
sd, even on the supper-table, at which 
jrbody sat down once more, about four 
e nraming. How long they kept it up 
this can only be guessed by the fact, 
everybody who had been there to sup- 
(taid to breiakfast : and that about day- 
k., there came on such a heavy fall of 
r, that the only express which reached 
village said it was quite uncertain 
1 anybody would-be home at all. 
it as Tom whispered to Bessy, *^He 
t care a bit how things went on in 
Ion, and so voted they both made 
selves comfortable." 
ssy was perfectly inclined to do this, 
so was her husband, as he intended it 
understood, when he said to his pretty 
wife — "For nothing very bad can 
en, Bessy. We havtft an enemy in 
irorld ; and I've got you for ever, and 
stopher wiH be a good friend to us, 
gh he's turned out to be a great man, 
:ome to his own again." 



CHAPTER LXI. 



OOOD BTE. 



:.TH0T7OH the curtain has fallen upon 
ast scene of our drama, there is still 
thing to be told about the principal 
s. And therefore we have to call 

forwsurd, and learn their destinies, 
more before we finally dismiss them. 
Ay Arden, with her son and daughter- 
w, went to reside at one of the havens 
rrecked fortunes which France offers, 
sdiately after the affair at Arden Court ; 
ig an ample income for their support, 
ig Arden, however, turned out very 
; beginning with outlawed horse- 
s and biUiard-players, and ending by 
ng over to England to ride a steeple- 
3, winning it^ selling ibe horse three 
rate times to three dmerent people, re- 
ng the money from each,, and then 
og away and taking the horse with 

He has since joined the Austrian 
ce ; and nothing is now heard of his 

who was seen at Baden last year : 
ive regret to add» n<^ with her husband, 
ittler nas married the pretty maid, and 
»w the head-keeper usj^n the Axden 



property : and Hickory is appointed to one 
of me lodges, where he has a neat little 
cotta(^, and nothing to do but now aad 
then to open a gate. 

The Jolly Man was seen tins year at 
Epsom Races in a- four-wheeled chaise, ancf 
was overtaken, coming home, just as he 
was drawing up at the Cock, at Sutton, to 

five his good lady and Mr. and Mrs. 
prouts something cool, only to lay the 
dust in their throats which was uncom^- 
mon, to be sure ! And Mrs. Sprouts en- 
joyed it very much, but was only anxious 
to reach home, because she was sure baby 
would be ^ettin^ so very fractious. 

By this it wiU be seen that Tom's estab- 
lishment is on the increase. And so is his 
business too. Christopher has given him 
enormous orders; and made over to him, 
as well, an unlimited commission for put- 
ting the whole of the library at Ariden 
Court into a fit state : and this is a f&rtune 
in itself to him. Bessy is prettier than 
ever: and always ^enue and good tem- 
pered, and the baby is such a wonder, that 
if Tom had his own way he would put if 
in the window, amongst the Long Tom 
Coffins, and Wizards of the Wave, to be 
looked at. But Bessy laughs at him for 
being such a dear old stupid, and says that 
it would divert all the peoj>le's attention 
from some terribly insinuatmg dark blue 
drawn bonnets, with poppies or hops inside 
them, that have just appeared there. 

Patsy has been placed, by Christopher, 
in an excellent rarisian school in' the 
Champs-Elysees ; in a charming situation, 
not so far removed, ho.wever, from the 
Jardin Mabille, but that now and then the 
sounds of an al fresco comet can be plainly 
heard in something very like a waltz, to 
the great distraction ol whatever studies 
the pensionnaires may be engaged in. 
Patsy, however, is working very hard, for 
a bright destiny is in store Tor her. Christ 
topher often takes a Udp to Parisy always 
calling to see her — ^indeed that is supposed 
to be m a great measure the object of his 
journey — and when, on his last visit, he 
told her that she might look into the little 
parcel he had taken for her, from the win- 
ter tree, you may judge how she blushed, 
amd trembled and then turned pale upon 
discovery that it was a plain gold r'me/ 

And Christopher himself — for we xnow 
him best still by that name — does not find 
the summer days even long enough for his 
happiness. He is universally beloved by 
all nis neighbours — ^high and low alike : 
and will one of these days be a great man 
in the shire. The old house has been 
cs^fttUy restored^— the old ladies and gen- 
tlemen cleaned up^ and the armour sand- 
papered into its onginal state, an«i as, under 
the careful superiutendanfiA ol Mi. ^\s»k^> 
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frefth ftofoty it eyerv day being dia- 
coTered — ^which Mn. mmper talks about 
directly amoagst the circle of friendBoipon 
whom she quarters herself in her annual 
■eriea of visits throughout the counties of 
Great Britain — ^the Arden estate will ulti- 
mately be one of the finest in England. 
He is fumishinc erery part of it with great 
taste ; but amidst 'all nis curiosities there is 
tae be thinks more about than the whole 
of the others together. It is underneath a 
•mall gjlaas shade in the drawiiu^-room ; 
and is simply a lump of rock salt nt>m one 
ef tAe largest of the Cheshire mines. 



L'ENVOI. 

A FEXFACS is, I believe, usually written 
alter the story is completed, and occasion- 
ally read, in uke manner, although printed 
at the beginning of the bo<A. But as I 
pcefer rather to make it a certainty that 
tbese few words should not be seen until 
Ibe reader has finished the storv — ^inasmuch 
aa by that time he may have become, in a 
■measure, intimate with the Author, and 
more likely to symuathize with him in his 
remarks I have placed what little more I 
had to sa]^, in this position. 

After sixteen months' communing with 
mv friends, I hope &ey wiU believe me 
when I say that it is not without reeret I 
lay down my pen at the conclusion of this 
story. I b^^ it in fear and trembling— 
doaoti]^ my power to sustain a continu* 
OBS tale unaided by other attractions : sihce 
iht previous s^als I had written nad all 
been brought out in periodicals, wherein 
was to be found as well, a sufficiency of 
good and j^pular names to keep my own 
afloat, had it become too heavy to swim by 
ilielf. But as I proceeded, I gained ooup- 

S: it was thought advisable to extend 
atory beyond the intended number of 



paitsj amdacnneofffly aequaintaiieeswbi 
read my book, began to speak of &9 
characters as facts, until I finnly believed 
in them myself, and took as much inteiest 
in guiding thei^ destinies as I would now 
fain hope the best-disposed of my readen 
did in following them. 

I will not conceal the feeling of havint 
been much pleased during the progress of 
*' Christojpher Tadpole*' by the ^itteriiu; 
notices of his adventures which aj)peare^ 
from time to time, in the ^London ai^ fffo* 
vincial papers. Having ever ^diously 
avoided linking myself with any literary 
c/t^tfe, and possessmg but little, if indeed 
any, influence over the book-reviewing 
portion of the press, I need scarcely say 
that the monthly notices of my story by the 
gentlemen of that department were the 
more gratifyinf to me. 

I must add, before we part, that the time 
occupied in writing this serial has been 
connected with maay-of my most a^reeabls 
associations. New scenes were visited in 
this period, and new connexions formed; 
and it gives me the greatest pleasure to ex* 
pfess my acknowledgoaents lor many kind- 
nesses to my friends at liverpool who 
received me with sudi hospitality — to 
a gentleman oi Northwich, who was 
^courteous enough to Jet me go down the 
Marston Mine a&er 4he men had left off 
their work, although Jie did not then know 
my object — to an esteemed friend with 
whom, in the coffee-room of the hotel at 
Chester, the first plan of the story was 
sketched out — and to my brother, whose 
good fellowship often kept up my spirits, 
when I fiuicied myself jaded and worn by 
the thousand troubles which compose 
together the anxious, restless existence of 
the literary man of the present day. 

That portions of this atory may raise a 
laugh round the home fireside, or beguile 
one^or two of the long evenings of the ap- 
proaohii^ winter is my sincere wish. 
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Since the time of Soot^ the dq)artiiie]it of hktorical novel writing has 
been an important part of the literature of the world. All that the gene- 
rality of \hB w«cl41cnow fthout oertaio charaqters^ who have|>layed an im- 
portant part in its history, is derived frona them. They |;ive us our ideas 
about the habits of the people 9M tfae •veots of i^ times. TIm lamts L 
and Louis IX., whom we know «•« llie Jftmee mud Lotus «f Seeit* They 
supply the place of Histofy and Bicgrapliy. Wheu well written, thej are 
an eminent aid to the scholar. They fling the awsRsce of iadiyidHal life 
around the detaiils^ thie MAerkm, 1^ impreSB upoft the MiiMl f«r^illan 
otherwise forgotten. 

At the liead of this class of writers sfcmitf ^«l the |>re86»t ti«ie Auixandbb 
Dumas, who in the dramatic energy of. his mwks rivaki Sir Wtlteif, Wki in 
fertility of incident is ejqualled only t>y Smollet. Sid he possess the imnii- 
table descriptive powers of Soott^ he might safely challenge aU rivalry, and 
distance all competitors in his own peculiar lino. As an historioal novelist, 
his excellence -condsts in his admirable adaptation of event, character, «nd 
language to the time of which he writes. His Richelieu is the BLichelieu of 
history, relentless, inscrutable, omniscient, using ffiends and eneifiies dike 
for 'his own ^ead^ ^K^nopressiog opposition and conspji^acyftself* to the ad- 
vancement of kis plaos. liis •other (chanaoleeB are sooh «tt the lime weuld 
brmg fo^* In all his other novels he adheres to historic ^uth in the sune 
degree. He elucidates history. As a novelist, he has two fidMe <ii»«UlM$ «: 
the httfrylng rapiSiy dT file incidllnli, ^aiftd tlie dramatic fidelity of his cha- 
Hsoteirs, fie has tie ^el that wearies us to unravel its intricacies. His 
characters show for themselves, by their language, what they are. He never 
delineates. He never mGrrsriixes. Re does ntA teH ^s such an one hates, 
loves, is grieved — we see it and feel it ourselves. {K« diaMiMmm titeS^ ^mit 
to ^eak to 1)0 reoqgni^ed* 

in tkte novel beliwe «■ lira deieot aearfy 411 the® ^F^st «bara«la<98tiQaK 
'« George the Planter" is a tateof tlie sunny, !tmrrwus fri»»f Pratice, !»15» 
Indian Ocean. We have read << Indiana," in which the rich aod most au«> 
passing beauty df that Kmty emvArj h dennibed. ikmims kws finished 
tke Picture^ by gi^vi^g its liistory in a dramatic iiction well woj^y a iiiohe 
beside the magnificent stoiy tenwd^ai»'«<^«Bt^<rf'lfoQte^Gnsto;'' 
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STRmOER k TOWHSENB, Pobllalieis, 

S^ BROADWAY, NEW YORX. 
XiBITEE IXOII P. T. BASSUK 

Mmmm. Smwrnok ^ Townkno,^ 

GaNTUBMBN :~«I feel greatly obliged by your Jtindueoi in baying sent me the proof-sheets of 
your forthcoming " Life of Jbnnt L»d." I have penised them with much satisfaction, sad 
asmire you that, interested as I am in all that oencems this^dtotingnished lady, and doDseqaently 
having read all that has been-pabUshed, and learned all ui my power in re^^ud to her history, I 
have never hitherto read anything which so completely pats us in possession of all the interestiag 
details of her li^, as the work before me. 

The authenticity of the entire work none can doabt who know- anything of her hialtory. . 

The beautiful Portrait on steel of this distingmshed songstress, which yoa have ha4 engraved 
for the frontispiece, is a wonderfully exact copy of the best likeness-ever pubHsMd <tf her, andii 
amply worth four times the trifling sna ehaiged lor your book» . 

Truly your obedient servant. 
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